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State  of  California, 

Department  op  Education. 

Sacramento,  September  14,  1906. 
To  His  Excellency  George  C.  Pardee, 

Governor  of  the  State  of  California, 

Dear  Sir  :  I  have  the  honor  to  transmit  to  you  herewith  the  Twenty- 
second  Biennial  Report  of  the  Department  of  Education  of  the  State 
of  California,  the  same  being  my  fourth  report,  showing  the  condition 
of  the  primary,  grammar,  and  high  schools,  and  of  the  various  State 
educational  institutions,  and  proceedings  of  the  State  Board  of  Educa- 
tion and  of  the  State  Text-Book  Committee,  for  the  two  school  years 
beginning  July  1,  1904,  and  ending  June  30,  1906.  I  have  also  included 
some  statistics  and  reports  of  a  few  institutions  which  are  not  main- 
tained by  the  State,  but  which  are  recognized  as  important  factorsl*  the 
work  of  education. 

I  wish   also  to  convey  to  you   my  very   sincere  appreciation,— an 

appreciation  which  I  am  confident  is  shared  by  all  the  people  of  the 

State,-— for   the   marked   interest   and   attention   which,   during  your 

official  term  as  Governor,  you  have  given  to  the  cause  of  public  education 

in  California. 

Yours  very  truly, 

THOMAS  J.  KIRK, 
Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction, 


LINCOLN  GRAMMAR  SCHOOL    PLACKR  COUNTY. 


TWENTY-SECOND  BIENNIAL  REPORT  OF  THE  SUPER- 
INTENDENT OF  PUBUC  msTRucnoN. 


The  first  year  of  the  biennial  period  covered  by  this  report  was  marked 
by  nothing  unusual.  There  is  seen  the  normal  increase  in  school  census 
and  school  attendance.  Wages  of  teachers  have  been  perceptibly  ad- 
vanced and  there  are  to  be  noted  general  improvements  in  all  school 
facilities.  Some  changes  in  school  law,  made  by  the  Legislature  of  1906, 
are  worthy  of  note  from  the  fact  that  they  have  already  had  a  salutary 
effect  on  public  education.  The  most  important  of  these  statutory 
changes  is  the  one  providing  for  the  new  method  of  distributing  the 
State  School  Fund.  This  has  given  additional  stimulus  to  school  work 
in  the  sparsely  settled  counties  and  districts  of  the  State.  By  it  a  long- 
standing error  and  injustice  to  such  counties  and  districts  was  cor- 
rected. The  Act  of  1903,  providing  for  State  aid  to  high  schools,  was  so 
amended  as  to  remove  objections  to  qualifications  for  admission  of  non- 
resident pupils  and  as  to  right  of  participation  of  certain  high  schools 
in  such  aid. 

The  schools  of  the  State,  both  public  and  private,  were  represented  in 
a  large  educational  exhibit  made  at  the  Lewis  and  Clark  Exposition 
held  in  Portland,  Oregon,  during  the  summer  of  1905.  California's 
display  of  school  work  and  methods  at  Portland  has  been  described  as 
the  most  comprehensive  educational  exhibit  ever  seen  in  the  West.  The 
number  of  high  awards  in  gold  and  silver  medals  made  there  to  our 
State's  exhibit  in  education  was  very  gratifying. 

The  first  nine  months  of  the  second  year  of  this  biennial  period  passed 
without  anything  occurring  of  an  unusual  character.  The  schools  of 
the  State  were  all  in  session,  the  work  of  education  was  progressing 
under  favorable  conditions  in  a  manner  satisfactory  to  school  authori- 
ties throughout  the  State,  when,  on  the  18th  of  April,  1906,  at  near  the 
hour  of  5:20  a.  m.,  a  terrible  earthquake,  destructive  to  both  life  and 
property,  visited  San  Francisco  and  vicinity.  The  line  of  the  quake, 
in  many  places  breaking  through  the  earth's  crust,  extended  along  the 
coast  a  distance  of  over  one  hundred  miles  on  either  side  of  San  Francisco 
Bay.  The  disastrous,  effects  were  felt  inland  for  from  twenty  to  forty 
miles.  Within  this  area  of  disturbance  there  was  a  serious  loss  of  life 
and  the  greatest  loss  of  property  ever  known  in  a  disaster.  San  Fran- 
cisco Buffered  an  appalling  calamity  from  the  fire  that  followed  tlie 
quake,  and  which  could  not  be  checked  until  three  fourths  ol  \,Vv%  ^yVj 
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was  in  ruins  and  property  estimated  at  fully  five  hundred  millions  of 
dollars  was  destroyed.  The  entire  business  district  of  the  city,  an  area 
of  about  ten  square  miles,  was  swept  away.  The  actual  number  of 
persons  that  perished  will  never  be  known,  but  it  is  estimated  that  there 
were  fifteen  hundred  fatalities.  School  buildings  and  churches  seemed 
particularly  marked  for  destruction  by  both  the  earthquake  and  the 
fire  following.  In  San  Francisco  about  one  half  of  all  school  buildings 
and  churches  were  destroyed. 

In  Oakland,  »Santa  Rosa,  and  other  cities  many  fine  school  buildings 
were  left  in  ruins.  The  State  Normal  School  building  at  San  Jose  was 
crushed  by  the  earthquake,  and  that  in  San  Francisco  burned.     Several 


SACRAMENTO  HIGH  SCHOOL,  IN  COITRSE  OF  CONSTUnTTON. 

of  the  beautiful  structures  that  were  the  pride  of  Stanford  University 
were  either  defaced  or  crumbled  into  fragments. 

The  biennial  convention  of  county  and  city  school  superintendents 
of  California  that  had  been  called  for  May  at  San  Diego  was  neces- 
sarily postponed  indefinitely.  The  National  Educational  Association 
had  arranged  to  hold  its  sessions  for  190H  in  San  Francisco,  in  July, 
and  this  meeting,  likewise,  was  called  off. 

The  remaining  days  of  April  and  all  of  May  and  June  were  given 
up  almost  entirely  to  the  work  of  relief.  During  this  period  the  work 
of  the  schools  was  suspended  within  the  disturbed  area.  At  this  writ- 
ing (September  10th)  the  question  of  feeding  and  housing  the  homeless 
victims  of  this  greatest  of  world  disasters  is  still  engaging  the  attention 
of  the  various  relief  committees  and  societies.  Money  for  relief  to  the 
amount  of  many  millions  of  dollars  and  supplies  of  food  and  clothing 
Mac  from  nearly  every  state  and  city  in  the  Union  and  from  many 
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foreign  countries.  The  National  Government  gave  liberally.  Here 
was  proof  that  "one  touch  of  sorrow  makes  the  whole  world  kin." 
The  State  Legislature  was  convened  in  extraordinary  session  at  the  call 
of  the  Governor.  Urgency  relief  laws  were  enacted  and  large  appro- 
priations were  made  for  sundry  needs  growing  out  of  the  fearful  losses 
sustained. 

The  disaster  came  at  the  time  of  year  when,  under  the  law,  the 
school  census  is  required  to  be  taken.  The  taking  of  the  census  having 
thus  been  prevented,  the  Legislature  provided  that  all  cities,  towns,  or 
school  districts  that  had  from  this  cause  been  prevented  from  having  their 
school  census  taken  or  had  their  school  attendance  interrupted,  should 
be  privileged  to  count  the  census  and  the  average  daily  school  attend- 
ance of  the  next  preceding  school  year,  with  five  per  cent  added  for 
reasonable  increase.  A  law  providing  for  restoration  of  teachers*  lost 
certificates  and  other  school  documents  was  also  enacted.  Notwith- 
standing this  great  loss  of  many  millions  of  revenue-producing  property 
there  was  practically  no  shortage  in  the  second  installment  of  State 
school  money. 

The  City  and  County  of  San  Francisco  hoa^  been  crippled  in  school 
far  less  than  was  at  first  expected.  By  means  of  bonds  pre- 
ly  pro\dded  she  will  soon  rebuild  better  and  more  commodious 
[>1  houses  to  take  the  places  of  those  destroyed.  Few  of  her 
iers  will  be  dismissed  or  have  their  salaries  reduced.  The  work  of 
struction  and  of  rehabilitation  in  San  Francisco  has  already 
with  vigor  and  determination.  The  cities  of  San  Joso,  Santa 
'Bbea,  Oakland,  and  the  smaller  towns  about  the  bay,  whose  material 
Ices  was  proportionately  as  great  as  that  of  San  Francisco,  have,  in 
the  five  months  that  have  elapsed  since  the  earth([uake,  been  almost 
wholly  restored. 

California  is  too  great  and  grand,  too  rich  and  strong,  to  have  even 
the  giant  tread  of  an  earthquake,  combined  with  the  devastation  of  a 
great  conflagration,  long  retard  her  onward  march  of  progress. 
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The  State  Board  of  Education  is  composed,  by  law,  of  the  following 
oflSicialB:  The  Governor,  who  is  ex-oflicio  president  of  the  board;  the 
Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction,  who  is  ex-oflicio  secretary  of  the 
board;  the  presidents  of  the  five  State  Normal  Schools,  the  president  of 
the  University  of  California,  and  the  professor  of  pedagogy  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  California. 

For  the  two  years  July  1, 1904,  to  June  30,  1900,  the  personnel  of  the 
State  Board  of  Education  was  as  follows: 

George  C.  Pardee Governor 

President  of  the  Board. 
Thomas  J.  Kirk    Superintcndrnt  of  Publi<-  Instruction 

Secretary  of  the  Board. 

Morris  E.  Dailey ^ President  of  State  Normal  Schoot  at  San  Josd 

J.  F.  MUlspaugh President  of  State  Normal  School  at  Los  Angeles 

C.  C.  Van  Liew '....President  of  State  Normal  School  at  Chico 

Samuel  T.  Black  President  of  State  Normal  School  at  San  Diego 

Frederic  Bark President  of  State  Normal  School  at  San  Francisco 

Benjamin  Ide  Wheeler President  of  State  University 

Elmer  £.  Brown Profest^or  of  PedagoRy  at  State  University 

On  July  1,  1904,  Edward  T.  Tierce,  for  many  years  President  of  the 
State  Normal  School  at  Los  Angeles,  retired  from  tliat  position,  and 
J.  F.  Millspaugh,  of  Winona,  Minnesota,  assumed  the  presidency  of  the 
school,  and  became  a  member  of  the  State  Board  of  Education. 

There  has  been  one  other  change  in  the  personnel  of  the  Board. 
Dr.  Elmer  E.  Brown,  for  many  years  head  of  the  Department  of  Educa- 
tion at  the  University  of  California,  was  in  May,  1906,  appointed  by 
President  Roosevelt  United  States  Commissioner  of  Education.  Dr. 
Brown  was  succeeded  as  a  member  of  the  Board  by  F.  B.  Dresslar, 
acting  head  of  the  Department  of  Education  of  the  State  L'niversity. 

In  the  two  school  years  covered  by  this  report,  tlie  State  Board  of 
Education  has  held  meetings  on  the  following  dates:  September  10 
and  December  3,  1904;  January  19,  April  12,  June  3,  August  5,  and 
December  4,  1905;  March  2,  April  11,  and  June  28,  190G. 

The  work  of  the  Board  in  the  past  two  years  has  been  largely  routine. 
The  Board  has  granted  90  high  school  life  diplomas,  697  grammar 
school  life  diplomas,  29  special  life  diplomas,  3  kindergarten-primary 
life  diplomas,  11  new  issue  and  5  duplicate  life  diplomas,  75  university 
documents,  and  187  normal  school  documents. 
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A  large  part  of  the  time  of  the  sessions  of  the  Board  has  been  devoted 
to  consideration  of  applications  for  special  high  school  credentials, 
under  the  provisions  of  Subdivision  2  {h)  of  Section  1521  of  the  Political 
Code.  Of  such  applications  179  have  been  granted,  and  more  than 
twice  that  number  refused.  In  order  that  any  candidate  might  demon- 
strate his  qualifications  for  such  document,  the  Board  arranged  for  an 
examination  at  Chico,  Berkeley,  and  lx)s  Angeles,  simultaneously, 
March  12-15, 1906.  But  two  candidates  took  this  examination;  neither 
passed. 

Under  the  law  it  is  the  duty  of  the  Board  to  designate  credentials  of 
other  states  on  which  certificates  may  be  issued  in  this  State.  The 
Board  has  performed  this  duty  and  its  secretary  has  from  time  to  time 
isflued  bulletins  covering  these  matters. 

The  work  of  the  State  Board  of  Education  in  the  compilation  and 

reyision  of  State  school  text-books,  and  of  its  committee  (the  State 

|,     Text-Book  Committee)  which  has  such  matter  immediately  in  charge, 

p    is  detailed  in  a  separate  report  prepared  by  the  secretary  of  the  com- 

m    mittee,  Mr.  Robert  Furlong.     (See  page  68.) 


STATE  SUPERINTENDENTS  OF  PUBLIC  INSTRUOION. 


FROH  THE  ORGANIZATION  OF  THE  STATE  GOVERNMENT. 


Name. 


Elected. 


Took  Office. 


JohnG.  Marvin.  !  Oct.    7, 1850   Jan. 

PaulK.Hubbs ,  Sept.  7, 1853  Jan. 

Andrew  J.  Moulder !  Nov.  4,  1856  Jan. 

Andrew  J.  Moulder  (second  term) Sept.  7,1860  Jan. 

JohnSwett Sept.  3, 1862   Jan. 

John  Swett  (second  term) Oct.  21, 1863   Dec. 

O.  P.  FiUgerald ,.- Oct.  16,1867   Dec. 

H.  N.  Bolander I  Oct.  18, 1871 '  Dec. 

EzraS.C&rr Oct.  20, 1876,  Dec. 

F.M.Campbell Sept.  3, 1879  '  Jan. 

W.T.  Welcker Nov.  7, 1882  j  Jan. 

IraG.Hoitt Nov.  2,  1886|Jan. 

J.W.Anderson i  Nov.  4,1890   Jan. 

Samuel  T.  Black.  Nov.  6,  1894  :  Jan. 

Charles  T.  Meredith*  (appointed  September  24,  1898) Sept. 

Thomas  J.  Kirk Nov.  8, 1898  i  Jan. 

Thomas  J.  Kirk  (second  term) Nov.  4,  1902   Jan. 

•Appointed  to  fill  the  vacancy  caused  by  the  retiignation  of  Samuel  T.  Black. 


1,1851 
1.1854 
1,1857 
2,1860 
1,1863 
1,1868 
1,1867 
1,1871 
1,  1875 
5,1880 
1,1883 
3,1887 
5,  1891 
7,1895 
25,1898 
3,1899 
5,1903 


CITY  SUPERINTENDENTS  OF  SCHOOLS. 

JUNE  30,  1906. 


City. 


County. 


Name  of  8ui>erintendent. 


Alameda 

Berkeley 

Bakersfield 

Eureka 

Fresno 

LfOs  Angeles 

Marysville 

Oakland 

Pasadena 

Pomona 

Riverside 

Sacramento 

Salinas 

San  Bernardino  — 
San  Buenaventura 

San  Diego 

San  Jos4 

Santa  Barbara 

Santa  Monica 

Santa  Rosa 

Stockton 


Alameda ' Fred  T.  Moore 

Alameda 8.  D.  Waterman 

Kern i D.  W.Nelson 

Humboldt { 


j   - A.C.  Barker 

Fresno j C.  L.  McLane 

Los  Angeles I E.  C.  Moore 

Yuba I James  A.  Scott 

Alameda i J.  W.  McGlymonds 

Los  Angeles — j James  D.  Qraham 

Los  Angeles i P.  W.  Kauffman 

Riverside ...\ A.  N.  Wheelock 

Sacramento , O,  W.  Erlewine 

Monterey | L.  F.  Kilkenny 

San  Bernardino F.  W.  Conrad 

Ventura j James  E.  Reynolds 

San  Diego | F.  P.  Davidson 

Santa  Clara | ..Geo.  S.  Wells 

Santa  Barbara , H.  A.  Adrian 

Los  Angeles D.  A.  Eckert 

Sonoma ■ E.  M.  Cox 

San  Joaquin James  A.  Barf 


COUNTY   SUPERINTENDENTS   OP   SCHOOLS. 
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COUNTY  SUPERINTENDENTS  OF  SCHOOLS. 


JUNE  30,  J906* 


County. 


Alameda 

Alpine 

Amador 

Butie 

Calaveras  

Colusa 

Contra  Costa 

Del  Norte 

El  Dorado  .   

Fresno 

Glenn 

Humboldt    

Inyo -  ... 

Kern  

Kings 

Lake 

La:«sen.- 

Los  Angeles 

Madera 

Marin.. -   

Mariposa 

Mendocino 

Merced 

Modoc 

Mono 

Monterey 

Napa 

Nevada  

Orange  .   .  

Placer 

Plumas  ..- 

Riverside 

Sacramento 

San  Benito 

San  Bernardino... 

San  Diego . .  - 

San  Francisco  . .  . 

San  Joaquin    

San  Luis  Obispo. . 

San  Mateo 

Santa  Barbara 

Santa  Clara 

Santa  Cruz 

Shasta 

Sierra 

Siskiyou 

Solano 

Sonoma         

Stanislaus 

Slitter 

Tehama 

Trinity 

Tulare 

Tuolumne 

Ventura 

Yolo 

Yuba 


Name. 


Addrc88. 


T.O.  Crawford j Oakland 

Wilda  A.  Jordan ..i Markleeville 

George  A.  Gordon .'. Jackson 

R.  H.  Dunn ..; Oroville 

John  Waters San  Andreas 

Lillie  L.  Laugenour Colusa 

A.A.Bailey Martinez 

Mrs.  A.  M. 'Leishinan.. '..  ..  Crescent  City 

S.B.Wilson        i Placerville 

Giles  N.  Freinan..    Fresno 

Frank  S.  ReagtT-. -.. Willows 

George  Underwood Eureka 

Mrs.  M.  A.Clarke Big  Pine 

Robert  L.  Stock  ion Bakerstield 

Mrs.  N.  E.  Davidson i Hanford 

Chas.  W.  Haycock .. Lakeport 

J.  F.  Dixon -.- Susan ville 

Mark  Keppel Los  Angeles 

EstcUe  Bagnelle Madera 

James  Davidson San  Rafael 

Julia  L.  Jones Mariposa 

J.  F.  Barbee      Ukiah 

Anna  Silman Merced 

Nellie  Forrest -. Alturas 

Cordelia  E.  Hays. -. Bridgeport 

Dune  an  Stirling ; Salinas 

Kate  Ames .-.    Napa 

J.  G.  O'Noiil Nevada  City 

J.  B.  Nichols , Santa  Ana 

C.N.Shane j Auburn 

Tillie  N.  Kruger I Quincy 

Edward  Hyatt .1 Riverside 

B.  F.  Howard, ! Sacramento 

John  H.  Garner HoUister 

A.  S.  McPherron  .. 
Hugh  J.  Baldwin.. 
Alfred  Roncovieri  . 
E.B.  Wright. 


.  San  Bernardino 

San  Diego 

...San  Francisco 
Stockton 


Frederick  P.  Johnson '■. San  Luis  Obispo 

EttaM.Tilton Redwood  City 

W.  S.  Edwards Santa  Barbara 

D.  T.  Bateman | San  Jos6 

J.  W.  Linscott j Santa  Ouz 

Kate  A.  Brincard !  Redding 

Belle  Alexander • Downieville 

Grace  Johnson  Balfrey } Yrcka 

D.  H.  White | Fairlield 

Minnie  Coulter Santa  Rosa 

Florence  Boggs 1 Modesto 

C.W.  Ward I Yuba  City 

Ellen  A.  Lynch. ; Red  Bluff 

Lizzie  H.  Fox Weaverville 


C.J.  Walker. 
G.  P.  Morgan ... 
Geo.  L.  Sackett . 
May  E.  Dexter.. 
James  A.  Scott . 


Visalia 
.-Columbia 
...  Ventura 
.  Woodland 
Marysville 


2— 8PI 
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THE  UNIVERSITY  OF  CALIFORNIA. 


By  albert  H.  ALLEN, 
Manager  of  the  University  Press. 


Aocompanying  this  statement  of  the  progress  of  the  University  of 
lifomia  during  the  academic  years  of  1904-05  and  1905-06  are 
atifltical  tables  showing  the  number  of  instructors  in  all  departments 
|i0t  the  University  in  the  two-year  period  1904-1906 ;  the  enrollment  of 
|fltndeDts  in  all  departments  during  the  saino  period;  the  number  of 
Icndnates  from  all  departments  during  the  last  two  years,  with  totals 
|5f  all  graduates  since  1864  (thus  including  graduates  of  the  old  College 
feof  California,  1864-1869)  ;  the  number  of  schools  accredited  in  1904-05 
find  1905-06;  and,  lastly,  the  list  of  accredited  schools  for  the  school 
year  1905-06. 

Enrollment.— An  inspection  of  these  tables  shows  a  steady  increase 
in  the  total  number  of  students  enrolled  in  all  departments  of  the 
University  during  the  two  years  ending  June  30,  1906.  The  totals  for 
these  two  years  were  3,308  and  3,338,  respectively,  while  in  1904  there 
were  3,285.  This  steady  increase  is  in  spite  of  fluctuations  in  the 
attendance  at  the  professional  colleges  in  San  Francisco,  the  figures  for 
the  academic  colleges  in  Berkeley  having  been  for  the  last  four  years 
2,669,  2,688,  2,699,  2,839,  while  the  total  enrollment  in  the  professional 
departments  has  been  606,  597,  609,  and  499  in  the  same  years. 

The  Graduate  Department  has  grown  from  an  enrollment  of  269 
in  1903-04  to  351  in  1905-06.     The  strength  of  this  department  is 
^gBOBTBlly  regarded  one  of  the  surest  indications  of  the  rank  of  the 
^Jniveraity  among  the  higher  institutions  of  learning. 

In  the  Academic  Colleges  at  Berkeley  the  Colleges  of  Social  Sciences, 

aerce,  -Agriculture,   Mechanics,   and  Civil   Engineering  all  show 

I  in  total  enrollment,  the  College  of  Commerce  particularly  showing 

[  nttiked  gain  from  3.58  per  cent  of  the  undergraduate  enrollment  in 

to  6.11  per  cent  of  the  undergraduate  enrollment  in  1905-06. 

fhe  other  hand,  the  Colleges  of  Tjetters,  Natural  Sciences,  Mining, 

Chemistry  show  a  falling  off  in  attendance,  due,  in  the  case  of  the 

of  Chemistry  (where  the  loss  is  heaviest),  to  the  operation  of  a 

eurricnlum  adopted  in  1902,  which  put  this  college  on  a  footing 

I  the  engineering  and  technical  colleges,  rather  than  with  the  colleges 

general  culture. 

Women.— The  change  in  the  total  number  of  women  enrolled  in  the 
tTnirendty  during  the  last  two  years  has  been  very  slight.  In  1904-05 
the  women  formed  38.75  per  cent  of  the  total  enrollment  of  the  Uni- 
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versity,  and  39.87  per  cent  in  1905-06.  In  1902-03  and  1903-04  the 
proportion  of  women  was  40  per  cent  and  39  per  cent  for  the  respectiTe 
years.  In  the  Academic  Colleges  in  Berkeley  the  proportion  of  women 
is  somewhat  larger,  the  percentages  of  enrolbnent  in  the  Academic 
Colleges  for  the  last  four  years  being  43.27,  41.59,  41.08,  and  41.28, 
the  last  being  the  proportion  for  1905-06.  Of  undergraduate  stadenti 
ihe  women  form  at  present  very  little  over  40  per  cent.  In  19034)4  thh 
proportion  was  very  nearly  42  per  cent.  In  the  Colleges  of  Letten^ 
Social  Sciences,  and  Natural  Sciences  is  found  the  largest  enrol 
of  women.  In  the  College  of  Social  Sciences  they  formed  nearly 
per  cent  in  1905-06. 

Officers  of  Instruction.- Some  increase  in  the  officers  of  instruction 
of  the  Academic  Colleges  was  made  for  the  year  1904-05,  and  the  total 
number  of  officers  of  instruction  for  that  year  was  brought  to  345, 
against  327  for  the  year  before.  In  1905-00  the  Post-Gradufite  Medical 
Department  was  discontinued,  and  other  slijicht  reductions  at  Lick 
Observatory  and  in  the  Medical  Department  l)rought  the  total  number 
to  318.  In  1905-06  the  number  of  full  professors  in  the  Academic 
Colleges  was  37,  of  associate  professors  19,  and  of  assistant  professors  50. 

The  Bancroft  Library.-  Tho  liiiversity  bocann'  the  possessor  of  the 
famous  library  of  H.  II.  Bancroft  in  NovtMiiher,  1905.  The  purchase 
price  was  $250,000,  of  which  Mr.  Haneroft,  th(;  collector  of  the  library, 
generously  donated  $100,000.  This  lil)i'ary  is  one  of  the  most  valuable 
acquisitions  secured  by  the  l-niversity  in  many  years,  and  will  jjrovide 
an  inexhaustibh*  field  of  resoareh  for  students  of  history,  especially  of 
the  history  of  the  western  part  of  \ho  VnWoi]  States.  This  priceless 
collection  fortunately  escaped  the  fire  in  San  Francisco,  and  as  soon  as 
possible  thereafter  was  removed  to  Berkeley,  where  it  has  lieon  pro- 
visionally installed  in  a  place  provided  for  it  in  Califnrnia  Hall. 

Thf  Karl  WeinhoUl  Library.  Through  the  mnerosity  of  Mr.  John 
D.  S^reckels,  the  University  has  secured  th(^  library  of  the  late  Professor 
Karl  Weinhold,  of  the  University  of  Berlin.  This  library  is  one  of  the 
best  Germanistic  collections  available,  consist in^^  of  some  six  thousand 
bound  volumes  and  over  two  thousand  unbound  inono.irraphs.  Several 
ether  libraries  of  distinjrnislu'd  (;crm;nii<t<  have  been  brought  to  this 
country,  but  none  so  larpre  or  su  rich  in  biblioLM-aphieal  treasures  as  that 
of  Weinhold.  The  f?ift  of  this  splendid  eolWtion  makes  the  Herman 
Department  of  the  I'niversity  one  of  the  Ix'st  icpiipped  ii'  tlie  United 
States. 

Thr  Ilotrsi  Archacolfnjicfd  Collection.  In  November,  11)05.  Mrs. 
Pha4)e  Apperson  Hearst  presented  to  the  UniviM-sity  the  collection  of 
archjeoloffical  material  made  by  her  durinpr  the  past  seven  years  at  a 
cost  of  more  thau  $40().0(Hi.  This  irift  is  in  addition  to  the  reirular 
provision  made  by  Mrs.  Hearst  for  the  work  of  the  Department  of 
Anthropology  and  for  the  support  of  i*xpeditions  in  Peru  and  Egypt. 

Peruvian  Ajitiquitirs  Kccdvcd.-  In  March.  19(M;.  the  Mns.um  of  the 
Department  of  Anthropology  received  a  larire  eollcction  of  antifjuities 
from  Peru.     This  shipment  is  of  particular  inten»st.  as  it  is  the  last  to 
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leave  Peru  owiog  to  recent  regulations  made  by  the  government  of  that 
country  requiring  all  such  collections  hereafter  to  be  deposited  in  the 
Peruvian  National  Museum.  This  collection  was  made  by  Dr.  Max  Uhle. 
who  had  been  in  charge  of  explorations  in  Peru  on  behalf  of  the 


JiKNKIiAL    VIKW    OF    PLAN    FOIl    THK    H 
IJ>(»KIN<J    KAST. 


IKATKK    INIVKKSITY. 


University  sino<*  1899.  and  who  recently  resigned  to  accept  the 
position  of  Director  of  the  Peruvian  National  Museum.  The  aim  of 
Dr.  Uhle's  research  has  been  to  establish  the  chronology*  of  the  types 
of  culture  found,  and  his  discoveries  have  made  it  possible  to  trace  for 
^^"^  first  time  an  liLstorical  sequence  in  ancient  Peruvian  history. 


UNIVERSITY  OP  CAUPORNIA. 
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Egyptian  Antiquities.— The  Museum  of  the  Department  of  Anthro- 
pology has  recently  received  from  Egypt  one  hundred  and  eighty-five 
cases  of  Egyptian  antiquities  collected  by  Dr.  Q.  A.  Reisner,  Director 
of  the  Hearst  Egyptian  Expeditions  of  the  University.  These  two 
collections,  from  Peru  and  Egypt,  are  the  results  of  several  years  of 
research  and  exploration  carried  on  in  the  name  of  the  University 
through  the  generosity  of  Mrs.  Phcebe  A.  Hearst.    To  carry  their  work 


DETAIL  OF  PLAN  FOR  TlIK  GREATKR  INIVERSITY     LOoKINlJ   KAST  ALONG  MAIN 
AXIS    TO    TIIK    Al'DITORirM.    SHOWING    THK    CAMTANILK. 

to  completion,  Dr.  Reisner  and  Dr.  Ilhle  are  now  eiij^a^rod  in  the 
preparation  of  reports  and  other  publications  bearing  upon  their  dis- 
coveries. 

University  Buildings  and  Orounds.—The  New  (.'alifornia  Hall  was 
dedicated  to  the  use  of  the  University  at  a  University  meeting  on 
January  15, 1906.  The  speakers  were  President  Benjamin  Ide  Wheeler. 
Judge  W.  H.  Waste,  and  State  Senator  G.  R.  Lukens.    Judge  Waste 
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and  Senator  Lukens  described  the  passage  in  1904  of  the  bill  appropriat- 
ing $250,000  for  the  erection  of  this  building. 

During  the  spring  of  1905  another  permanent  improvement  was  com- 
pleted by  the  reconstruction  of  the  south  drive  on  the  University' 
grounds.  The  road  has  been  made  of  twelve  inches  of  solid  macadam, 
with  cement  combination  sidewalk,  curb,  and  gutter. 

The  Hearst  Memorial  Mining  Building,  the  comer-stone  of  which  was 
laid  in  1902,  will  be  ready  for  the  use  of  the-  College  of  Mining  in  the 
fall  of  the  present  year.  This  building  is  the  largest  of  those  yet  con- 
structed in  accordance  with  the  permanent  plan  for  the  future  gfowtli 
of  the  University.  Its  equipment  will  add  immeasurably  to  the  facilities 
of  the  College  of  Mining.  One  of  the  interesting  features  of  the  building 
is  to  be  a  Museum  of  Mining  and  Metallurgy,  which  will  contain  models 
of  mines  and  mining  machinery,  collections  of  ores  from  various  im- 
portant mines,  and  specimens  showing  the  progress  of  the  ore  from  iU 
raw  state  throughout  various  processes  to  the  finished  metal. 

During  the  winter  just  past,  a  small  but  attractive  building  was 
erected  near  the  north  entrance  to  the  University  for  the  temporary- 
use  of  the  Department  of  Architecture.  This  building  forms  no  part 
of  the  permanent  plan,  but  provides  much  needed  facilities  for  Professor 
John  Galen  Howard,  Consulting  Architect  of  the  University,  and  his 
staff. 

On  Charter  Day,  March  23,  1906,  the  gratifying  news  was  made 
public  that  Mrs.  Elizabeth  J.  Boalt,  widow  of  Judge  John  H.  Boalt,  had 
made  to  the  University  a  gift  of  $100,000  for  the  erection  of  a  buildin^^ 
to  be  known  as  the  Boalt  Law  Building.  This  building,  as  well  as  the 
Doe  Library,  has  not  yet  been  commenced.  Their  locations,  however, 
have  been  determined  upon  and  plans  for  their  construction  are  weU 
under  way. 

Symphony  Concerts  in  the  Oreek  Theater.— On  February  15,  190G, 
was  given  the  first  of  the  series  of  symphony  concerts  in  the  Greek 
Theater,  by  a  professional  orchestra,  under  the  direction  of  Dr.- 
J.  Frederick  WoUe,  Professor  of  Music  in  the  University  of  California. 
The  expenses  of  this  series  of  concerts  were  guaranteed  by  a  generous 
friend  of  the  University,  but  the  support  received  from  the  public 
insured  the  financial  success  of  the  concerts  from  the  very  first. 
Audiences  of  from  three  thousand  five  hundred  to  nearly  six  thousand 
people  attended  these  concerts,  of  which  six  were  given  before  the  close 
of  the  University  in  May,  1906. 

Aside  from  the  symphony  concerts,  the  regular  Sunday  afternoon 
half-hour  of  music  in  the  Oreek  Theater  has  been  a  feature  of  University 
life.  At  different  times  concerts  by  visiting  musical  organizations  and 
notable  dramatic  performances  have  emphasized  the  value  of  this  unique 
auditorium  not  only  to  the  University  but  to  the  whole  community. 
Among  noteworthy  dramatic  performances  in  the  Greek  Theater  may 
be  mentioned  the  performance  of  Hamlet  in  October,  1904,  by  Ben 
Greet 's  company  of  players;  the  presentation  in  Greek  of  the  Ajax  of 
Sophocles  by  students  and  members  of  the  faculty  of  the  University 
in  the  same  month;  Sarah  Bernhardt \s  production  of  Phedre,  and 
Constance  Crawley's  presentation  of  A  Midsummernieht's  Dream 
during  the  present  year. 
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The  University  -Farm.— The  commission  appointed  to  select  the  Uni- 
versity Farm,  for  the  purchase  of  which  an  appropriation  of  $150,000 
was  made  at  the  last  regular  session  of  the  Legislature,  brought  to  a 
close  its  search  for  a  site  by  deciding  upon  a  tract  of  seven  hundred  and 
eighty  acres  of  land  near  Davisville,  in  Yolo  County.  The  cost  of  the 
land  to  the  State  was  in  the  neighborhood  of  $100,000.    The  balance  of 


DETAIL    OF    PLAN'    FOR    THE   GREATER    UNIVERSITY-SHOWING    THE    GREEK 
THEATER    AND    THE    PROPOSED    AUDITORIl'M. 


the  appropriation  will  be  used  for  the  erection  of  buildings,  for  the 
purchase  of  necessary  equipment  and  supplies,  and  for  running 
exx>enses. 

The  New  Pathological  Experiment  Station.  — The  same  session  of  the 
Legislature  which  made  appropriation  for  the  University  Farm  set 
aside  $30,000  for  the  establishment  of  an  Experiment  Station  and  a 
Laboratory  of  Plant  Pathology  in  the  southern  part  of  the  State.    The 
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Laboratory  will  be  built  at  Whittier  on  land  donated  by  the  citizens  of 
the  town,  while  the  Experiment  Station  will  be  established  on  a  tract 
of  about  twenty  acres  of  land  near  Riverside,  the  use  of  which  has  been 
given  'to  the  University  for  twenty  years,  rent  free,  by  the  Huntington 
Park  Association.  The  Experiment  Station  and  the  Laboratory  are  to 
be  devoted  to  the  study  and  determination  of  plant  and  tree  diseases 
and  pests  and  their  remedies. 

Control  of  Asparagus  Rust.—Ot  great  value  to  the  State  of  California 
have  been  the  methods  suggested  by  Professor  Ralph  Smith,  Plant 
Pathologist  of  the  University,  for  the  control  of  asparagus  rust.  Prop- 
erty to  the  value  of  $2,500,000  in  asparagus  beds  has  been  saved  to  the 
State  by  the  control  of  ^this  particular  blight. 

The  Herzstein  Lectures.— During  the  past  two  years  Dr.  Morris 
Herzstein  of  San  Francisco  has  provided  for  a  series  of  lectures  on 
subjects  of  interest  to  students  of  medicine.  These  lectures  were  given 
in  1904  and  1905  by  Dr.  Alonzo  Engelbert  Taylor,  Professor  of 
Pathology  in  the  University  of  California.  Dr.  Herzstein  has  further 
testified  to  his  interest  in  the  University  by  the  equipment  of  a  laboratory 
for  biological  research  at  New  Monterey,  California.  The  Herzstein 
Research  Laboratory  is  under  the  direction  of  Professor  Jacques  Loeb 
of  the  Department  of  Physiology,  and  supplements  the  Spreckels 
Laboratory  in  Berkeley,  to  the  equipment  of  which  Dr.  Herzstein  also 
contributed. 

The  Marine  Biological  Laboratory  at  La  JoUa.—The  Marine  Biological 
Association  of  San  Diego,  a  voluntary  organization  of  public-spirited 
citizens,  has  equipped  and  placed  under  the  direction  of  the  University 
a  biological  laboratory  for  the  use  of  the  Department  of  Zoology'. 
Research  work  in  the  marine  life  of  the  San  Diego  region  can  be 
carried  on  at  this  laboratory  in  all  seasons. 

The  Agassiz  Expedition.— During  the  winter  of  1904-05  Dr.  Charles  A. 
Kofoid,  Associate  Professor  of  Zoology,  accompanied  an  expedition 
directed  by  Professor  Alexander  Agassiz  of  Harvard  University  to  the 
tropical  Pacific  on  the  U.  S.  S.  Albatross.  Professor  Kofoid  was  in 
charge  of  all  the  pelagic  operations  of  the  expedition,  and  supervised 
the  plankton  collections. 

The  Lick  Observatory  Eclipse  Expeditions.— In  the  summer  of  1905, 
the  Lick  Observatory  sent  out  three  expeditions  to  study  the  eclipse  of 
the  sun  that  occurred  on  AugiLst  30.  Three  widely  separated  stations, 
located  in  Labrador,  Spain,  and  Egypt,  were  equipped  with  instruments 
identically  designed  for  securing  comparative  evidences  on  various 
eclipse  problems.  The  three  expeditions  were  provided  for  by  the 
generosity  of  Mr.  William  Crocker,  who  also  fitted  out  a  similar  eclipse 
expedition  in  1900. 

The  Mills  Astronomical  Expedition.— yir.  D.  0.  Mills  has  extended  for 
five  years  his  support  of  the  Mills  Astronomical  Expedition  to  the 
Southern  Hemisphere,  which  he  has  maintained  for  the  past  four  years. 
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The  sum  of  $6,000  a  year  is  promised,  with  an  addition  of  $3,000  for 
the  improvement  of  the  station  near  Santiago,  Chile.  The  particular 
object  of  the  station  is  the  study  of  the  movement  of  double  stars  in  the 
line  of  sight. 

The  Seventh  Satellite  of  Jupiter.— In  February,  1905,  the  Director 
of  the  Lick  Observatory  made  public  the  discovery  by  Assistant 
Astronomer  C.  D.  Perrine  of  a  seventh  satellite  of  Jupiter. 

Le  Conte  Memorial  Lodge.— In  the  summer  of  1904  a  Memorial  Lodge 
was  dedicated  in  the  Yosemite  Valley  to  Professor  Joseph  Le  Conte. 


THE    CONSERVATORY,     BOTANICAL    GARDENS. 


Friends  and  former  students  of  Professor  Le  Conte  contributed  in  the 
neighborhood  of  $3,000  for  the  construction  of  this  lodge.  After  the 
cost  had  been  subscribed  a  contribution  of  some  $500  was  received  from 
a  number  of  graduates  of  the  University  living  in  South  Africa.  This 
contribution  was  used  for  the  purpose  of  securing  a  bronze  bust  of 
Professor  Le  Conte  to  be  put  in  the  lodge. 

Prizes  at  the  Louisiana  Purchase  Expositio7t.—F\ve  grand  prizes  were 
awarded  to  the  University  for  its  exhibit  at  the  Exposition  in  St.  Louis. 
One  grand  prize  was  for  the  exhibit  as  a  whole ;  the  second  grand  prize 
was  for  the  Lick  Observatory  exhibit  as  a  whole ;  the  third  grand  prize 
was  for  the  exhibit  made  by  the  College  of  Mines,  illustrating  the 
facilities  at  hand  at  Berkeley  for  instruction  in  Mining  Engineering; 
the  fourth  grand  prize  was  for  the  exhibit  of  stellar  and  other  photo- 
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graphs  sent  from  the  Lick  Observatory ;  and  the  fifth  grand  prize  was 
for  the  exhibit  of  soil  samples  showing  the  depth  and  character  of 
certain  soil-types  in  California,  and  illustrating  the  inyestigations  of 
Professors  Hilgard  and  Loughridge. 

Visiting  Associations.— In  August,  1905,  the  American  Anthropo- 
logical Association  held  its  annual  session  in  San  Francisco  and  in 
Berkeley.  The  president  of  the  association  is  Professor  Frederick  Ward 
Putnam,  head  of  the  Department  of  Anthropology  of  the  University  of 
California  and  also  of  Harvard  University.  In  March,  1906,  the 
Association  of  American  Universities  held  its  seventh  annual  meeting 
at  the  University  of  California  and  at  Stanford  University.  This  asso- 
ciation is  composed  not  of  individuals  but  of  institutions,  namely, 
according  to  the  constitution  of  the  organization,  of  those  engaged  in 
graduate  or  advanced  instruction.  The  object  of  the  association  is  the 
promotion  of  the  university  as  distinguished  from  the  college.  The 
University  of  California  was  honored  by  the  association  by  being  chosen 
president  for  the  coming  year. 

Prominent  Visitors,— Among  the  many  visitors  to  the  University  who 
have  addressed  University  meetings  or  have  been  otherwise  identified 
for  the  time  being  with  the  life  of  the  University  may  be  mentioned 
during  the  year  1905-06 :  Mr.  Poultney  Bigelow ;  Professor  Rufus  B. 
Richardson,  Director  of  the  American  School  of  Classical  Studies  at 
Athens;  H.  Rider  Haggard,  the  well-known  author  and  student  of 
social  conditions;  Reverend  Emil  H.  Hirsch,  ProfeSvSor  of  Rabbinical 
Literature  at  the  University  of  Chicago;  Honorable  William  H.  Taft, 
Secretary  of  War,  and  a  congressional  party  en  route  for  the  Philippine 
Islands;  Dr.  Robert  S.  Woodward,  President  of  the  Carnegie  Institute; 
Mr.  William  Jennings  Bryan;  Mr,  Richard  Mansfield;  Dr.  Douglas 
Hyde,  President  of  the  Gaelic  League;  and  Dr.  Edward  T.  Devine, 
Special  Representative  of  the  American  National  Red  Cross  for  the  relief 
work  in  San  Francisco. 

The  Charter  Day  addresses  in  1905  and  1906  were  delivered  by  Dr. 
Henry  Van  Dyke,  Professor  of  English  Literature  in  Princeton  Uni- 
versity, and  President  Edwin  A.  Alderman  of  the  University  of  Virginia. 

Summer  Sessiom.—The  Summer  Session  of  1905  was  attended  by 
795  enrolled  students.  Courses  of  instruction  were  given  in  25  depart- 
ments, by  a  faculty  of  76.  In  the  Summer  Session  of  1906,  notwith- 
standing the  disaster  in  San  Francisco,  706  students  enrolled,  and  a 
faculty  of  78  gave  courses  in  30  departments.  A  new  feature  of  this 
session  was  a  very  successful  Summer  School  of  Library  Methods. 
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UNIVERSITY  OF  CALIFORNIA— TABLE  No.  1. 


Summary  of  Offloers  of  Instruction  and  Research,  1904-1906. 

NoTK.— The  Summary  Includes  officers  of  instruction  of  all  Rrades  in  the  Academic 
nt  Berkeley,  but  omits  clinical  assisunts  in  the  Professional  Colleger,  in  8an  Francisco. 


Academic 

Art 

Lick  Observatory 

Law 

Medicine 

Post- Graduate  Medicine.  .. 

Pharmacy 

Totals 

'Department  discontinued. 


1901-05. 


251 

9 

13 

6 

35 

23 

8 

345 


19O&-06. 


252 
9 

9 
6 
34 

« 

8 
318 


UNIVERSITY  OF  CALIFORNIA— TABLE  No.  2  A. 
Enrollment  in  the  Academic  Colleges.  1904-1906. 

Note.— The  upper  figures  on  the  left  of  each  group  rt'fer  to  men,  the  lower  to  women;  the 
figures  on  the  right  side  arc  totals. 


lOOfKHi. 


lU  155 

'iKADUATE  Studenth. lu2     24:i     19*)      351 


Cndkboraduate  Studenth:— 

70  1    65 

Letters  (or  Class^ical  Course) 145  215  1129      IM 

'274  '290 

Social  Scienceslor  Literary  Course) I  740  1014     764    1054 

81  88 

Natural  Sciences !  108  189     103      191 


Corainerce.- 
Agriculture 
Mechanics.. 


119 
6    125 


J)6 

10    106 


264 
2    266 


I 

I  285 
Mining 0    285 

I  207 
Civil  Engineering 1      0    207 

I 
5.'> 
Chemistry _ .   - — 7      62 


Total  Undergraduates. 


149 
5      154 

115 
8       123 

267 
0      267 

271 
0      271 

211 
0      211 


48 
6 


54 


1451 
1018  2469 


1504 

1015    2519 


15iH) 


1647 


ToUls  in  the  Colleges  at  Berkeley  (deducting  duplicates) 1109  2m)  llir2    28;*> 
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UNIVERSITY  OF  CALIFORNIA— TABLE  No.  2  B. 

Enrollment  in  the  Professional  Colleges  and  Lielc  Observatory,  19O4-1906. 

_  OTB.— The  upper  figures  on  the 
figures  on  the  right  side  are  totals. 


NoTK.— The  upper  figures  on  the  left  of  each  group  refer  to  men,  the  lower  to 
•       -ght    "  


1904-0&.    I 


Lick  Observatory.  3  3 

Mt.  Hamilton 0       3       I 


In  Sak  Francisco  - 

j     94  75 

Mark  Hopkins  Institute  of  Art 1149  243    120    t 

'     74  '    74 

Hastings  College  of  the  I^aw   / .*»  79       2    ^ 

88  '   64 

College  of  Medicine 12  100       9     1 

Postgraduate  Medical  Department 2  14   d*^' 

86  71 

2  87  !     3 


College  of  Dentistry 

83  !    76 

California  College  of  Pharmacy 3  86  |     5     I 

~436  !  380 

Total  in  the  Colleges  in  San  Francisco 173  600.139    I 
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Dcerees  ConflBrped  In  the  Aeademle  Collogot  of  Um  UnlTiwslUr  of 
Cayforala,  1904-1906. 

pper  flgureB  on  the  left  of  each  group  refer  to  men,  the  lower  to  women ;  the 
ghtside  are  totals.  Abbreviations:  Agr  .  Agriculture :  C.E.,  Civil  Bnfineering: 
Tj;  Com., Commerce;  L.,  Letters;  aiec.,Mecnanirs;  Mi n..  Mining:  19J.,Natiml 
scial  Sciences. 


1904. 


1905. 


17 
47 

4 

1 

0 
1 

2« 
130 

3 
7 


lince  1880)..  I 


31 
0 

30 
0 

18 
0 

15 
6 

6 
0 

I    26 

I      4 
-       2 

J   t 

i 

o 

.       0 


ry) 
y)- 


64 
5 

1 

158 

10 

7 

31 

30 

i 

18 

I 

■"! 

^! 

3J>  '■ 

I 
6 

0 


14 
37 


51 

'9 

,  gi 

(  ferred  si 


1906.« 


16 
38 

6 

7 


54  ! 

I 

I 
13 


jNot  regularly  con-) 
'     -nee  1904.  S 


36 
108 

2 
3 

6 
2 

20 
0 

22 
0 

111 
0 

14 
2 

12 
1 

16 
20 

5 
3 

0 
0 

4 

0 


37 
144  I  105 


I 
8 

20 

22  I 

19    ; 

16! 
13  ■ 
36 

8  i 

0 

4 


1 
9 

11 
0 

21 
0 

36 
0 

32 
0 

8 
2 

22 
0 

13 
14 


142 
10 
11 
21 
36 
32 
10 
22 
27 


ToUls, 
1904-1906. 


47 
122 

14 
13 

0 
1 

101 
343 

6 
19 

22 
4 

72 
0 


69 
0 

37 
10 

40 

1 

42 
60 

16 
5 

0 
0 

13 
0 


T6talB. 
1864-1908. 


169 

27! 
1  . 
444  I 
25| 
26 
72  : 
8^1 

«j 
«l 

102  I 
21  ' 
0 
13  , 


425 


110 
41 

158 
117 

961 
801 

19 
48 

53 


238 
1 

264 

0 

187 


14f) 
31 

55 
1 

133 
153 

58 
15 

1 
0 

30 
3 


781 

151 

275 

1,162 

67 

58 
239 
264 
189 
180 

56 
286 

73 
1 

33 


1   0 

{) 

0 

i 

0 

4 

,  « 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

4 

0 

0 

0 

0 

2 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

^^1 

0 

0 

0 

2 

1  179 

174 

214 

567 

2,580 

222 

401 

181 

355 

175 

889 

678 

1,145 

1,656 

4,236 

elude  December  gradnnteR. 
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UNIVERSITY  OF  CALIFORNIA-TABLE  No.  2  B. 

Enpollment  In  the  Professional  Colleges  and  Lick  Observatoryt  1904-1906. 

OTB.— The  upper  ligures  on  the 
flgares  on  the  right  side  are  totals. 


NoTB.— The  upper  ligures  on  the  left  of  each  group  refer  to  men,  the  lower  to  women;  the 
-ht  r'^  -  ' 


1904-05.         1905-06. 


Lick  Ob8Erv.\tory,  3 

Mt.  Hamilton    U       3| 


In  San  Francisco  - 

94  75 

Mark  Hopkins  Institute  of  Art I  149  243  i  120      196 

74  74 

Hastings  College  of  the  Law  / 5  79        2        76 

88  i    64 

College  of  Medicine-   12  100        9        73 

1-  Dvpartmeot 

Postgraduate  Medical  Department 2  14  ii>i-»coo«iouc<i 

85  71 

2  87  .      3        74 


College  of  Dentistry. 

83  I    76 

California  College  of  Pharmacy _.       3      86;      5        81 


43C)  360 

Total  in  the  Colleges  in  San  Francisco 173    609  |  139      4i)9 
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UNIVERSITY  OF  CALIFORNIA- TABLE  No.  3  A. 

Summary  of  Deffroes  Conferred  in  the  Aeademic  Colleges  of  the  University  of 

Cayfornia.  1904-1906. 

NoTB.— The  upper  flgures  on  the  left  of  each  group  refer  to  men,  the  lower  to  women;  the 
figares  on  the  right  side  are  totals.  Ahbreviations :  Agr  .  Agriculture;  C.E.,  Civil  Engineering; 
Chexn.,  Chemistry;  Com., Commerce;  L.,  Letters;  Mec.,MechanioB;  Min.,  Mining:  N.8., Natural 
fkiiencea ;  S  S.,  Social  Sciences. 


!         19W. 

1 

1905. 

19m-.* 

Totals, 
1904-1906. 

Totals, 
1864-1906. 

A.H.   . 

17 
1    47 

64 

14 

37          61 

16 

38         54 

47 
122 

169 

425 
336 

761 

M.A.  . 

4 
1 

5 

4  • 

5  9 

6 

7         13 

14 
13 

27 

110 
41 

151 

Ph.B.- 

-S.S 

0 

1 

1 

Not  regularly  con-) 
1  ferred  since  1904.  \ 

1 

1 

158 
117 

275 

B  1^  — 

^.s 

28 
130 

H 

7 

158 
10 

108        144 

2 

3            5 

37 
105        142  . 

1               1 
9          10 

101 
343 

6 
19 

444 
25 

361 
801 

111 

48 

1,162 

M.L.- 

*s.S. _ 

67 

2 

7 

2           8 

11 
0          11 

'4 

26 

5 

58 

Mec 

31 

0 

31 

20 
0         20 

21 
0          21  : 

72 
0 

72 

238 

1 

239 

Mil. 

'    3() 
(1 

30 

22 

'o          22 

■  0          36 

88 
0 

88 

264 

0 

264 

B.S. 

C.E 

IH 

18 

li) 
0          19 

32 
0          32  1 

69 
0 

69 

187 
2 

189 

Choni 

15 
6 

2. 

14 

2          IH 

8 

2          10 

37 
10 

47 

14ii 
31 

180 

Com.  (since  1899).. 

6 
0 

6 

12 
1          13 

22 
0         22 

40 

1 

41 

55 

1 

56 

N.S 

13 
26 

:i<» 

16 

20          3<) 

13 

14          27 

42 

60 

102 

15.3 

286 

M.S. 

4 
2 

(i 
0 

6 

0 

5 

3            8 

0 

0            0 

7 

0            7 

0 

0            0 

16 
,') 

{) 

21 

0 

:>8 

15 

1 

(1 

73 

C.E... 

1 

Ph.D. 

5 

4 

(»            4 

4 

0            4 

13 
0 

13 

30 
3 

:m^ 

l.L.D. 

Honorary) 

0 
0 

0 

0 

0            0 

0 

0            0 

(1 

n 

n 

4 
0 

4 

S<-.D.  ( 

Honorarv) 

0 
0 

0| 

0            0 

0 

0          n 

n 
0 

n 

2 
0 

0 

Total 

8... 

179 
222 

401 

174 

181        355 

214 

175       389  ' 

5(i7 
578    I 

,145  , 

2,580 
1,^^56 

4,2:^6 

•  Does  not  include  December  graduates. 
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UNIVERSITY  OF  CALIFORNIA— TABLE  No.  8  B. 
Summary  of  Deffroes  Conferred  In  the  Professional  Colleges.  1904-1906. 


1904. 


190o. 


1906.* 


Totals, 
1904-1906. 


Totals, 
1874-1906. 


I 


17 


17 
18  ,      1 


15 


-I- 


29 
4 


44 

1 


18 


1 
3        0 


1 
0        0 

16 
33         2 

40 
45        0 


18  '     1  16 

1  !  Discontin'd 

3 


I    2 
.      1 


LL.B.— Hastings [      1 

LL.B.— S.S 

J.D.-8.S 

LL.B.— Letters  

M.D 

D.D.8 

Pli.G '      5  23'     Degree  discontinued 

36  22 

Ph.C J !      1  37  '  ^3 


1    Discontin'd 
17 


18  !    2 

22 
40       2 


19 


24  ! 


49 
3 

4 

0 

2 
1 

1 
0 

()2 
8 

1(N) 
3 

18 


727 
52  ,      14 


,      58 
25  !        4 


4 

3 

1 

70 

109 

23 

62 


Phann.  D i     Degree  dis'C'ontinue<l,  r.H»2. 


0 

0 :     0 


Pharm.  B '      0  0        0  o'    0  3 

!  ,  , 

D.V.S Deimrtnient  disc()ntinue|d,  1901 

Total  degrees 


580 
50 

648 
29 

550 
28 

58 
4 

2 

0 

6 
0 

10 
0 


741 

7 

3 

1 

630 

677 

578 

62 

2 

6 
10 


111  111 

11    •    122         4 


81 
115       9 


'Mi  !  2,501 

JK)        24        327       126      2,717 


♦  Does  not  include  December  KraduHtes. 


UNIVERSITY  OF  CALIFORNIA— TABLE  No.  4. 
Number  of  Accredited  Schools,  1904-1906. 


Number  of  public  high  schools  accredited . 

Number  of  private  secondary  schools  accredited 
Total  number  of  schools  accredited 


1904-05. 

1905-06. 

99 

106 

21 

I           23 

120 


129 
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LIST  OF  ACCREDITED  SCHOOLS,  1908-1906. 

Recommended  graduates  who  wish  to  postpone  their  entrance  to  the  University 
should  send  their  recommendations,  with  specific  request  for  extension,  to  the 
Recorder  of  the  Faculties.  Extension  may  be  granted  for  one  year,  with  the 
pOBsibility  of  renewal,  upon  request.  Recommendations  become  invalid  if  not 
presented  within  twenty  months  after  graduation. 

Recommendations  in  free-hand  and  geometrical  drawing  are  subject  to  approval 
by  the  Department  of  Drawing  after  the  applicant  has  entered  the  University. 
Graduates  of  accredited  schools  who  enter  the  University  of  California  should 
carry  their  drawings  with  them  to  the  Universitj'  for  inspection  by  the  Department. 

PUBLIC    SCHOOLS. 

Alameda  High  School. — George  C.  Thompson,  Ph.D. 
Alhambra  High  School.— A.  C.  Wheat,  M.D. 
Anaheim  High  School. — Mr.  J.  Franklin  Walker. 
Areata  Union  High  School. — Mr.  J.  M.  Horton. 
Auburn :  Placer  County  High  School. — Mr.  F.  J.  Buchanan. 
Azusa :  Citrus  Union  High  School. — Mr.  W.  A.  Sheldon. 
Bakersfield:  Kern  County  High  School.— Mr.  C.  C.  Childress. 
Berkeley  High  School. — Mr.  M.  C.  James. 
Campbell  Union  High  School. — Mr.  J.  Fred  Smith. 
Centerville  Union  High  School.— Mr.  G.  W.  W^right. 
Chico  High  School.— Mr.  W.  M.  Mackay. 
Colton  High  School.— Mr.  G.  M.  Green. 
Colusa  District  High  School. — Mr.  A.  B.  Anderson. 
Compton   Union   High   School. — Mr.   WiU  L.   Frew. 
Concord:  Mount  Diablo  Union  High  School. — Mr.  Herbert  Kittredge. 
Corona  High  School. — Mr.  J.  C.  Kay. 
Covina  High  School. — Mr.  Arthur  li.  Hamilton. 
Etna  Mills:  Etna  Union  High  School. — Mr.  George  Ilarkleroad. 
Eureka  High  School. — Mr.  A.  C.  Barker. 
Fairfield:  Armijo  Union  High  School. — Mr.   H.  F.  Sheldon. 
Fallbrook  Union  High  School.— Mr.  C.  T.  Meredith. 
Fernando:  San  Fernando  Union  High  School. — Mrs.  E.  C.  Ingham. 
Fowler  Union  High  School. — Mr.  .7.  N.  Keran. 
Fresno  High   School.— Mr.  A.  C.  Olney. 
Fullerton  Union  High  School. — Mr.  W.  U.  Carpenter. 
Gilroy  High  School. — Mr.  E.  E.  Brownell. 
Glendale  Ilnion  High  School. — Mr.  CJeorge  U.  Moyso. 
Grass   Valley   High  School. — Mr.  J.  S.   Hennesey. 
Hanford  Union  High  School.— Mr.  E.  H.  AValkcr. 
Haywards  High  School. — John  Gamble,  Ph.D. 
Healdsburg  High   School.— Mr.   H.  R.  Bull. 
HoUister:  San  Benito  High  School. — Mr.  James  Davis. 
Hollywood  Union  High  School. — Mr.  J.  O.  Churchill, 
lone  Union  High  School. — Mr.  William  Inch. 

Lakeport:  Clear  Lake  Union  High  School.— A.  A.  MacKenzie,  D.S.C. 
Livermore  Union  High  School. — Mr.  W.  J.  Connell. 
Jjodi  High  School.— Mr.  J.  B.  Wootten. 
•   Lompoc  Union  High  School. — Mr.  W.  P.  Campbell. 
I^ng  Beach   High   School. — Mr.  Albert  B.  Clayton. 
Los  Angeles  High   School.— Mr.  W.  H.  Housh. 

Los  Bancs :  West  Side  Union  High  School.— Mr.  George  H.  Huntmg 
Los  Gatos  High  School.— Mr.   Charles   I.   Kerr. 
Madera  Union  High  School. — Mr.  E.  B.  Williams. 
Martinez:  Alhambra  Union  High  School. — Mr.  E.  W.  Stoddard. 
Marysville  High  School. — Mr.  Allen  B.  Martin. 
Mendocino  High  School.— Mr.  Ovid   U.  Hitter. 
Merced:  Merced  County  High  School.— Mr.  J.  B.   Hughes. 
Modesto  High  School. — Mr.  Thomas  Downey. 
Monrovia  High  School. — Mr.  Nathan  F.  Smith. 
Mountain  View  High  School. — Mr.  Herbert  Lee. 
Napa  High  School. — Mr.  Francis  O.  Mower. 
National  City  High  School.— Mr.  T.  F.  Brown.<coifibo. 
Nevada  City  High  School.— Mr.  E.  H.  Barker. 
Oakland  High  School.— Mr.  J.  IL  Pond. 
Ontario  High  School. — ^Ir.  Jefferson  Taylor. 
Orange  Union  High  School.--Mr.  Charles  E.  Taylor. 
Oroville  Union  High  School.— Mr.  W.  W.  Fogg. 
Oznard  Union  High  School.— Mr.  J.  S.  Denton. 
Pacific  Grove  High  School.— Mr.  Albert  G.  Morse. 
Palo  Alto  High  School.— Mr.  Charles  C.  Hill.   ^ 
Pasadena  Hi^h  School.— Mr.  Leiioy  D.  Ely. 
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Paso  Robles  High  School.— Mr.  E.  E.  Taylor. 
Petaluma  High  School.— Mr.  J.  B.  Newell. 
Pomona  High  School. — Mr.  P.   W.  Kauffman. 
Porterville  High   School.— Mr.   Mark   DeWitt 
Red  Bluff  Union  High   School.— Mr.   Glenn  Allen. 
Redding:  Shasta  County  High  School.— Mr.  Benjamin  Macomber. 
Redlands  Union  High  School. — Mr.  Lewis  B.  Avery. 
Redwood  City;  Sequoia  Union  High  School.— Mr.  S.  P.  McCrea. 
Riverside  Hieh  School. — Miss  Eugenie  Fuller. 
Sacramento  High  School. — Mr.  Frank  Tade. 
Saint  Helena  Union  High  School. — Mr.  R.  E.  Chase. 
Salinas  High  School. — Mr.  Lucas  E.  Kilkenny. 
San  Bernardino  High  School. — Lewis  M.  Terman,  Ph.D. 
San  Diego  High  School. — Mr.  Duncan  MacKinnon. 
San  Francisco:  Girls'  High  School. — A.  W.  Scott,  M.D. 
San  Francisco:  Lowell  High  Srhool. — Mr.  F.  C.  Morton. 
San  Francisco:  Mission  High  School. — Mr.  J.  O'Connor. 
San  Francisco :  Polytechnic  High  School. — Mr.  W.  N.  Bush. 
Sanger  Union  High  School. — Mr.  K.  Y.  Glidden. 
San  JoB(^  High  School.— R.  I).  Hunt,  Ph.D. 
San  Luis  Obispo  High  School. — Mr.  J.  A.  Metzler. 
San  Mateo  Union  High  School. — Mr.  F.  G.  Sanderson. 
San  Rafael  High  School.— Mr.  John  S.  Drew. 
Santa  Ana  High  School. — Mr.  J.  C.  Templeton. 
Santa  Barbara  High  School. — Mr.  A.  E.  Monteith. 
Santa  Clara  High  School.— Mr.  L.  R.  Smith. 
Santa  Cruz  High  School.— Mr.  D.  C.  Clark. 
Santa  Maria  Union  High  School. — Mr.  E.  L.  Mitchel. 
Santa  Monica  High  School. — Mr.  D.  A.  Eckert. 
Santa  Paula  Union  High  School. — Mr.  G.  S.  Trowbridge. 
Santa  Rosa  High  School.— Mr.  E.  M.  Cox. 

Santa  Ynez :  Valley  Union  High  School. — Mr.  Francis  G.  Goodonow 
Sonoma :  Sonoma  Valley  Union  High  School. — Mr.  DeWitt  Montgoraerv. 
Stockton  High  School.— Carlton  M.  Ritter.  Ph.D. 
Sutter  City  Union  High  School.— Mr.  W.  H.  Weslar. 
Truckee :  Meadow  Lake  I'nion  High  School. — Mr.  Leroy  H.  Stephens. 
Ukiah  High  School.— Mr.  L.  W.  Babcock. 
Vacaville  Union  High  School. — Mr.  Carl  IT.  Nielsen. 
Ventura  Union  High  School. — Mr.  Alfred  D.  Tonnoy. 
Visalia  High  School. — Mr.  F.  A.  Swanger. 
Watsonville  High  School. — Mr.  Irving  Townsond. 
Whittier  High  School. — Mr.  G.  Walter  Monroe. 
Willows:  Glenn  County  Union  High  School. — Mr.  J.  R.  Ilanlon. 
Woodand  High  School. — Mr.  W.  M.  Hyman. 
Yreka :  Siskiyou  County  High  School. — Mr.  Frederick  Liddeke. 
Total   public  schools,    106. 

PRIVATE    SCHOOLS. 

Belmont  School.— Mr.  W.  T.  Reid. 

Berkeley :  Boone's  University  School. — Mr.  P.  R.  Boono. 

Berkeley :  Miss  Head's  School. — Miss  Anna  Head. 

Berkeley  Preparatory  School. — Mr.  J.  H.  White. 

College  Park :  Academy  of  the  University  of  the  Pacific. — Mr.  II.  C.  Tillman. 

Irvington:  Anderson  Academy. — Mr.  W.  W.  Anderson. 

Los  Angeles :   Harvard  School. — Mr.  Grenville  C.  Emery. 

Mills  College,  Seminary  Department. — Susan  L.  Mills.  Litt.D. 

Oakland :  Academy  of  California  College. — T.  (t.  Browns^n,  D.D. 

Oakland :  Horton  School. — Miss  Sarah  W.  Horton. 

Pasadena:  Throop  Polytechnic  Institute. — Walter  A.  Edwards,  LL.D. 

San  Francisco :  California  School  of  Mechanical  Arts.^Mr.  George  A  Merrill. 

San  Francisco:  College  of  Notre  Dame. — Sister  J.  Teresn. 

San  Francisco :  Hamlin  School. — Miss  Sarah  D.  Hamlin. 

San  Francisco:  Irving  Institute. —  Mrs.  E.  B.  Church. 

San  Francisco:  Trinity  School. — Mr.  H.  C.  Lyon. 

San  JosO:  College  of  Notre  Dame. — Sister  Mary  Bernardino. 

San  .loso  :  Notre  Dame  High  School. — Sister  Louise  of  St.  Joseph. 

San  Jos^i :  Washburn  School. — Mr.  Arthur  W^ashbum. 

San  Mateo :  Saint  Matthew's  School. — Mr.  W.  A.  Brewer. 

San  Rafael :  Dominican  College. — Mother  Mary  Louis. 

San  Rafael :  Hitchcock  Military  Academy. — Mr.  C.  Hitchcock. 

San   Rafael :  Mt.  Tamalpais  Military   .Vcademy. — .Vrthur  Crosby,  D.D. 

Total  private  schools,  23. 

Total  public  and  private  schools,  120. 

Berkeley,  June  26,  1006. 
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THE  UNIVERSITY  OF  CALIFORNIA^ 

AN  HISTORICAL  SKETCH. 


By  harry  ALLEN  OVERSTRBET. 


A  monograph  published  by  the  Department  of  Education,  California  Louisiana  Punrhase 
Exposition  Commission,  San  Francisco,  Cal.,  r.KM, 


It  is  significant  of  the  place  which  the  University  of  California  holds 
in  the  political  organization  of  which  it  is  a  part,  that  its  date  of  birth, 
in  org^mic  idea,  is  one  with  the  birth-date  of  the  State.  The  very  first 
Constitution  pf  the  incipient  commonwealth  prescribed  measures  for 
the  protection  and  proper  disposition  of  lands  granted  for  the  support 
of  a  university  of  the  State  and  made  it  a  duty  of  the  Legislature  to 
** provide  effectual  means  for  the  improvement  and  permanent  security 
of  the  funds  of  said  university. ' ' 

But  although  a  university  of  the  State  was  thus  called  for  by  the 
Constitution  of  1849,  it  was  not  until  1868  that  the  University  of  Cali- 
fornia was  founded.  The  intervening  years  were  years  of  preparation, 
with  their  many  uncertainties  as  to  the  character  of  the  new  institution, 
their  tentative  suggestions  and  rejected  plans,  and  often  their  periods 
of  gloomy  doubt  as  to  the  whole  affair.  Throughout  them  all,  however, 
are  found  the  traces  of  steadfast  effort  on  the  part  of  a  small  body  of 
earnest  men  toward  the  accomplishment  of  the  wished-for  end.  These 
men  in  public  and  private  utterances  made  the  voters  of  California, 
alive  to  the  vital  need  of  an  adequate  university,  and  by  the  educative 
influence  of  their  arguments  kept  the  public  pressure  on  the  Legislature 
suflSciently  firm. 

The  Constitution  of  1849  had  not  been  able  to  make  definite  provision 
for  the  support  of  the  proposed  university,  but  the  Constitutional 
Convention  had  prayed  Congress  to  adopt  such  measures  that  *  *  seventy- 
two  sections  of  the  unappropriated  lands  within  the  State  should  b'e  set 
apart  and  reserved  for  the  use  and  support  of  the  university,  which, 
together  with  such  further  quantities  as  might  be  agreed  upon  by 
Congress,  should  be  conveyed  to  the  State  and  appropriated  solely  to  the 
use  and  support  of  the  university. ''  Congress  responded  affirmatively 
in  1853  with  a  grant  of  forty-six  thousand  and  eighty  acres  for  a 
**  seminary  of  learning. '' 

With  the  income  from  these  lands  assured,  the  support  of  some  kind 
of  an  institution  appeared  a  certainty,  and  resolutions  were  passed  in 
successive  Legislatures  looking  to  the  organization  of  a  State  university. 
One  of  the  plans  proposed  at  this  time  is  remarkable  as  an  indication 
cf  what  higher  education  in  California  did  not  suffer  from  its  friends. 
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As  recounted  by  Professor  William  Carey  Jones,  in  his  **  History  of  thB 
University  of  California/'  **Rev.  Samuel  B.  Bell,  representing  Alameda 
and  Santa  Clara  counties,  had  meanwhile  introduced  an  extraordinaiy 
bill  into  the  Senate  *for  organizing  the  University  of  the  State  of  CalS»| 
fornia  under  the  name  of  the  Regents  of  the  University  of  the  Stat 
of  California.'    •    •    •    The  bill  was  introduced  on  March  23,  IS 
went  through  the  usual  course,  was  at  one  time  laid  on  the  table, 
then  called  up  through  the  urgency  of  Mr.  Bell,  and  on  April  16  pa 
the  Senate.    It  was  then  sent  to  the  Assembly,  where  it  was  refer 
to  the  Committee  on  Education.    The  report  of  this  committee  was 
of  crushing  destruction  to  the  project.    The  proposition  of  the  bill 
to  establish  a  body  of  regents,  with  various  salaried  officers  appointed  by  ^ 
them,  including  a  chancellor,  vice-chancellor,  treasurer,  and  secretary;^ 
to  unite  under  this  board  all  the  colleges  then  established  and  thereafter ' 
to  be  established  in  the  State,  with  whatsoever  faculties  they  might  have.- 
and   wheresoever  situated;   and  to  distribute   among  these  scatterra 
institutions  the  funds  that  were  desi juried  for  the  university.    The  com^^ 
mittee  declared  that  *such  a  heterogeneous  combination  for  a  university* 
would  be  'impolitic,  impracticable,  and  not  the  institution  contemplated 
by  the  Act  of  Congress.'  '' 

In  1858  the  Legislature  ordered  the  sale  of  the  public  lands  and 
directed  that  the  proceeds  be  held  by  the  Treasurer  of  the  State  as  a 
special  fund  to  be  devoted  to  the  uses  of  the  ''seminary."  But  notwith* 
standing  the  official  urgings  of  Superintendents  of  Public  Instruction 
and  of  legislators,  plans  and  resolutions  in  these  years  still  came  to 
nothing. 

Clearly,  the  great  difficulty  in  the  way  of  establishing  a  university 
was  the  inadequacy  of  the  funds  at  hand.    With  the  income  assured,  a 
very  small  college  might  have  been  maintained,  or  perhaps  a  polytedmie-; 
school ;  but  the  men  who  were  earnest  for  the  university  looked  for  some- 1 
thing  better  than  this.    Hence  the  great  stimulus  to  effort  that  came  with.! 
the  passage  of  the  Morrill  Act  in  1862.    In  pursuance  of  this  Act, 
United  States  granted  to  California  one  hundred  and  fifty  thoi 
acres  for  the  endowment  of  a  college  which  should  have  for  its  mainl 
object  the  teaching  of  agriculture  and  mechanics.    PTere  at  last 
an  adequate  provision  for  the  technical  branch  of  a  university.    WiHl^^ 
this  assured,  the  State  might  now  devote  its  original  funds  to  the  mainte-!^ 
nance  of  other  faculties.    And  thus  the  question,  so  anxiously  debated;^ 
in  former  years,  whether  the  State  should  divert  its  small  funds  lo'j 
academic   education   or  to  technical   training  seemed   answered   even 
beyond  the  hopes  of  those  years,  by  the  possibility  of  combining  boHi  \ 
functions  in  one  university. 

Consequently,  in  1863,  a  commission  was  appointed  to  report  a  plan  \ 
for  the  founding  of  a  "seminary  of  learning.**    The  commission's  report " 
was  decisive  in  favor  of  a  single  institution,  but  to  the  chagrin  of  the ' 
advocates  of  academic  education,  it  recommended  that  the  proposed 
institution  should,  for  the  time  being,  be  simply  a  polytechnic  school. 

Largely  pursuant  of  this  report,  the  Lesfislature  of  1866  passed  atf ; 
act  to  establish  an  Agricultural,  Mining  and  ^techanical  Arts  College. 
A  board  of  directors  was  appointed,  to  serve  for  two  years,  which  was 
to  effect  plans  for  the  new  institution.    Fortunately  for  the  State,  how- 
over,  before  active  operations  were  begun.  Governor  Low,  in  reconsid- 
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ering  the  whole  matter,  detected  the  unwisdom  of  diverting  all  the 
State  moneys  for  higher  learning  to  a  purely  technical  training,  and 
in  his  address  of  December  2,  1867,  urged  a  more  far-sighted  policy. 

But  it  is  difficult  to  say  what  would  have  been  the  fate  of  the  higher 
institution  had  there  not  occurred  at  this  time  an  act  remarkable  for 
its  generosity  and  its  fine  public  spirit.  At  a  meeting  of  the  board  of 
trustees  of  the  College  of  California,  of  Oakland,  on  October  9,  1867, 
it  was  resolved  that  all  the  lands  and  buildings  of  the  college  be  offered 
as  a  gift  to  the  State,  on  the  sole  condition  that  the  State  permanently 
maintain  in  its  proposed  university  a  college  of  letters.  It  was  further 
resolved,  in  pursuance  of  this,  that  the  College  of  California  should 
disincorporate  as  soon  as  the  State  should  accept  its  oflFer  and  make  pro- 
vision for  the  continuance  of  a  college  of  classical  learning.  Here  was 
the  third  great  good  fortune  of  the  State— greater  and  more  touching 
than  the  others,  in  that  it  represented  the  deliberate  sacrifice  of  a  body 
of  public-spirited  men.  For  the  College  of  California  was  no  weakling 
product,  glad  to  make  itself  over  into  something  stronger  and  richer. 
Founded  in  1853  by  a  high-minded  minister  of  New  England,  Henr>' 
Durant,  it  had  grown  from  a  struggling  private  school  into  a  college  of 
recognized  worth  and  academic  dignity.  It  was  religious  in  its  char- 
acter, but  non-sectarian;  in  fact,  its  inception  had  been  in  the  ideal  of 
Henry  Durant  to  establish  on  the  new  western  coast  a  college  that 
should  be  Christian  in  a  more  fundamental  sense  than  the  ordinary 
sectarian  seminaries.  Under  the  efficient  administration  of  its  founder, 
it  had  come  to  hold  in  California  a  place  of  leading  influence  among 
Protestant  institutions.  Hence  it  was  a  matter  of  no  small  sacrifice 
when  it  magnanimously  withdrew  from  its  field  of  earned  success  in 
order  that  the  State  might  have  no  rival  in  its  high  effort. 

This  generous  action  of  the  College  of  California  solved  the  problem 
that  was  being  so  anxiously  debated.  Through  the  cooperative  effort, 
now,  of  the  board  of  directors  of  the  proposed  College  of  Agriculture, 
Mines  and  Mechanical  Arts,  and  the  board  of  trustees  of  California 
College,  a  system  of  university  organization  that  made  provision  both 
for  the  technical  education  required  by  the  Morrill  Act,  and  the  classical 
training  called  for  by  the  conditions  of  the  gift  of  California  College, 
was  devised.  Governor  Haight,  in  his  inaugiiral  address,  recommended 
the  passage  of  a  law  establishing  the  university.  A  bill  to  **  create  and 
organize  the  University  of  California"  was  introduced  on  March  .^, 
1868,  by  Hon.  John  W.  Dwindle.  On  March  21  it  passed  both  houtses 
of  the  Legislature,  and  on  March  23  was  signed  by  Governor  Haight. 
Thus  was  the  period  of  tentative  planning  at  an  end.  The  university 
was  now  virtually  an  accomplished  fact. 

**A  State  University  is  hereby  created,''  reads  the  first  section  of  the 
charter,  **  pursuant  to  the  requirements  of  Section  4,  Article  IX,  of  the 
Constitution  of  the  State  of  California ;  and  in  order  to  devote  to  the 
largest  purpose  of  education  the  benefaction  made  to  the  State  of  Cali- 
fornia'* by  the  Morrill  Act  of  1862.  **The  said  university  shall  be 
called  the  University  of  California,  and  shall  be  located  on  the  grounds 
heretofore  donated  to  the  State''  by  the  College  of  California.  •  •  ♦ 
**The  university  shall  have  for  its  design  to  provide  instruction  and 
complete  education  in  all  the  departments  of  science,  literature,  art. 
industrial  and  professional  pursuits,  and  general  education,  and  also 
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special  courses  of  instruction  for  the  professions  of  agriculture,  the 
mechanic  arts,  mining,  military  science,  civil  engineering,  law,  medicine, 
and  conunerce/'  Thus  did  the  State  assure  its  youth  not  only  an 
adequate  training  in  preparation  for  material  activities,  but  also  a  real 
cultivation  of  character. 

In  accordance  with  its  charter,  drawn  up  almost  entirely  by  Hon. 
John  W.  .Dwindle,  the  government  of  the  university  was  vested  in  a 
board  of  regents,  an  academic  senate,  and  the  separate  facidties.  The 
board  of  regents  was  to  consist  of  ex  officio  members,  viz.,  the  Governor 
of  the  State,  the  Lieutenant-Governor,  the  Speaker  of  the  Assembly, 
the  State  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction,  the  President  of  the 
State  Agricultural  Society,  the  President  of  the  Mechanics'  Institute  of 
San  Francisco,  and  the  President  of  the  University;  eight  members 
appointed  by  the  Governor,  and  eight  honorary  members  elected  by  the 
appointed  and  ex  officio  members.  By  a  later  provision,  all  the  positions 
on  the  board,  with  the  exception  of  those  officially  held,  became  ap- 
pointive. The  following  provision  was  expressly  made  in  the  charter: 
'*No  sectarian,  political,  or  partisan  test  shall  ever  be  allowed  or  exer- 
cised in  the  appointment  of  regents,  or  in  the  election  of  professors, 
teachers,  or  other  officers  of  the  university,  or  in  the  admission  li 
students  thereto,  or  for  any  purpose  whatsoever.  Nor  at  any  time  shall 
the  majority  of  the  board  of  regents  be  of  any  one  religions  sect,  or  of 
no  religious  sect;  and  persons  of  every  religious  denomination,  or  of  no 
religious  denomination,  shall  be  equally  eligible  to  all  offices,  appoint- 
ments, and  scholai-ships. ' '  Regents  were  to  hold  their  office  for  a  term 
of  sixteen  years.  The  members  first  appointed  were  to  be  classified  by 
lot,  so  that  one  member  should  go  out  of  office  at  the  end  of  every  suc- 
cessive two  years.  By  tliis  important  plan,  whereby  the  board  changed 
its  membership  gradually,  and  whereby  each  term  of  office  covered  a 
number  of  gubernatorial  administrations,  as  well  as  by  the  special  pro- 
vision already  noted  with  regard  to  sectarian  influence,  the  board  of 
regents  was  secured  against  the  pressure  of  both  political  and  theological 
considerations.  Unlike  many  provisions  of  this  kind,  this  one  has  been 
eminently  successful  in  its  operation,  for  it  is  a  recognized  fact  that  the 
board  of  regents,  as  it  has  gradually  changed  its  complexion  with  the 
years,  has  never  in  any  sense  been  subjected  to  illegitimate  pressure. 

The  original  constitution  of  the  University  provided  for  four  classes 
of  colleges:  (1)  College  of  Arts,  including  agriculture,  mechanics, 
mines,  and  civil  engineering;  (2)  a  College  of  Letters,  or  classical 
course;  (3)  professional  colleges,  including  medicine  and  law;  (4)  other 
colleges  incorporated  into  or  affiliated  with  the  University. 

On  September  23,  1869,  the  new  university  opened  its  doors.  They 
were  the  doors,  to  be  sure,  of  the  College  of  California,  in  Oakland,  for 
there  had  not  yet  been  time  to  plan  and  bring  to  completion  the  build- 
ings of  the  new  institution ;  but  those  doors  were  opened  now,  not  under 
private  endowment,  but  under  the  auspices  of  the  State.  The  University 
began  its  work  humbly,  indeed,  with  a  class  of  forty  students  and  a 
teaching  force  of  ten  members.  Yet  there  was  power  in  this  simple 
beginning,  for  the  University  had  in  three  of  its  teachers,  at  least,  men 
who  were  to  prove  of  inestimable  worth  to  its  future  life—Henry 
Durant,  the  firat  President  of  the  University ;  John.  Le  Conte,  professor 
of  physics  and  later  President  of  the  University,  and  Martin  Kellogg, 
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professor  in  the  College  of  California,  professor  in  the  University  of 
California,  many  times  chairman  of  its  faculties,  and  later  President 
of  the  University.  The  last  of  these  has  only  just  passed  away,  in  ripe 
old  age  and  the  honor  of  approved  scholarship. 

The  instruction  begun  in  the  College  of  California  buildings  in  1869 
was  continued  there  until  the  summer  of  1873.  On  July  16,  1873. 
the  commencement  exercises  of  the  first  class  to  graduate— a  class  of 
twelve— were  held  in  Berkeley,  and  the  University  then  made  formal 
entrance  upon  its  new  homo. 

The  University  was  from  1870  to  1872  under  the  presidency  of 
Henry  Durant.  Upon  his  resignation,  Professor  Daniel  Coit  Gilman 
accepted  the  call  to  the  position.  President  Oilman  remained  with  the 
University  until  1875,  when  the  fascinating  offer  extended  to  him  by 
the  incipient  Johns  Hopkins  University  successfully  tempted  him  from 
the  western  coast.  The  executive  office  was  then  filled  by  Profes<5or 
John  Le  Conte. 

In  the  first  two  years  of  the  University's  existence,  two  important 
steps  were  taken  that  have  not  since  been  retraced.  In  1869  all  admis- 
sion and  tuition  fees  were  abolished,  and  in  1870  the  University  was 
opened  to  women  on  torms  of  complete  equality  with  men.  The  latter 
provision  was  made  part  of  the  State  Constitution  of  1879,  where  it 
was  expressly  stated  that  no  person  should  **be  debarred  admission  to 
any  of  the  collegiate  departments  of  the  University  on  account  of  sex." 

President  Le  Conte  resigned  his  office  in  1881  and  was  succeeded 
by  William  T.  Reid.  The  latter  held  office  until  1885,  when  he  was 
succeeded  by  Professor  Edward  S.  Holden.  The  new  president  wa.s 
to  fill  the  vacancy  only  until  the  completion  of  the  Lick  Observatory, 
when  he  was  to  assume  the  position  of  its  director.  Upon  the  compil- 
ation of  the  Observatory  in  1888,  Hon.  Horace  Davis  was  elected  to  the 
presidency,  remaining  in  office  until  1890.  Upon  his  resignation,  ths 
office  was  for  some  years  unfilled,  Professor  Martin  Kellogg  meanwhile 
performing  its  duties  as  chainnan  of  the  faculties.  On  January  24, 
1893,  Professor  Kellogg  was  elected  to  the  presidency,  administering 
his  office  with  efficiency  until  1899.  With  the  resignation  of  President 
Kellogg  and  the  election  of  his  honored  successor.  President  Benjamin 
Ide  Wheeler,  we  are  brought  to  the  present,  and  may  now  retrace  our 
steps  for  a  consideration  of  some  of  the  determining  events  in  the  life 
of  the  University  during  the  years  recounted. 

Between  1869  and  1903,  the  growth  of  the  University  was  noth- 
ing less  than  marvelous.  Beginning  with  a  total  registration  of  24,  and 
graduating  a  first  class  of  12,  the  University  has  jrrown  in  numbers,  until 
in  1903  the  official  registration  showed  a  total  of  2,669  students  enrolled 
in  the  academic  colleges  alone ;  while  in  the  University,  inclusive  of  the 
affiliated  Colleges  of  Law,  Medicine,  Pharmacy,  and  Art,  and  the  Lick 
Observatory,  there  was  a  total  of  3,275.  The  instructing  force  has  in- 
creased from  10  in  1869  to  a  total  in  the  academic  colleges  of  246 
in  1903,  and  in  the  whole  University  of  434.  From  a  first  graduating 
class  of  12,  the  University  has  grown  until,  in  1902,  it  graduated  a  senior 
class  of  280  in  the  academic  colleges,  and  in  the  whole  University  a  class 
of  417. 

But  this*  remarkable  growth  would  hardly  have  been  possible  had  not 
the  State  in  1887  generously  placed  at  the  disposal  of  the  University  a 
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permanent  income  from  the  State  moneys.  In  1887,  the  Vrooman  Act, 
introduced  into  the  State  Senate  by  Hon.  Henry  Vrooman,  and  into 
the  Assembly  by  Hon.  C.  A.  Alexander,  provided  that  the  University 
should  receive  annually  the  proceeds  of  a  tax  of  one  cent  upon  every 
one  hundred  dollars  of  taxable  property  in  the  State.  Hardly  could 
a  law  more  vital  to  the  University  have  been  enacted,  for  by  placing 
the  University's  support  upon  a  constitutional  and  not  a  legislative 
basis,  it  permanently  freed  the  institution  from  the  dangers  of  political 
variation. 

Thus  with  an  assured  income,  and  with  the  pledge  given  by  the 
State  in  its  Constitution  of  1879  that  the  maintenance  of  the  University 
should  be  perpetual,  the  University  of  California  was  able,  for  a  time 
at  least,  to  free  itself  of  the  more  distressing  material  anxieties  and  to 
address  itself  to  its  essential  business  of  providing  a  culture  and  a 
training  that  should  be  adequate. 

But  a  great  difficulty  lay  in  its  pathway  in  the  early  years— a  diffi- 
culty that  for  some  time  threatened  to  bring  all  its  efforts  to  naught.  To 
educate,  it  must  have  students,  and  to  be  a  university,  it  must  have 
students  trained  up  to  matriculation  standards  of  a  university.  The 
success  of  the  University,  then,  was  one  with  the  success  of  the  high 
schools  of  the  State.  It  may  be  imagined,  therefore,  how  severe  was  the 
blow  to  the  University  when,  by  the  Constitution  of  1879,  all  State  aid 
was  withdrawn  from  the  high  schools  and  all  the  State's  moneys  for 
common  schools  were  diverted  to  the  schools  of  elementarj^  grade.  For 
a  time  it  seemed  as  though  the  University  must  go  under  for  lack  of 
proper  material.  But  after  a  period  of  dark  uncertainty,  the  communi- 
ties throughout  the  State  bestirred  themselves  to  a  manful  local  support 
of  high  schools.    Thus  was  this  really  grave  danger  averted. 

But  a  second  danger  lay  in  the  complete  separation  of  high  schools 
and  University.  The  high  schools  pursued  their  work  as  best  they  knew 
how,  with  no  indication  as  to  the  University's  standards;  the  University 
pursued  its  work  irrespective  of  the  kind  of  training  given  in  the  high 
schools.  The  result  was  inevitable  friction  and  loss  of  energy  on  both 
sides.  It  was  soon  realized  by  the  University  that  if  it  w^as  to  be  suc- 
ce«sful,  there  must  be  a  unified  high  school  system  in  the  State  that 
should  join  properly  with  the  system  of  higher  training.  Hence  the 
University  set  to  work  to  evolve  a  plan  whereby  secondary  and  higher 
education  might  be  brought  into  more  harmonious  conjunction. 

The  result  was  the  system,  since  then  become  permanent,  of  accredit- 
ing high  schools.  Before  this  plan  was  adopted  students  were  admitted 
to* the  University  only  upon  examination.  It  was  now  agreed  that 
students  who  should  graduate  from  high  schools  approved  by  the  Uni- 
versity, and  who  should  have,  in  addition  to  their  diploma,  a  recom- 
mendation of  their  principal,  showing  their  work  to  have  been  of 
superior  character,  might  enter  the  University  without  examination. 
The  effect  of  the  accrediting  system  upon  the  education  of  the  State  has 
been  of  the  very  best.  In  order  to  determine  the  character  of  the  various 
high  schools,  the  University  found  it  necessary  to  send  men  of  its  facul- 
ties to  examine  the  work  done.  This  at  once  brought  about  intercourse 
between  the  two  systems  of  education ;  the  high  schools  learned  the 
requirements  of  the  University;  the  University  became  aware  of  the 
needs  and  the  obstacles  of  the  high  schools.    The  result  was  an  increas- 
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iiigly  greater  unifying  of  the  whole  system  of  secondary  and  higher 
education  throughout  the  State.  And  the  effect. has  at  the  present 
penetrated  even  to  the  grammar  schools,  so  that  the  next  years  bid  fair 
to  see  the  triple  system  of  education  in  California,  with  all  its  past  waste 
and  friction,  rationally  and  uniformly  organized.  That  the  accrediting 
work  has  met  with  real  success  may  be  seen  from  the  fact  that  from 
three  accredited  high  schools' in  1884,  the  list  has  grown  until,  aeocHrd- 
ing  to  the  last  report  (1903),  the  accredited  schools  of  the  State  now 
number  118. 

The  years  that  we  have  recorded  witnessed  many  important  acquisi- 
tions by  the  University.  The  Colleges  of  Law,  Pharmacy,  Dentistry,  and 
Medicine  were  established  in  San  Francisco  and  affiliated  with  the  State 
institution.  Tho  munificent  bequest  of  $700,000  made  by  James  Lick, 
in  1876,  for  the  founding  and  equipment  of  an  astronomical  observatory, 
gave  the  first  great  impetus  to  the  adequate  support  of  scientific  work 
in  California.  In  1872,  Mr.  Edward  Tompkins,  by  a  grant  of  land  in 
Oakland,  established  the  first  endowed  chair  in  the  University,  the 
Agassiz  Professorship  of  Oriental  Languages  and  Literature.  In  1878, 
Mr.  J.  K.  P.  Harmon  resi)onded  to  a  much  felt  want  by  building  and 
equipping  a  students'  gymnasium  on  the  caini)us.  The  nucleus  of  one 
of  the  most  impoitant  of  all  the  University's  funds,  the  library  fund, 
was  e-stablislied  by  ^Michael  Reese;  while  the  founding  of  an  art  gallery 
was  due  to  the  generous  gift  of  Henry  D.  Bacon.  In  1881,  Mr.  D.  0. 
Mills,  by  a  gift  of  $75,000,  established  the  second  endowed  chair  in 
the  University,  the  Mills  Professorship  of  Intellectual  and  Moral  Philos- 
ophy and  Civil  Polity.  This  endowment  ha.s  proved  of  inestimable  worth 
to  the  higher  life  of  the  University.  In  1893,  Mr.  Edward  Searles  trans- 
ferred to  the  University  the  land  and  ])uildiiip:s  in  San  Francisco  now 
known  as  the  Mark  Hopkins  Institute  of  Art  '*for  the  exclusive  uses  and 
purposes  of  instruction  and  illustration  of  the  fine  arts,  music,  and 
literature.''  In  1898,  Miss  Cora  Jane  Flood  made  over  to  the  board  of 
regents  the  Flood  mansion,  near  Menlo  Park,  together  with  certain 
lands  and  shares. 

In  1891,  Mrs.  Phoebe  A.  Hearst  laid  the  foundations  of  a  scholarship 
system  in  the  University.  In  a  letter  to  the  board  of  regents,  of  the 
date  September  28,  1891,  she  expressed  her  aims  as  follows:  **It  is 
my  intention  to  contribute  annually  to  the  funds  of  the  University 
of  California  a  saim  sufficient  to  support  eight  three-hundred-dollar 
scholarships  for  worthy  young  women.  *  *  *  I  bind  myself  to  pay 
this  sum  during  my  lifetime,  and  I  have  provided  for  a  perpetual  fund 
after  my  death.  The  qualifications  entitlin<r  students  to  the  scholar- 
ships shall  be  noble  character  and  high  aims,  it  being  understood  that 
without  the  assistance  here  given,  the  university  course  would  in  each 
case  be  impossible.  •  •  *  The  award  shall  be  made  by  a  vote  of  the 
faculty,  but  T  do  not  wish  any  scholarship  to  be  given  as  a  prize  for 
honors  in  entrance  examinations.*' 

Six  years  later,  when  the  doubling  of  tlie  University's  income  was 
assured  by  the  State  Legislature,  the  University  appropriated  $3,500 
**to  be  distributed  equally  among  the  eight  congressional  districts  of 
the  State,  for  the  purpose  of  aiding  poor  and  deserving  students  to 
attend  the  State  University.''  These  scholarships  worn  to  be  known  as 
the  ** State  of  California  Scholarships" ;  they  were  not  to  exceed  twenty- 
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eight  in  number,  and  were  to  yield  to  eadi  holder  $125  per  annum. 
Immediately  this  appropriation  was  made,  Mr.  Levi  Strauss  of  San 
Francisco  generously  offered  to  duplicate  it,  the  scholarships  to  be  of 
exactly  the  same  character  with  regard  to  income  and  award  as  those 
provided  by  the  State. 

In  addition  to  these  sixty-two  scholarships,  single  scholarships  have 
been  established  by  various  persons  and  *  institutions.  In  1899,  Mrs. 
Cornelius  B.  Houghton,  in  memory  of  her  husband,  made  provision  for 
an  annual  scholarship.  The  San  Francisco  Girls'  High*  School,  the 
Haywards,  the  San  Jose,  and  the  Los  Angeles  High  Schools  have  main- 
tained scholarship  funds  which  th^  apportion  to  the  meriting  members 
of  their  schools.  Besides  these,  .Scholarships  are  awarded  out  of  the. 
William  and  Alice  Hinckley  fund  and  the  Joseph  Bonnheim  memorial 
fund.  For  the  encouragement  of  graduate  work,  the  University  awards 
the  Le  Conte  Memorial  Fellowship,  established  by  the  Alumni  Associa- 
tion, in  memory  of  Professors  John  and  Joseph  Le  Conte,  three  Uni- 
versity fellowships  at  the  Lick  Observatory,  two  \Vhitiii<r  Traveling; 
Fellowships,  maintained  out  of  a  bequest  of  $20,000  iiiad(^  by  the  will 
of  Harold  Whiting,  formerly  associate  professor  of  physics  in  the 
University,  two  Emanu-El  Fellowships  in  Semitic  languages,  estab- 
lished by  the  Congregation  p]manu-El  of  San  Francisco;  the  Harvard 
Club  scholarship,  and  the  Yale  Alumni  Fellowship,  founded  and  main- 
tained by  graduates  of  these  universities.  In  addition,  the  University 
has  two  loan  funds,  the  P^rank  J.  Walton  Memorial  Loan  Fund,  estab- 
lished by  the  Class  of  1883,  and  the  loan  fund  of  the  Class  of  1886. 

We  have  already  mentioned  the  State's  irrant  to  the  University  in 
1887  of  an  income  of  one  cent  on  every  one  hundred  dollars  of  taxable 
property.  For  a  few  years  the  funds  thus  accruing  were,  economically 
administered,  adequate  to  the  needs  of  the  University.  But  thru  came 
a  period  of  unprecedented  growth.  Within  five  years-  from  1S91  to 
1896— the  enrollment  of  the  University  increased  by  a  full  threefold. 
while  the  funds  at  its  disposal  remained  practically  unaltered.  The 
institution  was  in  direst  straits,  not  only  because  it  had  no  means  to 
augment  its  teaching  force  sufficiently  to  meet  the  larger  need.s.  but  also 
because  it  was  unable  even  to  provide  room  for  the  ever-increasing 
numbers. 

Determined  action  was  necessary.  In  a  report  to  the  board  of  regents 
in  May,  1896,  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee,  consisting  of  Regents 
Reinstein,  Black,  and  Rodgers,  made  a  statement  of  the  University's 
distress  that  became  a  basis  for  an  appeal  to  the  State  Legislature. 

The  provision  made  bv  the  State  of  California  for  the  constantly  increasinfi 
wants  of  the  State  University  is  embodied  in  tJie  act  of  the  Legislature  of  1887.  and 
consists  of  a  tax  of  one  tenth  of  a  mill  on  the  dollar. 

At  that  time  the  number  of  students  in  the  University  was  288,  whilo  now  it  i^ 
1,336  (at  Berkeley).  The  provision  then  made  by  the  Legislature  was  considere<l 
just  sufficient  for  the  then  needs  of  the  University,  and  it  was  anticipated  that 
the  taxable  wealth  of  the  State  would  increase  in  just  about  the  proportion  that 
the  University  would  grow,  and  thus  meet  and  provide  for  the  constantly  increasing 
demands  of  the  University  through  the  enlargement  of  the  number  of  its  students. 
This  expectation  seemed  then  to  be  well  founded,  and  was  justified  by  the  growth 
of  the  University  for  the  succeeding  four  years,  but  since  the  year  1891  the  number 
of  students  at  the  University,  which  was  then  450,  has  increased  to  a  degree  as 
remarkable  as  it  is  gratifying.  .,.«..     rr  •        •*     u 

Within  the  last  four  years  the  number  of  students  at  the  State  University  has 
trebled,  and  is  at  the  present  writing  1,3.36,  while  in  the  entire  University,  includinsr 
its  affiliated  colleges,  the  number  is  2,047,  and  the  indications  are  that  the  next 
Freshman  class  will  outnumber  all  before  it.     The  income  of  the  University  fn»m 
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this  act,  however,  so  far  from  doubling,  has  increased  only  au  insignificant  amount 
within  the  last  five  years,  and  is  actually  less  in  1895  than  in  18i>4  or  1893. 

Under  these  circumstances  alone,  it  is  but  reasonable  to  believe  that  the  next 
Legislature  will  take  such  steps  as  will  be  commensurate  with  the  power,  the  pride, 
and  the  dignity  of  a  sovereign  State,  when  it  realizes  that  the  provision  for  the 
support  of  the  University  made  by  the  Legislature  in  1887  is  entirely  inadequate 
to  the  present  quadrupled  demands  of  the  University,  and  still  less  adequate  to 
maintain  that  constantly  increasing  prosperity  of  the  State's  highest  institution  of 
learning,  which  is  a  just  source  of  State  pride  and  an  essential  condition  of  State 
digni^  and  prosperity. 

In  response  to  this  statement  of  needs  a  bill  was,  in  1897,  introduced 
by  Hon.  F.  S.  Stratton  into  the  Senate,  and  into  the  Assembly  by  Hon. 
Howard  E.  Wright,  which  provided  that  the  University's  income  should 
be  increased  to  two  cents  on  every  hundred  dollars  of  taxable  property. 
To  the  great  relief  of  all  friends  of  the  University,  the  bill  passed  both 
houses  without  opposition  and  was  signed  by  Governor  Budd  on  Feb- 
ruary 27,  1897.  Thus  did  the  State  a  second  time  prove  her  deep  and 
abiding  interest  in  the  welfare  of  her  University. 

To  one  who  has  visited  the  University,  nothing  can  be  more  strikingly 
obvious  than  the  painful  contrast  between  the  character  of  its  site  and 
its  buildings.  Situated  on  the  foothills  of  the  Contra  Costa  Range,  and 
looking  westward  out  through  the  Golden  Gate,  its  natural  placing 
is  almost  unmatched.  Yet  with  this  remarkable  beauty  of  location  is 
coupled  an  equally  remarkable  ugliness  of  makeshift  buildings.  The 
pressing  difficulty  that  the  University  faced  in  the  years  of  its  rapid 
growth  was  that  of  finding,  not  the  best  room,  but  any  kind  of  room  for 
its  students;  and  in  attempting  to  solve  this  difficulty  with  an  inade- 
quate income,  the  only  resort  was  in  hastily  constructed  temporary 
buildings.  The  sole  virtue  of  these  was  their  cheapness  and  their  capac- 
ity. As  a  result,  the  succeeding  years  saw  the  beautiful  campus  crowded 
more  and  more  with  homely  buildings,  scattered  about  witli  hardly  a 
thought  of  present  or  future  plan.  That  this  haphazard  construction 
was  unwise  and  ruinous  to  the  beauties  of  the  University's  site  was 
felt  by  many,  but  two  men  especially  put  their  convictions  into  serious 
and  concerted  effort.  Mr.  B.  R.  Maybeck,  instructor  in  architectural 
drawing  in  the  University,  had  long  felt  the  need  of  a  permanent  plan 
for  the  placing  and  style  of  the  University  buildings,  and  he  was  active 
in  making  known  his  views.  They  were  heartily  seconded  by  Mr.  J.  B. 
Reinstein,  a  regent  of  the  University,  so  heartily  that  as  a  result  of  a 
communication  addressed  to  the  board  of  regents  on  April  29,  1896, 
the  board  voted  that  there  should  be  prepared  a  program  **for  a  per- 
manent and  comprehensive  plan,  to  be  open  to  general  competition,  for 
a  system  of  buildings  to  be  erected  \fpon  the  grounds  of  the  University 
of  California  in  Berkeley.*'  Before  the  resolve  of  the  board  had  been 
put  into  effective  operation,  however,  it  came  to  the  notice  of  Mrs. 
Phoebe  A.  Hearst,  who  had  herself  long  been  deeply  concerned  in  the 
architectural  beautifying  of  the  University.  Mrs.  Hearst,  with  a  gen- 
erosity, spontaneous  and  admira})le,  wrote  at  once  to  the  board  of 
regents^  expressing  her  great  interest  in  the  project  and  her  desire  to 
contribute  wholly  the  expenses  of  the  proposed  competition.  Needless 
to  say  that  th^  offer  so  totally  unsolicited  and  so  magnificent  beyond 
expectations  was  gratefully  accepted  by  the  board. 

It  is  impossible  in  this  cursory  history  of  the  University  to  give  more 
than  the  barest  outline  of  the  course  of  the  **  Phoebe  A.  Hearst  Archi- 
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tectural  Competition. '^  That  contest  of  the  world's  known  artists  has 
become  so  internationally  famous  that  it  hardly  needs  more  than  men- 
tion to  have  its  whole  story  recalled.  In  preparing  for  the  competition, 
the  two  men  who  had  been  most  zealous  in  the  cause  were  commissioned 
to  canvass  the  leading  architects  of  the  world  to  the  end  of  enlisting 
adequate  interest  and  of  preparing  a  just  plan  of  contest.  After  careful 
consideration  a  program  was  drawn  up,  providing  for  two  competitions, 
a  preliminary  one,  to  be  held  in  Antwerp,  and  a  final  one,  to  be  held  in 
San  1  Francisco.  The  committee  of  award  was  to  consist  of  Messrs.  R. 
Norman  Shaw,  J.  L.  Pascal,  Paul  Wollot,  Walter  Cook,  and  J.  B. 
Reinstein.  Owing  to  the  illness  of  Mr.  Shaw,  Mr.  John  Belcher  was 
substituted  in  his  place.  The  preliminary  competition  opened  on 
January  15,  1898,  and  closed  July  1, 1898.  Of  the  one  hundred  and  five 
plans  received,  eleven  were  selected  by  the  jury  to  stand  for  the  final 
contest.  As  a  help  toward  the  further  preparation  of  their  plans,  the 
winners  in  the  first  award  were  invited,  at  the  expense  of  Mrs.  Hearst, 
to  visit  the  University  town.  The  second  contest,  in  San  Francisco,  on 
September  7,  1899,  resulted  in  the  following  award :  first  prize,  Mons.  E. 
Benard,  Paris;  second  prize,  Messrs.  Ho  wells,  Stokes  and  Hornbostel, 
New  York;  third  prize,  Messrs.  D.  Despradelle  and  Stephen  Codman, 
Boston;  fourth  prize,  Messrs.  Howard  and  Cauldwell,  New  York;  fifth 
prize,  Messrs.  Lord,  Hewlett  and  Hull,  New  York. 

This  is  but  a  bare  statement  of  the  essential  facts  of  the  contest. 
But  if  one  would  know  the  reality  of  the  Phoebe  A.  Hearst  architectural 
competition  one  must  read  into  the  skeletal  bones  of  these  facts,  all  the 
loyal  enthusiasm,  the  ardor  of  hope,  the  fire  of  great  purpose  awakened 
.by  the  project.  If  the  plan  had  meant  merely  an  embellishing  of  the 
outer  life  of  the  University,  it  would  have  signified  little  indeed ;  but 
ostensibly  a  remedy  for  the  outward,  it  called  forth  in  the  State  and  in 
the  University  the  firm  determination  that  the  inner  life  should  not  be 
unworthy. 

Yet  it  must  not  be  thought  that  it  was  ever  in  the  intent  of  the 
donor  that  the  plan  should  serve  merely  as  a  means  to  outer  embellish- 
ment. Mrs.  Hearst  has  long  felt  that  beauty  serves  an  essential  need  of 
the  soul,  that  in  placing  beautiful  objects  before  the  maturing  student 
one  helps  to  develop  pure,  strong  character  as  surely  as  with  the  spoken 
truth.  Mrs.  Hearst  has  for  some  years  been  proving  the  strength  of 
her  convictions  by  providing  the  students  of  the  University  with  best 
examples  of  the  fine  arts.  With  art  collections  and  concerts  of  a  superior 
kind,  she  has  opened  the  eyes  and  the  ears  of  the  student  to  beauty.  The 
work  has  been  none  the  less  great  that  the  refining  and  purifyinjr 
influence  has  been  all  unconscious. 

In  this  recital  of  the  University's  growth,  we  have  made  no  reference 
to  its  attempts  to  fulfill  one  of  the  main  purposes  of  its  establishment. 
The  grant  of  the  Morrill  Act  of  1862  was  made,  as  we  have  seen,  on 
condition  that  an  institution  be  founded  that  should  have  primarily 
in  view  a  training  in  agriculture.  The  University  has  attempted  to 
meet  this  requirement  to  the  full ;  and  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  as  the 
years  have  passed  its  efforts  have  been  successful.  Up  to  1891,  work  in 
agriculture  was  entirely  within  the  University  confines.  *  In  that  year, 
however,  was  inaugurated  the  custom  of  holding  Farmers'  Institutes 
throughout  the  State.     By  this  means  the  University  came  into  touch 
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with  the  fanners  of  California,  with  a  success  that  is  iiulieated  by  the 
yearly  increase  in  the  number  of  institutes  held.  In  1897,  so  important 
had  this  work  beyond  the  University's  doors  become,  that  a  new  depart- 
ment was  created,  a  Department  of  University  Extension  in  Agriculture. 
By  means  of  the  information  disseminated  at  these  institutes,  as  well  as 
through  its  frequent  bulletins,  the  Agricultural  Department  of  the 
University  has  enabled  the  State  not  only  to  increase  in  very  large  degree 
its  present  agricultural  earnings,  but  also  to  make  sure  the  permanent 
lertility  of  its  soils. 

On  July  18,  1899,  the  University  entered  upon  a  new  stage  of  its 
development  in  the  election  to  its  presidency  of  Professor  Benjamin  Ide 
Wheeler,  of  Cornell  University.  The  four  years  and  a  half  of  President 
Wheeler's  administration  have  witnessed  a  remarkable  growth  in  the 
University's  prosperity,  both  in  the  inner  life  that  is  more  properly  its 
concern  and  in  the  material  resources  that  must  ever  be  indispensable. 
Those  years  have  proved  most  especially  the  deep  love  of  Califomians, 
rich  and  poor  alike,  for  their  University.  In  1900-1902,  the  gifts  to  the 
University,  from  private  sources  alone,  amounted  to  about  $900,000. 
As  we  are  writing  this,  word  has  just  been  received  of  a  bequest  of  some 
$500,000  to  $600,000  by  one  of  San  Francisco's  leading  business  men, 
Mr.  Charles  F.  Doe,  for  the  building  of  a  new  University  library.  But 
it  is  not  in  the  public-spirited  wealthy  alone  that  the  University  is 
beginning  to  find  her  strength.  In  countless  ways  donations  are  being 
made  by  those  of  more  modest  income,  from  the  five  dollars  that  comes 
as  an  annual  gift  from  an  anonymous  alumnus,  or  the  scholarship  money 
returned  by  another  graduate,  to  the  more  substantial  gifts  for  library 
cr  departments.  It  is  of  deepest  significance  that  California's  alunuii 
feel  the  impulse  to  give  of  their  own,  for  in  this  abiding  love  for  their 
University  lies  the  real  promise  of  her  permanent  and  increasing  great- 
ness. 

It  will  be  fitting  at  this  point  to  mention  some  of  the  leading  bene- 
factions to  the  University  in  the  years  of  President  Wheeler's  adminis- 
tration. Only  a  bare  handful  may  be  recounted  in  this  brief  history. 
Significant  of  his  concern  for  the  higher  life  of  the  University  was  the 
gift,  in  1902,  by  Mr.  D.  0.  Mills,  of  $50,000  for  the  furtherance  of  the 
work  of  the  Department  of  Philosophy.  This  was  in  addition  to  Mr. 
Mills's  original  gift  of  $75,000  for  the  establishment  of  a  chair  of  philos- 
ophy. The  endowment  of  another  important  chair— in  classics— is  due 
to  the  generosity  of  Mrs.  Jane  K.  Sather,  who  has  given  $75,000  for  that 
purpose.  Mrs.  Sather  has  also  qiade  over  to  the  University  real  property 
of  great  value  for  the  establishment  and  support  of  a  law  library,  and 
has,  in  addition,  made  important  gifts  of  books.  The  construction  of 
a  Physiology  building,  at  an  expense  of  $25,000,  has  been  made  possible 
by  the  generosity  of  Mr.  Rudolph  Spreckels,  and  its  thorough  equip- 
ment by  Dr.  Max  Herzstein's  gift  of  $8,000.  A  most  important  addition 
to  the  library  of  political  science,  finance,  and  history  has  been  made 
by  Claus  Spreckels 's  gift  of  $11,675.82.  Mr.  H.  Weinstock  has  pre- 
sented the  University  with  $5,000  as  a  foundation  fund  for  the 
** Barbara  Weinstock  Lectures  on  the  Morals  of  Trade."  One  of  the 
sorest  needs  of  the  University  has  been  met  in  the  construction  of  a 
great  open-air  theater,  built  on  the  model  of  the  Greek  Theater,  and 
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seating  some  seven  thousand  people.  Mr.  W.  R.  Hearst  contributed  the 
$40,000  necessary  for  the  building  of  this  unique  structure.  An 
assemblage  place,  not  only  capacious  but  singularly  beautiful,  it  will 
prove  a  source  of  stimulation  in  ways  that  have  heretofore  been  beyond 
the  University's  power  to  realize. 

When  we  attempt  to  recount  Mrs.  Hearst's  gifts  to  the  University 
the  pen  fails.    They  are  numerous  beyond  any  possible  listing,  because 
many  of  them  are  Imown  only  to  Mrs.  Hearst  herself.    We  have  already 
recounted  Mrs.  Hearst's  assumption  of  the  expenses  of  the  architectural 
competition.     Mrs.  Hearst  is  now  erecting,  in  accordance  with  the 
accepted  plans,  a  mining  building  as  a  memorial  to  her  husband,  Senatoi- 
Hearst.    The  minimum  cost  of  this  building  will  be  half  a  million  of 
dollars.    She  is  maintaining  the  department  of  anthropology,  expend- 
ing $10,000  a  year  for  five  years  for  excavations  and  research  in  Egypt, 
$3,500  a  year  for  five  years  for  the  like  work  in  South  America,  $10,C" 
a  year  for  two  years  for  research  in  Greece,  and  $6,000  a  year  for  ant 
pological  work  in  California,  Mexico,  and  New  Mexico.     The 
nance  of  this  department  alone  for  1900-1902  was  at  a  cost  of  $103»fl 
She  has  contributed  over  $6,000  for  a  museum  building,  has  present 
the  University  with  Hearst  Hall,  valued  at  $50,000,  has  supported 
Hearst  Domestic  Industries  at  an  annual  cost  of  over  $15,000,  has  pr^ . 
vided  over  $27,000  for  the  equipment  of  the  medical  department,  $13,000] 
for  a  mining  laboratory,  and  $8,400  for  the  equipment  of  gymnasi!iiii&  • 
The  President's  biennial  report  of  1898-1900  gives  the  following  figorMl 
for  the  two  years  recorded:    *'The  total  of  gifts  for  which  figures  haTftJl 
been  given  in  the  foregoing  list  (exclusive  of  the  support  of  archso- 
logical  expeditions  of  about  $30,000  a  year)    is  $271,566.65.     Thk. 
amount   is,   however,   far  less  than  what   Mrs.   Hearst   has  actuallj 
expended  for  the  benefit,  direct  or  indirect,  of  the  University.*' 

But  to  write  a  list  of  Mrs.  Hearst's  gifts  to  the  University  is  all  J 
unsatisfactory,  for  the  real  significance  of  them  lies  not  so  much  in  their 
magnificence,  if  one  may  use  the  word,  but  rather  in  the  fine  insight  of 
the  giver,  the  sympathetic  touch  with  younger  lives,  the  personal  delight 
m  discovering  the  deepest  and  the  most  real  needs.  And  though  great 
beyond  reckoning  has  been  the  tale  of  her  free-will  offerings,  greater, 
after  all,  and  more  lasting  in  worth  for  the  University  has  been  the  fine 
idealism  of  her  character,  her  unswerving  faith  in  the  beautiful  and 
the  true  and  the  good,  and  her  high  efi^orts  toward  their  realization  in 
her  chosen  children. 

And  yet,  even  with  this  generosity  of  her  friends,  the  University  has 
not  been  wholly  free  of  embarra-ssment.  Almost,  it  might  be  said,  it 
has  suffered  from  too  much  good-will.  In  1898-99.  the  total  registration 
of  students,  including  those  in  the  professional  colleges,  was  2,439: 
in  1902-03  it  had  leaped  to  3,275.  In  1898-99  the  total  registration  in 
the  academic  colleges  alone  was  1,717 ;  in  1902-03  it  had  increased  by 
more  than  one  half,  being  in  that  year  2,669.  Meanwhile  the  two-cent 
tax,  which,  in  1899,  had  been  just  sufficient  to  meet  the  University's 
needs,  yielded  an  income  that  inerea.sed  only  very  slightly  from  year  to 
year.  Between  1899-1900  and  1901-1902  it  grew  by  but  4.4  per  cent. 
**Had  it  not  been  for  the  generous  aid  of  its  private  friends,"  writes 
President  Wheeler  in  his  report  of  1900-02,  **the  University  would  have 
been   crippled   and   well-nigh   helpless."     But  though   there   may   be 
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As  in  its  examination  of  schools  and  its  Farmers'  Institutes,  the 
University  aimed  to  come  into  closer  touch  with  the  people  of  the  State, 
so,  in  1902,  it  prepared  to  meet  the  more  popular  needs  for  instruction 
and  stimulus  by  the  organization  of  a  Department  of  University  Exten- 
sion. This  department,  planned  largely  on  the  lines  of  the  English 
system,  has  established  centers  of  extension  work  throughout  the  State, 
which  are  visited  by  a  corps  of  lecturers  whose  duties  lie  entirely  or 
mainly  in  the  extension  field.  The  success  in  this  work,  too,  promises 
permanence. 

Important  for  the  professional  teaching  of  the  University  has  been 
the  wise  reorganization  of  the  Medical  Department.  In  the  past  years, 
the  Medical  College  was  perforce  compelled  to  resort  almost  entirely 
to  practicing  physicians  of  San  Francisco  for  its  instructing  body. 
While  the  efforts  of  the  men  who,  in  the  midst  of  their  medical  labors, 
gave  of  their  time  and  strength  to  the  college,  may  not  be  too  highly 
praised,  it  is  nevertheless  obvious  that,  excellent  as  these  efforts  were, 
they  could  not  be  made  adequate  for  a  medical  school  of  highest  scholarly 
rank.  President  Wheeler,  in  his  first  report  to  the  board  of  regents, 
called  attention  to  the  need  for  better  organization  of  the  Medical 
Department,  and  it  is  due  to  his  efforts  that  the  succeeding  years  have 
witnessed  an  increasingly  better  equipment  and  disposition  of  the 
medical  work. 

Graduate  work  in  the  University  has  in  the  last  few  years  been 
organized  with  growing  success.  Not  only  has  the  number  of  graduate 
students  increased  with  great  rapidity,  as  indicated  by  an  enrollment  of 
244  students  in  1903  as  against  64  in  1893,  but  the  work  has  come  to  be 
of  a  more  distinctly  advanced  kind  than  in  the  years  of  its  inception. 
The  departments  now  recognize  a  radical  difference  in  aim  and  methods 
between  undergraduate  and  advanced  work,  so  that  the  higher  degrees 
now  signify  not  a  mere  prolonging  of  the  period  of  residence,  but  the 
successful  completion  of  work  of  a  thoroughly  graduate  nature. 

A  factor  of  great  importance  in  the  University's  life  is  its  function 
as  a  training  school  for  prospective  teachers  of  the  State.  By  a  law 
of  the  State,  boards  of  education  and  examination  have  authority  to 
issue  certificates  of  high  school  grade,  without  examination,  to  graduates 
of  the  University  who  are  recommended  by  the  faculty.  The  operation 
of  this  law  has  been, of  utmost  benefit  to  California,  in  that  it  has 
encouraged  the  University  to  send  forth  trained  students  into  the  high 
school  field.  The  result  has  been  not  only  a  bettering  of  the  tone  and 
scholarly  character  of  secondary  teaching,  but  also  a  securer  and  more 
sympathetic  drawing  together  of  the  University  and  high  school  forces. 
The  coming  years  bid  fair  to  witness  the  long-desired  establishment  of 
a  Teachers'  College. 

The  University  has  established  a  regular  series  of  publications  in 
each  of  the  following  departments:  Botany,  Geology,  Education, 
Zoology,  Gneco-Roman  Archeology,  Egyptian  Archaeology,  American 
Archaeology  and  Ethnology,  Anthropolog>%  Physiology,  Pathology, 
Astronomy,  and  Agriculture.  It  also  issues,  every  quarter,  the  * 'Uni- 
versity Chronicle,"  which  is  an  official  record  of  University  life. 

The  University  now  comprises  the  following  colleges  and  departments : 
College  of  Letters,  College  of  Social  Sciences,  College  of  Natural 
Sciences,   College   of  Commerce,   College   of   Agriculture,   College  of 
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Mechanics,  College  of  Mining,  College  of  Civil  Engineering,  College  of 
Chemistry,  Lick  Astronomical  Department,  Mark  Hopkins  Institute  of 
Art,  Hastings  College  of  Law,  Medical  Department,  Postgraduate 
Medical  Department,  Dental  Department,  California  College  of  Phar- 
macy. 

In  this  very  brief  account  of  the  University's  life,  it  has  clearly  been 
impossible  to  trace  out,  with  the  explicit  detail  that  their  importance 
warrants,  the  factors  and  forces  that  have  made  the  institution  what  it 
is.  But  bare  as  the  outlines  are,  they  may,  if  nothing  more,  serve  to 
suggest  the  peculiar  conditions  amid  which  a  State  University  is  placed, 
the  difficulties  of  its  development,  the  boundless  scope  of  its  oppor- 
tunities. The  University  of  California  has  not  made  its  way  without 
struggles  peculiar  to  an  institution  that  finds  its  support  in  the  suffrage 
of  the  people.  It  is  of  the  deepest  import  to  the  cause  of  public  higher 
education  that  it  has  won  its  support  without  truckling,  that  it  has 
never  lowered  its  ideals  to  temporary  public  wishes,  but  has  held  high 
the  standard  of  pure  scholarship.  The  IJniversity  of  California  is  to-day 
without  doubt  a  permanent  factor  in  the  life  of  the  State,  and  as  such, 
the  outgoing  of  its  influence  may  not  be  measured.  With  its  sister 
university,  it  stands  for  the  development  of  the  very  highest  in  the 
character  of  California.  It  may  be  extravagant  to  predict,  as  some 
are  pleased  to  do,  that  in  California  a  new  note  in  world  thought  and 
feeling  is  to  be  sounded— a  new  literature,  art,  philosophy.  Yet  it  is 
hardly  extravagant  to  feel  convinced  that  California  is  immense  in 
possibilities  of  culture,  that  her  birth  to  a  richer  life  is  even  now  but 
just  accomplished,  while  the  greatness  of  her  days  may  scarcely  be 
foretold.  In  the  midst  of  this  youthful  promise,  the  two  vigorous 
universities  stand  as  nurturers  of  the  best.  If  the  life  of  the  past  is 
promise  of  the  future,  California  is  assuredly  secure  in  the  high 
character  of  her  university  guides. 
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LELAND  STANFORD  JUNIOR  UNIVERSITY. 


By  dr.  O.   L.  ELLIOTT,  Reoistbab. 


The  years  1904-1906  have  been  marked  (1)  by  the  death  of  Mrs. 
Stanford,  (2)  by  a  change  in  the  internal  administration  of  the  Uni- 
versity through  a  new  organization  of  the  Faculty,  and  (3)  by  a  steady 
growth  and  strengthening  of  the  work  of  instruction  in  various 
directions. 

The  •  death  of  Mrs.  Stanford  occurred  February  28,  1905,  after 
practically  all  she  had  plauned  for  the  University  had  been  realized,  or 
made  clearly  possible.  By  courage,  devotion,  and  great  personal  sacri- 
fice, the  University  was  brought  through  a  trying  period  of  financial 
stress,  and  the  great  material  plan,  outlined  at  the  very  beginning, 
carried  almost  to  completion.  The  property  finally,  as  turned  over  to 
the  University  trustees  from  the  Stanford  estate,  amounted  to  more 
than  $20,000,000,  which  promises,  under  wise  and  careful  management, 
a  future  income  of  more  than  a  million  dollars  per  year. 

Opening  with  an  attendance,  in  1891-92,  of  559  students,  numbers 
mcreased  rapidly  until,  in  1894-95,  1,100  was  reached.  Then  followed 
A  period  of  retrenchment  and  severe  economy,  due  to  financial  stress. 
Numbers  remained  practically  stationary  until  1899-1900.  Since  that 
time  there  has  been  a  steady  growth,  the  number  for  1905-06  being 
1,786.  After  the  finances  of  the  University  had  been  happily  adjusted, 
the  income  was  mortgaged  for  some  years  in  the  interest  of  completing 
the  original  building  plans,  and  it  was  not  until  1904-05  that  additional 
moneys  could  be  used  for  purposes  of  university  in^ruction.  In  this 
year  a  moderate  increase  in  salaries  was  made  possible,  and  numerous 
instructors  were  added  to  the  staflf,  mainly  in  the  way  of  strengthening 
existing  departments.  Plans  for  enlargement  and  expansion,  including 
the  establishment  of  new  professorships,  have  been  temporarily  checked 
by  the  earthquake  of  April,  1906,  but  the  restoration  of  buildings 
destroyed  or  injured  by  the  earthquake  is  being  pushed  with  vigor,  and 
by  the  first  of  September,  1907,  the  Quadrangles  (excepting  Memorial 
Church  and  the  Arch)  and  the  Chemistry  building  will  have  been  com- 
pletely restored.  The  Arch,  the  Church,  the  Gymnasium,  and  the 
Library  can  be  rebuilt  more  leisurely  without  seriously  retarding  the 
internal  development  of  the  University.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  feeling 
of  confidence  in  the  assured  pasition  and  steady  growth  of  the  University 
was  never  so  strong  as  now. 

The  reorganization  of  the  Faculty  as  an  administrative  body  is 
marked  chiefly  by  the  creation  of  the  Advisory  Board,  the  Executive 
Committee,  and  the  Department  Faculties.  The  Advisory  Board  is  a 
body  of  nine  men,  elected  by  the  Academic  Council,  to  whom  all  matters 
concerning  the  relations  of  the  President  to  the  Board  of  Trustees  are 
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submitted  by  the  President.  Neither  the  President  nor  the  Board  of 
Trustees  is  bound  by  any  action  of  the  Advisory  Board.  In  practice, 
however,  the  President  and  the  Advisory  Board  will  naturally  work 
together,  and  the  President's  proposals  and  recommendations  to  the 
Trustees  will  have,  thereby,  additional  weight  and  importance. 

The  Academic  Council,  consisting  of  all  professors,  associate  pro- 
fessors, and  assistant  professors  of  three  years'  standing,  a  body  at 
present  of  some  seventy-five  members,  has  neither  the  time  nor  oppor- 
tunity for  adequately  working  out  the  various  detailed  matters  of 
internal  administration.  Under  the  new  Articles  of  Organization  this 
task  is  intrusted  to  an  Executive  Committee  consisting  of  three  ex-oflScio 
members  (President,  Vice-President,  and  Registrar)  and  ten  members 
elected  by  the  Academic  Council.  The  Executive  Committee  is  intended 
to  act  for  the  Council  in  all  routine  matters,  but  all  measures  involving 
a  change  in  University  policy  must  be  submitted  to  the  Academic 
Council.  The  Council  may  also  at  any  time,  of  its  own  motion,  instruct 
or  overrule  the  Executive  Committee  in  all  except  certain  minor  details 
of  administration.  Both  Advisory  Board  and  Executive  Committee 
have  taken  up  their  duties  with  vigor,  and  the  effectiveness  of  the  new 
arrangement  is  practically  demonstrated. 

The  Department  Faculty  replaces  the  old  Major  Professor  system  so 
far  as  the  management  of  departmental  affairs  is  concerned.  The  Major 
Professor  becomes  executive  head  of  the  Department  Faculty,  but  with 
no  power  of  action  in  department  matters  except  such  as  may  ho 
intrusted  to  him  by  the  Department  Faculty  itself. 

The  entrance  requirements  of  the  University  have  been  revised  in 
minor  details.  Certain  new  subjects  have  been  added,  and  the  intent 
has  been  to  include  all  subjects  of  disciplinary  and  training  value,  which 
may  properly  be  included  in  the  high  school  curriculum.  The  purpose 
of  the  University  is  to  make  it  possible  for  the  graduate  of  an  approved 
and  thoroughly  strong  four  years'  high  school  course  to  enter  the  Uni- 
versity in  undergraduate  standing  directly  and  without  intermediate 
processes.  Uncertainty  as  to  actual  conditions  in  preparatory  schools, 
and  the  desirability  of  accrediting  only  work  of  real  value,  still  make 
certain  technical  restrictions  necessary.  It  is  the  policy  of  the  Uni- 
versity, however,  to  leave  the  determination  and  arrangement  of  the 
preparatory  course  of  study  to  the  high  schools  themselves,  offering  to 
them  the  benefit  of  its  experience  in  the  way  of  advice  and  counsel  only. 
The  list  oif  entrance  subjects  accepted  by  the  University  numbers  thirty- 
five,  aggregating  forty-seven  and  one-half  units.  Fifteen  units,  of  which 
English  composition  only  is  prescribed,  are  necessary  for  full  under- 
graduate standing. 

Some  consideration  has  been  given  to  the  question  of  raising  standards 
of  admission  by  withholding  acceptance  of  credentials  from  all  who  do 
not  present  a  higher  standard  of  excellence  than  has  heretofore  obtained, 
in  character,  maturity,  seriousness  of  purpose,  and  scholarly  attainment. 
This  attempt  is  still  in  the  experimental  stage. 

The  problem  of  athletic  sports  has  engaged  the  attention  of  Stanford 
as  of  so  many  universities  during  this  period.  The  evils  attending  the 
chief  intercollegiate  sport,  football,  liave  become  so  pronounced  that 
Stanford,  acting  with  the  State  University  of  California,  has  decided  to 
substitute  for  the  American  game,  Rugby  football.     It  is  hoped  that 
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mxBy  of  the  evils  of  the  old  game  will  be  thus  obviated.  The  value  of 
athletic  games  in  the  university  is  unquestioned,  and  Stanford  with  all 
the  other  universities  is  interested  in  their  rational  development. 

The  work  of  the  University  is  embraced  in  the  following  g<»neral 
departmental  groupings:  (1)  the  Ancient  and  Modem  Languages; 
(2)  the  Natural  Sciences ;  (3)  the  Mathematical  Sciences ;  (4)  Philosophy, 
Law,  History  and  Political  Science;  (5)  Engineering.  Instruction  is 
offered  in  all  of  these  lines  and  departments  to  meet  the  needs  of  under- 
graduates. In  most  departments  graduate  work  has  been  undertaken, 
but  the  number  of  graduate  students  is  not  large,  and  emphasis  has  not 
yet  been  put  upon  this  side  of  the  work.  One  hundred  and  twenty  units 
of  university  work  are  required  for  graduation,  which  is  the  academic 
measure  of  a  normal  four  years'  course  of  study.  No  subjects  are  pre- 
scribed for  graduation.  The  student,  however,  must  elect  some  depart- 
ment, or  division  of  a  department,  as  a  major  subject.  Upon  this  subject 
he  must  spend  a  fourth  to  a  third  of  his  time,  the  remainder  of  his 
course  being  made  up  on  the  student's  own  initiative,  but  subject  to  the 
advice  and  approval  of  the  Major  Department. 

The  President  of  the  University  since  its  organization  is  David  Starr 
Jordan,  LL.D. 
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mSTTTUnON  FOR  THE  DEAF  AND  THE  BLIND. 


By  warren  WILKINSON,  Pbincipal. 


The  biennial  period  ending  Junie  30,  1906,  was  one  of  great  peace  and 
prosperity  in  the  history  of  the  Institution  until  the  morning  of  April 
18, 1906,  when  an  earthquake  of  unusual  severity  threw  the  whole  house- 
hold into  great  consternation,  although  the  pupils  and  oflScers  behaved 
with  singular  coolness  and  self-possession.  For  the  three  days  after 
the  shock,  school  was  practically  suspended,  though  a  sort  of  class 
organization  was  kept  up,  but  the  sessions  were  held  under  the  trees,  and 
teachers  and  children  were  playmates  rather  than  pedagogue  and 
student.  On  Monday,  the  23d,  we  had  become  so  used  to  temblors  that 
it  was  considered  wise  to  resume  work  in  a  normal  way,  and  from  that 
time  to  the  close  of  the  term,  June  12,  there  was  no  further  interruption 
of  studies,  and  the  concert  given  by  the  blind  pupils  on  the  Friday  even- 
ing preceding  Commencement,  and  the  graduating  exercises  at  the  close 
of  school,  June  12,  were  held  in  the  chapel  before  a  large  audience  of 
relatives  and  friends  who  came  from  far  and  near  to  witness  the  some- 
what novel  exhibition  of  methods  and  results  of  teaching  the  deaf  and 
the  blind. 

The  attendance  of  pupils  for  the  last  two  years  has  been  as  follows : 

On  rolls  June  30,  1904: 

Deaf   boys ._ 77 

Deaf  girls f52— 189 

Blind    boys _ 42 

Blind  girls 'AO—  72 

—  211 
The  admissions  since  the  same  date  have  been — 

Deaf   boys _ 2(» 

Deaf  girls _..     24—  50 

Blind    boys _. _ 10 

Blind    girls 14—  24 

74 

Total   under  instruction 285 

There  have  been  graduated,  discharged,  and  died,  as 
follows : 

Deaf  boys :^0 

Deaf   girls ___ 19 

Died 1—  50 

Blind    boys 10 

Blind    girls 9 

Died   1—  26 

Total  deductions _ _ _ 76 

On  rolls  June  30,  1906 209 

The  attendance  during  the  biennial  period  is  the  largest  in  the  history 
of  the  Institution,  but  the  earthquake  has  undoubtedly  caused  many 
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people  to  leave  the  State,  and  our  own  school  has  suffered  by  the 
removal  of  a  good  many  parents  who  have  taken  their  children  to 
former  homes  in  other  states  or  territories.  There  are,  however,  indi- 
cations that  newcomers  will  fill  their  places,  and  the  accommodations 
of  the  Institution  will  be  taxed  to  their  utmost  capacity  during  the 
current  year. 

The  educational  methods  of  the  school  have  not  been  materially 
changed  since  our  last  report.  Indeed,  it  is  doubtful  if  any  new  method 
will  ever  be  found  of  teaching  the  deaf  or  the  blind.  Equipments, 
environments,  combinations,  new  applications  of  old  truths  will  vary 
and  improve,  but  success  in  solving  the  problem  we  all  seek,  namely, 
how  best  to  ameliorate  the  handicap  of  deafness  and  blindness,  will 
always  depend  for  its  solution  upon  the  skill,  the  enthusiasm  and 
resourcefulness  of  the  teacher,  and  the  patient  persistence,  energy,  and 
aptitude  of  the  pupil.  No  method  will  succeed  in  the  hands  of  a  duU 
teacher.  Any  method  followed  by  a  competent  teacher  will  show  good 
results,  which  goes  to  prove  how  much  more  important  the  man  is  than 
the  method,  whether  it  be  the  French,  the  German,  or  the  Combined. 
The  usage  in  the  California  Institution  has  been  and  is  to  employ  all 
means  of  reaching  and  developing  the  mind,  and  to  fit  the  pupil  for 
intelligent  citizenship  and  moral  rectitude,  and  we  have  seen  no  reason 
to  doubt  the  wisdom  of  this  usage,  when  the  axiom  of  **the  greatest  good 
to  the  greatest  number"  is  taken  into  consideration. 

At  the  last  session  of  the  Legislature,  the  following  Act  was  passed, 
much  to  the  gratification  of  all  friends  of  the  Institution : 

The  people  of  the  State  of  California,  represented  in  Senate  and  Assembly,  do 
enact  as  follows : 

Section  1.  The  Political  Code  of  the  State  of  California  is  hereby  amended  by 
adding  thereto  a  new  sect  ion.  to  be  numbered  and  known  as  Section  2236,  to  read 
as  follows : 

2236.  The  Institution  for  the  Deaf  and  Dumb  and  the  Blind,  located  in  Berkeley, 
Alameda  County,  and  heretofore  known  as  the  Deaf,  Dumb  and  Blind  Asylum,  shall 
hereafter  be  named  and  known  and  designated  as  the  "California  Institution  for  the 
Deaf  and  the  Blind." 

Sec.  2.     Section  2237  of  the  Political  Code  is  hereby  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

2237.  The  Institution  for  the  Deaf  and  the  Blind,  located  at  Berkeley,  Alameda 
County,  is  a  part  of  the  school  system  of  the  State,  except  that  it  shall  derive  no 
revenue  from  the  public  school  fund,  and  has  for  its  object  the  education  of  the  deaf 
and  the  blind  who,  by  reason  of  their  infirmity,  can  not  be  taught  in  the  public 
schools.  It  shall  be  known  and  designated  as  the  California  Institution  for  the  Deaf 
and  the  Blind. 

The  purpose  of  the  Act  above  quoted  was  to  give  a  definite  status  to 
the  Institution  as  a  part  of  the  educational  system  of  the  State,  to 
relieve  the  school  of  a  misnomer,  and  to  disabuse  the  public  mind,  if 
possible,  of  the  idea  that  the  Institution  is  an  asylum,  a  name  which 
is  as  misleading  and  inappropriate  as  to  call  tlie  university  an  asylum, 
or  a  normal  school  a  ** retreat.'*  Deaf  or  blind  boys  or  girls  come  to 
Berkeley  from  all  parts  of  the  State  to  obtain  an  education,  and  for  no 
other  purpase.  The  parents  are  not  paupers,  the  pupils  are  not  vicious, 
not  insane,  not  criminal,  nor  diseased.  They  spend  their  sununer 
vacation  at  home,  and  leave  the  Institution  permanently  at  nineteen 
years  of  age  to  take  their  places  in  the  ranks  of  productive  industry 
with  their  fellows,  and  it  is  nothing  but  the  truth  to  say  that  they  hold 
their  own  in  the  fierce  struererle  for  existence  with  the  best  of  them.  To 
call  a  school  of  this  kind  an  asylum  is  an  injustice  to  the  pupils,  and  an 
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offense  to  their  parents  and  relatives,  and  for  this  reason  we  congratulate 
the  friends  of  the  Institution,  and  thank  the  members  of  the  last  Legis- 
lature,  for  the  change  of  name  and  this  definition  of  the  purpose  and 
function  of  the  Institution. 

RECEIPTS  AND  EXPENDITURES. 

Receipts. 

Appropriation  for  salaries  and  wages $91,200  00 

Appr(H[>riation  for  support 40,960  00 

$132,160  00 

Ewpenditures. 

Salaries  and  wages $90,168  29 

Supplies  40,303  26 

130,471  55 

Balance $7,688  4,% 

CONTINGENT  FUND. 

Balance  on  hand  June  30,  1904 $4  279  12 

Receipts   i3;497  i<j 

in         -11^  $17,776  31 

Expenditures 13.509  82 

Balance  on  hand  June  30,  1906 $4,266  40 
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STATE  PUBUaTION  OF  TEXT-BOOKS. 

AN  HISTORICAL  REVIEV. 

By  ROBERT  FUBLONQ, 

Secrotary  of  State  Text-Book  CoMittee. 
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The   preparation   and   distribution  of  ten-books  *  if 

become  a  work  of  significance  in  the  ^h(0ii  wdminiMtJ^  '-alifunj;a  tia^ 
The  various  duties  necessary  to  the  pnf^  wrfo^  ^^  ^^^  ^^^^^ ' 
require  nearly  as  much  timo  and  effort «  il/oth.^^^  ^'^  ^'"  ^'•^'"*' 
the  office  of  Superintendent  of  PubUc  Imtrncti^''   ^'^  cohiSilkI  ]- 

Nor  is  the  Department  of  Public  Instiurtion  th 
State  government 'whose  energies  are  taxed  in  -^  d*«pLrmi*-i,:  ■* 

The  work  adds  to  tlie  duties  of  ^yeriTSZ^^'^^*^^  ''"'^ 
chief  executive,  tlie  (iovernor  of  the  SUteirfiif^-^^  "' 
Text-Book  Committee  and  ex-officio  Pn*AL  ,  ^  '-'iJi-iriL 
Education.  ^*^  ^  ^  >i«> 

The  Superintendent  of  State  PriiitiB»i,|,  " 
force  in  his  office,  a  small  army  of  mo  iJd^  *fidnj(ii   -. 
mechanical  work  of  printing  and  bindini  J^^™*^  «ix:ur 

The  various  agencies  engaged  in  the  diS!l?*^  ""  '^^*   "*' 
schools  nmy  also  well  be  included  ^jSj"*^  ^  '•"    ' 
the  conduct  of  this  extensive  public eabite?^ ^  i-i--.   . 

A  work  of  such  magnitude  eonneetedS!L. 
recognized  as  an  important  factor  iaftj^T'^^ii' 


is  no  less  a  factor  in  the  economic  pojg.X^'"««5aiJn:: 
business  affairs.  ^^•^ftm 

Since  California  has  the  unlq^g 


:i> 


government  that  manufaeturej  it*  tfiuS^  ^  *Htii^  -.  ■  '»* 

conducted  nmy  be  found  mt(>r^tiu^  ^^  *  ^^W^*^  -  *•' 

Students  of  educationtd  history  |[^ 
that  led  to  the  adoption  of  tb'  f^^; 
Constitution    of   California   that  i 
nunecessary  here.     That  am<Di|B^ 
Was  ratified  by  the  peoplf*  in  WSl 
following,  statutes  were  enai^ 
iijto  operation. 

Fmm  the  time  the 


r'T  th(*  le^i-^lf^ti^ 
m  '  \teDt  and   m 
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It  evidently  was  the  thought  of  the  first  promoters  of  State  publica- 
tion that  fewer  books  than  were  then  in  use  in  the  seiiools  would 
satisfy  the  needs  of  pupils  and  that  this  would  be  a  saving  in  cost  to 
school  patrons.  That  this  idea  obtained  at  that  time  is  shown  in  the 
provisions  of  the  legislative  act  of  1885,  authorizing  the  preparation  and 
distribution  of  a  State  series  consisting  of  three  readers,  one  speller, 
one  arithmetic,  one  grammar,  one  history  of  the  United  States,  and  one 
geography. 

It  was  soon  discovered  that  the  limited  number  of  text-books  prescribed 
by  statute  was  inadequate.  No  provision  had  been  made  for  texts  on 
several  other  subjects  usually  taught  in  elementary  schools;  further- 
more, the  text  adapted  to  the  grammar  school  was  found  too  difficult 
m  the  lower  or  primary  grades.  A  single  book  would  not  suffice  fipr  all 
grades,  in  most  of  the  studies  in  the  elementary  course.  I 

To  meet  these  difficulties  the  Legislature  of  1887  passed  an  act  pro- 
viding for  a  primary  or  beginners'  text-book  in  each  of  the  studies, 
arithmetic,  language,  and  geography,  also  one  book  in  physiology  and 
hygiene.  These  books,  like  those  named  in  the  act  of  1885,  were  to  be 
prepared  by  or  under  the  supervision  of  the  State  Board  of  Education, 
and  b'     manufactured  at  the  State  Printing  Office. 

An  elementary  book  in  **the  civil  government  of  the  United  States, 
with  a  special  analysis  of  the  government  of  the  State  of  California,*' 
was  provided  for  by  an  act  of  the  Legislature  of  1889.  The  book  that 
was  prepared  under  this  act  and  copyrighted  in  1891  has  survived  until 
the  present  day.  Whether  this  has  been  due  to  the  lengthy  and  compre- 
hensive title  given  to  the  book  in  the  act  providing  for  its  publication, 
or  to  the  exhaustive  **  special  analysis  of  the  government  of  the  State 
of  California,*'  which  the  act  contemplated  should  be  made  in  the  text, 
may  never  become  known. 

In  the  history  of  California's  text-books  this  work  on  civil  government 
occupies  a  unique  place.  The  substitutions,  revisions,  and  various 
mutations  that,  during  twenty  years,  have  marked  the  processes  of 
evolution  in  State  texts,  have  eliminated  all  of  the  early  books  save  this 
one.  It  might  be  claimed  that  this  is  a  simple  example  of  the  ''survival 
of  the  fittest,"  but  there  are  some  class-room  teachers  who  would  dis- 
pute the  claim.  However,  it  is  the  one  **old  Argonaut"  of  pioneer 
text-book  days  that  has  never  been  superseded,  although  now  in  practical 
retirement.  Its  companion  texts  of  that  early  period  are  strewn  along 
the  highway  of  educational  progress,  mute  though  eloquent  witnesses 
that  California  has  passed  over  the  road. 

Notwithstanding  this  widening  of  the  original  scope  of  State  publica- 
tion, both  in  multiplying  the  number  of  books  and  in  providing  for 
additional  studies,  the  text-book  product  of  the  State's  industry  still 
failed  to  meet  the  expectations  of  the  people.  The  teaching  force  of  the 
State  murmured  its  dissatisfaction  with  the  contents  of  the  prescribed 
books.  Crudities, 'misstatements  of  fact,  and  a  general  want  of  attract- 
iveness in  the  texts  made  them  difficult  for  teachers  and  uninteresting 
to  pupils.  Evidences  of  a  lack  of  skill  in  text-book  making  appeared  in 
every  book  that  so  far  had  been  prepared  under  the  system.  Quality 
had  not  been  considered  a  factor,  for  most  of  the  texts  were  neither 
pedagogical  nor  modem.  Quantity,  at  first  restricted,  was  later  enlarged 
when  the  number  and  kinds  of  books  were  increased,  which  fact  added 
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materially  to  the  cost  for  school  patrons.  This  latter  result  was 
especially  disappointing  to  the  promoters  of  State  publication  who  had 
promised  great  reductions  in  cost  of  books.  Upon  the  whole,  the  method 
of  providing  children's  school  books  cheaply,  to  which  the  people  had 
given  emphatic  approval  by  engrafting  it  on  the  Constitution  of  the 
State,  had  in  practice  proved  quite  unsatisfactory. 

After  four  years  without  text-book  legislation,  again  the  law-making 
body  of  the  State,  in  1893,  was  appealed  to  for  relief.  Either  a  revision 
of  the  books  for  the  purpose  of  improving  tliem,  or  the  abandonment  of 
State  publication  altogether,  was  urged  by  the  teachers  of  the  State 
almost  unanimously.  The  Legislature  of  1893  passed  an  act  authorizing 
a  revision  of  the  grammar,  advanced  arithmetic,  history,*  and  readers, 
also  authorizing  the  compilation  of  a  primary  history.  Under  the  direc- 
tion of  the  State  Board  of  Education,  and  under  the  immediate  super- 
vision of  an  editorial  staff,  the  books  named  for  revision  were  in  due 
time  ** revised''  or  practically  supplanted  by  new^  texts.  There  were 
three  readers  at  the  time,  which  number  the  act  provided  might  be 
increased  to  five,  at  the  discretion  of  the  State  Board  of  Education. 
The  number  of  readers  was  increased  to  four.  These  books  were  named 
and  known  as  the  Revised  First,  Revised  Second.  Revised  Third,  and 
Revised  Fourth  Readers  of  the  California  State  Series. 

The  Primary  History  of  the  United  States,  which  this  act  of  1893 
directed  to  be  made,  was  written,  but  the  text  failing  to  meet  the 
approval  of  the  State  Board  of  Education,  was  never  published. 

While  the  revised  books  were  an  improvement  on  those  that  had 
preceded  them  in  use,  they  failed  to  satisfy  the  requirements  of  the 
schools.  Dissatisfaction  was  heard  from  every  class-room.  So  general 
did  fault-finding  become  that  it  found  open  expression  in  resolutions 
adopted  at  nearly  every  institute  of  teachers  and  at  every  convention 
of  superintendents  held  in  the  State.  It  was  repeatedly  shown  by 
competent  judges  that  in  a  comparison  with  texts  used  in  several  other 
states,  the  California  books  suffered.  They  were  found  to  be  inferior 
in  both  plan  and  content,  while  the  mechanical  work  on  them  reflected 
no  credit  on  the  book-maker's  art. 

So  far  the  texts  had  been  compiled  by  California  writers,  who,  as 
authors,  were  previously  unknown.  These  writers  employed  for  the 
work  were  doubtless  ** well-qualified  persons,"  since  the  statute  directed 
they  should  be  so,  but  evidently  their  high  qualifications  extended  in 
other  directions  than  in  the  writing  of  text-books  adapted  to  California 
schools.  The  finished  products  of  their  skill  were  not  of  the  *' first  order 
of  excellence,"  which  standard  the  State  had  established  for  its  .school 
books  in  the  act  providing  for  their  preparation.  Teachers  demanded 
text-books  in  keeping  with  the  State's  progressive  school  system.  They 
found  their  work  in  the  class-rooms  hampered  l)eeause  of  the  inferior 
texts  they  were  compelled  by  law  to  use.  The  effects  of  tliis  condition  ii: 
the  schools,  serious  as  they  were,  would  doubtless  have  been  even  more 
disastrous  had  it  not  been  for  a  saving  provision  in  the  law  per- 
mitting the  use  of  other  books  to  supplement  the  State  texts.  Boards  of 
education  had  authority  to  adopt  lists  of  books  for  supplementary'  pur- 
poses. The  names  of  the  best  elementary  text-books  published  in  the 
Ignited  States  soon  appeared  in  school  manuals,  associated  with  the 
prescribed  State  publications.     It  was  permi.ssible  luidor  the   law  to 
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INSTITUTION  FOR  THE  DEAF  AND  THE  BLIND. 


By  warren  WILKINSON.  Pbincipal. 


The  biennial  period  ending  June  30, 1906,  was  one  of  great  peace  and 
prosperity  in  the  history  of  the  Institution  until  the  morning  of  April 
18, 1906,  when  an  earthquake  of  unusual  severity  threw  the  whole  house- 
hold into  great  consternation,  although  the  pupils  and  officers  behaved 
with  singiidar  coolness  and  self-possession.  For  the  three  days  after 
the  shock,  school  was  practically  suspended,  though  a  sort  of  class 
organization  was  kept  up,  but  the  sessions  were  held  under  the  trees,  and 
teachers  and  children  were  playmates  rather  than  pedagogue  and 
student.  On  Monday,  the  23d,  we  had  become  so  used  to  temblors  that 
it  was  considered  wise  to  resume  work  in  a  normal  way,  and  from  that 
time  to  the  close  of  the  term,  June  12,  there  was  no  further  interruption 
of  studies,  and  the  concert  given  by  the  blind  pupils  on  the  Friday  even- 
ing preceding  Commencement,  and  the  graduating  exercises  at  the  close 
of  school,  June  12,  were  held  in  the  chapel  before  a  large  audience  of 
relatives  and  friends  who  came  from  far  and  near  to  witness  the  some- 
what novel  exhibition  of  methods  and  results  of  teaching  the  deaf  and 
the  blind. 

The  attendance  of  pupils  for  the  last  two  years  has  been  a.s  follows : 

On  rolls  June  30,  1904: 

Deaf   boys 77 

Deaf  girls ._ _. _     62—189 

Blind    boys _ 42 

Blind  girls ._. _ •,]()—  72 

^  211 

The  admissions  since  the  same  date  have  been — 

Deaf  boys _._ 26 

Deaf  girls _...  24 —  50 

Blind    boys _     10 

Blind    giFls _ __ 14 —  24 

74 

Total   under  instruction _ ._.     285 

There  have  been  graduated,  discharged,  and  died,  as 
follows : 

Deaf   boys __ _._ :iO 

Deaf   girls 19 

Died 1—  50 

Blind    boys _ 16 

Blind    girls 9 

Died _ 1—  26 

Total  deductions _ _._ 76 

On  rolls  June  30,  1906 209 

The  attendance  during  the  biennial  period  is  the  largest  in  the  history 
of  the  Institution,  but  the  earthquake  has  undoubtedly  causied  ixvwix 
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people  to  leave  the  State,  and  our  own  school  has  suffered  by  the 
removal  of  a  good  many  parents  who  have  taken  their  children  to 
former  homes  in  other  states  or  territorias.  There  are,  however,  indi- 
cations that  newcomers  will  fill  their  places,  and  the  accoirunbdations 
of  the  Institution  will  be  taxed  to  their  utmost  capacity  during  the 
current  year. 

The  educational  methods  of  the  school  have  not  been  materially 
changed  since  our  last  report.  Indeed,  it  is  doubtful  if  any  new  method 
will  ever  be  found  of  teaching  the  deaf  or  the  blind.  Equipments, 
environments,  combinations,  new  applications  of  old  truths  will  vary 
and  improve,  but  success  in  solving  the  problem  we  all  seek,  namely, 
how  best  to  ameliorate  the  handicap  of  deafness  and  blindness,  will 
always  depend  for  its  solution  upon  the  skill,  the  enthusiasm  and 
resourcefulness  of  the  teacher,  and  the  patient  persistence,  energy,  and 
aptitude  of  the  pupil.  No  method  will  succeed  in  the  hands  of  a  dull 
teacher.  Any  method  followed  by  a  competent  teacher  will  show  good 
results,  which  goes  to  prove  how  much  more  importiint  the  man  is  than 
the  method,  whether  it  be  the  French,  the  (icrman,  or  the  Combined. 
The  usage  in  the  California  Institution  has  been  and  is  to  employ  all 
means  of  reaching  and  developing  the  mind,  and  to  fit  the  pupil  for 
intelligent  citizenship  and  moral  rectitude,  and  we  have  seen  no  reason 
to  doubt  the  wisdom  of  this  usage,  when  the  axiom  of  '*the  greatest  good 
to  the  greatest  number'*  is  taken  into  consideration. 

At  the  last  session  of  the  Legislature,  the  following  Act  was  passed, 
much  to  the  gratification  of  all  friends  of  the  Institution : 

The  people  of  the  Statp  of  California,  represented  in  Senate  and  Assembly,  do 
enact  as  follows : 

Section  1.  The  Political  Code  of  the  State  of  California  is  hereby  amended  by 
adding  thereto  a  new  section,  to  be  numbered  and  known  as  Section  2236,  to  read 
as  follows : 

2236.  The  Institution  for  the  Deaf  and  Dumb  and  the  Blind,  located  in  Berkeley, 
Alameda  County,  and  heretofore  known  as  the  Deaf,  Dumb  and  Blind  -fVsylum,  shall 
hereafter  be  named  and  known  and  designated  as  the  "California  Institution  for  the 
Deaf  and  the  Blind." 

Sec.  2.     Section  2237  of  the  Political  Code  is  hereby  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

2237.  The  Institution  for  the  Deaf  and  the  Blind,  located  at  Berkeley,  Alameda 
County,  is  a  part  of  the  school  system  of  the  State,  except  that  it  shall  derive  no 
revenue  from  the  public  school  fund,  and  has  for  its  object  the  education  of  the  deaf 
and  the  blind  who,  by  reason  of  their  infirmity,  can  not  be  taught  in  the  public 
schools.  It  shall  be  known  and  designated  as  the  California  Institution  for  the  Deaf 
and  the  Blind. 

The  purpose  of  the  Act  above  quoted  was  to  give  a  definite  status  to 
the  Institution  as  a  part  of  the  educational  system  of  the  State,  to 
relieve  the  school  of  a  misnomer,  and  to  disabuse  the  public  mind,  if 
possible,  of  the  idea  that  the  Institution  is  an  asylum,  a  name  which 
is  as  misleading  and  inappropriate  as  to  call  the  university  an  asylum, 
or  a  normal  school  a  ** retreat.''  Deaf  or  blind  boys  or  girls  come  to 
Berkeley  from  all  parts  of  the  State  to  obtain  an  education,  and  for  no 
other  purpose.  The  parents  are  not  paupers,  the  pupils  are  not  vicious, 
not  insane,  not  criminal,  nor  diseased.  They  spend  their  summer 
vacation  at  home,  and  leave  the  Institution  permanently  at  nineteen 
years  of  age  to  take  their  places  in  the  ranks  of  productive  industry 
with  their  fellows,  and  it  is  nothing  but  the  truth  to  say  that  they  hold 
their  own  in  the  fierce  struerffle  for  existence  with  the  best  of  them.  To 
call  a  school  of  this  kind  an  asylum  is  an  injustice  to  the  pupils,  and  an 
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offense  to  their  parents  and  relatives,  and  for  this  reason  we  congratulate 
the  friends  of  the  Institution,  and  thank  the  members  of  the  last  Legis- 
lature, for  tiie  change  of  name  and  this  definition  of  the  purpose  and 
function  of  the  Institution. 

RECEIPTS  AND  EXPENDITURES. 

ReceiptB, 

Appropriation  for  salaries  and  wages $91,200  00 

Appr(H^iation  for  support 40,960  00 

$132,160  00 

Ewpenditures. 

Salaries  and  wages $90,168  29 

Supplies  -    40,303  26 

130.471  55 

Balance   - ..         $1,688  45 

CONTINGENT  FUND. 

Balance  on  band  June  30,  1904 _ _ $4,279  12 

Receipts   - 13,497  19 

$17,776  31 
Expenditures    .._ 13.509  82 

Balance  on  band  June  30,  1906 $4.266  49 
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STATE  PUBLiaTION  OF  TEXT-BOOKS- 

AN  HISTORICAL  REVIEW. 


By  ROBERT  FURLONG, 

Secretary  of  State  Text-Book  Ck>inmittee. 


The  preparation  and  distribution  of  text-books  in  California  has 
become  a  work  of  significance  in  the  school  administration  of  the  State. 
The  various  duties  necessary  to  the  proper  performance  of  this  work 
require  nearly  as  much  time  and  effort  as  all  other  duties  combined  in 
the  office  of  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction. 

Nor  is  the  Department  of  Public  Instruction  the  only  department  of 
State  government 'whose  energies  are  taxed  in  preparing  school  books. 
The  work  adds  to  the  duties  of  several  officials,  extending  even  to  the 
chief  executive,  the  Governor  of  the  State,  who  is  Chairman  of  the 
Text-Book  Committee  and  ex-officio  President  of  the  State  Board  of 
Education. 

The  Superintendent  of  State  Printing  has,  in  addition  to  a  clerical 
force  in  his  office,  a  small  army  of  men  and  women  engaged  in  the 
mechanical  work  of  printing  and  binding  text-books  of  the  State  series. 

The  various  agencies  engaged  in  the  distribution  of  the  books  to  the 
schools  may  also  well  be  included  when  noting  the  forces  employed  in 
the  conduct  of  this  extensive  public  enterprise. 

A  work  of  such  magnitude  connected  with  the  public  schools  must  be 
recognized  as  an  important  factor  in  the  State's  educational  system.  It 
is  no  less  a  factor  in  the  economic  policy  of  the  State  as  relates  to  its 
business  affairs. 

Since  California  has  the  unique  distinction  of  being  the  only  State 
government  that  manufactures  its  text-books,  a  review  of  the  work  as 
conducted  may  be  found  interesting. 

Students  of  educational  history  are  so  familiar  with  the  conditions 
that  led  to  the  adoption  of  the  famous  ** Perry  Amendment"  to  the 
Constitution  of  California  that  a  discussion  of  those  conditions  is 
unnecessary  here.  That  amendment,  providing  for  State  text-books, 
was  ratified  by  the  people  in  1884.  At  the  session  of  the  Legislature 
following,  statutes  were  enacted  putting  this  constitutional  measure 
into  operation. 

From  the  time  the  State  began  the  manufacture  of  its  school  books 
under  the  legislative  act  of  1885,  that  enterprise  has  steadily  increased 
in  extent  and  importance.  During  a  period  of  twenty  years  it  has 
attained  a  growth  of  large  proportions.  Instead  of  eight  books  for 
which  provision  was  originally  made  by  statute,  the  number  of  different 
texts  now  prepared  by  the  State  is  fifteen,  and  instead  of  editions  of  a 
few  thou.sands  of  the  earlier  books,  editions  now  often  reach  100,000 
copies  of  a  single  book. 
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It  evidently  was  the  thought  of  the  first  promoters  of  State  publica- 
tion that  fewer  books  than  were  then  in  use  in  the  schools  would 
satisfy  the  needs  of  pupils  and  that  this  would  be  a  saving  in  cost  to 
school  patrons.  That  this  idea  obtained  at  that  time  is  shown  in  the 
provisions  of  the  legislative  act  of  1885,  authorizing  the  preparation  and 
distribution  of  a  State  series  consisting  of  three  readers,  one  speller, 
one  arithmetic,  one  grammar,  one  history  of  the  United  States,  and  one 
geography. 

It  was  soon  discovered  that  the  limited  number  of  text-books  prescribed 
by  statute  was  inadequate.  No  provision  had  been  made  for  texts  on 
several  other  subjects  usually  taught  in  elementary  schools;  further- 
more, the  text  adapted  to  the  granmiar  school  was  found  too  difficult 
m  the  lower  or  primary  grades.  A  single  book  would  not  sufiSce  ibr  all 
grades,  in  most  of  the  studies  in  the  elementary  course.  f 

To  meet  these  diflBculties  the  Legislature  of  1887  passed  an  act  pro- 
viding for  a  primary  or  beginners*  text-book  in  each  of  the  studies, 
arithmetic,  language,  and  geography,  also  one  book  in  physiology  and 
hygiene.  These  books,  like  those  named  in  the  act  of  1885,  were  to  be 
prepared  by  or  under  the  supervision  of  the  State  Board  of  Education, 
and  b'     manufactured  at  the  State  Printing  Office. 

An  elementary  book  in  **the  civil  government  of  the  United  States, 
with  a  special  analysis  of  the  government  of  the  State  of  California,*' 
was  provided  for  by  an  act  of  the  Legislature  of  1889.  The  book  that 
was  prepared  under  this  act  and  copyrighted  in  1891  has  survived  until 
the  present  day.  Whether  this  has  been  due  to  the  lengthy  and  compre- 
hensive title  given  to  the  book  in  the  act  providing  for  its  publication, 
or  to  the  exhaustive  **  special  analysis  of  the  government  of  the  State 
of  California,"  which  the  act  contemplated  should  be  made  in  the  text, 
may  never  become  known. 

In  the  history  of  California's  text-books  this  work  on  civil  government 
occupies  a  unique  place.  The  substitution's,  revisions,  and  various 
mutations  that,  during  twenty  years,  have  marked  the  processes  of 
evolution  in  State  texts,  have  eliminated  all  of  the  early  books  save  this 
one.  It  might  be  claimed  that  this  is  a  simple  example  of  the  **  survival 
of  the  fittest,"  but  there  are  some  class-room  teachers  who  would  dis- 
pute the  claim.  However,  it  is  the  one  **old  Argonaut"  of  pioneer 
text-book  days  that  has  never  been  superseded,  although  now  in  practical 
retirement.  Its  companion  texts  of  that  early  period  are  strewn  along 
the  highway  of  educational  progress,  mute  though  eloquent  witnesses 
that  California  has  passed  over  the  road. 

Notwithstanding  this  widening  of  the  original  scope  of  State  publica- 
tion, both  in  multiplying  the  number  of  books  and  in  providing  for 
additional  studies,  the  text-book  product  of  the  State's  industry  still 
failed  to  meet  the  expectations  of  the  people.  The  teaching  force  of  the 
State  murmured  its  dissatisfaction  with  the  contents  of  the  prescribed 
books.  Crudities, 'misstatements  of  fact,  and  a  general  want  of  attract- 
iveness in  the  texts  made  them  difficult  for  teachers  and  uninteresting 
to  pupils.  Evidences  of  a  lack  of  skill  in  text-book  making  appeared  in 
every  book  that  so  far  had  been  prepared  under  the  system.  Quality 
had  not  been  considered  a  factor,  for  most  of  the  texts  were  neither 
pedagogical  nor  modern.  Quantity,  at  first  restricted,  was  later  enlarged 
when  the  number  and  kinds  of  books  were  increased,  which  fact  added 
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materially  to  the  cost  for  school  patrons.  This  latter  result  was 
especially  disappointing  to  the  promoters  of  State  publication  who  had 
promised  great  reductions  in  cost  of  books.  Upon  the  whole,  the  method 
of  providing  children's  school  books  cheaply,  to  which  the  people  had 
given  emphatic  approval  by  engrafting  it  on  the  Constitution  of  the 
State,  had  in  practice  proved  quite  unsatisfactory. 

After  four  years  without  text-book  legislation,  again  the  law-makinsr 
body  of  the  State,  in  1893,  was  appealed  to  for  relief.  Either  a  revision 
of  the  books  for  the  purpose  of  improving  them,  or  the  abandonment  of 
State  publication  altogether,  was  urged  by  the  teachers  of  the  State 
almost  unanimously.  The  Legislature  of  1893  passed  an  act  authorizing 
a  revision  of  the  graimnar,  advanced  arithmetic,  history,*  and  readers, 
also  authorizing  the  compilation  of  a  primary  history.  Under  the  direc- 
tion of  the  State  Board  of  Education,  and  under  the  immediate  super- 
vision of  an  editorial  staff,  the  books  named  for  revision  were  in  due 
time  ** revised''  or  practically  supplanted  by  new  texts.  There  were 
three  readers  at  the  time,  which  number  the  act  provided  might  be 
increased  to  five,  at  the  discretion  of  the  State  Board  of  Education. 
The  number  of  readers  was  increased  to  four.  These  books  were  named 
and  known  as  the  Revised  First,  Revised  Second,  Revised  Third,  and 
Revised  Fourth  Readers  of  the  California  State  Series. 

The  Primary  History  of  the  United  States,  which  this  act  of  1893 
directed  to  be  made,  was  written,  but  the  text  failing,  to  meet  the 
approval  of  the  State  Board  of  Education,  was  never  published. 

While  the  revised  books  were  an  improvement  on  those  that  had 
preceded  them  in  use,  they  failed  to  satisfy  the  requirements  of  the 
schools.  Dissatisfaction  was  heard  from  every  class-room.  So  general 
did  fault-finding  become  that  it  found  open  expression  in  resolutions 
adopted  at  nearly  every  institute  of  teachers  and  at  every  convention 
of  superintendents  held  in  the  State.  It  was  repeatedly  shown  by 
competent  judges  that  in  a  comparison  with  texts  used  in  several  other 
states,  the  California  books  suffered.  They  were  found  to  be  inferior 
in  both  plan  and  content,  while  the  mechanical  work  on  them  reflected 
no  credit  on  the  book-maker's  art. 

So  far  the  texts  had  been  compiled  by  California  writers,  who,  as 
authors,  were  previously  unknown.  These  writers  employed  for  the 
work  were  doubtless  ** well-qualified  persons,"  since  the  statute  directed 
they  should  be  so,  but  evidently  their  high  qualifications  extended  in 
other  directions  than  in  the  writing  of  text-books  adapti^d  to  California 
schools.  The  finished  products  of  their  skill  were  not  of  the  *' first  order 
of  excellence,"  which  standard  the  State  had  established  for  its  school 
books  in  the  act  providing  for  their  preparation.  Teachers  demanded 
text-books  in  keeping  with  the  State's  progressive  school  system.  They 
found  their  work  in  the  class-rooms  hampered  because  of  the  inferior 
texts  they  were  compelled  by  law  to  use.  The  effects  of  this  condition  in 
the  schools,  serious  as  they  were,  would  doubtless  have  l)een  even  more 
disastrous  had  it  not  been  for  a  saving  provision  in  the  law  per- 
mitting the  use  of  other  books  to  supplement  the  State  texts.  Boards  of 
education  had  authority  to  adopt  lists  of  books  for  supplementary'  pur- 
poses. The  names  of  the  best  elementary  text-books  published  in  the 
United  States  soon  appeared  in  school  manuals,  associated  with  ilie 
prescribed   State  publications.     It  was  permissible  undrr  the   law  to 
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many  desirable  features  that  should  be  incorporated  in  the  school  so 
far  as  our  means  will  permit. 

In  planning  the  building  the  first  consideration  is  the  floor  arrange- 
ment, which  should  be  ^fell  studied  so  as  to  get  the  most  convenience 
within  the  least  possible  space.  In  studying  the  floor  plan,  the  class- 
room necessarily  receives  our  first  attention.  It  should  be  nuide  the 
size  required  to  accommodate  the  nimiber  of  pupils  who  are  to  occupy 
it,  allowing  not  less  than  15  scjuare  feet  of  floor  space  to  each  ])upil. 
Where  the  light  is  from  the  left  side  only,  the  room  should  not  exceed 
25  feet  in  width  and  not  over  32  feet  in  length.  Too  great  a  length 
should  be  avoided.  In  France  and  (irrmany  the  maximiun  length  of  a 
school-room  is  30  feet.  This  is  the  distance  to  which  the  average  voice 
will  carry  with  ease,  and  tht*  pupils  in  the  l>ack  i)art  of  tho  room  can 
ea.sily  read  the  writing  on  tlie  front  blackboard. 

In  connection  with  every  school  bnildiug  provision  should  be  made 
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^pr  a  .small  room  for  the  use  of  the  teacher.  This,  of  course,  will  incur  a 
kittle  additional  expen.se,  but  it  is  money  well  expended,  as  this  is  a 
veT>»  essential  part  of  the  building. 

Rooms  must  be  provided  for  the  hanging  of  cloaks  and  hats,    flaking 

^^se  of  the  halLs  and  class-rooms  for  this  purpose  is  not  (mly  unsitrhtly, 

^vit  imsanitar\'.    The  cloak-room  should  not  b(»  less  than  5  feet  wide  and 

should  have  outside  light  and  ventilation.     Xinnbered   coat   and  hat 

hooks  should  be  provided,  placed  at  alternate*  heights  of  4  fe^t  and  .") 

^^t  for  the  accommodation  of  the  dift:*erent  sized  pupils ;  also  shelves 

*^r  lunch  baskets  and  rubbers.     It  has  been   demonstrated  that  this 

^m  when  placed  in  direct  connection  with   the  class-room   is  mon* 

<^onvenient,  and  under  closer  supervision  of  the  teacher.    In  this  arrange- 

"i^nt  also  the  ventilation  in  the  winter  montks  is  more  easily  provided 

.  for. 

A  small  heated  and  ventilated  locker  should  also  \>e  proNA^^d  m  \)cl^ 
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pureliase  siipplemeutal  books  with  certain  funds  of  a  district  or  city. 
When  purchased  they  belonged  to  the  school  library,  to  be  used  for 
class-room  purposes.  Pupils  were  required  to  buy  only  the  State  book 
in  any  study,  as  the  supplementary  books,  enough  for  class  use,  were 
furnished  at  expense  of  a  district.  In  a  measure,  this  method  of  pur- 
chase meant  free  text-books,  since  the  supplementary  books  furnished 
schools  often  outnumbered  the  State  books  owned  by  the  pupils. 

The  use  of  supplementary  books  became  general— became  the  fashion 
of  the  schools.  Enterprising  agents  of  Eastern  publishers  gave  the 
movement  additional  stimulus  until  it  grew  to  huge  proportions.  The 
library  shelves  of  many  elementary  schools  bent  under  the  weight  of 
supplementary  text-books  bearing  the  imprint  of  Eastern  publishers. 
The  outlay  for  this  being  a  heavy  burden  on  the  taxpayers,  public 
investigations  were  made.  School  patrons  who  in  their  youth  had  been 
taught  a  course  based  wholly  upon  an  elementary  spelling  book  by  one 
Dr.  Noah  Webster,  could  not  understand  or  appreciate  the  necessity 
for  six  or  more  readers,  histories,  etc.,  for  every  pupil  in  the  grades, 
in  addition  to  his  regular  State  school  books.  However,  no  restrictions 
were  placed  on  the  practice,  and  the  fashion  increased  in  the  schools. 
The  array  of  supplemental  books  prescribed  in  many  courses  of  study 
as  aids  to  the  teaching  of  the  regular  texts  was  startling  and  confusing. 
Bewildered  pupils  were  unable  to  tell  what  studies  they  were  pursuing, 
so  indefinite  were  their  efforts  when  scattered  through  a  multitude  of 
books.  What  at  first  was  intended  as  a  proper  means  to  overcome  the 
deficiencies  of  the  State  texts  became,  through  excessive  use,  itself  an 
obstacle  to  progress  in  the  schools.  Furthermore,  it  was  officially 
asserted  that  the  law  relating  to  use  of  school  text-books  was  being 
generally  evaded,  and  in  some  instancas  openly  violated. 

Ten  years  of  these  vexatioas  conditions  passed  without  change  in  the 
text-book  laws.  It  was  a  decade  of  uncertainty  as  to  progress  in 
elementary  education.  From  1898  fo  1903  was  perhaps  the  most 
critical  period  of  any  in  the  educational  history  of  California.  Before 
its  close  text-book  agitaticm  had  reached  such  a  tension  as  to  seriously 
embarrass  educational  work.  Keiief  had  to  be  found  for  the  schools, 
and  speedily.  It  came  in  this  way.  A  closer  reading  of  the  constitu- 
tional provision  for  State  school  books  led  to  the  conclusion  that  whih- 
the  books  must  be  manufactured  within  the  State,  the  texts  for  the  same 
may  be  taken  from  any  source  wherever  obtainable. 

The  plan  of  leasing  copyrights  and  plates  of  books  used  elsewhere,  and 
of  adapting  the  same  for  use  in  California  books  to  be  manufactured 
at  the  State  Printing  Office,  was  quickly  accei)t"d,  as  it  promised  better 
thintjfs.  The  State  Board  of  Education  at  onco  entered  upon  negotia- 
tions for  the  lease  of  the  McMaster's  text  in  history  and  of  a  reading 
series.  It  was  found,  however,  that  new  legislation  was  needed  to  carr>* 
out  certain  details  of  this  scheme.  The  Li^gislature  of  1903  enacted  laws 
for  putting  this  plan  into  operation  :  also  made  other  changes  in  the  plan 
of  conducting  text-book  work. 

From  the  beginning  of  State  publication  the  responsibility  of  direct- 
ing the  preparation  of  texts  was  with  tlie  State  Board  of  Education. 
It  was  a  divided  responsibility  resting  equally  upon  nine  individuals 
whase  i)laces  of  residence  were  widely  apart.  The  l>est  results  could  not 
well  be  secured  under  such  unfavorable  conditions.     The  new  statute 
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provided  that  the  immediate  supervision  of  the  preparation  of  texts 
should  be  centered  upon  three  members  of  the  State  Board  of  Education, 
viz.,  the  Governor,  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction,  and  one  other 
member  to  be  named  by  the  Board,  these  three  to  constitute  a  State 
Text-Book  Committee,  whose  duties  were  defined  in  the  statute.  Pro- 
vision was  also  made  for  a  secretary  for  the  committee.  The  ofBcial 
acts  of  the  committee  were  to  be  valid  and  binding  on  the  State  only 
after  approval  by  the  State  Board  of  Education.  Statutory  powers, 
broad  and  liberal,  were  conferred  upon  the  committee  to  enable  it  to 
secure  the  best  approved  texts,  wherever  obtainable. 

Soon  after  the  adoption  of  this  broader  basis  for  selecting  material, 
the  Text-Book  Committee  began  the  preparation  of  a  new  series  of 
State  school  books.  This  was  the  beginning  of  a  second  era  in  the 
history  of  State  publication.  The  teaching  forces  hailed  with  joy  the 
prospect  it  presented  to  them  of  relief  both  from  inferior  home-made 
texts  and  from  a  conglomerate  and  confused  mass  of  other  texts,  then 
used  in  the  schools  to  overcome  the  deficiencies  of  the  former.  Publishers 
throughout  the  United  States  were  invited  to  submit  proposals  for 
leasing  to  the  State,  for  a  term  of  years,  certain  copyrighted  texts  and 
plates  for  printing  the  same.  The  invitation  did  not  at  first  meet  with 
encouraging  response  from  publishers.  Never  before  in  the  history  of 
their  business  had  a  proposition  of  this  nature  been  made  to  them. 
California  was  introducing  a  novel  and  extraordinary^  feature  into  a 
business  that  since  the  days  of  William  Caxton  had  followed  well- 
defined  lines.  A  State  as  a  book  publisher  was  a  new  factor,  heretofore 
unknown,  which  would  now  have  to  be  reckoned  with  in  that  business. 
It  was  an  innovation  that  book  publishers  did  not  apparently  care  to 
encourage.  The  proposals  to  lease  were  at  first  few,  with  demand  for 
high  royalties  for  u.se  of  copyrights.  It  was  embarrassing  to  the  Text- 
Book  Committee  to  make  its  first  contract  for  a  history  at  a  royalty  of 
30  per  cent  of  list  price,  to  continue  through  a  term  of  six  years.  Yet 
such  were  the  best  tenns  that  could  at  the  time  be  secured.  Some  books 
that  had  found  favor  in  the  schools  as  supplementary^  texts  appealed 
strongly  to  the  conmiittci*  as  containing  material  well  adapted  for  a 
State  series.  The  adoption  of  the  text  of  McMaster's  Grammar  School 
History,  of  Tarr  and  McMurry's  Elementary  Geography,  and  of  Cyr's 
Reading  series,  all  texts  previously  tried  in  the  schools  and  pronounced 
good,  furnish  evidence  as  to  how  the  committee  was  directed  in  making 
these  selections. 

To  make  a  critical  review  of  the  many  sample  text-books  accompany- 
ing publishers'  proposals  requires  not  only  expert  knowledge  of  the 
subject  considered,  but  much  time  also— more  time  than  the  members 
of  the  Text-Book  Committee  can  give.  From  the  beginning  of  the  new 
system,  critic-readers  have  been  employed  to  make  reviews  of  books  in 
competitioti.  This  practice  has  gi-eatly  facilitated  the  work  of  the 
committee.  These  critic-readers  have  i)een  chosen  by  the  Text-Book 
Committee  and  other  members  of  the  State  Board  of  Education.  The 
ninnber  employed  has  varied  from  nine  to  sixteen,  according  to  the 
im])ortance  and  difficulty  of  the  subject  considered.  A  compensation 
not  to  exceed  a  total  of  $200  for  any  one  text  selected  is  allowed  for  such 
service,  payable  from  a  special  appropriation  made  by  the  Legislature 
in  1903.     it  will  be  seen  that  the  pay  of  critic-readers  is  small,  when. 
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as  was  the  case  with  the  subjects  language  and  grammar,  over  sixty  text- 
books were  reviewed,  re(j[uiring  weeks  of  time,  for  which  expert  service 
each  reader  was  paid  the  amount  of  $25. 

In  nearly  every  instance  the  selection  made  by  the  committee  has  been 
of  the  text  best  approved  by  the  critic-readers,  although  there  is  no 
rule  directing  such  action.  The  committee  members  are  the  final  judges 
of  merit,  and  the  responsibility  rests  upon  them.  Their  action,  when 
approved  by  the  State  Board  of  Education,  is  conclusive. 

Although  this  new  system  of  selecting  texts  has  been  in  operation 
but  little  over  three  years,  a  nearly  complete  new  State  series  of  books 
has  been  prepared  for  the  schools.  Nine  contracts,  covering  as  many 
different  texts  comprised  in  fourteen  books,  have  been  made  by  the 
State.  All  but  one  of  these  contracts  are  for  a  term  of  four  years. 
Provision  is  made  in  all  of  the  contracts  for  changes  in  the  texts  and 
plates,  without  cost  to  the  State,  whenever  during  term  of  contract  the 
Text-Book  Committee  and  State  Board  of  Education  decide  that  such 
changes  are  necessary  to  bring  books  up  to  date,  as  with  history  and 
geography.  The  lessors  of  copyrights  furnish  reasonable  bonds  for  the 
faithful  performance  of  their  agreement. 

Royalties  on  copyrights  wore  high  at  first,  as  we  have  already  noted, 
but  as  the  plan  of  leasing  them  has  become  better  understood  an  eager 
competition  has  enabled  the  State  to  secure  contracts  for  several  of  its 
best  texts  on  a  20  per  cent  royalty  for  four  years.  So  far  only  one 
text  is  a  California  production— the  First  Book  in  Arithmetic,  con- 
tracted for  on  a  royalty  of  17 VL'  P^r  cent. 

Mention  has  been  made  of  the  steady  gro^vth  of  the  text-book  enter- 
prise since  the  State  publication  began.  The  highest  figures  \vere 
reached  during  the  fiscal  year  last  closed,  when  it  was  found  that  over 
half  a  million  text-books  had  been  the  output  of  the  State  Printing 
OflSce  for  the  twelve  months  preceding.  The  sales  nearly  equaled  this 
enormous  output  during  the  same  time.  With  three  additional  books 
in  the  list  of  publications,  the  output  for  the  present  year  wiD  reach  far 
beyond  the  half-million  mark.  The  sales  of  books  for  the  month  of 
August  of  present  year  aggregated  in  money,  $77,492.53,  being  the 
highest  for  any  one  month  since  the  beginning  of  State  publication. 

Since  school  text-books  are  sold  at  actual  cost,  these  extensive  sales 
yield  no  net  revenue  to  the  State.  The  cost  of  text-books  to  pupils 
averages  less  than  the  cost  of  what  are  practically  the  same  books  sold 
by  Eastern  publishers,  the  California  retail  price  being  nearly  the  same 
as  the  wholesale  price  in  the  Eas-t. 

New  and  improved  machinery  has  been  recently  installed  in  the 
bindery  of  the  State  Printing  Office,  increasing  the  facilities  of  that 
department  for  doing  more  and  better  work  at  a  reduced  cost.  The 
State  printing  plant  as  a  whole  is  large,  well  equipped,  and  at  this  time 
employs  only  skilled  labor  of  a  high  standard  in  the  book  departments. 

It  will  be  understood  that  it  has  not  been  the  purpose  of  this  article 
to  speak  either  for  or  against  the  State  system  of  text-book  publication, 
to  note  its  advantages  or  its  disadvantages,  but  rather  to  record  its 
growth  and  development  since  it  became  a  part  of  the  law  of  the  State. 

Note. — For  statistical  tables  showing  price  and  sales  of  text-books,  see  pages 
240-255. 
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RURAL  SCHOOL  BUILDINGS  IN  CAUFORNU. 

By  W.  If.  WKEKS,  ARcuiTErx. 

t:*t\t\f\  from  *'Th*f  An-tiittfrt  aii<l  Knu'iiietT  of  CHlifornin  " 


V\i\uu\\\si  ;i  M'h<iol  biiildirifr  has  foine  to  br  one  of  the  most  important 
'\\\i\  i'Xi\('\\u\i  firolilcms  of  the  district  scho<j]  trustee,  yet  not  a  few 
tniHtiM'w  apf)n*r'iate  Ww  fact.  As  a  result  it  Is  not  uncommon  to  find  a 
count rv  *-cIh  ol   sarllv   lackirjL^   in   such   essential    features  as  hieh-class 


\v.  II.  Weeks.  Architect. 
ONKIIOO.M  SCHOOL  IN  CLASSIC  STYLK     lU'ILT  OF  WOOD. 

construction,  lijrhtinjr,  hcatinir,  and  sanitatioiL  This,  no  douht.  is  some- 
times due  to  linancial  limitations,  but  more  often  it  is  due  to  a  lack  of 
knowled^fo  of  the  accepted  rules  and  principles  of  modern  school  sanita- 
tion ami  construction. 

It  is  my  privilejre  to  point  out  some  of  the  ways  by  which  the  country 
sohiH>l  can  be  nuule  more  sanitary,  convenient,  and  artistic. 

Hefotv  phinninii;  the  buildinir  it  is  necessary  to  provide  the  site.  This 
should  be  centrally  located,  im  hi^h  irroinui,  if  possible,  where  good 
drainuKT^'  is  assured,  and  wheiv  the  puivst  air  can  be  obtaineil.  always 
ivmendH»rin>r  that  the  Kx^ality  admittinir  the  east  liirht  into  the  elass- 
nnnn  is  the  one  above  all  others  to  be  pivferred  in  this  i^limate. 

In  n^jrartl  to  the  nnpunMuents  of  the  model  eoinitry  srhool  — and  when 
I  say  riHiuin^nionts  1  have  in  mind  the  fact  that  when^  expense  enters  .S4> 
lari^*!;^'  'n\to  the  pn*Meni  it  is  impossible  to  have  everythinvr  as  we  misrht 
wUh.    Still  thoiv  ai\^  wrtain  mvessities  that  we  can  not  ov»'rbv^k.  and 
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many  desirable  features  that  should  be  incorporated  in  the  school  so 
far  as  our  means  will  permit. 

In  planning  the  building  the  first  consideration  is  the  floor  arrange- 
ment, which  should  be  ^fell  studied  so  as  to  get  the  most  convenience 
within  the  least  possible  space.  In  studying  the  floor  plan,  the  class- 
room necessarily  receives  our  fii*st  attention.  It  should  be  made  the 
size  required  to  accommodate  the  number  of  pupils  who  are  to  occupy 
it,  allowing  not  less  than  15  scfuare  feet  of  floor  space  to  each  pupil. 
Where  the  light  is  from  the  left  side  only,  the  room  should  not  exceed 
25  feet  in  width  and  not  over  32  feet  in  length.  Too  great  a  length 
should  be  avoided.  In  PVance  and  (iermany  the  maximum  length  of  a 
school-room  is  30  feet.  This  is  the  distance  to  which  the  average  voice 
will  carry  with  ease,  and  the  pupils  in  the  back  part  of  the  room  can 
easily  read  the  writing  on  the  front  blackboard. 

In  connection  with  every  school  building  provision  sliould  be  made 


W.  II.  \V«M'k«».  Archltrit. 
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for  a  small  room  for  the  use  of  the  teacher.  This,  of  course,  will  incur  a 
little  additional  expense,  but  it  is  money  well  expended,  as  this  is  a 
very  essential  part  of  the  building. 

Rooms  must  be  provided  for  the  hanging  of  cloaks  and  hats,  flaking 
use  of  the  halls  and  class-rooms  for  this  purpo^-e  is  not  only  unsi<rhtly, 
but  unsanitary.  The  cloak-room  should  not  be  less  than  5  feet  wide  and 
should  have  outside  light  and  ventilation.  Xinnbered  eoat  and  hat 
hooks  should  be  provided,  placed  at  alternate  heights  of  4  fi'et  and  .') 
feet  for  the  accommodation  of  the  dift'erent  sized  pupils:  also  shelves 
for  lunch  baskets  and  rubbers.  It  has  been  demonstrated  that  this 
room  when  placed  in  direct  connection  with  the  class-room  is  mon* 
convenient,  and  under  closer  supervision  of  the  teacher.  In  this  arrange- 
ment also  the  ventilation  in  the  winter  months  is  more  easily  provided 
for. 

A  small  heated  and  ventilated  locker  should  also  be  provided  irv  tXjkfe 
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cloak-room  for  drying  damp  clothiii«y  if  the  heater  adjoins  the  cloak- 
room. 

The  halls  should  be  of  ample  size,  so  that  there  will  be, no  crowdiiiir 
of  pupils.  • 

All  ceilin^rs  should  be  12  feet  6  inches  to  l-i  feet  hij2;h. 

The  question  of  heating  and  ventilation  is  a  very  important  one  and 
should  receive  the  closest  attention  from  the  school  trustees.  When 
we  consider  that  all  the  best  authorities  on  school  architecture  stale  that 
no  less  than  30  cubic  feet  of  fre-h  air  x)er  minute  should  be  furnished 
each  pupil  in  a  class-room,  we  realize  more  fully  the  conditions  under 
which  the  children  labor  in  all  poorly  ventilated  schools.  There  are 
several  dangerous  elements  in  vitiated  air,  but  the  fact  that  children 


ih:sh:;n  for  a  two-room  ju:iLi)iN<i 
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are  often  afflicted  with  cont^iorjous  diseases  is  one  of  the  most  im])ortaDt 
reasons  for  providing  good  ventilation. 

The  elaborate  heating  and  ventilating  systems,  siu-h  as  uro  used  to-day 
in  the  modern,  up-to-(hite  city  school,  where  a  blower  is  used  in  com- 
bination with  air  tiltei*s  and  automatic  regulation  of  ttMiiperature,  arc 
very  expensive.  They  cost  too  much  to  install  and  operate  in  a  small 
country  school  where  similar  results  can  be  obtained  at  a  reasonable 
expense  by  the  use  of  jaek(»ted  stoves  or  heaters  in  which  fresh  air  is 
introduced  through  a  conduit  from  the  outside.  In  fact,  the  conduit 
should  come  from  two  sides  of  the  building  in  order  to  get  the  best 
results.  The  conduit  should  be  provided  with  dampers  that  can  lie 
easily  o])erated  from  the  school-room.  The  air  should  come  up  from 
under  the  heater  and  between  the  stove  proper  and  the  outsid(»  covering, 
entering  the  room  from  the  top.  The  foul  air  is  then  taken  out  through 
a  vent  flue,  throuLdi  which  the  smoke  pipe  is  carriiMl.  Since  th(»  cold 
air  falls  toward  the  lloor.  the  outlet  should  be  place*]  in  the  wall  at  the 
floor  line.  The  pressure  of  the  Fresh  heated  air  thrown  up  into  the  room 
from  the  stove  jacket  will  force  out  the  foul  air  through  the  vent  below. 
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The  vent  tine,  being:  heated  by  the  small  smoke  pipe  pa^ising  through, 
causes  an  upward  drauglit  that  earries  the  foul  air  to  the  outside.  A 
uumljer  of  heaters  are  made  for  this  purpose  and  ean  be  purchased  at 
a  reasonable  cost. 

If  the  distriet  iw  too  poor  to  secure  such  a  heater,  then  the  stove  can 
1)6  en-ased  with  a  metal  jacket,  providing  for  doors  and  other  necessary 
openings  and  a  fresli-air  inlet  below.  This  jacket  can  be  made  easily 
and  will  be  a  jrreat  imj)rovement  over  the  naked  stove,  which  should 
never  be  used  in  the  scli(K)l-room. 

In  regard  to  blackboards,  there  is  a  strong  prejudice  in  favor  of  slate, 
on  account  of  its  durability.  When  the  v(»ry  best  quality  of  slate  is 
secured  there  can  be  no  question  as  to  its  merits.    The  initial  expense  is. 
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howevjM".  much  greater  thiiii  that  of  composition  hoards,  which  answer 
thf  piu'pose  about  as  well,  ean  !)••  obtainiMl  in  better  lenjrths,  and  are 
much  more  easily  applied.  Thes*^  ci(lv}ii:ta^e«s.  toirether  with  the  eolor- 
i\  pleasinjr  shade  of  irreen  — make  the  latter  bonnls  all  that  ean  be 
desired.  No  board  should  be  accepted  without  beimr  jruarantc^ed  by  a 
responsible  dealer  or  mnnufaeturer. 

Hyloplate  and  other  simibir  boards  should  be  trlued  to  a  '  o-incb 
l)oard  backing  in  ordei*  to  jret  the  l)est  r»'sults.  Thi?  Parsball  irreen  arti- 
ficial slate  has  proved  to  be  a  very  satisfactory  board.  It  is  really  a 
slating  which  is  applied  either  dire<'tly  to  the  plastered  wall,  to  heavy 
Manila  paper  <rlucd  to  the  wall,  or  to  wooden  boards.  Much  care  must 
he  taken,  however,  in  preparinjj:  f(»r  this  or  any  other  artificial  board 
of  this  class  to  see  that  the  walls  ar*'  properly  seastmed  and  prepared 
l>efore  the  preparation  is  applied,  otherwise  the  boanl  that  ordinarily 
would  prove  good  might  prove  unsatisfaetoiw.  A  still  eheapiM*  form  of 
blackboard  is  manufactured  by  the  usf»  of  hard  plaster  and  paint,  but 
it  is  too  easilv  damaged  to  be  seriously  considered. 
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RURAL  SCHOOL  BUILDINGS  IN  CALIFORNIA. 


By  W.  H.   weeks,  Architkct. 

Copied  from  "The  Architect  ami  EiiKineerof  CHlifoniia  ' 


Planning  <\  sehool  building  has  come  to  be  one  of  the  most  important 
and  exacting  problems  of  the  district  school  trustee,  yet  not  a  few 
trustee,s  appreciate  the  fact.  As  a  result  it  is  not  uncommon  to  find  a 
coiuitry  schciol  sadlv  lacking  in   such   essential   features  as  high-class 
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W.  H.  Weeks,  Architect. 
ONE-ROOM  SCHOOL  IN  CLASSIC  STYLK-BL'ILT  OF  WOOD. 

construction,  lighting,  heating,  and  sanitation.  This,  no  doubt,  is  some- 
times due  to  financial  limitations,  but  more  often  it  is  due  to  a  lack  of 
knowledge  of  the  accepted  rules  and  principles  of  modern  school  sanita- 
tion and  construction. 

It  is  my  privilege  to  point  out  some  of  the  ways  by  which  the  country 
school  can  be  made  more  sanitary,  convenient,  and  artistic. 

Before  planning  the  building  it  is  necessary  to  provide  the  site.  This 
should  be  centrally  located,  on  high  groiuid,  if  possible,  where  good 
drainage  is  assured,  and  where  the  purest  air  can  be  obtained,  always 
remembering  that  the  locality  admitting  the  east  light  into  the  class- 
room is  the  one  above  all  others  to  be  preferred  in  this  climate. 

In  regard  to  the  requirements  of  the  model  country  school— and  when 
I  say  requirements  I  have  in  mind  the  fact  that  where  expense  enters  so 
largely 'nto  the  problem  it  is  impossible  to  have  ever\i:hing  as  we  might 
wish.    Still  there  are  certain  necessities  that  we  can  not  overlook,  and 
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many  desirable  features  that  should  be  incorporated  in  the  school  so 
far  as  our  means  will  permit. 

In  planning  the  building  the  first  consideration  is  the  floor  arrange- 
ment, which  should  he  \fell  studied  so  as  to  get  the  most  convenience 
within  the  least  possible  space.  In  studying  the  floor  plan,  the  class- 
room necessarily  receives  our  first  attention.  It  should  be  made  the 
size  required  to  accommodate  the  number  of  pupils  who  are  to  occupy 
it,  allowing  not  less  than  15  square  feet  of  floor  space  to  each  pupil. 
Where  the  light  is  from  the  left  side  only,  the  room  should  not  exceed 
25  feet  in  width  and  not  over  32  feet  in  length.  Too  great  a  length 
should  be  avoided.  In  France  and  Ormany  the  maximum  length  of  a 
school-room  is  30  feet.  This  is  the  distanct*  to  which  the  average  voice 
will  carry  with  ease,  and  the  pupils  in  the  back  part  of  the  room  can 
easily  read  the  writing  on  the  front  blackboard. 

In  connection  with  every  school  building:  pr(>vision  should  hi-  made 
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for  a  small  room  for  the  use  of  the  teacher.  This,  of  course,  will  incur  a 
little  additional  expen.se,  but  it  is  money  well  expended,  as  this  is  a 
very  essential  part  of  the  building. 

Kooms  must  be  provided  for  the  hanging  of  cloaks  and  hats.  Making 
use  of  the  halls  and  class-rooms  for  this  purpose  is  not  only  ujisi»rhtly, 
but  unsanitary.  The  cloak-room  should  not  be  less  than  f)  feet  wide  and 
should  have  outside  light  and  ventilation.  Numbered  coat  and  hat 
hooks  should  be  provided,  placed  at  alternate  heights  of  4  j*«'et  and  .l 
feet  for  the  accommodation  of  the  different  sized  pupils:  also  shelves 
for  lunch  baskets  and  rubbers.  It  has  been  demonstrated  that  this 
room  when  placed  in  direct  connection  with  the  class-room  is  mon^ 
convenient,  and  under  closer  supervision  of  the  teacher.  In  this  arrange- 
ment also  the  ventilation  in  the  winter  months  is  more  easily  provided 
for. 

A  small  heated  and  ventilated  locker  should  also  be  provided  in  the 
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cloak-room  for  drying:  damp  clothinp  if  the  heater  adjoins  the  cloak- 
room. 

The  halls  should  be  of  ample  size,  so  that  there  will  be, no  crowdiiifr 
of  pupils.  • 

All  ceilings  should  be  12  feet  6  inches  to  13  feet  high. 

The  question  of  heating  and  ventilation  is  a  very  nnportant  one  and 
should  receive  the  closest  attention  from  the  school  trustees.  When 
we  consider  that  all  the  best  authorities  on  school  architecture  state  that 
no  lass  than  30  cubic  feet  of  fre-h  air  per  minute  should  be  furnished 
each  pupil  in  a  class-room,  we  realize  more  fully  the  conditions  under 
which  the  children  labor  in  all  poorly  ventilated  schools.  There  are 
several  dangerous  elements  in  vitiated  air.  but  the  fact  that  children 
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are  often  afflicted  with  contagious  diseases  is  one  of  th<'  most  im])ortant 
reasons  for  providing  good  ventilation. 

The  elaborate  heatiny:  and  veiitihiting  systems,  such  as  are  used  to-day 
in  the  modern,  up-to-date  eity  school,  wlu*i-e  a  blower  is  used  in  eom- 
binaticm  with  air  filttTs  and  automntic  ivgulation  of  temperature,  arc 
very  expensive.  They  cost  too  much  to  install  and  operate  in  a  small 
country  school  where  similar  results  can  be  obtained  at  a  rejbsonable 
expense  by  the  use  of  jacketed  stoves  or  iK^iters  in  wliieh  fresh  air  is 
introduced  through  a  conduit  from  the  outside.  In  fact.  th<»  conduit 
should  come  from  two  sides  of  tlie  buildinsr  in  nrdiM'  to  jret  the  best 
results.  The  conduit  should  be  pi'ovided  witli  dampers  that  eaii  l)e 
easily  operated  from  the  school-room.  The  air  should  come  up  from 
under  the  heater  and  between  the  stove  proper  and  the  outside  covering, 
entering  the  room  from  the  top.  The  foul  air  is  then  taken  out  through 
a  vent  fhie.  through  whi(*h  the  smoke  pipe  is  cari'ied.  Since  the  cold 
air  falls  toward  the  floor,  the  outlet  should  be  placed  in  the  wall  at  the 
floor  line.  The  pressure  of  the  fresh  heated  air  thrown  up  into  the  room 
from  the  stove  jacket  will  force  out  the  foul  air  through  the  vent  below. 
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The  vent  tiiie,  being:  heated  by  the  small  smoke  pipe  pa^ising  through, 
causes  an  upward  draught  that  carries  the  foul  air  to  the  outside.  A 
number  of  heaters  are  made  for  this  purpose  and  ean  be  purchased  at 
a  reasonable  cost. 

If  the  district  is  too  [)Oor  to  secure  such  a  heater,  then  the  stove  can 
l)e  er rased  with  a  metal  jacket,  providing  for  doors  and  other  necessary 
openings  and  a  fresh-air  inh*t  below.  This  jacket  can  be  made  easily 
and  will  be  a  great  improvement  over  the  naked  stove,  which  should 
never  be  used  in  the  school -room. 

In  regard  to  l)lackboards,  there  is  a  strong  prejudice  in  favor  of  slate, 
on  account  of  its  durability.  When  the  very  best  quality  of  slate  is 
secured  there  ran  ])e  no  question  as  to  its  merits.    The  initial  expense  is. 
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however,  much  greater  than  that  of  (•ompositioii  boards,  which  answer 
the  pur])o.se  about  as  well,  can  be  obtained  in  better  leiigtlis,  and  an* 
niueh  more  easily  applied.  These  advartjues,  toirether  with  the  color 
a  pleasing  shade  of  green  -Jiiake  th<»  latter  boards  all  that  ean  l)e 
Jesin'd.  Xo  board  should  be  accepted  without  beimr  jruJiranteed  by  a 
responsible  dealer  or  manufacturer. 

Hyloplate  and  other  similar  hojirds  should  be  irlued  to  a  •.j-incli 
board  backing  in  order  to  get  the  best  n-sults.  The  Parshall  irreen  arti- 
ficial slate  has  proved  to  ])e  a  very  satisfactory  board.  It  is  really  a 
slatinjT  which  is  applied  either  direetly  to  the  plast»'F'ed  wall,  to  heavy 
Manila  pax)er  itIikhI  to  the  wall,  or  to  wooden  boards.  Much  care  must 
be  taken,  however,  in  preparing:  for  this  or  any  othei-  cii'titicial  board 
of  this  class  to  .see  that  the  walls  ari'  properly  seasoned  and  prepared 
l)efore  the  preparati<m  is  applied.  otherwis(»  the  board  that  ordinarily 
would  prove  good  might  prove  unsatisfactory.  A  still  eheaix^r  form  of 
blackboard  is  manufactured  by  the  use  of  hard  pla.ster  and  paint,  but 
it  is  too  easily  damaged  to  ])e  seriously  considered. 
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Blackboards  should  be  2  feet  6  inches  from  the  floor  and  from  3  feet 
6  inches  to  4  feet  wide,  with  an  extension  back  of  the  teacher's  desk  of 
two  extra  feet. 

Grooved  chalk  rails  should  be  provided  under  blackboards.  Over  the 
top  of  chalk  rail,  or  rather  %  inch  from  the  top,  there  should  be  a 
galvanized  wire  mesh  cover,  so  that  chalk  dust  can  settle  thi-ough  and 
save  the  chalk  and  erasers  from  being  covered  with  dust.  The  cover 
should  have  a  wired  edge  and  be  made  to  open  out  for  cleaning. 

The  lighting  of  the  class-room  is  the  most  impoitant  problem  in  school 
building.  Under  no  circumstances  should  a  pupil  be  forced  to  face  the 
light,  and  in  the  best  planned  school-rooms  the  teacher  is  equally  favored. 
The  only  proper  lighting  is  that  introduced  over  the  left  shoulder  of  the 
pupil.  High  lights  over  the  blackboard  in  the  rear  are  better  omitted, 
but  are  frequently  used  for  architectural  effect. 


FRONT  ELEVATION.  PLAN  No.  2. 


y\.  H.  Weeks.  Arrhliect. 


The  glass  surface  should  equal  at  least  one  fifth  the  fioor  space  and  the 
windows  should  be  not  less  than  3  feet  6  inches  from  the  floor,  coming  up 
as  close  to  the  ceiling  as  the  casing  and  finish  will  permit.  The  l)est  glass 
only  should  be  used,  divided  where  m*cessary  to  provide  for  the  pn^per 
degree  of  safety  from  breakage.  Sheet  prism  glass  can  now  be  obtained 
at  a  reasonable  price,  and  I  would  recounnend  its  use  in  the  upper  lights 
of  the  windows,  or  at  least  in  the  transoms,  for  by  its  use  the  light  in  the 
room  can  be  made  more  uniform. 

The  shades  should  be  of  the  best  quality  and  Ix^  made  double;  placed 
at  the  center  of  the  window  so  as  to  work  up  and  down.  The  edges 
should  be  reinforced  and  run  in  grooved  pieces  so  as  to  prevent  a  glare 
of  light  entering  between  casing  and  shade. 

There  is  no  good  reason  why  toilets  and  other  conveniences  in  the 
plumbing  line  should  not  be  used  in  connection  with  the  country  schools. 
The  principal  trouble  heretofore  has  been  in  the  water  supply  and 
drainage;  but  the  water  supply  can  easily  be  taken  care  of  by  means  of 
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L  pneumatic  tank,  placed  in  the  ground  near  the  building,  and  a  force 
pump  properly  connected  with  the  tank  of  the  building.  The  size  of 
the  tank  must  be  graded  to  suit  requirements— say  al)out  iiOO  gallons 
to  a  class-roouL  It  will  then  be  possible  to  have  running  water  to  all 
fixtures,  sinks,  toilets,  and  basins— all  of  which  can  be  relied  upon. 
The  toilets  for  the  use  of  scholars  should  be  automatic. 

Th«'  question  of  sewagj^  disposal  has  of  late  years  become  a  simple 
inattiT.  P^)rmerly  it  was  necessary  to  resort  to  draining  into  ditches, 
cesspools,  and  streams.  Now,  however,  there  is  no  occasion  foi*  these,  for 
by  thi'  use  of  the  septic  syst(»m  of  sewerage,  which  is  considered  the  only 
scientific  sy.»*tem  in  use  to-day,  all  sewage  can  be  readily  disposed  of. 
Double  cisterns  are  built  and  coimected  under  ground.  The  first  cistern 
is  divided  into  two  compartments.  The  first  compartment  or  settling 
i-hamber   rei-eivt's  the  sewage,  the  liquid  portion   of  which   flows  in   n 


W.  II.  Wfok-*,  AnhlttMt. 
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siheet  into  the  second  compartment.  This  in  turn  flows  into  the  large 
flush  tank,  where,  when  the  water  reaches  a  certain  point,  it  is  automati- 
cally siphoned  ofi*  into  a  drain  pi|x»  leading  to  a  point  where  porous 
terra  cotta  pipes  are  run  out  in  dilVerent  directions.  The  sewaire  is 
<li.stributed  through  the  open  joints  of  the^e  branch  pipes,  which  ar«'  not 
more  than  14  feet  below  the  surface  oF  the  ground.  At  this  dcptli  the 
Sewage,  will  be  oxidized.  This  arrangement  can  be  simplified  so  as  to 
give  satisfactory  results  at  a  vcM-y  little  cost. 

The  woodwork  on  the  interior  of  a  model  country  school  should  be 
as  plain  as  passible,  omitting  all  fancy  molds  and  (piirks,  as  they  are 
only  dust  catchers  and  add  to  the  expense.  A  natural  iinish  makes  the 
wood  more  beautiful  and  desirable.  Tin*  dilVen^nt  rooms  .should  be 
wainscoted  to  the  specified  height.  The  plastered  walls  and  ceilings 
should  have  a  good  sand  finish,  as  it  is  more  sightly  than  hard  finish, 
and  is  freer  from  cracks  where  protected  by  wainscoting.  The  tinting 
shows  to  much  better  advantage  when  placed  on  such  a  surface. 
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increased  and  the  leng^th  of  term  has  increased.  One  new  school  house 
was  built  and  bonds  have  been  voted  for  another.  Another  district  is 
voting  on  a  $3,500  bond  issue  to-day  for  the  purpose  of  repairing  the 
school  house. 

LOS  ANGELES  COUNTY. 
By  mark  KEPPEL. 

Los  Angeles  County  comprises  145  independent  common  school 
districts  and  shares  with  Ventura  County  one  joint  district. 

Fifty-eight  districts  employ  only  one  teacher,  33  employ  only  two 
teachers,  15  employ  only  three  teachers,  and  39  employ  four  or  more. 

The  county  contains  25  high  schools,  taught  by  226  teachers. 

There  are  317  school  houses;  62,585  pupils  were  enrolled,  and  the 
average  daily  attendance  was  47,779  for  the  year.  Of  this  average  daily 
attendance,  16  units  belong  to  the  deaf  schools,  111  to  the  boys'  evening 
schools,  1,855  to  the  kindergartens,  4,537  to  the  high  schools,  and  41,260 
to  the  common  schools. 

There  were  1,616  teachers  employed,  of  whom  2  are  in  the  deaf  schools, 
109  in  the  kindergartens,  226  in  the  high,  and  1,279  in  the  common 
schools. 

Of  the  teachers,  183  were  men  and  1,433  were  women. 

GROWTH. 

During  the  school  year  1905-06,  Los  Angeles  County  gained  5  common 
school  districts,  9  school  houses,  485  teachers,  8,049  census  children, 
and  5,355  units  of  average  daily  attendance. 

The  tremendous  growth  in  all  lines  continues  to  tax  the  resources  of 
every  district  to  the  very  limit.  The  apparently  small  increase  in  the 
number  of  school  houses  is  due  to  the  erection  of  commodious  buildings, 
each  of  which  takes  the  place  of  two  or  more  temporary  structures. 

NEEDS. 

That  our  schools  may  realize  the  purpose  for  which  they  were  insti- 
tuted and  are  maintained,  and  that  they  may  keep  abreast  of  the  progress 
of  the  world,  certain  imperative  needs  must  be  realized  and  satisfied. 

Schools  can  do  their  best  only  when  the  teacher  has  not  more  than 
two  classes,  and  the  work  is  supervised  by  capable  principals  and  special 
teachers.  In  several  states  pupils  are  transported  at  public  expense, 
and  in  this  way  larger  schools  are  maintained,  fewer  teachers  are 
employed,  longer  terms  are  taught,  better  salaries  are  paid,  and  the 
most  satisfactory  results  are  obtained. 

We  need  a  law  which  will  authorize  any  district  to  transport  its 
pupils  to  a  central  school  or  schools;  and  the  present  law  which  provides 
for  the  organization  of  union  common  school  districts,  and  the  trans- 
portation of  their  pupils,  should  be  revised  and  improved  so  that  it  may 
become  an  operative  success. 

As  long  as  this  county  has  58  districts  employing  one  teacher,  33 
districts  employing  only  two  teachers,  and  15  districts  employing  only 
three  teachers,  close  and  adequate  supervision  will  be  impossible,  unless 
California  adopts  a  plan  similar  to  that  employed  in  Massachusetts, 
wh^re  the  teachers  are  grouped  and  a  supervisor  is  chosen  for  each 
frronp. 
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The  County  Superintendent  of  Schools  ought  to  be  authorized  to 
group  the  schools  of  the  county  so  that  there  would  be  a  supervising 
principal  for  each  prroup  of  not  less  than  ten  nor  more  than  twenty-five 


^chers.  The  choice  of  the  supervisor  should  be  made  by  the  school 
OTthorities  governing  each  particular  group.  If  this  forward  step  were 
taken,  our  rural  schools  would  have  as  close  and  as  efficient  supervision 
M  is  enjoyed  by  districts  that  now  employ  supervising  pTme.v^«t\^  ot 
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ENROLLMENT  IN  SCHOOLS. 


Kindergarten,  Primary,  and  Grammar  Schools— 
Kindergarten— Boys 

GirlE  .- 

Primary—         Boys — 

Girls 

Grammar—       Boys ...!    given. 

Girls 

Total—       Boys 

Girls 


Grand  total |    253, 


1899. 

Data 
for 

1906. 

2,502 
2,611 
96.230 
90,218 
51,444 
57,047 

Increase. 

grades 
not 

given. 

128,296 
126,101 

147,674 
147,265 

19,378 
22,161 

253,397 

294,939 

41,r>42 

High  Schools- 
First  year- 
Second  year  -- 
Third  year- 
Fourth  year- 
Total— 


aiSI:::::::::::::::::::::::::::;::::.   ^c 
a^^:::::::::::::::::::::::::::::::::  ^-^^ 


Bovs  . 


not 


Boys 

Girls 


Boys 
Girls 


Grand  total. 


4,815 

7,448 


5,1187  ' 

7,140    

3,173  ' 

4.005  1 

1,912  i 

2,657    

1,302    

1,999   


12,374  ! 
15,701 


7,55!» 
8,25:^ 


12,263         28,075 


15.812 


TEACHERS  EMPLOYED. 


IHOQ. 


Increase.  :  DecreaM*. 


Total  increase.. 


Kindergartens- 
Men --  

Women 

No  data. 

152 

152  1... 

i 

Total     

152 

887 
7,195 

445 
692 

152  ' 

Primary  and  Grammar  Schools- 
Men.:  

1,137 
5,806 

259 
236 

25»i 

Women 

1,389  ... 

High  Schools- 
Men 

Women 

186    ... 
456   ... 

Grand  total 

7,438 

9,371 

2,183 

25.» 

1,933  j 
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NUMBER  OF  TEACHERS  WHO  ARE  GRADUATES  OF- 


1899. 


Increase. 


SUte  Normal  Schools—                                                          I  i 

Chico !  160  343  ,             193 

LosAngeles ,  im  \  834  i             Mo 

San  Diego i  188  J88 

San  Francisco '  248  248 

SanJos^  ... I  1,(M7  ;  1,478               431 

Other  Normals ..-  ,  336  558               222 

Total -  2,022  3,649 

Unlvepsities—                                                                          I  ! 

California '  238  i  704 

Stanford ,  113  341 

Accredited I  67  i  179 

Total 418  1,224  ,              806 

I  i 


1,627 


466 
228 
112 


FINANCIAL  STATISTICS. 


Pplmapy  and  Grammar  Sehools— 
Receipts — 

Balance  on  hand 

Prom  State  funds 

Prom  County  funds 

From  County  or  District  taxes  .  ... 

Prom  sale  of  bonds 

Prom  miscellaneous 


Total  . 


Expenditures— 

For  teachers'  salaries 

For  supplies 

For  buildings 

For  books  and  apparatus . 

Total 


High  Sehools— 
Receipts — 

Balance  on  hand 

Prom  State  fund 

Prom  taxes 

Prom  donations,  etc. 


$8(i7,231  96  I  $2,329,252  95 


3.116,678  42 

2,269,137  97 

421,567  19 

110,403  (k5 

61,&50  61 


3.880,740  82 
3,179,WW  81 

501,474  87  I 
1,426,5<X)  m 

176,640  78 


IiicreHHe. 


11,462,020  «♦ 

764,0(J2  40 

910,826  84 

79,907  68 

1,316,192  43 

114,990  17 


$6,84<),W9  78  l$l  1,494,670  29 


|4.W8,000  51 


$4,562,9J>4  54  i  $5,666,045  33  '    $1,103,050  79 


1,025,473  62 

397,793  15 

88,341  06 


1,480,007  32 
1,474,716  24  I 
106,149  54  I 


454,623  70 
1,076,923  09 
17,806  48 


$6,074,602  37    $8,727,008  43  j    $2,652,406  08 


Data  not  given 
in  detail  at 
this  time. 


Total . 


Expenditures — 

For  teachers'  salaries 

For  supplies 

For  buildings 

For  books  and  apparatus . 

Total 


Data  not  given 
in  detail  at 
this  time. 


$729,687  44 


$614,944  30 

210,570  20 

2,294,341  06 

45,374  99 


$3,165,230  55 


$1,251,949  5:^ 

318,104  16 

506,593  06 

42,202  40 


$2,118,849  15      $1,389,161  71 
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VALUATION  OF  PROPERTY. 


1899. 

1906. 

Increase. 

Decrease. 

Kindepgaptens— 

Lots,  buildings,  and  fur- 
niture   -. 

Data  not 
given. 

$66,310  00 
3,486  00 

Books  and  apparatus — 

Totals 

$59,796  00 

$22,639,895  00 
839,723  00 
380,723  00 

$59,795  00 

$7,391,967  00 
158,209  00 

Primary  and  Grammar 
Sehools- 
Lots  and  houses 

$16,247,938  00 
681,514  00 
383,593  00 

Scliool  libraries . 

Apparatus  _. 

$2,870  00 

Totals 

Hlffh  Sehools— 

Lots  and  buildings 

Apparatus     

$16,313,045  00 

$2,200,022  00 
82,611  00 
48,045  00 

$23,860,341  00 

$4,736,715  00 
217,673  00 
138,626  00 

$7,550,166  00 

$2,536,693  00 
ia5,062  00 
90,581  00 

$2,870  00 

Libraries 

,  Totals 

$2,330,678  00 

$5,093,014  00 

$2,762,336  00 

EXPENDED  FOR  BUILDINGS  IN  SEVEN  TEARS. 

1899^ - $397,793  15 

1900» - 268,157  32 

1901« -.  525,050  16 

1902* - 439,30591 

190S— Primary  and  Grammar  Schools 654,074  09 

High  Schools  283,806  38 

1904— Primary  and  Grammar  Schools l,40ii,635  07 

HiehSchools 333,724  29 

1906— Primary  and  Grammar  Schools 1,068,668  76 

High  Schools 339.532  13 

1906- Kindergartens                   1,854  40 

Primary  and  Grammar  Schools 1,474,716  24 

HighSchools 606,608  U6 


Total 

♦  Expenditures  for  High  Schools  not  given  during  years  1899  to  1902. 


$7,693,800:96 
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GIVEN  BY  COUNTY  SUPERINTENDENTS. 


ALAMEDA  COUNTY. 

By  T.  O.  CRAWFORD. 

A  general  improvement  in  the  character  of  the  work ;  on  the  part  of 
teachers  generally,  a  spirit  of  earnestness ;  a  growing  sentiment  among 
the  public  favorable  to  public  schools  is  noted.  We  have  too  many  sup- 
plementary books,  consequently  too  mucb  reading,  too  little  study,  too 
little  time  for  trying  to  get  at  the  bottom  of  things,  hence  too  much 
superficiality.  In  this  county  we  are  advising  a  closer  study  of  the  texts 
which  the  State  has  adopted,  and  are  discouraging  the  use  of  outside 
matter. 

AMADOR  COUNTY. 
By  GEORGE  A.  GORDON. 

There  seems  to  be  an  awakening  among  the  trustees  and  the  patrons 
of  the  primary  and  the  grammar  schools  of  Amador  County  to  the  vai?t 
importance  of  effecting  a  greater  permanence  in  the  employment  of  the 
teacher.  More  satisfactory  and  pleasanter  social  relations  throughout 
the  different  districts,  as  well  as  greater  progress  among  the  pupils,  are 
coming  to  be  recognized  as  the  results  of  such  a  permanence.  This  plan 
gives  the  teacher  an  opportunity  to  become  better  acquainted  with  the 
ambitions,  the  capabilities,  and  the  peculiarities  of  the  patrons  of  the 
district  as  well  as  of  the  pupils.  The  true  teacher  emphasizes  the 
desirable,  the  good,  and  the  true.  She  ministers  to  the  craving  minds 
and,  through  her  knowledge  of  the  individual  cases,  brought  about  by 
a  permanency  among  them,  she  is  enabled  to  respond  with  a  knowledge 
that  will  tend  to  create  a  more  desirable  mental  and  moral  awakening 
among  her  pupils.  Nomadic  teachers  are  scarce,  and  this  scarcity  should 
decrease.  Teachers  of  the  elementary  schools  are,  in  my  opinion,  more 
important  to  the  State  than  the  teachers  of  either  the  high  schools  or  the 
universities.  The  teachers  of  this  county  are  among  its  best  citizens,  and 
it  is  a  great  pleasure  to  note  that  they  strive  faithfully  to  maintain 
the  dignity  of  their  calling. 

There  seems  to  be  a  tendency  upon  the  part  of  the  families  resident 
in  outlying  districts  to  move  into  the  nearby  towns  as  a  means  of  secur- 
ing to  their  children  better  school  advantages.  This  year's  graduates 
from  the  grammar  school  numbered  77 ;  there  being  34  boys  and  43  girls. 
The  lone  Union  High  School  continues  to  do  excellent  work.  It  has 
been  accredited  by  the  University.  Its  teachers  have  been  selected  upon 
merit,  and  are  well  remunerated  for  their  services.  The  trustees  are 
most  earnest  in  the  discharge  of  their  duties.  The  pupils  show  by  their 
good  work  that  they  appreciate  the  great  privilege  of  a  high  school 
training. 
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CALAVERAS  COUNTY. 

The  term  just  closed  shows  about  the  same  enrollment  and  about  the 
same  average  attendance  as  the  preceding  year.  The  work  for  the  term 
has  been  conducted  along  **8afe,  sane,  and  conservative  lines"  and  good 
results  have  been  achieved.  More  time  and  energy  are  now  given  to  the 
acquirement  of  thoroughness  than  formerly,  and  drill  on  the  funda- 
mental principles  is  made  paramount.  Present  conditions  seem  to 
dictate  that  the  aim  and  purpose  of  our  course  of  study  are  about  to  be 
realized. 

There  are  two  high  schools  in  the  county— the  Calaveras  County  High, 
located  at  San  Andreas,  and  the  Bret  Harte  Union  High,  located  at 
Altaville.  The  combined  average  daily  attendance  of  both  schools  for 
the  term  was  67.  In  view  of  the  fact  that  this  is  the  first  year,  the 
attendance  is  remarkably  good.  The  work  for  the  year  in  both  schools 
has  been  very  satisfactory. 


FRESNO  COUNTY. 

By  GILES  N.  FREMAN. 

Improvements  in  school  buildings  and  school  grounds  have  added 
much  to  the  convenience  and  comfort  of  teachers  and  pupils.  The  build- 
ings that  have  recently  been  erected  compare  favorably  with  the  best  in 
the  State.  About  $100,000  have  been  expended  in  repairs  and  in  new 
buildings  during  the  last  school  year.  With  new  and  better  equipment 
the  school  work  has  been  better  planned  and  executed. 

The  teaching  force  of  the  county  has  gained  some  valuable  accessions 
from  the  State  normals  and  from  the  universities. 

The  method  of  apportionment  of  the  school  funds  under  the  new  law- 
has  been  a  great  benefit  to  the  rural  schools.  Under  its  provisions  Fresno 
County  will  receive  over  $14,000  more  per  year  than  it  did  under  the 
old  law.  The  rate  of  school  tax  has  not  increased.  There  are  less  than 
ten  counties  in  the  State  whose  rate  of  school  tax  is  less  than  in  Fresno 
County.  The  school  census  is  greater  by  seven  hundred  than  in  1905. 
The  number  of  graduates  from  the  grammar  schools  is  greater  by  one 
thousand  than  in  1905;  while  the  graduates  of  tho  hi^h  schools  exceed 
the  number  in  1905  by  more  than  fifty. 

The  schools  are  working  harmoniously.  There  is  a  good  attendance, 
increased  interest,  and  more  efficient  work. 


GLENN  COUNTY. 
By  F.  S.  RE.VOEU. 

The  schools  of  Glenn  County  were  never  in  bettor  condition  than  at 
the  present  time. 

The  new  method  of  apportioning  the  State  School  Fund  made  it 
possible  for  all  schools  to  hold  a  nine  months'  term;  and  about  half  of 
them  took  advantage  of  the  opportunity;  the  others  were  evidently 
unable  to  overcome  the  long-established  rule  of  olosing  after  eisrht 
months  of  school. 
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HUMBOLDT  COUNTY. 
By  GEORGE  UNDERWOOD. 

The  schools  of  the  county  have  held  their  own  in  number.  The 
teachers  aire  not  so  good  and  are  getting  worse,  all  sorts  of  derelicts  being 
able  to  get  back  into  the  ranks  by  virtue  of  a  general  insufficiency  of 
supply  of  teachers.  The  far-out  districts  have  in  some  cases  been  unable 
to  be^n  on  time,  and  general  dissatisfaction  prevails. 

The  people  have  responded  cheerfully  to  every  call  for  increased 
school  facilities.  Eureka  voted  a  building  fund,  and  three  splendid 
modem  school  buildings  will  be  ready  for  use  by  July  1, 1906.  Femdale 
Union  High  School  District  voted  bonds  to  the  amount  of  $10,000  for 
a  new  high  school  building^  and  Garberville  and  Dyerville  will  put  up 
new  buildings. 

The  people  are  firmly  committed  to  education.  The  interest  in  the 
high  schools  is  apparent  in  the  increase  in  the  number  of  grammar  school 
graduates  and  the  enrollment  in  the  eighth  grade. 

There  are  too  many  small  districts  in  the  county  where  the  average 
attendance  is  below  seven,  and  the  course  of  study  shaped  on  the  eight- 
year  plan  shuts  out  older  pupils  who  could  attend  a  part  of  the  year. 

The  city  schools  are  becoming  better  and  the  country  schools  poorer. 
The  large  ungraded  schools  are  sending  their  share  of  graduates,  but  the 
teachers  who  can  teach  them  successfully  are  gradually  leaving  the  ranks 
of  the  teaching  profession.  Only  one  thing  can  improve  the  schools 
permanently,  and  that  is  some  inducement  for  better  qualified  teachers 
to  enter  and  abide  in  the  teaching  profession.  The  changes  each  half- 
year  are  disheartening,  and  when  diplomas  are  awarded  to  graduates 
of  the  grammar  schools  the  teachers  who  recommended  the  same  may 
have  left  the  country  and  no  one  is  at  hand  to  sign  the  diplomas. 

An  educational  sentiment  for  increased  attention  to  the  primary  and 
grammar  schools  is  needed.  A  pupil  at  ten  years  has  as  good  a  right 
to  a  good  school,  grounds,  and  equipment  as  one  at  seventeen,  and  that 
fact  seems  to  have  been  overlooked.  Why  should  it  not  cost  as  much  to 
educate  a  primary  pupil  as  a  high  school  pupil  ? 

KINGS  COUNTY. 

By  MRS.  N.  E.  DAVIDSON. 

The  schools  of  Kings  County  have  progressed  favorably  during  the 
past  year.  Our  teachers  have  been  faithful,  earnest,  and  progressive; 
the  attendance  of  pupils  has  been  better  than  ever  before,  and  the 
interest  of  parents  has  manifestly  increased.  During  the  school  year 
159  pupils  were  granted  diplomas  of  graduation  from  the  grammar 
schools  of  the  county.  Our  manner  of  graduating  pupils  after  a  three 
years'  trial  we  can  especially  reconunend.  With  our  excellent  course  of 
study  and  with  two  high  schools  the  children  of  Kings  County  possess 
splendid  opportunities  in  the  way  of  educational  facilities.  A  number 
of  new  school  buildings  have  been  erected  during  the  year. 

LAKE  COUNTY. 
By  CHAS.  W.  HAYgOCK. 
The  schools  of  the  county  are  in  a  prosperous  condition.     The  new 
State  apportionment  law  has  benefited  us  materially.    S«\^.t\^^  Vt^n^ 
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increased  and  the  leng^th  of  term  has  increased.  One  new  school  house 
was  built  and  bonds  have  been  voted  for  another.  Another  district  is 
voting  on  a  $3,500  bond  issue  to-day  for  the  purpose  of  repairing  the 
school  house. 

LOS  ANGELES  COUNTY. 
By  mark  KEPPEL. 

Los  Angeles  County  comprises  145  independent  common  school 
districts  and  shares  with  Ventura  County  one  joint  district. 

Fifty-eight  districts  employ  only  one  teacher,  33  employ  only  two 
teachers,  15  employ  only  three  teachers,  and  39  employ  four  or  more. 

The  county  contains  25  high  schools,  taught  by  226  teachers. 

There  are  317  school  houses;  62,585  pupils  were  enrolled,  and  the 
average  daily  attendance  was  47,779  for  the  year.  Of  this  average  daily 
attendance,  16  units  belong  to  the  deaf  schools.  111  to  the  boys'  evening 
schools,  1,855  to  the  kindergartens,  4,537  to  the  high  schools,  and  41,260 
to  the  common  schools. 

There  were  1,616  teachers  employed,  of  whom  2  are  in  the  deaf  schools, 
109  in  the  kindergartens,  226  in  the  high,  and  1,279  in  the  common 
schools. 

Of  the  teachers,  183  were  men  and  1,433  were  women. 

GROWTH. 

DuriDg  the  school  year  1905-06,  Los  Angeles  County  gained  5  common 
school  districts,  9  school  houses,  i85  teachers,  8,049  census  children, 
and  5,355  units  of  average  daily  attendance. 

The  tremendous  growth  in  all  lines  continues  to  tax  the  resources  of 
every  district  to  the  very  limit.  The  apparently  small  increase  in  the 
number  of  school  houses  is  due  to  the  erection  of  commodious  build insrs. 
each  of  which  takes  the  place  of  two  or  more  temporary  structures. 

NEEDS. 

That  our  schools  may  realize  the  purpose  for  which  they  were  insti- 
tuted and  are  maintained,  and  that  they  may  keep  abreast  of  the  prograss 
of  the  world,  certain  imperative  needs  must  be  realized  and  satisfied. 

Schools  can  do  their  best  only  when  the  teacher  has  not  more  than 
two  classes,  and  the  work  is  supervised  by  capable  principals  and  special 
teachers.  In  several  states  pupils  are  transported  at  public  expense, 
and  in  this  way  larger  schools  are  maintained,  fewer  teachers  are 
employed,  longer  terms  are  taught,  better  salaries  are  paid,  and  the 
most  satisfactory  results  are  obtained. 

We  need  a  law  which  will  authorize  any  district  to  transport  its 
pupils  to  a  central  school  or  schools ;  and  the  present  law  which  provides 
for  the  organization  of  union  common  school  districts,  and  the  trans- 
portation of  their  pupils,  should  be  revised  and  improved  so  that  it  may 
become  an  operative  success. 

As  long  as  this  county  has  58  districts  employing  one  teacher,  33 
districts  employing  only  two  teachers,  and  15  districts  employing  only 
three  teachers,  close  and  adequate  supervision  will  be  impossible,  unless 
California  adopts  a  plan  similar  to  that  employed  in  Massachusetts, 
where  the  teachers  are  grouped  and  a  supervisor  is  chosen  for  each 
group. 
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The  County  Superintendent  of  Schools  ought  to  be  authorized  to 
group  the  schools  of  the  county  so  that  there  would  be  a  supervising 
principal  for  each  prroup  of  not  less  than  ten  nor  more  than  twenty-five 
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teachers.  The  choice  of  the  supervisor  should  be  made  by  the  school 
authorities  governing  each  particular  group.  If  this  forward  step  were 
takeO;  OTir  rural  schools  would  have  as  close  and  as  efficient  supervision 
as  is  enjoyed  by  districts  that  now  employ  supervising?  principals  or 
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city  stiperintendents,  and  the  increased  expense  would  be  vastly  exceeded 
by  the  increased  efficiency  of  the  schools. 

If  poor  tools  make  a  poor  workman,  poor  and  costly  text-books  make  a 
poor  school.  Our  schools  ought  to  have  free  text-books,  and  the  best 
text-books  that  the  educational  genius  of  the  twentieth  century  can 
produce.  We  boast  of  our  free  education,  but  it  can  not  be  really  free 
as  long  as  text-books  must  be  provided  by  the  patrons.  It  is  generally 
true  that  the  largest  families  are  the  ones  least  able  to  buy  text-books. 

Beyond  the  fourth  grade  the  boys  leave  school  much  more  rapidly  than 
do  the  girls.  The  fact  that  all  boys  must  be  wage-earners,  while  only  a 
portion  of  the  girls  must  be,  possibly  accounts  for  a  part  of  this  con- 
dition, but  it  is  due  more  likely  to  the  fact  that  onr  schools  do  not  meet 
the  needs  of  the  boys  after  the  fourth  year.  Our  education  must  be 
more  practical.  Manual  training,  including  wood- work,  cooking,  sewing, 
and  instruction  in  agriculture,  must  be  given  a  much  larger  place  than 
it  now  occupies. 

Longer  terms  for  the  majority  of  our  schools  are  a  necessity.  For 
the  year  just  closed  each  school,  with  the  exception  of  one,  maintained 
at  least  a  nine  months'  term.    Ten  months  is  not  too  much  for  any  school. 

The  presence  of  only  183  men  in  a  teaching  body  of  1,616  teachers 
is  distinctly  a  menace  to  the  best  interests  of  the  boys  and  girls  in  the 
grammar  grades  and  in  the  high  school.  It  is  not  best  for  any  child  to 
be  taught  exclusively  by  a  man  or  by  a  woman.  We  can  get  more  men 
into  the  profession  only  by  raising  the  salaries  paid  to  the  entire  teach- 
ing body.  The  average  salary  for  the  year  just  closed  is  $82.73  for  a 
term  of  nine  months,  or  only  $745  per  year.  The  preparation  required 
to  fit  one  for  teaching  will  enable  every  man  in  the  profession  to  earn  at 
least  $100  per  month,  twelve  months  in  the  year.  Such  being  the  case 
it  is  no  wonder  that  men  will  not  stay  in  the  profession. 

The  high  schools  of  our  county  are  doing  a  great  work,  but  they  are 
not  doing  the  work  that  they  could  do  and  ought  to  do.  Their  work  is 
shaped  to  meet  the  requirements  of  the  State  University,  notwithstand- 
ing the  fact  that  less  than  one  fourth  of  those  who  attend  the  high 
schools  can  ever  reach  the  university.  If  all  the  boys  and  girls  attending 
the  high  schools  of  Los  Angeles  County  were  to  attend  the  State 
University,  it  could  not  receive  a  pupil  from  any  other  county  in  the 
State.  The  high  school  ought  to  fit  people  for  life.  This  ought  to  be 
the  aim  of  the  high  school,  and  fitting  for  the  university  ought  to  be 
the  result  of  this  and  not  the  beginning  and  the  end  of  it. 

If  the  high  schools  are  to  do  their  duty  to  the  children,  they  must  give 
an  increasingly  large  share  of  their  time  to  commercial,  industrial,  and 
technical  training. 

The  State  is  maintaining  five  normal  schools  at  an  enormous  expense 
for  the  training  of  the  teachers  and  those  schools  ought  to  widen  their 
courses  of  instruction  so  that  a  graduate  from  a  State  Normal  School,  if 
the  graduate  takes  the  proper  course  in  that  school,  should  be  entitled 
to  a  certificate  to  teach  his  particular  line  of  work  in  any  school  in  the 
State.  As  matters  now  stand,  the  normal  schools  do  not  prepare  teachers 
for  industrial,  or  commercial,  or  technical,  or  high  school  teaching. 

The  Supreme  Court  of  the  State,  in  the  case  of  Los  Angeles  County 
vs.  State  Supenntendent  Thomas  J.  KirJc^  rendered  a  decision  which 
places  the  deaf  schools,  the  night  schools,  and  the  kindergarten  schools 
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outside  of  the  common  school  system  of  the  State  and  makes  these 
schools  a  charge  solely  upon  the  district  which  maintains  them.  The 
decision  of  the  court  was  in  accordance  with  the  law,  but  the  law  works 
a  great  wrong  and  ought  to  be  changed. 

MARIPOSA  COUNTY. 
By  JULIA  L.  JONES. 

Our  schools  have  done  well  this  year  in  spite  of  some  irregularity  of 
attendance  resulting  from  high  water  and  bad  roads  and  trails.  It  has 
been  a  very  hard  winter  and  in  many  districts  children  have  for  days 
been  unable  to  travel  the  one,  two,  three,  and  even  four  miles  to  school. 
I  believe  this  is  the  only  reason  for  the  irregularity  in  attendance,  and  it 
is  a  sufficient  and  a  justifiable  one. 

I  believe  that  the  instruction  is  becoming  more  practical  and  sensible 
and  that  pupils  are  feeling  a  greater  interest  in  school  work,  and  I 
know  that  more  of  our  pupils  are  continuing  school  work  beyond  the 
grammar  schools  than  in  former  years. 

PLACER  COUNTY. 
By  C.   N.   SHANE. 

The  past  year  has  been  one  of  steady  and  satisfactory  growth  in  our 
Placer  County  schools.  The  general  improvement  along  the  line  of 
practical  education  has  been  very  noticeable.  Our  teachers  are  earnest 
and  capable  and  their  aim  is  to  make  the  instruction  as  applicable  as 
possible  to  the  needs  of  our  boys  and  girls. 

The  spirit  of  improvement  is  general.  Many  of  our  teachers  are  not 
satisfied  with  the  preparation  they  already  have  and  are  trying  to  take 
summer-school  work  wherever  possible. 

Our  teachers'  reading  work,  as  outlined  by  a  committee  on  profes- 
sional reading  at  the  Institute  of  1904,  was  well  done,  and  many  teachers 
are  now  reading  the  work  laid  down  at  the  Institute  of  1905  to  be 
discussed  at  the  session  of  1906. 

Our  long-promised  new  high  school  building  is  now  an  assured  fact. 
The  basement  walls  are  completed  and  we  hope  to  see  the  building  com- 
pleted by  the  first  of  December.  It  is  planned  to  cost  $35,000  and  to 
accommodate  250  students. 

Our  high  school  is  becoming  more  of  a  stimulus  to  higher  education. 
Boys  and  girls  who  might  never  have  had  ambition  to  more  than  finish 
the  grammar  school  are  now  enthusiastic  to  the  point  of  striving  for  a 
university  education.  But  best  of  all  is  the  impulse  it  gives  to  the  spirit 
of  education  in  the  grammar  and  primary  grades. 

During  the  year  we  have  lost  one  district  by  being  joined  to  another, 
and  one  has  lapsed. 

Our  Supervisors  are  lenient  to  our  schools,  and  de^spite  the  fact  that 
Placer  County  profited  largely  by  the  new  system  of  State  app6rtion- 
ment  they  made  but  a  slight  reduction  in  our  tax  rate  and  thereby  have 
placed  our  schools  on  a  most  excellent  financial  basis.  This  next  year 
will  show  a  decided  increase  in  length  of  term  and  also  in  salaries  of 
teachers. 

I  feel  that  we  have  nuich  to  be  grateful  for  in  the  line  of  educational 
advantages  and  I  believe  that  Placer  County  is  steadily  moving  upward. 
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PLUHAS  COUNTY. 
By  TILLIB  N.  KRUGBR. 

The  schools  of  the  county  are  in  a  very  proi^erous  condition.  Green- 
ville voted  bonds  to  build  a  $10,000  school  building,  but  owing  to  some 
technicality  the  election  was  declared  illegal.  It  is  understood,  however, 
that  another  election  will  be  held. 

The  terms  have  been  longer  than  heretofore  and  much  more  interest 
has  been  taken  in  school  work  by  people  generally. 

The  establishment  of  a  high  school  has  been  discussed  and  a 
determined  effort  is  being  made  to  have  at  least  one  in  some  section  of 
the  county. 

In  several  of  the  districts  the  salary  of  the  teacher  has  been  increast^l 
over  that  of  last  year. 

SAN  BENITO  COUNTY. 
By  JOHN  GARNER. 

The  work  done  in  the  public  schools  of  San  Benito  County  during 
the  past  year  has  been  very  satisfactory.  The  results  have  been  good. 
Our  school  funds  have  been  ample,  salaries  have  materially  advanced  in 
almost  all  the  schools,  and  we  have  had  a  very  harmonious  year  with 
trustees,  teachers,  and  parents. 

Arbor  Day  was  observed  in  the  various  schools,  which  resulted  in 
repairing  the  buildings  and  the  beautifying  of  the  grounds  by  the 
planting  of  shade  and  ornamental  trees. 

SAN  BERNARDINO  COUNTY. 

By  a.  S.  McPHERRON. 

During  the  past  year  a  steady  progress  has  been  made  in  the  schools 
of  the  county,  as  shown  by  an  increased  tenure  of  office  by  teachers,  a 
greater  number  of  normal  school  and  university  graduates  among  the 
teachers,  an  increase  in  the  number  of  months  schools  have  been  main- 
tained in  the  rural  districts,  and  an  increased  display  of  enthusiasm 
and  earnestness  on  the  part  of  teachers  and  trustees. 


SAN  LUIS  OBISPO  COUNTY. 
By  F.  p.  JOHNSON. 

In  the  line  of  progress,  it  is  to  be  noted  that  the  average  monthly 
salary  paid  to  teachers  and  principals  in  the  county  has  risen  the  past 
year  from  $68.75  to  $71.76.  This  increase  has  been  possible  because  of 
the  new  method  of  apportionment  of  State  school  money  by  the  State 
Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction.  For  the  same  reason,  in  part,  the 
primary-grammar  school  balance  on  hand  at  the  close  of  this  school 
year  is  larger  than  that  of  the  previous  year  by  about  $10,500. 

In  some  of  the  districts  a  conservative  tendency  on  the  part  of  the 
trustees  prevents  their  paying  the  teachers  any  more  than  they  paid 

when  the  school  income  was  smaller.    Time— and  perhaps  new  trustees 

will  overcome  this  conservatisoL 
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Cambria  has  a  new  three-room  building  almost  ready  for  occupancy. 
Oceano  has  added  a  room,  so  that  two  teachers  may  be  employed. 
Phillips  has  renovated  its  building.  The  Arroyo  Grande  Union  High 
School  building,  costing  about  $4,000,  is  finished;  and  the  San  Luis 
Obispo  High  School  building  will  be  ready  for  use  August  6.  The 
transfer  of  the  San  Luis  Obispo  High  School  from  the  upper  floor  of 
one  of  our  grammar  school  buildings  to  a  building  of  its  own  gives  the 
grammar  school  abundant  room  and  relieves  a  crowded  condition  that 
has  existed  in  the  lower  grades  the  past  three  years. 

.Vs  last  year,  so  this  year,  the  County  Board  of  Education  is  troubled 
by  the  small  number  of  eighth  grade  graduates  who  passed  the  board's 
June  examination— only  fifty- four  out  of  one  hundred  and  seventy-two. 
There  is  no  question  as  to  the  fairness  of  the  examination  given  by  the 
board.  Consequently  the  board  is  thinking  of  combining  with  the 
examination  some  other  method  of  determining  the  fitness  of  pupils  to 
receive  diplomas  of  graduation. 


SAN  MATEO  COUNTY. 
By  ETTA  M.  TILTON. 

Previous  to  the  earthquake  the  schools  of  this  county  were  in  flourish- 
injr  condition.  Even  after  the  destruction  of  several  of  the  school 
buildings,  eighty-three  pupils  passed  the  eighth  grade  examination  for 
graduation  from  the  grammar  schools.  Most  of  the  schools  were  repre- 
sented in  the  examination  and  all  the  pupils  in  the  higher  grades  were 
much  interested  in  the  test  of  scholarship  as  made  by  the  County  Board 
of  Education. 

The  teachers  and  pupils  were  much  interested  in  the  coming  of  the 
National  Educational  Association  and  were  mucli  disappointed  when 
it  had  to  be  postponed. 

As  the  new  State  text-books  will  have  been  adopted,  the  County  Board 
of  Education  is  considering  plans  for  a  new  course  of  study  for  the 
schools  of  the  county  for  next  year.  It  is  the  wish  of  the  members  of 
the  board  to  prepare  one  as  nearly  perfect  as  possible. 

The  average  daily  attendance  of  the  schools  of  the  county  has 
increased  over  one  hundred  during  the  year. 


SANTA  CRUZ  COUNTY. 
By  J.  W.  LINSCOTT. 

The  schools  of  this  county  are  in  fairly  good  condition.  They  would 
be  in  much  better  condition  if  the  County  Superintendent  could  have 
time  to  really  supervise  the  schools.  It  is  utterly  impossible  for  one 
to  do  any  real  supervision  with  the  amount  of  purely  clerical  work  that 
has  to  be  done.  Looking  backward  over  nearly  twenty-four  years  of 
experience  I  see  so  much  that  might  have  been  done  under  better  con- 
ditions. Two  thirds  of  that  time  has  been  spent  in  mere  clerical  work 
which  should  have  been  done  by  a  deputy  at  comparatively  little  cost. 
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SHASTA  COUNTY. 
By  KATE  a.  BRINCARD. 

Much  interest  has  been  taken  in  schools  and  school  affairs  during  the 
year  just  past.  Three  new  school  houses  have  been  built.  The  school 
house  at  Kennet  cost  $8,000.  The  fourth  new  school  house  is  in  course 
of  construction  at  the  Mammoth  Mine. 

This  year's  report  shows  that  the  average  length  of  the  school  term 
has  been  158  days.  One  hundred  and  eighty-seven  pupils  were  gradu- 
ated from  the  grammar  schools  of  the  county  and  twenty-four  from  the 
high  school,  including  eighteen  from  the  commercial  department  of  the 
high  school. 

After  maintaining  eight  months'  school,  the  school  houses  throughout 
the  county  have  been  more  or  less  repaired  and  improved. 

The  trustees  of  the  districts  of  the  county  have  given  their  united 
support  for  the  betterment  of  the  schools,  and  1  feel  that  much  good  has 
been  accomplished. 

SIERRA  COUNTY. 
By  belle  ALEXANDER. 

In  most  of  the  school  districts  in  this  county  the  outlook  is  encourag- 
ing. Better  salaries  are  being  paid  in  the  majority  of  the  schools  than 
heretofore,  and  as  a  rule  trustees  show  good  judgment  in  the  selection 
of  teachers,  the  result  being  a  corps  of  able  and  efficient  instructors. 

Under  a  new  plan  recently  adopted  by  the  County  Board  of  Eiduca- 
tion,  the  examination  of  pupils  for  graduation  from  the  grammar 
schools  is  now  held  in  five  districts  in  the  county,  one  member  of  the 
board  conducting  the  examination  in  each  district.  The  effect  is  that 
more  interest  is  manifested  among  teachers  and  pupils,  which  will  be 
productive  of  good  results. 

SISKIYOU  COUNTY. 
By  MRS.  W.  J.  BALFREY. 

The  schools  of  this  county  are  in  a  marked  state  of  improvement,  due 
to  the  change  in  the  method  of  apportioning  the  State  school  money. 
All  rural  schools  as  well  as  the  town  schools  are  able  to  maintain  school 
eight  months  in  the  year,  with  a  uniform  salary.  In  consequence,  the 
standard  of  work  has  been  raised,  the  course  of  study  made  the  same  in 
all  schools,  and  the  teachers'  salaries  placed  on  a  more  certain  and 
equitable  basis.     A  universal  betterment  has  resulted  in  the  schools. 

For  the  first  time  in  the  historj*^  of  the  county  a  union  district  has  been 
formed.  It  promises  to  be  so  snccicssful  that  other  districts  are  con- 
sidering consolidation. 

SOLANO  COUNTY. 

By  DANIEL  H.  WHITE. 

During  the  past  year  satisfactory  progress  has  been  made  in  the 
schools  of  Solano  County.    Teachers,  trustees,  pupils,  and  patrons  have 
worked  harmoniously  with  one  object  in  view— the  betterment  of  the 
ols  of  the  county. 
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The  legislative  enactment  of  1905,  providing  for  a  change  in  the 
method  of  apportioning  school  funds,  together  with  a  liberal  county 
school  tax,  has  been  the  means  of  bettering  the  salary  question  in  the 
county.  Teachers,  especially  those  in  the  rural  schools,  are  now  receiv- 
ing more  remuneration  for  their  services.  These  schools  are  also  able 
to  continue  in  session  for  a  longer  period  during  the  year. 

Some  little  difficulty  has  been  experienced  and  some  adverse  criticism 
Expressed  on  account  of  the  changes  of  text-books  necessary  to  comply 
with  the  new  adoptions  made  by  the  State  Board  of  Education.  The 
criticism/however,  has  easily  been  removed  when  the  reasons  for  the 
changes  have  been  explained.  The  new  adoptions  meet  with  the 
approval  of  the  teachers  of  the  county. 

Trustees  and  taxpayers  are  beginning  to  realize  the  necessity  for  better 
school  facilities.  Special  taxes  have  been  voted  in  several  of  the  districts 
to  obtain  funds  for  this  purpose.  School  grounds  are  being  improved, 
and  school  rooms  are  being  made  more  attractive.  With  such  a  spirit 
prevailing  it  can  be  seen  that  the  citizens  of  Solano  County  are 
enthusiastic  as  far  as  educational  matters  are  concerned. 


STANISLAUS  COUNTY. 
By  FLORENCE  BOGGS. 

During  the  school  year  of  1905-06  two  new  school  districts,  two  union 
high  school  districts,  and  one  union  school  district  were  formed.  Bonds 
have  been  voted  and  buildings  will  be  erected  at  once. 

Bonds  were  voted  in  the  Oakdale  union  high  school  district  to  the 
amount  of  $20,000  for  the  purpose  of  building  a  new  high  school,  which 
is  now  in  course  of  construction. 

A  four-room  building  is  being  erected  in  Elmdale  school  district. 
This  is  made  necessary  owing  to  the  congested  condition  of  the  present 
one-room  building  consequent  on  the  influx  of  new  settlers  in  the  county. 

Plans  for  a  new  primary  school  building  have  been  adopted  for  the 
Modesto  school  district.  Several  rural  school  districts  have  voted  a 
special  tax  each  for  the  purpose  of  building  additions  for  primary 
classes. 

The  teaching  force  has  been  increased  and  undoubtedly  strengthened 
by  changes  made  this  year. 

SUTTER  COUNTY. 
By  CHAS.  W.  ward. 

There  have  been  no  important  changas  in  the  schools  and  school  work 
of  the  county  during  the  year.  The  work  seems  to  be  in  better  shape 
and  there  is  an  expressed  satisfaction  among  patrons  and  teachers  of 
the  schools  that  the  work  is  steadily  improving.  We  had  fifty  per  cent 
more  graduates  this  year  than  formerly  and  the  work  in  the  lower  grades 
seemed  much  more  thorough  and  satisfactory.  This  no  doubt  was 
partly  due  to  the  fact  that  all  but  six  schools  of  the  county  increased 
the  length  of  term  about  one  month :  this  was  made  possible  by  the  new 
method  of  apportioning  the  State  school  money,  this  county  getting 
$5,928.81  more  than  it  would  have  received  under  the  old  law. 

The  interest  in  schools  and  general  education  is  growing,  and  our 
people  take  much  pride  in  the  school  work  of  the  county. 
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TRINITY  COUNTY. 
By  LIZZIE  H.  FOX. 

The  year  1905-06  for  the  Trinity  County  schools  has  been  one  of 
continued  prosperity;  with  the  pupils  recognizing  to  a  marked  extent 
their  opportunities  and  corresponding  responsibilities,  with  the  teachers 
working  in  harmony  and  mutual  confidence  with  the  trustees,  patrons 
and  superintendent,  unusual  interest  has  marked  the  progress  of  the 
educational  work. 

The  eflSciency  of  work  by  teachers  and  pupils  is  of  a  high  order,  and 
the  success  is  due'  principally  to  the  eflforts  of  the  many  capable  and 
earnest  teachers,  and  to  wise  and  judicious  administration  of  the 
educational  interests  by  the  boards  of  trustees. 

Consistent  with  the  resources  of  the  districts  and  with  a  deep  appre- 
ciation of  the  class  and  character  of  the  work,  the  teachers'  salaries  have 
been  increased,  and  much  has  been  accomplished  to  elevate  the  standard 
of  our  public  schools. 

May  the  strong  and  harmonious  corps  of  teachers,  the  happy  coopera- 
tive body  of  pupils,  our  people,  men  and  women,  be  so  united  in  unselfish 
public  spirit  that  we  may  perform  wisely  the  educational  duties  that 
the  past,  the  present,  and  the  future  have  laid  upon  us. 

TUOLUMNE  COUNTY. 
By  J.  P.  MORGAN. 

Good  work  is  being  done  in  the  Tuolumne  County  schools.  Sixty-six 
applicants  for  diplomas  of  graduation  from  the  grammar  schools 
appeared  before  the  County  Board  of  Education.  Of  this  number  fifty- 
nine  were  successful.  This  shows  that  the  work  in  the  grades  is  being 
well  done. 

The  school  buildings  are  well  kept  and  are  comfortable.  Nearly  all 
are  equipped  with  modern  furniture,  good  apparatus,  and  fine  black- 
boards. 

The  foundation  of  our  new  $35,000  high  school  building  is  completed 
and  we  expect  to  have  the  building  ready  for  occupancy  at  an  appro- 
priate time  this  fall— Thanksgiving  day. 

YUBA  COUNTY. 
By  J.  A.  SCOTT. 

The  schools  of  the  county  as  a  whole  progressed  very  favorably  during 
the  past  year.  The  teachers  were  an  efficient  and  a  progressive  body 
of  workers. 

Upon  the  whole  the  past  year  has  been  a  very  prosperous  one  for  the 
schools  of  the  county.  The  school  property  throughout  the  county  is 
generally  in  good  condition. 
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PLUHAS  COUNTY. 
By  TILLIB  N.  KRUGBR. 

The  schools  of  the  county  are  in  a  very  proi^erous  condition.  Green- 
ville voted  bonds  to  build  a  $10,000  school  building,  but  owing  to  some 
technicality  the  election  was  declared  illegal.  It  is  understood,  however, 
that  another  election  will  be  held. 

The  terms  have  been  longer  than  heretofore  and  much  more  interest 
has  been  taken  in  school  work  by  people  generally. 

The  establishment  of  a  high  school  has  been  discussed  and  a 
determined  effort  is  being  made  to  have  at  least  one  in  some  section  of 
the  county. 

In  several  of  the  districts  the  salary  of  the  teacher  has  been  increastMJ 
over  that  of  last  year. 

SAN  BENITO  COUNTY. 
By  JOHN  GARNER. 

The  work  done  in  the  public  schools  of  San  Benito  County  during 
the  past  year  has  been  very  satisfactory.  The  results  have  been  good. 
Our  school  funds  have  been  ample,  salaries  have  materially  advfiinced  in 
almost  all  the  schools,  and  we  have  had  a  very  harmonious  year  with 
trustees,  teachers,  and  parents. 

Arbor  Day  was  observed  in  the  various  schools,  which  resulted  in 
repairing  the  buildings  and  the  beautifying  of  the  grounds  by  the 
planting  of  shade  and  ornamental  trees. 

SAN  BERNARDINO  COUNTY. 

By  a.  S.  McPHERRON. 

During  the  past  year  a  steady  progress  has  been  made  in  the  schools 
of  the  county,  as  shown  by  an  increased  tenure  of  office  by  teachers,  a 
greater  number  of  normal  school  and  university  graduates  among  the 
teachers,  an  increase  in  the  number  of  months  schools  have  been  main- 
tained in  the  rural  districts,  and  an  increased  display  of  enthusiasm 
and  earnestness  on  the  part  of  teachers  and  trustees. 


SAN  LUIS  OBISPO  COUNTY. 
By  F.  p.  JOHNSON. 

In  the  line  of  progress,  it  is  to  be  noted  that  the  average  monthly 
salary  paid  to  teachers  and  principals  in  the  county  has  risen  the  past 
year  from  $68.75  to  $71.76.  This  increase  has  been  possible  because  of 
the  new  method  of  apportionment  of  State  school  money  by  the  State 
Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction.  For  the  same  reason,  in  part,  the 
primary-grammar  school  balance  on  hand  at  the  close  of  this  school 
year  is  larger  than  that  of  the  previous  year  by  about  $10,500. 

In  some  of  the  districts  a  conservative  tendency  on  the  part  of  the 
trustees  prevents  their  paying  the  teachers  any  more  than  they  paid 
when  the  school  income  was  smaller.  Time— and  perhaps  new  trustees- 
will  overcome  this  conservatism. 
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Cambria  has  a  new  three-room  building  ahnost  ready  for  occupancy. 
Oceano  has  added  a  room,  so  that  two  teachers  may  be  employed. 
Phillips  has  renovated  its  building.  The  Arroyo  Grande  Union  High 
School  building,  costing  about  $4,000,  is  finished;  and  the  San  Luis 
Obispo  High  School  building  will  be  ready  for  use  August  6.  The 
transfer  of  the  San  Luis  Obispo  High  School  from  the  upper  floor  of 
one  of  our  grammar  school  buildings  to  a  building  of  its  own  gives  the 
grammar  school  abundant  room  and  relieves  a  crowded  condition  that 
haus  existed  in  the  lower  grades  the  past  three  years. 

As  last  year,  so  this  year,  the  County  Board  of  Education  is  troubled 
by  the  small  number  of  eighth  grade  graduates  who  passed  the  board's 
June  examination— only  fifty-four  out  of  one  hundred  and  seventy-two. 
There  is  no  question  as  to  the  fairness  of  the  examination  given  by  the 
board.  Consequently  the  board  is  thinking  of  combining  with  the 
examination  some  other  method  of  determining  the  fitness  of  pupils  to 
receive  diplomas  of  graduation. 


SAN  MATEO  COUNTY. 
By  ETTA  M.  TILTON. 

Previous  to  the  earthquake  the  schools  of  this  county  were  in  flourish- 
ing: condition.  Even  after  the  destruction  of  several  of  the  school 
buildings,  eighty-three  pupils  passed  the  eighth  grade  examination  for 
graduation  from  the  grammar  schools.  Most  of  the  schools  were  repre- 
sented in  the  examination  and  all  the  pupils  in  the  higher  grades  were 
much  interested  in  the  test  of  scholarship  as  made  by  the  County  Board 
of  Education. 

The  teachers  and  pupils  were  much  interested  in  the  coming  of  the 
National  Educational  Association  and  were  much  disappointed  when 
it  had  to  be  postponed. 

As  the  new  State  text-books  will  have  been  adopted,  the  County  Boai-d 
of  Education  is  considering  plans  for  a  new  course  of  study  for  the 
schools  of  the  county  for  next  year.  It  is  the  wish  of  the  members  of 
the  board  to  prepare  one  as  nearly  perfect  as  possible. 

The  average  daily  attendance  of  the  schools  of  the  county  has 
increased  over  one  hundred  during  the  year. 


SANTA  CRUZ  COUNTY. 
By  J.  W.  LINSCOTT. 

The  schools  of  this  county  are  in  fairly  good  condition.  They  would 
be  in  much  better  condition  if  the  County  Superintendent  could  have 
time  to  really  supervise  the  schools.  It  is  utterly  impossible  for  one 
to  do  any  real  supervision  with  the  amount  of  purely  clerical  work  that 
has  to  be  done.  Looking  backward  over  nearly  twenty-four  years  of 
€xperience  I  see  so  much  that  might  have  been  done  under  better  con- 
ditions. Two  thirds  of  that  time  has  been  spent  in  mere  clerical  work 
which  should  have  been  done  by  a  deputy  at  comparatively  little  cost. 
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SHASTA  COUNTY. 
By  KATE  A.  BRINCAUD. 

Much  interest  has  been  taken  in  schools  and  school  affairs  during  the 
year  just  past.  Three  new  school  houses  have  been  built.  The  aidiool 
house  at  Kennet  cost  $8,000.  The  fourth  new  school  house  is  in  course 
of  construction  at  the  Mammoth  Mine. 

This  year's  report  shows  that  the  average  length  of  the  school  term 
has  been  158  days.  One  hundred  and  eighty-seven  pupils  were  gradu- 
ated from  the  grammar  schools  of  the  county  and  twenty-four  from  the 
high  school,  including  eighteen  from  the  commercial  department  of  the 
high  school. 

After  maintaining  eight  months'  school,  the  school  houses  throughout 
the  county  have  been  more  or  less  repaired  and  improved. 

The  trustees  of  the  districts  of  the  county  have  given  their  united 
support  for  the  betterment  of  the  schools,  and  1  feel  that  much  good  has 
been  accomplished. 

SIERRA  COUNTY. 
By  belle  ALEXANDER. 

In  most  of  the  school  districts  in  this  county  the  outlook  is  encourag- 
ing. Better  salaries  are  being  paid  in  the  majority  of  the  schools  than 
heretofore,  and  as  a  rule  trustees  show  good  judgment  in  the  selection 
of  teachers,  the  result  being  a  corps  of  able  and  efficient  instructors. 

Under  a  new  plan  recently  adopted  by  the  County  Board  of  Educa- 
tion, the  examination  of  pupils  for  graduation  from  the  grammar 
schools  is  now  held  in  five  districts  in  the  county,  one  member  of  the 
board  conducting  the  examination  in  each  district.  The  effect  is  that 
more  interest  is  manifested  among  teachers  and  pupils,  which  will  be 
productive  of  good  results. 

SISKIYOU  COUNTY. 
By  MRS.  W.  J.  BALFKEY. 

The  schools  of  this  county  are  in  a  marked  state  of  improvement,  due 
to  the  change  in  the  method  of  apportioning  the  State  school  money. 
All  rural  schools  as  well  as  the  town  schools  are  able  to  maintain  school 
eight  months  in  the  year,  with  a  uniform  salary.  In  consequence,  the 
standard  of  work  has  been  raised,  the  course  of  study  made  the  same  in 
all  schools,  and  the  teachers'  salaries  placed  on  a  more  certain  and 
equitable  basis.     A  universal  betterment  has  resulted  in  the  schools. 

For  the  first  time  in  the  history  of  the  county  a  union  district  has  been 
formed.  It  promises  to  be  so  successful  that  other  districts  are  con- 
sidering consolidation. 

SOLANO  COUNTY. 

By  DANIEL  11.  WHITE. 

During  the  past  year  satisfactory  progress  has  been  made  in  the 
schools  of  Solano  County.  Teachers,  trustees,  pupils,  and  patrons  have 
worked  harmoniously  with  one  object  in  view— the  betterment  of  the 
schools  of  the  county. 
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100  BBPOBT  OP  SUPERINTENDENT  OP  PUBLIC  INSTRUCTION. 

The  legislative  enactment  of  1905,  providing  for  a  change  in  the 
method  of  apportioning  school  funds,  together  with  a  liberal  county 
school  tax,  has  been  the  means  of  bettering  the  salary  question  in  the 
county.  Teachers,  especially  those  in  the  rural  schools,  are  now  receiv- 
ing more  remuneration  for  their  services.  These  schools  are  also  able 
to  continue  in  session  for  a  longer  period  during  the  year. 

Some  little  difficulty  has  been  experienced  and  some  adverse  criticism 
expressed  on  account  of  the  changes  of  text-books  necessary  to  comply 
with  the  new  adoptions  made  by  the  State  Board  of  Education.  The 
criticism,  however,  has  easily  been  removed  when  the  reasons  for  the 
changes  have  been  explained.  The  new  adoptions  meet  with  the 
approval  of  the  teachers  of  the  county. 

Trustees  and  taxpayers  are  beginning  to  realize  the  necessity  for  better 
school  facilities.  Special  taxes  have  been  voted  in  several  of  the  districts 
to  obtain  funds  for  this  purpose.  School  grounds  are  being  improved, 
and  school  rooms  are  being  made  more  attractive.  With  such  a  spirit 
prevailing  it  can  be  seen  that  the  citizens  of  Solano  County  are 
enthusiastic  as  far  as  educational  matters  are  concerned. 


STANISLAUS  COUNTY. 
By  FLORENCE  BOGGS. 

During  the  school  year  of  1905-06  two  new  school  districts,  two  union 
high  school  districts,  and  one  union  school  district  were  formed.  Bonds 
have  been  voted  and  buildings  will  be  erected  at  once. 

Bonds  were  voted  in  the  Oakdale  union  high  school  district  to  the 
amount  of  $20,000  for  the  purpose  of  building:  a  new  high  school,  which 
is  now  in  course  of  construction. 

A  four-room  building  is  being  erected  in  Elmdale  school  district. 
This  is  made  necessary  owing  to  the  congested  condition  of  the  present 
one-room  building  consequent  on  the  influx  of  new  settlers  in  the  county. 

Plans  for  a  new  primary  school  building  have  been  adopted  for  the 
Modesto  school  district.  Several  rural  school  districts  have  voted  a 
special  tax  each  for  the  purpose  of  building  additions  for  primary 
classes. 

The  teaching  force  has  been  increased  and  undoubtedly  strengthened 
by  changes  made  this  year. 

SUTTER  COUNTY. 
By  CHAS.  W.  ward. 

There  have  been  no  important  changes  in  the  schools  and  school  work 
of  the  county  during  the  year.  The  work  seems  to  be  in  better  shape 
and  there  is  an  expressed  satisfaction  among  patrons  and  teachers  of 
the  schools  that  the  work  is  steadily  improving.  We  had  lifty  per  cent 
more  graduates  this  year  than  formerly  and  the  work  in  the  lower  grades 
seemed  much  more  thorough  and  satisfactory.  This  no  doubt  was 
partly  due  to  the  fact  that  all  but  six  schools  of  the  county  increased 
the  length  of  term  about  one  month:  this  was  made  possible  by  the  new 
method  of  apportioning  the  State  school  money,  this  county  getting 
$5,928.81  more  than  it  would  have  received  under  the  old  law. 

The  interest  in  schools  and  general  education  is  growinsr,  and  our 
people  take  mnch  pride  in  the  school  work  of  the  county. 
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TRINITY  COUNTY. 
By  lizzie  H.  FOX. 

The  year  1905-06  for  the  Trinity  County  schools  has  been  one  of 
continued  prosperity;  with  the  pupils  recognizing  to  a  marked  extent 
their  opportunities  and  corresponding  responsibilities,  with  the  teachers 
working  in  harmony  and  mutual  confidence  with  the  trustees,  patrons 
and  superintendent,  unusual  interest  has  marked  the  progress  of  the 
educational  work. 

The  eflSciency  of  work  by  teachers  and  pupils  is  of  a  high  order,  and 
the  success  is  due  principally  to  the  eflforts  of  the  many  capable  and 
earnest  teachers,  and  to  wise  and  judicious  administration  of  the 
educational  interests  by  the  boards  of  trustees. 

Consistent  with  the  resources  of  the  districts  and  with  a  deep  appre- 
ciation of  the  class  and  character  of  the  work,  the  teachers'  salaries  have 
been  increased,  and  much  has  been  accomplished  to  elevate  the  standard 
of  our  public  schools. 

May  the  strong  and  harmonious  corps  of  teachers,  the  happy  coopera- 
tive body  of  pupils,  our  people,  men  and  women,  be  so  united  in  unselfish 
public  spirit  that  we  may  perform  wLsely  the  educational  duties  that 
the  past,  the  present,  and  the  future  have  laid  upon  us. 

TUOLUMNE  COUNTY. 
By  J.  P.  MORGAN. 

Good  work  is  being  done  in  the  Tuolumne  County  schools.  Sixty -six 
applicants  for  diplomas  of  graduation  from  the  grammar  schools 
appeared  before  the  County  Board  of  Education.  Of  this  number  fifty- 
nine  were  successful.  This  shows  that  the  work  in  the  grades  is  being 
well  done. 

The  school  buildings  are  well  kept  and  are  comfortable.  Nearly  all 
are  equipped  with  modern  furniture,  good  apparatus,  and  fine  black- 
boards. 

The  foundation  of  our  new  $35,000  high  school  building  is  completed 
and  we  expect  to  have  the  building  ready  for  occupancy  at  an  appro- 
priate time  this  fall— Thanksgiving  day. 

YUBA  COUNTY. 
By  J.  A.  SCOTT. 

The  schools  of  the  county  as  a  whole  progressed  very  favorably  during 
the  past  year.  The  teachers  were  an  efficient  and  a  progressive  body 
of  workers. 

Upon  the  whole  the  past  year  has  been  a  very  prosperous  one  for  the 
schools  of  the  county.  The  school  property  throughout  the  county  is 
generally  in  good  condition. 
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TABLB  No.  2— Continued. 
Grade  of  Sehool. 


Grammar. 


Counties. 


Primary 


i9or>.     I     iiKKy,     I!     WO). 


VMR. 


Alameda.  ... 

Alpine 

Amador 

Butie 

Calaveras 

Colusa 

Contra  Costa. 
Del  Norte... - 
El  Dorado  . . . 

Fresno    .• 

Glenn 

Humlwldt... 

Inyo 

Kern. 


Kings ... 

Lake... 

Lassen. 

Los  Angeles 

Madera 

Marin  ^ 

Mariposa 

Mendocino 

Merced 

Modoc 

Mono. 

Monterrey 

Napa 

Nevada 

Orange 

Placer  ■. 

Plnma^. 

Riverside >-. 

Sacramento 

San  Benito 

San  Bernardino 

San  Diego 

San  Francisco 

San  Joaquin 

San  Luis  Obispo 

San  Mateo — ^ 

Santa  Barbara 

Santa  Clara 

Santa  Cruz 

Shasta 

Sierra. 

Siskiyou 

Solano 

Sonoma 

Stanislaus 

Sutter  L 

Tehama 

Trinity 

Tulare 

Tuolumne 

Ventura 

Yolo 

Yuba 


Totals 


196 
3  ; 
33 
hi 
53  , 

29  I 
61 
13 
23  , 

118  I 

25  ! 
14 

67  . 

31  I 

3J)  • 

30  i 
5()2  I 

35  1 

47  : 

30 

102  i 
57  1 

31  ' 
8 

83  I 
38 
52 
70  ! 
60  . 
27 
13  i 
93  i 
28| 
67 
96 
:^ 
75 

84  ; 

42 

:«  ■ 

162 
71 
90 
14 
73 
73 

102 
53 
33 
66 
5 
95 
41 
56 
34 
37 


3,526 


203  I 

3 

31 

57  ;j 

49  ' 
34 

70  , 

14  'I 

43  I 

122  '■ 

32 

26  . 
14  i 
66  i 
29'' 

41 ;; 

30 

569  II 
36 

53 ; 

28  r 

121  Ij 

56  ji 
M  ' 

9;. 

80  I 
45  ' 
54  i 
75  i; 

54  j; 

26 
42  II 
112 
32  I 

71  i, 

i:i4  I 

27  il 
66 
90  1 
42  il 
53 

165  II 

74  1: 

95 

^^ 
80 

82  I 

104  ! 

56  I 

36  I 

65  ; 

5  i 
lOO 
39 
59 

.42 


227 


30 
23 
16 
23 
35 

6  : 
40 

8  i 
21  I 
78  i 

4  I 


21 
1 


562 


3,814 


27 

3 ; 

18  !.. 

1  .. 
48  j 
12  I 
25  = 
64  I 
23  1 

3 

4!) 
120 

24 
110  I 

25 

46 

22 

8  ; 

241 
72 
122 
47 
36 
10  1 

12  : 

39 
36 

2  . 
8 

13  i 
20  I 

9 

13  I 
32, 
43  I 
10  1 


236 
3 
31 
17 
17 
17 
32 
5 
23 

m 

9 

79 

4 


27 

"6 
625 


23 
4 


48 
5 

23 

61 

28 
2 

19 
103 

21 
125 

43 

17 

3 

25 

64 

118 

4Q 

31 

9 

5 

32 

33 

"e 

13 
20 
2 
15 
30 


2,287 


2,221 
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TABLE  No.  1— CENSUS  STATISTICS  FOR  THE  SCHOOL  TEARS  ENDING  JUNE  80,  1905, 

AND  JUNE  80,  1906. 

Number  of  Families  Listed,  and  Number  of  Wliite  Children  between  Five  and  Seventeen 

Years  of  Age. 


Counties. 


Number  of 
I  Families  Listed. 


1906. 


Alameda 

Alpine 

Amador 

Butte 

Calaveras 

Colusa 

Contra  Costa 

Del  Norte 

El  Dorado 

Fresno 

Qlenn 

Humboldt 

Inyo 

Kern 

Kings  -.- 

Lake ., 

Liassen  .," 

lios  Angeles 

Madera 

Marin 

Mariposa 

Mendocino 

Merced  .— 

Modoc 

Mono 

Monterey 

Kapa 

Nevada 

Orange 

Placer 

Plumas... 

Hiverside 

Bacramento 

San  Benito i 

San  Bemlirdino I 

Ban  Diego 

Ban  Francisco I 

Ban  Joaqoin 

Ban  Luis  Obispo I 

San  Mateo i 

Santa  Barbara ' 

Santa  Clara 

Santa  Cruz , 

Shasta \ 

Sierra , 

Siskiyou 

Solano 

Sonoma  — 

Stanislaus 

Sutter.-.. 

Tehama 

Trinity 

Tulare 

Tuolumne 

Ventura - 

Yolo 

Yuba 


20,553 

22,811 

29 

43 

1,350 

1,370 

2,857 

3,062 

1,432 

1,435 

970 

{)24 

3,051 

3,253 

309 

371 

1,116 

1,060 

7.281 

7,748 

707 

756 

3,992 

3,549 

499 

527 

2,589 

2,567 

1,530 

1,652 

840 

866 

678 

604 

42,641 

53,399 

899 

879 

IMS 

2,248 

454 

466 

2,779 

2,888 

1,390 

1,534 

762 

731 

235 

229 

2,687 

2,377 

1,914 

2,(102 

2,071 

2,075 

3,560 

3,812 

1,809 

1,803 

490 

523 

3,128 

3,349 

5,il61 

5,80J 

Ml 

882 

5,671 

.^JH6 

4J07 

'STJ41 

39,081 

AMI 

4,792 

2,279 

2,mi 

1,843 

him 

3,100 

2,997 

9,039 

9.377 

3,U6 

:<,302 

2,109 

2.  J  35 

490 

484 

2,068 

2.040 

2,940 

2,VJ«0 

B,em 

&,837 

1,699 

1,817 

760 

776 

1,480 

1,447 

405 

m« 

3,166 

3,482 

i,3oe 

1.299 

2,106 

2,056 

1,663 

1,671 

902 

1,042 

Totals 222,^1    239,889  1207,154 


Number  of  White  Children  Between  5  and  17 

1905.  ||  190C. 

Girls.   ;  Total.    I    Boys,       Girls. 


Boys, 


I 


17,782 

23 

1,187 

2,429 

1,377 

i»53 
2,591 

310 

959 
6,072 

627 
3,777 

:«5 
2,070 
1,385 

708 

533 
33,560 

732 
2,266 

418 
2,500 
1,341 

655 

151 
2,451 
1,705 
1,724 
3,491 
l,r)2{) 
•  376 
2.747 
4.72U 

790 
4,434 
4,220 
48,036 
3p92l 
2,467 
1.881 
2MS 
7,955 
2,993 
l.mjtft 

3frt 
],M18 
2MM 
5.295 
1,52H 

72.1 
l.:i51 

383 
3,054 
1,151 
1,1*87 
1,460 

886 


17,736  I 

36 

1,133  . 

2,397 

1,23J» 

871 
2,486 

335 

896  I 
5,927 

600  I 
3,678 

357 
2,070 

i.;^i 

677 

515 
33,009  I 

710 
1,770  ' 

406 
2,441  I 
1,283  I 

628 ; 

147 
2,407 
1,616 
1,671 
3,246 
1,559  I 

396  1 
2,583 
4,641 

816  ' 
4,365 
3,Jm 
4G,80t» 
4,018  ' 
2,313 
1,663  , 
2,518 

2,872  , 
t,801 

407 
1,786  I 
2,4R7 
5,159  I 
l,5(iti 

tH)T 
1,379  , 

318 
3,039 
1,119 
1.81*7 
1,551 

mi 


35,518  ' 

59  I 

2,320 

4,826  i 

2,616  I 

1,824  ,, 

5,077 

645 

1,855  ! 

11,999  I 

1,227 

7,455  I 

722  ' 

2,71G 
1,385 
1,048 
66.569  I 
1,442  1 
4.036 

4,941   ' 
2,624 
1,283  I 

298 
4,8.58 
3,321 
3,395 
6,737  , 
3,088 

772 

1i,3Gl 
1,615 
HJIHH    ' 
8,172 

94,845  II 
7,939 
4,780 
3,514 
5,169 

1A,811 

:t,70!# 
HOI 
3,604 
5,121 
10,4r»4  , 
:i,US4  !' 
1,332 
2,7,^0  i 

701 
6,093  ;, 
2,270  f 
3,884 
3,017  1 
K753 


19,494 

:« 

1,211  , 

2,554  ' 

1,330  I 

934  ' 
2,753 

298  ! 

931  I 
6,415  , 

708  ' 
3,937  i 

371 
2,(.)66  i 
1,428  I 

748 

481  I 
37,623  ' 

714, 
2,09,-) 

416  ' 
2,562 
1,447  1 

r>42 

150  ; 
2,500  1 
l,7r>4 
1,727  1 
3,483 
l,5a'> 

374 
2,739 
4,8<K)  1 

761  ' 
4,aT0 
4,hW4 
49,651 
4,164 
2,433 
l,mJfi 
2.777 
8.331 
2,849 
1,SS7 

3^ 
1,778 
2,73(i 
5,297 
l,ffiJ7 

72-5 

i,;^e2 
;mi 

3,278 
1,149 
1,095 
1,437 
906 


19,746 

34 

1,118 

2,576 

1,225 

785 

2,704 

321 

877  I 

6,300 

vm  I 

3,804  , 

380 
2,078 
1,394  I 

719  I 

481  I 
36,835 

682  ' 
2,000  I 

392 
2,473 
1,403  I 

616  ! 

145 
2,422  ; 
1,664  I 

i,7ai 

3,378  I 
l,5a5  , 

393  I 
2,62C{  ' 
4,780 

802  1 
4,594  , 
4,28H  1 
4B,BB8 
4,120 
2,32H 
LSIH 
2,678 
8,22b 
2,Sa9 
1,724 

420 
1,760 
2,635  I 
ri.2M  I 

1.614  I 

esij 

1.326  , 
32G  I 
3,10t) 
1,098 
1.875 
1,494 
872 


Total. 

39,240 

67 

2,32!) 

5,i:^ 

2,555 
1,72^) 
5,457 

619 

1,808 

12,715 

1,376 

7,741 

751 
4,144 
2,822 
1,467 

962 

74,4r)8 

1,31*6 

4,095 

808 
5,a35 
2,850 
1,258 

295 
4,922 
3,418 
3,432 
6,861 
3,010 

767 
5,365 
9,670 
1,663 
9,154 
8,792 
96,319 
8,284 
4,756 

5,455 
16,,V>7 

5,7;;s 

3,560 

T9»1 

3,538 

5,371 

10,;VU 

3.311 

1.35.^ 

2,(m 

66T 

6,,'i78 

2,247 

3,87U 

2,031 

1,777 


201,896  '',409,05C*  mi^MV  \m.^\\  \  \^5««> 
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TABLE  No.  1— Ckmtlnued. 


Number  of  Noffpo  Children  between  Five  and  Seventeen  Teare  of  Agie. 


1905. 


1906. 


Counties. 

1     Boyi. 
182 

Girls. 

Total. 

Boys. 

Girls. 

Tol 

Alameda - 

1           177 

359 

124 

110 

Alpine - 

Amador  ..  ._- . 

2 
6 

!      i 

1              8 

2 
14 

1 

13 
12 

.... 

2 
13 

1 
6 
3 

Butte 

8 

Calaveras 

Colusa 

7 
4 

8 

1               4 

Contra  Costa       

Del  Norte , 

Bl  Dorado 

4;               2 

68  '             60 

3  i               2 

6 

128 

5 

5 

68 

2 

1 

71 

2 

Fresno 

Glenn 

Humboldt 

Inyo 

2 

22 
9 
2 

1 

4 
53 
22 

4 

1 
30 
14 

i               2 

2 
36 
19 

2 

Kern 

Kines 

Lakf   

Lassen ^'- 

Los  Angeles 

Madera 

Marin      

528 
7 
3 

566 
2 
7 
2 
1 
8 

1,094 
9 

10 
2 
2 

14 

i           602 

1               4 
2 

630 
0 

4 
1 
1 
6 

Mariposa - 

Menaocino  .          . 

1 
6 

1 
6 

Merced.. 

Modoc 

Mono  



Monterey 

Napa...- 

7 
1 
3 
11 
1 

8 
3 
2 

1 
3 

15 

I 

12 
4 

;           6 
1 

1 

13 
2 

S 
2 

-- 

Nevada  

Orange 

Placer 

Plumas 

Riverside 

48 

48 

6 

41 

32 

340 

39 

7 

8 

59 

61 
4 

44 

24 
331 

25 
1 
4 
2 

17 
8 

22 
1 
6 

10 

12 

107 
109 
10 
85 
56 
671 
64 

8 
12 

2 
45 
13 
33 

1 

13 
24 

1 
23 

32 

61 

6 

41 

45 

523 

37 

8 

6 

1 

15 

10 

13 

44 

59 

4 

45 

53 

349 

23 

3 

3 

2 

26 

13 

17 

Sacramento 

San  Benito 

San  Bernardino 

San  Diego 

San  Francisco 

San  Joaquin 

San  Luis  Obispo 

San  Mateo    

Santa  Barbara 

Santa  Clara  ...  

Santa  Cruz 

28 

5 

11 

Shasta 

Sierra 

Siskiyou 

7 
14 

1 
11 

if 

2 
10 

9 
9 
3 
8 

Solano  -.  

Sonoma 

Stanislaus 

Sutter 

Tehama   

.    13 

21 

34  1 
1 

11 

18 

Trinity 

Tulare    

Tuolumne 

5 

6 

11 

2 

7 

Ventura 

Yolo 

6 
26 
26 

3 
19 
31 

9 
45 
56 

3 
29 
27 

5 

18 
29 

Yuba        

Totals 

1,600 

1,628 

3,226 

1,644 

1,673 

i 
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TABLE  No.  1— Continued. 


Number  of  Indian  Children,  between  Five  and  Seventeen  Tears  of  Age,  whose  Parents 
or  Guardians  Pay  Taxes,  or  Do  Not  Live  In  the  Tribal  Relation  or  on  Government 
Reservations. 


Alameda 

Alpine 

Amador 

Butte 

Calaveras 

Colusa 

Contra  Costa 

Del  Norte... 

El  Dorado 

Fresno 

Olenn 

Hamboldt 

Inyo 

Kern 

Kings 

Uke 

Lassen 

Los  Angeles 

Madera 

Marin 

Mariposa 

Mendocino 

Merced 

Modoc 

Mono 

Monterey 

Napa 

Nevada 

Orange 

Placer - 

Plumas 

Riverside 

Sacramento 

San  Benito 

San  Bernardino 

San  Diego 

San  Francisco 

San  Joa^iuin 

San  Luis  Obispo 

San  Mateo 

Santa  Barbara 

Santa  Clara 

Santa  Cruz. 

Shasta 

Sierra 

Siskiyou 

Solano 

Sonoma 

Stanislaus 

Sutter 

Tehama 

Trinity. 

Tulare  . 

Tuolumne 

Ventura 

Yolo 

Yuba 

Totals 
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TABLE  No.  1— Continued. 
Natlve-bopn  Mongolians  between  Five  and  Seventeen  Tears  of  Age. 


Total. 


Counties. 


Alameda 

Alpine 

Amador  ^ 

Butte... j. 

Galaverasl. 

Colusa 

Contra  Cqaia. 

Del  Norte 

El  Dorado 

Fresno 

Glenn 

Humbold|t 

Inyo 

Kern 

Kings 

Lake  ...j. 

Lassen  ... 

Los  Angc^les 

Madera.. ... 

Marin  ...^.- 

Mariposa 

Mendocino 

Merced 

Modoc 

Mono 

Monterey 

Napa 

Nevada 

Orange 

Placer . 

Plumas 

Riverside) 

Sacramento 

San  Benito 

San  Bernfirdino 

San  Diego  — 

San  Francisco 

San  Joaquin 

San  Luis  Obispo  . 

San  Mateo 

Santa  Barbara 
Santa  Clara  .. 
Santa  Cnkz... 

Shasta.-J 

Sierra  ..; 

Siskiyou 

Solano......   . 

Sonoma  i 

Stanislaus 

Sutter.-., 

Tehama  4 

Trinity 

Tulare... 

Tuolumnje 

Ventura-' 

Yolo 

Yuba..., 


Total 


i. 


13 

1« 

6 

4 

A" 

6 

7 
16 

2,341 


1 

13 
4 
3 
6 

5 

3 

3 

3 
13 


1 

26 

20 

9  I 

10 

....... 

18 
6 

10  ' 
29 

3,647 


14  I 

24  I 

12 

2 

3 
13 
11 
10 

"       13  i 
3 

28 

2,516  I 


22 

12  , 

... 

15 
11 

^  I 

5  I 
5 
8 
17 


1 
09 


1,708 


Mi 

8 

19 

206 


2  .. 

2 

4 

7 

U 

1.673 

1,142 

2,815 

36  ; 

27 

6;^ 

7 

8 

15 

3 

i 

4 

58 
23 

1 

a» 

s 

8 
18 
19 


2l» 

4 

50 


4.224 
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TABLE  No.  1 -Continued. 

Total  Number  of  Census  Children;  Children  who  have  Attended  Public  Schools;  Children 
who  have  Attended  Private  Schools;  and  Children  who  have  not  Attended  any  School. 


Counties. 


Total  NumWr 
uf  CcnEiUji 
Children. 


iNumlierofChil- 
I     dreii    BctwefiTi 

vntpen  Year!* 
of  Age  Who 
H&v«  Att«niied 
Public  Sflioola 
Buriug  Year. 


Alameda 

Alpine 

Amador 

Butte 

Calaveras  

Colusa 

Contra  Costa 

Del  Norte 

El  Dorado 

Fresno 

Glenn 

Humboldt 

Inyo 

Kern 

Kings 

Lake 

Lassen 

Los  Angeles 

Madera 

Marin 

Mariposa 

Menaocino 

Merced 

Modoc 

Mono 

Monterey. 

Napa .* 

Nevada 

Orange 

Placer 

Plumas 

Riverside ,... 

Sacramento 

San  Benito 

San  Bernardino. 

San  Diego 

San  Francisco 

San  Joaquin 

San  Luis  Obispo  . 

San  Mateo 

Santa  Barbara  ... 

Santa  Clara 

Santa  Cruz 

Shasta 

Sierra 

Siskiyou 

Solano 

Sonoma 

Stanislaus 

Sutter 

Tehama 

Trinity 

Tulare 

Tuolumne 

Ventura 

Yolo 

Yuba 


190&. 


B5,d44 

5« 

2,381 

4.B37 

2,635 

im 

1,H24 
12,314 
1,242 
7J38 
907 
4,35*5 
2J77 
1,473 

\jm 

07,875 
l,54it 
4,a^ 

!^72 
rj,214 
2,644 
\,mi 

42:^ 
4M2 
H,334 
3.43ti 
6,760 
3,141 

883 
O,o90 
9,664 
1,633 
9,070 
8,524 
98,178 
8,027 
4,820 
3,559 
5,175 
15,909 
5.598 
3,926 

805 
3,786 
5,170 
10,553 
3,078 
1,332 
2,793 

725 
6.132 
2,300 
3,979 
3,076 
1,848 


190G. 


ISOSw 


1906, 


39.706 
82 
2,386 
5,242 
2,583  I 
1,764  I 
5,472 
t>B9  I 

L8Vir  I 

13,U40 
1,3SH  I 
7,a'i6 

mo 

4,343 
2,8B:^ 
1,560 
1,068 

I.&IO 
4.111 

5.26;^ 
2.Bt59 
l,:i3» 

422 
5.011 
3,142 
3.473 
6,949 
3,076 

889 

5,703 

10,020 

1.579 

9,535 

9,100 

101,836 

8,407 

4,8aS 

3,828 

5,464 

16,661 

5,788 

3,752 

803 
3,735 
5,440 
10,623 
3,345 
1,363 
2,748 

701 
6,443 
2,276 
3,a35 
2,988 
1,893 


Totals 419,315  440,.917 


^.7.W 

27,910 

52 

56 

1,986 

1,85^6 

3,M3 

4,234 

2,090 

2,067 

1.4B1 

1,401 

3,1118 

4446 

547 

rx^i 

1;5,S8 

1,533 

tt,786 

lUjffii 

1.1J09 

1,174 

6,101 

H,248 

663 

isr^b 

3,513 

a,5oo 

2,173 

2,304 

1,141 

1,219 

im 

861 

5,Ml(i 

61,837 

i,ib:^ 

l,L'i4 

2jm 

2,883 

715 

S57 

3,9H.'i 

4.068 

2,112 

2,339 

1.067 

1,075 

282 

267 

:i,a34 

3,880 

2.558 

2.617 

2,599 

2,666 

5,340 

5,607 

2,459 

2,439 

677 

658 

4,493 

4,862 

7,365 

7,510 

1,235 

1,137 

6,785 

7,247 

6,626 

7,107 

58,962 

59,971 

6,11*2 

6,417 

3,748 

3,729 

2,622 

2,784 

3,971 

4,261 

11,510 

11,917 

4,038 

4,184 

3,077 

3,006 

665 

675 

2,968 

2,937 

3,682 

3.817 

7,915 

8,095 

2,561 

2,791 

1,058 

1,114 

2,158 

2,168 

509 

485 

4,929 

5,245 

1,811 

1,796 

2,968 

2,961 

2,499 

2,413 

1,327 

1,255  ' 

Humbet  tifChU^ 
rlren  Between 
Five  anil  S^^v- 
e  11  teen  Years 
af  Age  Who 
Have  Attended 
PHvHttlmtnot 
Public  8chm>li 
at  Any  Time 
During  Year. 


'l  Number  of  Chil- 
li ton  Bet  wet*  11 
Five  and  &;v- 
eiitetn  Years 
of  Age  Who 
Hbvc  Attended 
No  S'  haol  at 
Any  Time  Dur- 
ing the  Year. 


3505, 


1006, 


190^ 


1W6. 


3,681 

4,399 

7,613 

7,389 

7 

2ft 

a 

33 

388 

467 

33 

47 

061 

961 

19 

7 

526 

611 

74 

61 

282 

sm 

72 

43 

;  1,105 

1,283 

9 

3 

153 

183 

m 

17 

i   336 

328 

'm 

258 

1  2,237 

2,660 

16 

7 

217 

207 

75 

110 

1,562 

1,6(« 

19 

32 

205 

258 

30 

41 

813 

802 

79 

47 

526 

642 

5:^ 

47 

279 

2(H 

13 

15 

216 

222 

4.223 

4,397 

8.536 

9,700 

12 

46 

35i 

311 

882 

5:^3 

VA^ 

8B5 

6 

» 

151 

191 

20 

118 

i,mi 

1,077 

28 

0 

604 

621 

1 

7 

321 

257 

2 

vo 

13JJ 

145 

168 

161 

^0 

970 

115 

128 

*J61 

697 

121 

101 

71H 

708 

384 

254 

1.036 

1,088 

33 

26 

,   649 

611 

20 

27 

1   186 

204 

161 

68 

1   936 

773 

727 

788 

1  1,682 

1,722 

117 

104 

281 

338 

382 

423 

'  1,903 

1,865 

505 

697 

1  1,393 

1,396 

24,646 

24,902 

14,570 

16,963 

414 

469 

I  1,421 

1,521 

155 

131 

i   917 

943 

256 

234 

1   681 

810 

248 

286 

1   956 

917 

1,576 

1,702 

1  2,824 

3,042 

662 

505 

998 

1,099 

a5 

38 

1   783 

708 

13 

9 

127 

119 

41 

91 

777 

707 

517 

532 

1   971 

1,091 

500 

525 

2,138 

2,003 

16 

14 

501 

540 

24 

7 

250 

242 

124 

88 

511 

492 

11 

28 

2a5 

188 

23 

34 

1,180 

1,164 

10 

31 

479 

449 

239 

214 

772 

760 

73 

98 

504 

477 

171 

171 

350 

467 

305,810  321,870  1   42,(]«2  \  4'A,Q8^\  IVAV^X    n^.^*?^ 
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REPORT  OP  SUPERINTENDENT  OF  PUBLIC  INSTRUCTION. 


TABLE  No.  1 -Continued. 
Number  of  Children  Under  Five  Tears  of  Age. 


Counties. 


White. 


1905. 


Negro.  Indian!  gMon-^ 


Alameda 

Alpine 

Amador 

Butte 

Calaveras 

Colusa 

Contra  Costa 
Del  Norte... - 
El  Dorado  .. 

Fresno I 

Qlenn 

Humboldt I 

Inyo ' 

Kern  ..1 ■ 

Kings I 

Lake 

Lassen | 

Los  Angeles...] 

Madera i 

Marin i 

Mariposa I 

Mendocino  . 

Merced 

Modoc.^ 

Mono 

Mjonterey — 

Napa ! 

Nevada ...i 

Orange ! 

Placer 

Plumas 

Riverside 

Sacramento  ... 
San  Benito  ...  : 
San  Bernardino* 

San  Diego 

San  Francisco. 
San  Joaquin. 
SanLuisObispo 

San  Mateo 

Santa  Barbara 
Santa  Clara... 
Santa  Cruz  ... 

Shasta ' 

Sierra 

Siskiyou ! 

Solano I 

Sonoma t 

Stanislaus 

Sutter 

Tehama 

Trinity 

Tulare 

Tuolumne 

Ventura 

Yolo 

Yuba.- 


11,3()4 

19 

821 

1,668 

080 

532 

2.276 

247  I 

591 

5,282 

411 

2.741 

281 

1,658  . 

917  • 

470 

417  . 

19,a31 

548 

1,194  I 

280  I 

1,904 

1,065  ' 

508 

108 

l,7<i5 

1,183 

l,2(i7  I 

1,976 

i,o;«  I 

294 
1,J)54 
H,232  ' 
532  ' 
3,074 
2,420  ; 
19,267  , 
2,623  ! 
M92I 
1,409 
1,933 
4,772  ' 
1.728 
l,24n 
352 
1,314 
1.763 
3,510 
1,035 
492 
880 
290 
2,004  , 

858 

1.425 

865 

495 


96 


46 
26 

2 
15 

8 

102 

18 

1 

3 


11 


37 
11 
4 
18 
74 


m 


3 
4 
9 
1 
38 


55 


5 
11 


3' 

7  - 

6 

1 

28  . 

16 

35 

^  1 

42 

33 

64 

1 

5  . 

108  • 
32  . 

4  1 

14 

26 

11  • 

6 

3 

30  . 
54  . 

4 

308 

52 

45 

2 

43 

2  ' 

3 

2 



24  . 

1 

129 

12 

4 

\ 

15  . 
49  . 

3 

5 

13 

33 

1 

7  . 

3 

14 

11  . 

6 

U  ; 

31  1 

7 

77 

1 

1 

1 

76 

11 

3 

3 

2 

45 

26 


4 

12 
9 
2 

1 
2 


Total. 


11,461 
19 

841 

1,728 

989 

542 

2,293 

275 

631 

5,421 

417 

2,853 

313 

1,704 

930 

500 

471 

19,7;^ 

595 

1,199 

304 

2,046 

1,072 

523 

157 

I.8I1; 

1,19J 

1,284 

1,987 

1,050 

332 

1,737 

3.346 

539 

3,108 

2,503 

19.445 

2,652 

1.50:i 

1,415 

1,935 

4,826 

1,757 

1,319 

:]54 

1,371 

1,779 

3,553 

1,050 

493 

891 

297 

2,017 

860 

1,474 

88:i 

513 


1906. 


White. 


12,088 
20 

878 
1,819 

946 

380 
2,393  , 

237 

569  ! 
5,331  I 

418 
2,812 

306 
1,651 
1,066 

464 

376 
22,951 

545 
1,372 

288 
2,000 
1,136 

507 
80 
1,811 
1.176 
1,229 
2,283 
1,017 

334  ! 
1,500 
3,366  i 

519  ' 
3,228  i 
2,662  ' 
21,702 
2,679  ; 
1,617 
1,445 
I,t)80 
4,729 
1,884 
1,294 

325 
1,202; 
1,731  ' 
3,588  , 
1,110  ' 

482  ' 

821 

299 
2,179  : 

861 ; 

l,:i39  ! 
924  i 
511  1 


Negro.  I  Indian 


J« 


20 
46 
4  i 
10  . 

20  ; 

505  i 
25  I 


13 
15, 


Mon- 
golian. 


i:^0  ; 


( 


i 

11 

--5I 

7 

27 
11 

17 

1 

11 

♦> 

3  |. 

"ii 

U| 

3 

:« 

7 

37 

37 
2 

78 

95 

5 

49 

21  1 

24 

32 

6  : 

6 

5 

1 

46 

50 

365 

50 

89 

3 

49 

3  . 

...... 

2 

93 

3 

3l 

4 
13 
45 

3 

2  , 

8 

56 

1  I 

16 

7 

12 

ii 

36 

1 

1 

8 

li  I 

41 

1 

42 

12 

2 

25 
62 


__. 1 

6 

0  • 

1 

1 

15  . 

I 

li ; 

♦i5 

37 



(i'; 

4 

y 

11 

2! 

,148  , 

SH 

2  ' 
12  ' 

75  I 
40 


11 
18 
9 
2 
2 
5 
5 
11 


7 

13 
15 


TotHl. 


12,312 
28 

895 
1,870 

957 

394 
2,410 

278 

612 
5.483 

420 
2,912 

355 
1,728 
1.083 

511 

426 
23.455 

5»7 
1,377 

307 
2,096 
1,146 

520 

125 
1,877 
1.193 
1,248 
2,390 
1,036 

375 
1.563 
3,635 

527 
3,269 
2.746 
23,355 
2,719 
1,690 
1,44.0 
1.993 
4,819 
1,928 
1,370 

327 

i,.^m 

1,753 

3,634 

1,125 

484 

835 

315 

2.206 

870 

1.363 

962 

645 


Totals ,12:1,734        777     1,183        606  126.;i00   135,550  .  1,277  !   1,179  ,  2,003   137,0«« 
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TABLE  No.  1-Ckmtlnued. 


Nativity  of  Children. 


Native  Born, 


II 


Foreign  Born. 


Total. 


Counties. 


Alameda 

Alpine 

Amador.. 

Butte 

Calaveras 

Colasa 

Contra  Costa 

Del  Norte 

El  Dorado 

Fresno 

Olenn 

Humboldt 

Inyo    

Kern 

Kings 

Uke - 

Lassen 

Los  Angeles 

Madera 

Marin 

Mariposa 

Mendocino 

Merced 

Modoc 

Mono 

Monterey 

Napa...  . 

Nevada 

Orange 

Placer 

Plumas 

Riverside 

Bacramento 

San  Benito 

gan  Bernardino. 

8an  Diego 

San  Francisco  . . . 

San  Joaquin    

San  Luis  Obispo . 

San  Mateo 

Santa  Barbara... 

Santa  Clara 

Santa  Cruz 

Shasta 

Sierra 

Siskiyou. 

Solano 

Sonoma 

Stanislaus 

Sutter 

Tehama 

Trinity 

Tulare 

Tuolumne 

Ventura 

Yolo 

Yuba 


Totals. 


iiKy5. 


46,253 
74 
3,109 
6,614 
3,586 
2,380 
7,163 
982 
2,513 

16,836 
1,644 

10,399 
1,216 
6,010 
3,674 
1,955 
1,669 

85,849 
2,123 
5,094 
1,171 
7,123 
3,622 
1,908 
571 
6,692 
4,429 
4,674 
8,660 
4,158 
1,199 
7,235 

12,793 
2,131 

11,826 

10,727 
115,847 

10,450 
6,236 
4,790 
6,975 

20,193 
7,239 
5,193 
1,151 
5,094 
6,823 

13,794 
4.087 
1,818 
3.639  i 
1,017  ! 
8,077  : 
3,131 

0,aU9  I 

3,934  I 
2,356 


1906, 


50,726  ' 
99  1 
3,106 
7,030  I 
3,523  I 
2,141 
7,593  I 
960  1 
2,449 

17,680  i 
1,745 

10,627  I 
1,287 
6,026 
3,895  : 
2,056  I 
1,514 

96,951  I 
2,074  ij 
5,382 
1,164  i| 
7,248  ; 
3,900 
1,857  I 
535  , 
6,819  ' 
4,532 
4,648 
9,197 
4,070  ; 
1.247 
7,183 

13,247 
2,086 

12,560 

11,463 
121,903 

10,889 
6,339 
5,146 
7,309 

20,947 


535,217 


5,083  : 
1,125  : 
5,018 
7,072  I 
13,963  : 
4,425  I 
1,836  ! 
3,554  i 
1,008  , 
8,560  li 
3,121  ' 
5,170  ,1 
3,911  1 
2,427  , 


1905. 


l,15i 

4 

113 

51 

39 

19 

225 

2 

42 

899 

15 

192  : 

4  , 

50  ! 

33; 

18 


1,762 

21 

163 

5 

137 

94 

4 

9 

66 

m 

46 

87 

;i3 

16 

92 
217 

41 

352 

3U0 

1,776 

229 

87 
184 
136 
542 
116 

51 
5 

6;^ 

126 

312 

41 

7 
45  I 

72  I 

•29; 

144  ! 

25 

5  ; 


1906. 


1,294 
11 

175 
82 
19 
17 

289 

7 

41 

843 
63 

241 

8 

45 

81 

15 


2,428  il 

33  l| 
106  l! 

«  I 

111  1 

115  I 

2  , 

12  ' 

69 

ia3  ! 

73  ; 

308 
20  , 

244  i| 
383 
3,288 
237 

131 
148  , 
533 
113 
39  , 

58  II 

121  I, 

294  jl 

45  ' 

12  I 

29  li 

8 

89  i' 
25 

128  II 
29 
11 


666,018  I   10,398 


12,908 


1905. 


47,405 
78 
3,222 
6,666 
3.624 
2,399 
7,388 
984 
2,555 

17,735 
1,669 

10,591 
1,220 
6,060 
3.707 
1,973 
1,669 

87,611 
2,144 
5.257 
1,176 
7,260 
3,716 
1,91.2 
580 
6,758 
4,525 
4,720 
8,747 
4,191 
1,215 
7,327 

13,010 
2,172 

12,178 

11,027 
117,623 

10,679 
6,323 
4,974 
7,110 

20,735 
7,356 
5,244 
1,169 
6,157 
6.949 

14,106 
4,128 
1,825 
H,684 
l,()22 
8,149 
3,160 
5,453 
3,959 
2,361 


545,615 


1906. 


62,020 
110 
3,281 
7,112 
3.542 
2,158 
7,882 
967 
2,490 

18,523 
1,808 

10,868 
1,295 
6,071 
3,976 
2,071 
1,514 

99,379 
2,107 
6,488 
1,163 
7,369 
4.016 
1,869 
547 
6,888 
4,635 
4,721 
9,279 
4,112 
1,264 
7,266 

13,655 
2,106 

12,804 

11,846 
125,191 

11,126 
6,433 
5,277 
7,457 

21,480 
7.716 
5,122 
1,130 
5,076 
7,193 

14,257 
4,470 
1,847 
3,583 
1,016 
8,t>49 
3,146 
5,298 

3,mo 

2.438 
577.{»26 
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BEPORT  OP  SUPEEINTENDBNT  OP  PUBUC  INSTBUCTION. 


TABLE  No.  1— Ckmtlnued. 
Number  of  Childpon  that  are  Deaf ;  Children  not  Vaeelnated. 


Counties. 


Number  of  Children 
Over  Five  but  Not 

Over  Seventeen 

Years  of  Age  that 

are  Deaf. 


1905. 


Alameda 

Alpine 

Amador 

Butte 

Calaveras 

Colusa 

Contra  Costa 

Del  Norte 

Kl  Dorado  ... 

Fresno 

Glenn 

Humboldt  ... 

Inyo 

Kern 

Kings 

Lake. 


Lassen 

Los  Angeles 

Madera 

Marin 

Mariposa 

Menaocino 

Merced 

Modoc 

Mono 

Monterey 

Napa  -.1 

Nevada  

Orange    

Placer  

Plumas 

Riverside   

Sacramento 

San  Benito 

San  Bernardino  . 

San  Diego 

San  Francisco  ... 

San  Joaquin 

San  Luis  Obispo  . 

San  Mateo 

Santa  Barbara ... 

Santa  Clara 

Santa  Cruz 

Shai»ta 

Sierra 

Siskiyou 

Solano 

Sonoma  

Stanislaus 

Sutter 

Tehama 

Trinity    

Tulare 

Tuolumne 

Ventura 

Yolo        

Y'uba 


45 


1 

11 
1 
8 


5;- 


6 
9 
2 

3  I 
3  I 
114  , 
14 

1 

3  I 
2 

l5 
4 

1 
1 
1 
3 
10 


1906. 


1 
10 


5. 

2 

162 

8 


Number  of  Child 

Over  Five  but  Nr 

Over  Seven  teen  Yc 

of  Age  that  Hav 

Not  Been  Vaccinat 


80 


11  i 


1905. 


<),830 
56 

573  ! 
2,810 
1.091  I 
1,151 
1,835 

586  ■ 
1,354  ' 
3,380 

291  , 
5,064 

310  i 
1,191  I 

826 : 

863  ; 

443  i 
7,692 

808 
1,409 

706 
3,452 
1,678 

76a 

304 
3,236 
2,262 
2,053 
3,802 
1,859 

517 
2,118 
2,061 
l,ia5 
2,552 
3,449 
1,001 
3,767 
2,914 
2,335 
1,953 
4,485 
2,459 
2,827 

487 
2,113 
1,772 
4,805 
1,731 

845 
2,0:37 

489 
2,716 
1,273 
2,181 
1,052 

852 


190t). 


5,8 

el 
3,01 

1,04 

1,10 

2,15- 

58 
1,2H^ 
3,959 

410 
5,257 

360 
1,253 
1,336 

712 

423 
9,343 
1,076 
1,574 

715 
3,476 
1,454 

653 

277 
5,383 
2,192 
1,917 
4.328 
1,900 

52:3 
2,251 
2,299 
1,154 
3.038 
3.841 
1,107 
4,2J>5 
3,217 
1,916 
1,906 
5,130 
2,309 
2,703 

432 
2,057 
2,063 
5.364 
1,788 

723 
1,859 

424 
3.216 
1.370 
2,264 
1,267 

974 


Totals 


392 


437  I     114,639  |       123.210 


OVKRTON  (.RAMMAU  SCIlOOl.     NKVADA  COUNTY. 
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REDWOOD  CITY  GRAMMAR  SCHOOI^-SAN  MATKO  COV-^TX  . 
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TABLE  No.  2— PRIMARY  AND  GRAMMAR  SCHOOL  STATISTICS. 
Sehool  Dlstplets. 


Countieft. 


Alameda 

Alpine.. 

Amador 

Batte 

Calaveras 

Colusa 

Contra  Costa 

Del  Norte 

El  Dorado. 

Fresno 

Qlenn 

Humboldt 

Inyo 

Kern 

Kings 

Lake 

Lassen 

Los  Angeles 

Madera 

Marin  

Mariposa 

Mendocino 

Merced 

Modoc  .  

Mono 

Monterey 

Napa 

Nevada 

Orange 

Placer 

Plumas 

Riverside 

Sacramento 

San  Benito 

San  Bernardino . 

San  Diego 

San  Francisco... 

San  Joaquin 

San  Luis  Obispo . 

San  Mateo 

Santa  Barbara  . . 
Santa  Clara     ... 

Santa  Cruz 

Shasta 

Sierra  

Siskiyou 

Solano 

Sonoma 

Stanislaus 

Sutter 

Tehama 

Trinity 

Tulare 

Tuolumne 

Ventura 

Yolo 

Yubtt  


At  Beginning  '     niXXta 
of  School  Year.    o?ganlS?d. 


1905.       1906.    I    1905.     1906. 


54 
3 

40 

75 

55j 

87  • 

55  I 

16  I 

60  I 
118  ' 

33; 
103 

20 

66 

20  I 

39 

34 
138 

35 

42 

28| 
120  ! 

57 

M 
9 

94 

50 

43 

43 

57 

27 

66 

72 

41 

52 

124 

1 

85 

94 

as 

62 

82 

52  I 
104 

20  , 

85  I 

51 
136 

55 

34  . 

63  ! 

23  I 
104 

37 

49  i 

48  1 

38 


54 
3 

41  I 

74 

55 

36  I 

55  ' 

16 

60 
123 

32 
105  I 

18  I 

66  ' 
21 
40, 

33  I 
140 

35  j 

36  ' 
31 

120  i 

67  ! 

34  i 
9 

91 

50 

44 

44 

57 

26 

62 

70 

42 

53 

127 

1 

84 

90 

32 

59 

82 

53 
107 

20 

85 

53 
138 

54 

34 

50 

23 
102 

37 

49 

48 

39 


DistricU 

Lapsed 

During  Year. 


1905.      1906. 


Districts 

Combined 

During  Year, 


19a'>.      1906. 


Total  Number 

at  Close  of 

Year. 


1905. 


2 
2 

I         2 

I        2 


....'.I: 


5 
'2 

"2 

2 

II        II 

1 ; 

3      7 1 


-I! 


1  i        3 

4 1    2 '    2 


1 1    1 


1  ^!- 


1 

1  1 

1  '. 
1 

," 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 



1 

1     1 

3 

1 

2  . 

! 

1 

1  'i 

1  . 

1 

1 

'i 

2 

i  ... 

1 

1 

}!■ 

1 

1    0 

1  i. 

1  _ 

Totals 3,216     3,209 


3  . 

1 

i 

1 

2 

1  ..... 

1 
1 



1  1 '' 

1  ,     i 

1 

50 

42  1 

.34 

17  !   '. 

>    7 

190»'.. 


54 

52 

A 

3 

3J) 

41 

74 

74 

55 

51 

37 

35 

55 

54 

17  ' 

16 

(30 

61 

12:^ 

124 

32 

33 

lai 

105 

IS 

18 

m 

66 

20 

23 

40 

41 

;i3 

33 

141  ' 

145 

:i5 

35 

42 

35 

29 

31 

121 

124 

57 

57 

M 

34 

a 

10 

91 

91 

ni) 

50 

44 

44 

44 

45 

i'>7 

56 

27 

26 

(>2 

61 

69 

71 

42 

42 

52 

r>6 

126 

127 

1 

1 

85 

85 

93 

\r2 

:^3 

32 

GO 

60 

S3 

81 

53 

53 

107 

108 

20 

19 

a5 

8i'> 

5;^ 

53 

139 

i:«» 

.16 

5«> 

:u 

34 

60 

:^i 

23 

2.3 

102 

102 

37 

37 

49 

49 

48 

48 

3J) 

38 

3,223       .3,227 
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TABLB  No.  2— Continued. 
Grade  of  School. 


Grammar. 


Counties. 


1905. 


\9QCk 


Primary 


1905. 


1906. 


Alameda.  ... 

Alpine 

Amador 

Butte 

Calaveras 

Colusa 

Contra  Costa. 
Del  Norte... - 
El  Dorado  ... 

Fresno    .• 

Qlenn 

Humboldt ... 

Inyo  

Kem 

Kings 


Lake. 

Lassen — 

Los  Angeles 

Madera 

Marin  . 

Mariposa 

Mendocino 

Merced 

Modoc  ^-- 

Mono.; 

Monteney 

Napa 

Nevada  

Orange  

Placer  ■. 

Pluma$ 

Riverside 

Sacra  nlento 

San  Benito 

San  Bernardino.. 

San  Diego 

San  Francisco ... 

San  Joaquin 

San  Luis  Obispo. 

San  Mateo ^.. 

Santa  Barbara  . . . 

Santa  Clara 

Santa  Cruz 

Shasta. 

Sierra., 

Siskiyou 

Solano 

Sonoma 

Stanislaus 

Sutter  L 

Tehama 

Trinity 

Tulare 

Tuolumne 

Ventura 

Yolo 

Yuba. 

Totals  ..-..- 


196 
3 

33  I 
51 
53 

29  I 
61 

13  ; 
23 

118  : 
24  : 
26  1 

14  I 
67  ! 
31  I 
39  ' 

30  i 
502  ! 

35  I 
47 

30  I 
102  ! 

57 

31  ' 
8 

83 
38 
62 
70 
60 
27 
13 
93 
28 
67 
96 

75 
84 
42 
38 

162 
71 
90 
14 
73 
73 

102 
53 
33 
66 
5 
96 
41  I 
56 
34 
37 

3,526 


203 

3 'i- 
31 
57  1 
49  ! 
34  '1 
70  , 
14 
43 
122 
32 
26  ., 
14  I 
66  ,. 
29 

^^ 
30 

559  I 
36  I;- 
53, 
28 

121  i 
.%  li 

()  I 

80  ,' 

45  '; 

54  , 

75  i 

•^  !i 

26 

42  ;i 

112  I 
32  i 
71 

i:i4  ' 


227 


66 
90 
42 
53 

166 

74 

95 

10 

80 

82 
104  11 

56  J 

:^5  : 

66  i: 
5  I 
100 

39  I 

59  I 

|l 
,1 


30 
23 
16 
23  ' 
35  ; 

6 
40  , 

8| 
21  ' 
78  I 

4 


21 
1 


ri62  i 


41 
42 


3,814  I 


3  ! 

18  ". 

1  i. 

10  : 

12  1 
25 
CA   i 
23 

3 

49 

120 

24 

110 

25 

46 

22 

8 

72 

122 

47 

35 

10  . 

12 

39 

36  I 

2 

8 

13  I 
20  i 

9 
13 
32 
43  1 

10 : 

2,287  i 


236 

3 
31 
17 
17 
17 
32 

5 
23 
1(1 

9 
79 

4 


6 
625 


23 
4 


48 

5 

23 

61 

28 

2 

19 

103 

21 

126 

66 

43 

17 

3 

25 

64 

118 

4Q 

M 

9 

5 

32 

33 

"6 
13 
20 
2 
15 
30 
3<J 


2  221 
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TABLE  No.  8— ConUnuod. 
Tomohen. 


Np  Altnwedon 

(^pniuft  of  each 
Scbool  District 

J  No.  R^ti 

SpscUll 

J  Itie^iidtr 

il&r  and 
reai'hera 
lit  Prin- 
iiv    Bti 
dGram- 

Sex  of  T^arbpni, 
Primary  and  Grammar  Bcboott. 

Conntiei. 

IclpalK, 
1  mary  an 
Imar^jcb 

Hen. 

Women. 

19»5. 

1906. 

IflOS. 

1906. 

IflQO, 

1906. 

1905. 

,   vm. 

AlAmeda    ^ ,.-... 

■■jas-oo 
aoo 

6H.38 
115.67 

70.25 
50.U.^ 

y«.oo 

20.00 
OB.  17 

233.:i4 
3M..52 

1«4.C>0 
23.iKJ 

104.W1 

4S*,i^^ 

4H.;i4 

35JM1 

1030.35 

584.00 

68.47 
11H..'52 

tt7-52 

41».01 
102.00 

in.iHJ 

msi 

24.^.  le 
iKu\ti ; 

l38.tJ0 
22.W 

103.00 
50..^^E 
4HJ« 
3ii.iNl 
114lL:i.'t 

1       583' 
3 

nu 
ua 

52 

mi 
i» 
m 

2*iH 
45 

105 
22 

loO 

5-'J 
45 
37 
1.142 
45 
74 
33 

1411 
7»i 
41 
12 

132 
Tii 
77 

13H 
83 
30 

123 

21fJ 
52 

18!l 

2ltl 
1,050 

m 

121 

70 
110 

21*5 
113 

627 
3 

01  1 
122 

OH 
52 
lOJ 

ly 

ti« 
287 

41 
108 

21 
112 

54i 

46 

m 

1,27IJ 
45 

147 

7« 
41 

12 

13^ 

7H 

77 

142 

82 

2H 

127 

21^ 

62 

200 

22«i 

177 
121 
70 
117 
2HH 
114 

r^* 

23 
ItH 
114 

22;* 

82 
41 

m 

25 
155 
."A 

m 

77 
4^) 

54 

17 
15 

12 
J3 

4 
12 
37 
10  1 
30 

2 
17 

7 

1? 

lOO 

u 
*a 

25 

11 

6 

2 

10 

n 
11 

27 
14 
....... 

11 

5 
20 
21* 

m 

25 
Ifi 
10 
13 

■     % 

11 

H 
27 
14 

20 

'          11 

i     '' 

2 
22 

fi 
13 

7 

8 

52 

IH 
15 
12 
13 
4 
3 
43 
12 

>:i 

10 

9 

13 

U5 

3 

5 

Z^ 

7 

2l 
7  ' 

«  , 
32 
*     23 
13  1 

3 
13 
U 

7 
lU 
30 
41 
23 
15 

B 
13 
21 
11 
H 

5 
31 
11 
23 
13 
10  ! 

5 

2 
27  ; 

7 
13 

5 

0 

529 

3 

53 

53 
40 
8:^ 
15 
57 

;iT 
l,Ti 

'm 

RH 
4ti 
37 
TI 
1,012 
3ti 
TO 
28 
121 

)0 

122 

73 

HO 

lOH 

HO 

30 

JOrt 

2118 

47 

llfjl 

137 

im 

144 
105 

m 

»7 

2H8 

109 

114 

18 

78 

hB 

1H7 

70 

2U 

Ti 

23 

132 

48 

75 

70 

3» 

576 

Alpine --  ,.,-..-. 

Amador ,,  ^,,-- . 

3 
54 

Butte 

Calaveras  ....  

Colusa,   ,,- 

Contra  Coala 

106 

61 
40 
8R 

Del  Norte     .-^^ 

15 

El  Dorado   „__--  —  ., 
Presino -.-  

01611 T1 ,,.-,- 

5B 

244 

29 

Humboldt..*. - 

139 

Inyo        -^ _^^^. 

17 

Kern            .--- __.-, 

96 

Kin^8    *.- .,..,-. 

46 

Lake  ...,.-- 

Lassien      ....  — 

Lob  Aneelea , . , . . 

37 

23 

1464 

Madera       -... 

43.  IK       43.20 

3d 

Martn . — 

73.44 
32.  ly 
151. tj« 
73. 7H 

7i.2(i 

3l.2(i 

154Ji» 

7r«.«* 

73 

Menuocino -,     

122 

Merv24Hl  ,„_..—.. 

69 

Modoc...... --— 

4lAK}  I     40.00 
11.00        12.^10 

12tf.74      127.4.1 
7fi.:i4       77.31 
70.00  :     77.0U 

113.00     IhKOif 

32 

Mono ,_.->., 

10 

Moiit€r^v ___*,  -. 

126 

Napa -- - 

73 

Nevada - 

66 

Oranire ,..,. -.- 

119 

Placer.,., .. 

Pluntaa - *..--. 

80.43 
28.(M} 
118.73 
17H.01 
53.75 
154.4K 
lHM.7i* 
140».0U 

15*i.:m 

123.00 
OO.Of* 
103.41 

21^.48 
I07.&1 
127  00 
24.00 
10I4.00 

loriim 

217.1*0 
7+.12 
40.U0 
7**.71I 
^'i.OO 

143.mi 
M.OO 
80.24 
7-Vi» 
B3.20 

7aM.oa 

77.41 
UH.  74 

5;i*iH 

1*;5.40 
2I0.W1 
145S.0U 
im,l4 
1:^1.00 

mAH 

10«.30 
27:173 
I  OS*.  70 

09 

25 

Rivti:niid€  ...    - 

114 

Sacmiiiento    --. 

San  Benito  . . 

204 

45 

San  Bt-nmrdino 

San  IHt^go-^ -. 

181 
196 

San  Friincisco,,-.  ,.. 

San  Jnafiiiin   .. *._, 

945 

1&4 

San  LtiiH  Obispo. 

San  Mftieo-,*.-. 

109 
61 

Santa  Barbara 

Santa  Clara — 

Sania  Cruz ._ .,., 

104 
277 
103 

Shaata 

Sierra    ,...  ......,.-,, 

12S.00  11        125 
24.tm            24 
105.00           HI6 
imX^  f        112 
2in,r>i  1        217 
7*f.m  1          31 

41. m>         41 

7H.H0  ;          7H 
24.00  1          25 
14H.I0           154 
M.OO  II          54 
l^M            88 
71.:+4  \          77 
53.2ti             4T 

115 
18 

Siskiyou..--,^ .   ... 

Solano  .*--. ^ 

73 

108 

Sonoma  ..-,,..,_,,,*  - 

200 

Stanislaus,, 

69 

Satier    ,,,  .,. 

31 

Tehama,- .--- 

Triniiv  . --,  -^   --^* 

75 
25 

Tnalumnc  __^ ,. 

m 

47 

Ventura -----  -... 

YoVo  ._*-  -.-.  - 

Yuba - -.. 

76 
73 
40 

3100.00 

TotaJa 

1  ''^ 

8,082 

905 

887 

6,979 

749* 
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TABLB  No.  2— ConUnued. 
Number  of  Teaehers  AtUndlng  InstituU.    (Ineludei  All  in  County.) 


Countiei. 

From  Kindergarten 
Schools. 

From  Primary  and 
Grammar  i^chools. 

From  High  Schools. 

1906. 

1906. 

1905. 

1906. 

1906. 

1906. 

Alaroeda. 

2 

2 

576 

618 

96 

106 

Alpine 

Amador 

62 
107 
68 
50 
96 
19 

61 

119 
65 
52 

100 
17 
63 

254 
39 

168 
21 

106 
56 
45 
36 
1,224 
41 
74 
28 

141 
76 
40 

3 
10 

2 

Butte 

11 

Calaveras 

4 

Colusa 

6 
15 
3 

32 

6 
14 

3 

Contra  Costa. 

18 

Del  Norte 

8 

El  Dorado 



66 
262 

2 

Fresno 

1 

1 

35 

Qlenn 

42 
164 

6 

Humboldt 

14 

Inyo 

2 

Kern 

102 
53 
43 
34 
1,097 
42 
73 
27 

135 
76 
36 

6 
11 
4 
3 
1           170 
4 
5 

8 

Kinirs . 

11 

Lake   

Lassen 

...---. 

4 
2 

Los  Angeles 

97" 

103 

226 

Madera 

4 

Marin 

5 

Mariposa 

Mendocino 

18 
8 
4 

20 

Merced 

9 

Modoc 

6 

Mono 

Monterey  -.. 

132 
79 
75 

136 

82 

129 
78 
75 

142 

82 

13 
7 

10 

36 

5 

14 

Napa 

9 

Nevada 

11 

Grange 

2 

2 

41 

Placer  

5 

Plumas 

25  1              28 

Riverside 

Sacramento...  

San  Benito 

2 
16 

2  , 
8 

120 
212 

52 
187 
206 
941 
166 
118 

61 
107 
281 
113 
124 

125 
114 

51 
199 
222 
949  1 
170 
119 

69. 
114 
279  ; 
113 
126  1 

21 

86 
106 
209 

80  , 

40  ' 

77  . 

24  1 
153  1 

27 

87  1 

70  i 

47 

24 
17 

4 

37 

32 

122 

17 

3 
10 
22 
52 
15 

6 

29 
14 
5 

San  Bernardino . 

2 

6 

83 

41 

San  Diego. 

7 

38 

San  Francisco 

113 

San  Joaquin 

17 

San  Luis  Obispo 

. 

10 

San  Mateo 

12 

Santa  Barbara 

6 

11 
3 

1  1 

22 

Santa  Clara 

65 

Santa  Cruz 

Shasta 

2 

17 
6 

Sierra 

Siskivou J. 

96 
112 
216 

8 

20 

24 

7 

3 

10 

8 

Solano 

21 

Sonoma... 

26 

Stanislaus 

72 

7 

Sutter... 

41 

76 

22 

152 

3 

Tehama 

1 

11 

Trinity 

Tulare 

17 

21 

Tuolumne  . 

4 

Ventura 



87 
76 
43 

17 
9 

4 

17 

Yolo     

1 

11 

Yuba 

1 

4 

Totals 

135 

225 

7,440 

7,657  1 

969 

1,092 
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TABLE  No.  2— Continued. 
Grade  of  Certlfleates  of  TeaeherSi    (Includes  all  Teaehers  Employed  in  County.) 


.    Counties. 

Kinder- 
garten. 

Bpeclal. 

primary. 

Gram  mar 
&;hool. 

1905. 
2 

IdOA. 

IftlG. 

1906. 

19Ufi. 

1906. 

Ittftn 

1^. 

Aliameda ,.., 

Alpine    .t 

41 

61 

12 

8 

481 
3 

513 

Amador.... 

-... 

HI  '      06 

Butt-* 

1 

110  '     121 

Calaveras 

67         66 

Colusa  ..^ 

2 
5 

1 

2 
3J 

47 

82 

lf» 

HI 

249 

49 

Contra  Casta 

92 

Del  Norte; 

,^ 

;:l 

11) 

El  Dorado 

H 
4 
5 

64 

Fresno 

1  i    1 

3 

3 

Id! 

Glenn 

10  '      38 

Humboklt 

Inyo 

1 

124        127 
22  '      21 

Kern ! L 

3 
1 

4 

2 

101       107 

Kings _...,  ' .. 

43 

m 

1,006 

43 

55 

LakI :;::::.;:;:;; 

Lassen _       ...... 

Los  Angeles....       106      10!) 
Madera ,.„.. 

I 

1 

54 

21 

46 

35 

M32 

42 

Marin ,,.., 

Mariposa ^' J     ..  . 

1 

i 

3 

3^ 

68        71 
33        32 

Mendocino   „^-     ...... 

3 

1 

143  '    143 

Merced-. 1 __. 

73  1      73 

Modoc 

1 

m  1      40 

Mono  -   .L J 

11         11 

Monterey 

2 

6 

3 

1 
3 

6 
3 
3 
1 

120       121 

Napa...*. ___.- 

70        69 

Nevada  

Orange..: 

Placer.-.. 

- -Y     Y 

"s" 

,..-. 

74         74 

125       132 
76        78 

Plumas , 

1 

30        28 

Riverside 

Sacramento 

San  Benito . 

2 
16 

3 
16 

"e" 

1 
6 

IB 

IH 
12 
37 

H 

'4 
10 

M 

101 

213 

45 

151 
180 
881 
Ifh^ 

109 

209 

46 

San  Bernardino. 

San  Diego 

San  Francisco.., 
San  Joaquin  .... 

"j 

2 
6 
3, 

s 

1 

36 

1      2 

1      1 

3 

7 

m 

2 

1 

4 
1 

1 
2 

12 
2 

2 

174 
208 
934 
173 

San  LuisObisi)o. 
San  Mateo 

2 
ft 
U 

a 

1 
2 
5 

106       111 

60         62 

Santa  Barbara... 
Santa  Clara 

6 

7 

m 
m 

113 
24 

91 
1T2 
i      72 
40 
78 
22 
IflO 
54 
B5 
76 
40 

106 
271 

Santa  Cruz 

Shasta 

2 

2 

95 
124 

Sierra . . 

"""' 

23 

Siskiyou 

9 

e 

22 

2 

6 

102 

Solano _ 

Sonoma 

-  " 

I 

1 

93 

187 

Staniiiilaus , 

79 

Sutter 

41 

Tehama , 

2' 
I 

80 

Trinitv  

2 

1 

21 

Tulare 

— * 

1 

150 

Tuolumne 

54 

Ventura 

1 

1 

1 



88 

Yolo 

I 

i 

76 

Yuba....: 

48 

r'"' 

Totals., 

146 

161 

175 

253 

.  271 

2D4 

7.001 

7,303 

J 


IIKV..      UK)6        VM-y       11HJ6. 


146 

168 

5 

4 

15 

14 

1 

4 

9 

10 

24 

23  1 

3 


42 
6 

17 
2 
9 

13 

5 

3 

254 

6 


17 

11 

I 

1 

19 

.  13 

12 

39 

10 

'  28 

17 

6 

54 

45 

217 
21 
23 
15 
21 
61 
30  I 
17 


3 

2 
52 

6 
23 

2 
10 
10 

4 

3 
268 

7  1 


25 

12 

7 

1 

18 
16 
12 
45 

"38' 

18 

7 

53 

47 

203 
18 
22 
16 
25 
67 

6 


8 

36 
40 
10 

H 
11 

2 
24 


3 

4 

18 

17 

10 

12 

5 

5 

1,434 

1,491 

682  ; 
3  • 

66 
126  I 

(» 

58  ' 
HI  ; 

22 

69 
21K)  . 

51 
179 

24 
113 

<i4  ; 

49 
401 
1,431  I 
49  1 
79  , 
33  ' 

163  i 
84 
45 
12 

145 
86 
87 

174 
88 

;^o 

149  I 

252  I 

56  i 

226 

255  I 

1,181 

186 

132  I 

80 

139 

347 

133 

131 

24 

113 

132 

241 

88 

44 

89 

25 

173  . 

57 

106 

87 

51  . 


740 

3 

64 

135 

70 

60 

120 

22 

68 

325 

47 

182 

23 

121 

67 

50 

37 

1,616 

49 

82 

32 

169 

85 

47 

12 

147 

88 

89 

185 

87 

28 

158 

249 

57 

243 

265 

1,226 

l»l 

135 

82 

152 

361 

135 

132 

23 

112 

135 

249 

89 

44 

92 

25 

176 

58 

106 

89 

53 


9,026  I  9,492 
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TABLB  No.  2— Continued. 


Number  of  Teaehers  Employed  in-^ 


Kindergarten..  Jo^rtmary^and^^ 


Total. 


Counties. 


Alamtda 


Amador  . 

Butte 

GalETferas 

Coluflp... 

Contiia  Costa 

Del  Norte 

El  Dorado 

•Fresno 

Gleni 

Harojsoldt 

Inyo. 

Kern 

King* 
Lake!. 


Los  A^ngeles 

Madera 

Mari] 

Maribosa 

Menqocino 

Merced 

Modoc 

Monq . 

Montj?rey 

Napa; . 

Nevada 

Orange 

Placer 

Plumbs 

Riverside 

Sacramento 

San  Benito 

San  Bernardino 

San  Diego 

San  Francisco 

San  Joaquin 

San  Luis  Obispo 

San  Mateo 

Santa  Barbara 

Sant^  Clara 

Santa  Cruz 

Shasta 

Sierra 

Siskiyou 

Solano 

Sonoma. 

Stanislaus 

Sutter 

Tehama 

Trinity 

Tulare 

Tuolumne 

Ventura 

Yolo... 

Ynba 

Totals 


9,371 
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TABLE  No.  2— ConUmiAd. 


Number  of  Teachers  in  Primary  and  Grammar  SehooU  who  Are  Graduates  of  California 

State  Normal  Schools. 


Counties. 

Chico. 

LosAi: 
1905. 

igeles 

Ban  Diego. 

8.  Francisco. 

San  Ju«6 

1905. 

1906. 

1906. 

1905. 

1906. 

4 

1905. 

1906 

1905. 
Ill 

1906. 

Alameda 

14 

1 

14 

11 

8 

64 

68 

137 

Alpine                          

Amador          ............. 

1 
67 

1 
13 

2 

--  . 

1 

1 

4 

4 

6 

9 

36 

2 

38 

67 

6 

47 

3 

26 

32 

12 

5 

Butte    - 

61 

4 

Calaveras         ....  ....... 

6 

Colusa     . 

9 
1 

1 

1 

8 

Contra  Costa 



6 

1 
6 
9 

8 

1 
8 
5 

40 

Del  Norte 

::::::!i::::-: 

2 

El  Dorado  

1 

8 

17  1 

i 

2 

1 

v 

1 

....... 

37 

Fresno     .     ...... 

6 
13 

1 

77 

Qlenn 

3 

Humboldt    

■""2 
6 
2 

1 1 

1 

63 

Inyo      

2 

Kern 

5 

3 ; 

1 



3 
2 



'""3 

8 
2 

I 

24 

Kings 

32 

Lake 

16 

Lasfi^ii 

2 

8 

1 

2  i 

8, 

1 

1. 

:::::: 

3 

Los  Angeles 

Madera       

606 
1 

687' 

1 

36 

*'\ 

16 

1 
15 

t 

1 

16 

1 
17 
2 
1 
3 

"2 

2 

9 

...... 

61 
14 
19 
12 
39 
13 

2 

4 
77 

1 
18 

6 
10 

62 
10 

Marin 

. 

19 

Mariposa..  ..  . 

2 

..  ....1 

7 

Mendocino 

2 

1 
2 

6 
1 

1 

2 

^-..1 

43 

Merced               

.     .■ 

! 

—il 

21 

Modoc - ... 

.... 

4 

Mono -. 

3 

Monterey 

Napa 

1 
2 

1 

7 

1 

...... 

1 

1 

17 

1 

1 

1 
3 
1 

1 

76 

1 

11 

Nevada 

1 

"       ■    1 

20 

Orange 

Placer                  

1 
4 

66 

47  i 

16 

15  ! 

2 
13 

Plumas 

. jj 

' 

I 

Riverside 

27 

19! 

6 

6 

1 
3 

1 

2 

..... 

16 
•8 

3 

Sacramento 

16 

30 

San  Benito 

...... 

16 

S^n  Bernardino 

3 
4 

6 
6 

1 

"4 

7 
6 
2 

45 
10 

1       3 

66 
18 

4 

2 

48 

7 

87 
1 

2 
1 
39 
6 
4 
2 

7 

San  Diego 

San  Francisco 

2 

61 
5 
3 
2 

1 

60 

29 

70 

16 

» 

230 

48 

4 

4 

16 

32 

26 

17 

6 

2 

6 

43 

3 

13 

20 

6 

63 

San  Joaquin 

41 

San  Luis  Obispo 

" 

6 

1 

1 

62 

San  Mateo 

17 

Santa  Barbara 

1 

1 
2 

24 
3 

32 
9 
7 
1 
8 

28 
7 
1 

2 

1 

4 
32 

3 
33 

7 
14 

1 
10 
27 

6 

7 

16 

10 

8 

10 

Santa  Clara 

249 

Santa  Cruz       ..     .. 

1 

2 

1 

2 
2 

2 
3 

46 

Shasta    

6 

Sierra 

6 

Siskiyou 

i    1 
...... 

1 

4 
1 

3 

2 

19 

4 

1 

21 

Solano - 

1 

■"■3 

'        3 
.      13 

? 

29 

Sonoma     ...... 

88 

Stanislaus 

1 

19 

Sutter 



2 

Tehama 

i 

...!. 

3 

Trinity       ..  

, 

4 

Tulare 

:  « 

11 

'\ 

4 

1 

40 

Tuolumne 

3 

Ventura.  .. 

1 
3 
6 

2 
6 
6 

343 

22 

21 

9 

!        9 

1 
1 
1 

2 

17 

Yolo 

.18 

Yuba 

1 

1 .. 

2 

Totals   

292 

717 

834 

138 

188 

!    226 

248 

1,887 

1,47K 

STATIBTICS  OF  PBIMABY  AND  QBAMMAR  SCHOOLS. 
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Ntmber  of  Temehers 


TABLB  No.  2— ConUnued. 

who  are  Opadoatet  of  State  Normal  Sehooli  of  Other  States  and 
of  UniversiUei  of  This  and  Other  States. 


Counties. 


Alameda . 

Alpine 

Amador 

Batte 

Calaveras 

Colusa    

Contra  Costa. 
Del  Norte  .... 

El  Dorado 

Fresno 

Olenn  . 
Hamboldt 

Inyo 

Kern 

Lake    

Lassen 

Los  Angeles. 

Madera 

Marin 

Mariposa 

Mendocino . 

Merced 

Modoc 

Mono 

Monterey  . 

Napa 

Nevada  

Orange 

Placer 

Plaraas    . . 

Riverside  . . 

Sacramento . 

San  Benito . 

San  Bernardino. 

San  Diego. 

San  Francisco. 
San  Joaquin 
San  Luis  Obispo. 

San  Mateo 

Santa  Barbara 
Santa  Clara . 
Santa  Cruz . 

Shasta 

Sierra    

Siskiyou 
Solano  ... 
Sonoma . 
Stanislaus 

Sutter 

Tehama . 

Trinity. 

Tulare  . 

Tuolumne. 

Ventura. 

Yolo 

Yuba. 

Totals 


Number  of 
Tvnchera  wbo 

ftrt^tTmiiluiiti'hDf 
?iUle  Norm  Hi 

qehooli!  of  OlhtT 


Number  of 

Teachem  who 

are  Graduates  of  I 

the  University 

of  California. 


Numb«f  of 

Teacher*  wbo 

areGrii4tiiitef  of 

Stanford  Unl- 


Kumber  of 
Teachprawhoare 
uraiufLte^iorCJni- 
vCfi^ltSoEi  oil  the 
AccrcHiited  Ltst 

of  ihc'  SUto 

0aard  of  fiduca.- 

lion 
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.     .  ^■ 

TABLE  No.  2— Continued 

1. 

Taaeheps*  CertifleaUs. 

Number  Granted 

on  Examination 

Numbe 

r  (rrunted  on  Credential 

to— 

to— 

Counties. 

liXJS. 

lliO<i. 

liK)i. 

'             1906. 

••, 

Men. 
2 

Women. 
14 

Men. 

1 

Women. 

Men. 

Women 

1                 1 
Men.    !W 

omen. 

Alameda 

5 

2:i 

140 

14 

107 

Alpine 

i 

1 
H 

2 

Amador 

1 

12 

8 

1 

1 

Butte _ 

6 
2 
6 
3 

26 

3 

14 

29 

4 

4' 

3 

24 

Calaveras _. 

5 
11 
1 
...   .^.. 

Jl 

7 

1 

1 

r 
i" 

6 
9 

2 
9 
12 
.3 
9 

4 

Colusa 

3 

10 

Contra  Costa  .._ 

20 

DelNorte 

1 
2 
H 
1 

El  Dorado 

2 
13 

1 
3 

15 

52 

12 

5 

4 

14 
2 

1 

8 

Fresno 

62 

Qlenn 

Humboldt 

5 

Inyo 

1 

3 

3 

1 

1  ; 

3 

Kern 

2 

1 

0 

3 

16 

4 

31 

Kings  J 



1 
3 

3 
4 

7 
7 

3    .. 
1 

Lake __. 

_ 

2 

3 

Lassen 

o 

4 

3 

3 

1 

I 

Los  Angeles 

2 

13 

(\ 

18 

41 

295 

41 

377 

Madera. 

1 

2 

2 

2 

16 

2 

10 

Marin  J 

1 

1 

14 

1 

14 

Mariposa 

3 

i" 

1 

10 
15 

;             2 
\           8 

11 
22 

18 

1 
6 
3 

7 

Mendocino ' 

41 

Merced 

I 

4 

17 

Modoc 

3 

3 

•7 

o 

8 

1 

6 

Mono _ 

2 

1      - 

Monterey 

J 

2 

2 

8 

50 

5 

43 

Napa 

1 

4 

14 

2 

:« 

Nevada! 

3 

1        1 

1 

2 

io' 

2 

1 

3 
49 
17 
10 

1           li 
4 

4 

Orange 

.39 

Placer- 

4 
2 

1 

3 
5 

13 

Plumas" 

Riverside 

1 

6 

1 

4 

1 

14 

2 

20 

8 

51 

Sacramento  ..  

1 

12 

4 

15 

2 

44 

•> 

60 

San  Benito 

1 

10 

1 

4 

1 

12 

6 

San  Bernardino 

2 

11 

1            J 

10 

10 

M 

8 

42 

San  Diego .... 

H 

5 

3 

6 

(> 

15 

14 

San  Francisco 

13 

15 

J 

6 

15 

94 

14 

M 

San  Joaiquin 

1 

10 

9 

9 

20 

18 

San  LulsObisiK) 

1 

2 

0 

43 

6 

55 

SanMalteo 

2 
9 
12 

!             3 

12 
34 
65 
21 

3 
4 

17 
13 

22 

Santa  Barbara ....     ... 

i 
1 

5 
4 

3 

1 

'!         5 
3 

32 

Santa  QIara 

84 

Santa  Cruz 

2 

28 

Shasta 

1 

6 

5 

< 

11 

1 

22 

Sierra 



3 

2 

6 

•> 

12 

Siskiyou 

1            1 

1 

4 

t 

11 

5 

26 

Solano 

4 

1 

6 

4 

28 

3 

27 

Sonoma 

! 

■            7 

5 

51 

11 

50 

Stanislaus 

1 

1 

o 

5 

5 

20 

Sutter 

1             1 

1 

1                 o 

3 

1 

8 

Tehama 

7 

3 

!:         2 

9 

< 

•> 

Trinity 

2 

1 

10 

8 

Tulare." 

/ 

1 

6 

,') 

32 

4 

34 

Tuolumne 

1            1 

1 

2 

7 

Ventura 

1 

12 

1 

13 

6 

41 

2  ! 

37 

Yolo.  .^ 

2 

1            2 

1 

1 
13 

1 
3 

9 

4 
1 

2  i 

7 

Yuba.  J 

1 

6 

Totals 

■         56 

'2M 

289 

260 

1,501 

254 

l,6d0 

STATISTICS  OF  PRIMARY  AND  GRAMMAR  SCHOOLS. 
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TABLE  No.  2— Continued. 
Teachers*  Ceptifleates. 


L-ounties. 

i 


Number 
Renewed. 


l««5. 


Number  of  ApplicanU  Rejected.  '  Fees    Collected 

I  ,    for    Examina- 

'I  I    tlon    and    for 

On 


\\m. 


Kzamination. 


1906. 


r\    r^    ^     *i  1     I    the  Issuance  of 
Ou  Credentials.      Certificates. 


I" 


i9ao. 


1906. 


Alameda. 

Alpine 

Amador -._ 

Butte.   ..  ; 

Calaveras  ! 

Colus?a  -.J 

Contra  Co>ta 

DelN'orteJ 

El  Dorado 

Fresno  ..^ 

Glenn  .._. 

Humboldt 

Inyo 

Kern 

Lakf 

Lassen  

Los  Anjreles. .     .. 

Madera. 

Marin 

Mariposa. 

Mendocino 

Merced  . .  4 

Mo<loc..-- 

Mono 

Monterev, .-. 

Naini...*.^ 

Nevada  .^ 

Orange 

Placer 

Plunia»«..^ 

Riverside., 

Sacramento 

San  Benitk> 

San  Bernardino  .. 

San  Diego 

Sen  Francisco 

San  Joafidin 

San  Luis  Obispo.. 

San  Mateo 

Santa  Barbara 

Santa  Clara 

Santa  Cruz 

Shasta 

Sierra  .-. 
Siskiyou 
Solano  . 
Sonoma  .j. 
Stanislaus  . 
Suiter . 
Tehama  .  . 
Trinity . 
Tulare. 
Tnolumn^ , 
Ventura . 

Yiiba....|. 

-  Tomb .:. 


38 
(> 

20 
o 

8 
8 
4 


4 

18 
2 


4 

3 

2 


1 
3 
<l 
2 
1 
20 
10 
4 


"6  1" 
4  I 
13 
108 
11  I 


5 

14 

11 

12 

10 

8 

20 

44 

1 

11 

9 

3 

3 

7 

1 

3 

2 


635 


37 
1 

9  I 
2  |! 
2 
6 
3 


25 
6 

8 
1 
4 
3 


3 
68 


2 
10 

« 
'A 
17 

7 

4 


468 


5 
2 
6 
10 
4  I 
1 


19 

5 

23 

1  ; 
I 

6 

26 

8 


4 

1 

1 

5 

*  8 

4 

9 

2 

19 

13 

7 


1, 

7 

16  .. 

4 

12 

2 

2 

9  ' 

*} 

12 

9 

50  .. 

2  .. 

6 

1 

10 

12 

1 

1 

3  1.- 

9  -  - 

9 

2  I 
3! 


6 
6 

^  I 
13 
3 


2  i 
10  i 

1  I 
36 


1 
4 
7 
3  I 

12  I 

3  1 

4  i 
1 

21 

12 

7 


276 


321 


1  I. 


h 


10  ! 


2 
10 


1  .. 

...... 

2  ■' 
......j.. 

1 

7'j 

1 

4 

•) 

13  .. 

1 

4 

^1 

1  I-- 

1  .- 

1   - 

20   . 



2  i' 


^36  ' 

$268 

2 

6 

50 

60 

30 

46 

22 

32 

84 

72 

58 

22 

4 

4 

52 

46 

150 

160 

36 

26 

76 

120 

14 

16 

54 

76 

28 

22 

30 

32 

30 

28 

580 

780 

40  , 

42 

30 

34 

34 

18 

m 

86 

52 

88 

36 

30 

6 

4 

162 

140 

58 

54 

20 

26 

126 

108 

44 

48 

18 

16 

52 

136 

84 

162 

46 

38 

108 

70 

119  1 

94 

450  ' 

368 

110 

126 

108 

154 

28 

62 

120 

86 

102 

142 

26 

44 

98 

80 

22 

18 

22 

28 

130 

112 

136 

238 

38 

58 

18 

16 

60 

14 

20 

26 

36 

42 

4 

22 

86 

86 

26 

24 

36  i 

56 

54  '  29  .    $4,374  | 


$4,802 
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TABLE  No.  a—Continued. 
AtUndanee  at  School. 


Coontiei. 


Alameda 

Alpine 

Amador : . 

Butte 

Calaveras 

Colusa   

Contra  Costa 

Del  Norte 

El  Dorado 

Fresno 

Glenn 

Humboldt 

Inyo 

Kern 

Kings 

Lake.  .  

Lassen 

Los  Angeles 

Madera 

Marin 

Mariposa 

Mendocino 

Merced 

Modoc 

Mono 

Monterey 

Napa 

Nevada  

Orange..  

Placer  

Plumas 

Riverside 

Sacramento 

San  Benito 

San  Bernardino . 

San  Diego 

San  Francisco . . 

San  Joaquin 

San  Luis  Obispo 

San  Mateo 

Santa  Barbara . . 

Santa  Clara 

Santa  Cruz 

Shasta 

Sierra 

Siskiyou    

Solano 

Sonoma 

Stanislaus  . 

Sutter 

Tehama 

Trinity  

Tulare...     .   ... 

Tuolumne 

Ventura  

Yolo 

Yuba 

ToUls 


Average  Number 
mar  And  Primary 


A  t  ten  d  auce  I  n  Gram  * 

m%T  and  Primnri 

Schoolft. 


1906. 


21,128 
44 

1«568 
3,0-2B 

h*m 

l,27X 
3,127 

1,237 
8,001 

seo 

4,842 

48L 

2jm 

1,BB2 

873 

727 

35*,101 

075 

2,00H 
657 

2,885 

IJIH 
mM^ 

Hie 
a,ui7 

24tW 
2,1(15 
4;237 
2,082 
527 
3,448 
6,250 

y«7 
:>,35t» 
4,a5i 

38,8(>4 
5,U35 
2,839 
1,953 
3,133 
9,128 
2,aS5 
2,427 

589 
2,220 
2,974 
6,040 
2,107 

948 
1,«35 

382 
3,994 
1,453 
2,218 
2,030 


'- 


190«. 


998  I 


1S0&, 


21,516 

41 
1,515 
3,1M 
1,«21 
1,1H8 
3,310 
430 
1,212 
8,544 

4,m.s 

502 

2,71H 

1,W13 

8i*9 

«74 

43,643 

2,103 
516 

1,745 
K29 
181 

2,207 
2XM  I 
4,3W*  ■ 
l,i*2M  ; 

489  I 
3,497  I 
6,376 

916  . 

5,715 ;; 

5,311  . 
37,202  \ 

5,280 ; 

2,879 
2.070 
3,238 
9.206 
3,065 
2,319 

597 
2,127 
2,908 
6,157 
2,295 

949  I 
1,661  i 

356  i 
4,213 
1,433 
2,2i»8 
2,a'>7 

981 


230,951 


295,295 


Perr«ncaRe « 

Atiendaiite  r 

Belon^DK. 


I90e. 


19,675 

42 

1,4M 

2,a40 

i,5a<) 

1,207 

2,915 

400 

1,151 

7,a';2 

H26 

4,576 

4.W 

1,605 
fll5 

mz 

37,0*4 

mi 
i,\m 

519 
3>706 
1,606 

812 

182 
2.H41^ 
2.os;j 
2,012 
4,th27 
1J>37 

4iK> 

5,818 

tr26 

5,0fi2 

4jm 

36,850 
4,7b'2 
2,H:^2 
l.Ri2 

8.H*iO 
2J&4 
2.26!* 
556 
2,106 
2,81M 
5.645 

^7 
l,5;i6  j 

3,8«0  ■ 
1,^75* 
2,ti«7 
1,927 
929  I 


IWS. 


20,386 
37 
1.405 
2,972 
],5&4 
1,132 
3,0H9 

397 
1,126 
8,153 

825 
4,6BS 

474 
2,5Hl 
1,670 

834 

630 
41,260 

870 
2,003 

484 
2.8110 
1,«2L 

779 

175 
2,9Hl 
2.mH 

4,140 
L800 

4ri7 
3.:tt>7 
5.t^H 

Wl 

5,4-22 

4,9WJ 

35,7»^-l 

2,678 
1,972 
2,930  , 
8,^t45  ' 
2,910  I 
2,1.^^* 

^^l  ■ 
2,0iH 
2,775  . 
5.7ri0  I 
2.186 

WHO 
l,5it9 

4,021 

2.158 
1,^KW 


85 
92 

m 

94 
92 
94 
93 

94 
93 
95 
94 
94 
94 
94 
95 
93 
SI 
95 
95 
95 
93 
93 
93 
94 
94 
94 
95 
93 
95 
93 
93 
95 
93 
93 
(H 
94 
95 
94 
93 
^NS 

95 
96 
94 
94 
95 
95 
93 
93 
95 
94 
93 
96 
96 
W 
96 
93 


217.873       224,660 


94 


lil 
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TABLE  No.  2— Continued. 
State  Bnpollment  by  Qpadee  and  by  Sex. 


Coantiea. 


Alameda , 

Alpine 

Amador  ..,. 

BflUe    -.. 

Coluaa 

OonTra  CosEa— . 
DH  Norte  _  ,._, 
KlDumdo 

GleiiH.,,..--   - 

Bttniboldt 

Inyo .,-^.-- 

Kern --  — 

KingB ...^-^ 

Uke - 

tAii«aen_..., 

Los  Angeles  — 
Mjidera  _..,,,... 
Marin  ,_,-^-   .-. 

Ma.ri|K)aa 

blt;iiiJuciiiO  ,-... 

Mert-etl  ^ __,,. 

Modoc  .„,.^--.. 
Mono-,^  .._,,., 
Monterey      ,.-.. 

NftpB  _, 

Kevuda  -...,,-,_ 

Grange.-,, 

Placer 

Plumas  ,,*., 

Rlvemide 

Sttcratiiento..... 

Sao  Btrniio.- 

Ban  Bernardino. 

San  Diego 

San  Fr&iiciaco  _. 

San  Joaquin 

San  Luis  Obispo 
Ban  Mitteo  ..,.-- 
Santa  Burbara  .. 

Santa  Clara , 

Santa  Gnia...... 

Shaata 

flierra   __,. .. 

Siskiyou 

Balano.,,.. 

Bonoma „., 

.  Stanitilaui  ...... 

fiuiwr,...--.— - 

Tehama 

Trinity  ,^... 

Tulare ,,.,. 

Tuolumne  ...... 

Veniura , 

Yolo 

Tub*. -,. 

Tatale  --.--. 


Frtinary  Schoob. 


Orammar  ^hoolK. 


100&. 


Boya. 


GlTla 


1900. 


I 


Boys. 


Qlrla, 


8,880 

18 

7H5 

1,430 

rn2 
i,3ai 

558 
3,H36 

1.UJ8 

ms 

27U 

I5,HL0 

4aH 

1,301 

:ua 

83 

1,307 

K72 

8.^9 

1J12 

739 

188 

1,423 

2,836 

460 

2,25ti 

2,181 

l<i,m8 

1,279 
771 
1,B27 
3>M 
1,228 

m4 

222 
9i2 

1,214 

2,84(i 
851 
379 
732 
233 

l,**i3 
ft20 

1,037 

im 

400 


97,676 


fi,26» 
21 

tiH2 
1,314 

668 

4tiH 
1,215 

212 

3,4H2 

362 

2.022 

1,127 

3;i^ 
283 

3*f8 
8^>3 
201 

l.thl 

»JJO 

306 

75 

1,101 
782 
700 

l.triiO 

iMl 
1,2:^ 
2,3it9 

412 

1,9SH 

l,8ij» 

14j:^3 

1,0BH 

1,380 

3.0H7 

1,132 

877 

231 

m} 

U3.T 
2,^78 
700 
28L 
tjHO 
17« 
1,;:(J4 
51K) 
954 
816 
345 


B6,8til 


9,949 

9 

7:i6 

1,47** 
730 
4M 

1,388 
J  74 
614 

4,048 
345 

2,151 
157 

1,197 

3t|il 

28*i 

li,:^7 

44« 

8tj*i 

l,:i<i3 

370 

m 

h25tt 
1K13 

i,7;i8 

7i3 

108 

1,387 

2,7iK 

40a 

2,34a 

2,L1U 

12.61/1 

2,227 

1,257 

1,038 

3,52M 

1,288 

1*82 

sm 

],2()ti 

2,Jr22 

S5*i 

0*rt* 

206 
1,5«8 
648 
H78 
751 

a^j7 


96,230 


8,827 
15 

688 
1,2MH 

<i30 

sm 

I, mi 

im 

502 
3.723 

l.fjiid 

l,0tT4 
682 
3;ai 
277 
15,773 
37i) 
772 

mi 

I,l*«3 

615 

21*7 

6t 

1,078 

m\ 

7;itt 
1.581 

ti,W 

181 
1,251 
2,333 

3*1 
2,116 
1,1*37 
13,867 
1,1183 
1^0/12 

7m 

1,382 

3,111 

1,171* 

836 

237 

876 

92  L 

3,.'i*i2 

751 

361 

im 

1,343 

5m 
933 
727 
327 

90,218 


1906* 


190A. 


fioya. 


Girla.        B0F». 


3,630 
\i 
\W7 
530 
310 
231 
64» 
78 
212 

1,060 
185 
842 

no 

50« 
3.tO 
202 
177 
8.>^'^ 
170 
417 
143 
tili5 
3HL 
231 
52 

6n 

4H8 
46J* 
9f*l 
4S2 
134 
719 

J,  173 
173 

1,1.^ 

I,tfi2 
1^,810 
997 
589 
6t^ 
316 

2,22^ 
828 
626 
124 
6V*4 
731 

1,189 
421 
219 
327 
63 
<H0 
3*H 
455 
348 
238 


50,4C« 


4,037 
18 
210 
61*2 
371 
2H 
677 
96 
224 

1,142 
138 
914 
107 
512 
SHI 
22<i 
15*1 

9,299 
207 
432 
152 
742 
381 
227 
43 

a*5 

492 

474 

915 

50H 

140 

701 

1,269 

11*5 

1,210 

1.073 

9,379 

1,147 

626 

4m 

393 

2,111 

678 

6fi3 

im 

555 
728 
1,217 
4:16 
231 
3«5  i 
81 
9*i7 
38^ 
424 
433 
233 


60,822 


3,967 
7 
177 
570 
306 
300 
720 
82 
2fiO 

1,170 
l?i 
9114 
Ki9 
6a6 
372 
240 
147 

0,873 
170 
4HB 
141 
751 
4Ul 
202 
66 
735 
4tJ6 
452 

1,041 
461 
118 

im 

1.229 

1**H 

1475 

1,357 

8,910 

1,112 

680 

41S 

48t 

2,191 

60O 
118 
504 
710 

l,l8il 

511 

222 

404 

6S 

1,014 
3-i3 
4118 
414 
275 


51,444 


Girls. 


4,414 

12 
202 
676 
335 
248 
746 
103 
267 
1,231 
182 
9B6 
153 
545 
3«6 
236 
132 
10,349 
209 
521 
146 
764 

212 
55 

7«» 
433 
463 

1»014 
520 
137 
750 

1,3H3 
188 

1,223 

1,380 
12,663 

1,188 
679 
378 
638 

2,229 
717 
657 
158 
656 
670 

1,277 

502 

210 

408 

74 

1,033 
351 
46a 
510 
610 


67,067 
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TABLE  No.  2— Continued. 
Total  Enpollment  In  all  Grades  of  the  Primary  and  Grammar  Schools. 


CountioB. 


Boyg. 


liKlo. 


\m\. 


Alameda 

Alpine 

Amador 

Butte  .r-_-.- 

Calavems 

Colusa  ; 

Contra  Costa 

Del  Norte 

El  Dorado 

Fresno ;. 

Glenn  .^ , 

Humboldt 

Inyo 

Kern 

Kinj^s  

Lake 

Lassen 

Los  Angeles  .  ... 

Madera  

Marin 

Mariposa 

Mendocino 

Merced 

Modoc 

Mono 

Monterey . 

Napa , 

Nevada 

Orange 

Placer 

Plumas 

Riverside 

Sacramento 

San  Benito 

San  Bernardino.. 

San  Diego 

San  Francisco — 

San  Joaquin 

San  Luis  Obispo  . 

San  Mateo 

Santa  Barbara  . . 

Santa  Clara 

Santa  Cruz 

Shasta    

Sierra 

Siskiyou 

Solano 

Sonoma 

Stanislaus 

Sutter... 

Tehama 

Trinity 

Tulare 

Tuolumne 

Ventura 

Yolo 

Yuba 


12,r>10  I 
27 

%*2 
1,960 
1,102 

786 
1,980 

234 

770 
4,885 

524 
:<.018 

318 
1,674 
1.054 

r>56 

447 
24.414  I 

606  ! 
1,280 

374  ; 
1,969  , 
1.056  ; 

574 

135  ! 
1,948 
1,360 
1.298 
2,693 
1.221 

322 
2,142 
4,009 

623 
3,:i95  , 
3,203  I 
27,458 
3,122 
1,868 
1,379 
1,942 
5,733 
1,856 
1,570 

346 
1,506 
1,948 
4,a35 
1,272 

598 
1,050 

296 
2,403  I 

884  I 
1,492  i 
1,147 

638 


Girls. 


190."). 


13,436 

12,296 

16 

:i9 

912 

mri 

2,046 

1,906 

1,036 

1,039  ' 

754 

m) 

2,108 

1,892 

256 

.^08 

774 

749 

5,218 

4,624 

517 

.XK) 

3,055 

2,936  1 

296 

312  1 

1,702 

1.639 

1.052 

9a') 

600 

r)61 

433 

439 

27,180 

23,203 

616 

575 

1,332 

1,23;")  i 

374 

:«3  ! 

2,054 

1,923 

1,084 

1,001 

572 

^V2 

122 

IIH 

1,991 

hmy 

1,389 

1,274 

1,310 

1,174 

2.779 

2,51.'> 

1,174 

1,212 

316 

;^^7 

2,186 

1,936 

3,a55 

3,628 

589 

607 

.'{,518 

3,196  1 

3,523 

2,972 

21,411 

23,512 

3,339 

3,074 

1,937 

1,712 

1,456 

1,087 

2,087 

1,779 

5,719 

5,198 

1,983 

1,810 

1,582 

1.540 

337 

393 

1,454 

1,424 

1,916 

1,663 

4,111 

3,7i«5  . 

1,367 

1,1.3,5 

588 

.512 

1,102 

1,025 

264 

257 

2,582 

2,281 

881 

88i) 

1,446 

1,378 

1,165 

1,247 

672 

578 

Total. 


13,241 
27 

870 
1,971 

965 

643 
2.(>47 

2«» 

759 
4,t>54 

514 
2,932  , 

322  ■ 
l,60i) 
1,048 

rm 

40J) 
2(),122 

578 
1,293 

335 
1,IM7 
1,042 

5(.)9 

116 
1.83H 
1.26:^ 
1,179 
2,.595 
1,170 

318 
2,(KU 
3,69() 

.>42 
3,339 
3,299 
2(i,430 
3,171 
1,731 
1,168 
1,918 
5,:U0  . 
l,89(i 
1,493 

3a') 
1,431 
l,.jf)7 
4,839 
1.2.')3 

rn\ 

1,044 
2.''^ 

2,376 
870 

1,395 

1,2,37 
558 


1900. 


24,806 
6(i 
1,864 
3,86«i 
2,141 
1,4(«) 
3,872 

542 
1,.519 
9,509 
1,024 
5,954 

63(1 
3,313 
2,cy3J> 
1,117 

886 

47,617 

1,181 

2,515 

727 
3.892 
2,a57 
1,106 

253 
3,744 

2,472 
5,208 
2,433 
(>.')9 
4,078 
7,6:^7 
1,230 
6,591 
6,175 

50,970 
6,196 
3,r)8(i 
2,466 
3,721 

10,931 
3,tJ66 
3,110 
73,9 
2,il30 
3.611 
7,830 
2,407 
1,110 
2.084 
.).53 
4,684 
1,773 
2,870 
2,394 
1,216 


2*).677 
43 
1.782 
4,017 
2.001 
1.3i»7 
4,15.'> 
555 

i.:):« 

10.172 

l.(«l 

5,i»87 
61S 
3,311 
2.100 
I.IW 
^^2 

.w,:^02 
1.114 

2.62.') 
70!> 
4.901 
2,126 
1,081 

2:^ 

3,829 
2.*)52 
2.48i» 
5.374 
2.:«4 

6:u 

4,187 
7.6;51 
1,131 
6,8.')7 
6,822 

47,841 
6.510 
3.(«&< 
2,624 
4,lK.t> 

ll.aTt> 
3,879 
3.975 
732 
2,8K5 
3,513 
H.i«U 
2,631 
1,0HJ» 
2,14l> 
518 
4,i»58 
1,751 
2,W1 
2,402 
1,23(» 


Totals 147,981       147,674        137,683       147,2a-)        285,664 


294,039 
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TABLE  No.  2— Continued. 

Length  of  School  Term;  Length  of  Time  Present  Teachers  Have  Taught;  Average 
Monthly  Salary  of  Teaehers.  ... 


Counties. 


Number  of  Days  |    Number  of  Montlih    '    Average  Month Iv 

School  Was  Main-  i  the  Present  Teachers  |1  Salary  Paid  Teachers 

tained  During  ||      Have  Taught  in      :      in  Primary  and 
tho  Year.  the  Schools.  !    Orammar Schools. 

I! 


Alameda 

Alpine  '. 

Amador t._ 

Butte - 

CalaverM 

Colusa  : -- 

Contra  Uosta 

Del  Norte 

El  Dorado 

Fresno 

Olenn 

Humboldt 

Inyo 

Kern  ..- 

Kings  

Lake  .- 

Lassen  . - 

Los  An^elet* 

Madera 

Marin    

Mariposa 

Mendoiiino 

Merced 

Modoc  ' 

Mono 

Monterey 

Napa  .-• 

Nevada! 

Orange .-. 

Placer 

PlumaH- 

Riverside 

Sacramento    

SanBeiuto 

San  Bernardino . 

.San  Diego 

San  Francisco ... 

San  Joaiquin 

San  LuiB  ObisiK). 

San  Mateo 

Santa  Btarbara... 

Santa  Clara 

Santa  Cruz 

Shasta- 

Sierra  -| 

8i8kiyo\i 

Solano. 

Sononiai 

Stanislaus 

Batter  1 

Tehamai 

Trinity 

Tulare-L 

Taoilniijne 

Ventara 

Yolcl 

Yuba.? 

Averages 


l'.»0.i. 

191)6. 

190.-.. 

1 

19(Xi. 

1 

1   1905. 

190(i. 

184 

196 

71 

67 

$85  77 

$84  42 

156 

158 

4 

8 

66  00 

06  m 

Ift") 

169 

20 

21 

60  15 

63  a') 

158 

163 

27 

24 

67  26 

70  22 

1H7 

170 

24 

31 

64  00 

68  QO 

102 

142 

20 

21 

71  63 

79  93 

18» 

192 

;i5 

37 

73  00 

75  00 

158 

179 

25 

29 

73  50 

77  69 

14J> 

161 

14 

14 

58  90 

64  44 

1«1 

162 

5:^ 

23 

77  00 

76  70 

IGO 

170 

15 

18 

70  00 

71  62 

174 

176 

27 

44 

69  62 

70  64 

147 

156 

16 

21 

73  «l 

77  00 

ir)6 

164 

18 

31 

75  13 

78  m 

159 

157 

20 

20 

76  25 

78  35 

KK) 

167 

20 

21 

58  44 

67  00 

152 

157 

18 

22 

67  87 

72  12 

180 

180 

39 

40 

78  06 

78  6JI 

164 

172 

11 

17 

73  66 

76  70 

186 

191 

37 

38 

68  45 

68  50 

15.-) 

157 

11 

12 

67  86 

69  18 

IfK) 

164  1 

17 

16 

62  27 

66  93 

162 

im  1 

14 

17 

70  32 

73  42 

144 

156 

11 

10 

83  00 

70  67 

1H5 

179 

12 

16 

75  00 

76  1(* 

170 

182 

29 

22 

'   a'l  00 

66  a) 

181 

183  ! 

41 

37 

62  85 

64  22 

161 

159 

55 

59 

70  20 

71  75 

18() 

179  ' 

'23 

17 

74  86 

91  '26 

161 

168 

25 

'25 

68  17 

«»  (57 

144 

153  , 

9 

9 

66  80 

70  0l» 

172 

169,' 

'26 

27 

68  02 

68  55 

16y 

174  ' 

72 

77 

74  25 

83  08 

173 

171  I 

25 

24 

66  00 

69  0(r 

171 

■:   146 

83 

24 

75  89 

73  43 

165 

167  ' 

24 

25 

()5  71 

68  9» 

218 

160  1 

158 

164 

71  20 

93  '28 

165 

179  ! 

58 

53 

75  00 

77  00 

168 

168 

20 

19 

65  33 

69  09 

191 

191  ,1 

42 

39 

61  71 

65  14 

182 

183  ' 

•26 

23 

69  27 

69  40 

189 

190  ; 

53 

51 

72  25 

72  50 

190 

15)3 

63 

48 

61  60 

64  20 

147 

168  I 

15 

14 

6;')  54 

67  64 

163 

165 

22 

19 

72  97 

77  73 

147 

158  - 

14 

8 

70  43 

73  00 

180 

184  1 

42 

43 

68  40 

(«)00 

183 

186 

29 

:m) 

as  00 

68  4(} 

169 

173'! 

20 

22 

68  30 

73  90 

164 

166  i 

22 

'25 

70  00 

71  16 

161 

156  1 

16 

22 

m  21 

68  40 

138 

151  i 

19 

22 

68  00 

70  00 

157 

157  , 

18 

18 

70  82 

73  99 

171 

167 

29 

42 

68  00 

71  00 

las 

184  1 

19 

19 

'   70  00 

72  80 

164 

168  i 

30 

27 

71  00 

72  47 

158 

163 

32 

'28 

66  :i3 

(58  iu\ 

Uu 


m» 


:^o  , 


32 


$6J»  45 


$72  :r> 
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TABLE  No.  2— Continued. 
VisiU. 


Ck>untiea. 

Number  School 
VisiU  made  by 
County  Super- 
intendent. 

Number  Schools 
not  Visited  by 
County  Super- 
intendent. 

Number  School 
Visits  made  by 
School     Trus- 
tees. 

Number  Sch 
VisiU  mad( 
Other  Perse 

1905. 

1906. 

190.i. 

1906. 

1905. 

liKM). 

1905. 

19( 

Alameda - 

834 

3 

86 

126 

74 

69 

176 

22 

72 

267 

46 

164 

20 

109 

66 

48 

42 

6,6510 

48 

218 

63 

16«) 

121 

44 

11 

154 

111 

9»i 

229 

95 

28 

120 

489 

127 

185 

241 

4.a36 

2-20 

145 

125 

146 

340 

126 

147 

27 

104 

145 

23L 

116 

57 

74 

43 

172 

106 

78 
77 

17,976 

1,132 

6 

IW 

104 

68 

68 

172 

19 

64 

290 

45 

167 

19 

117 

74 

49 

40 

6,902 

52 

209 

48 

153 

152 

40 

10 

185 

10() 

83 

198 

96 

27 

Uib 

60»{ 

105 

209 

219 

l,a51 

20L 

139 

119 

142 

3JJ5 

109 

157 

29 

99 

14L 

242 

104 

51 

84 

43 

157 

5i) 

111 

79 

m 

16,900 

1,664 

7 

163 

246 

186 

82 
3(r9 

37 
107 
54  J9 

66 
306 

47 
216 

92 

68 

75 

2,070 

112 

200 

44 
320 
168 

86 

23 
418 
114 
110 
282 
162 

51 
337 
4«J6 
161 
319 
722 
3,203 
287 

m) 

197 
213 
1,272 
207 
264 
39 
IIK) 
273 
W5 
i:i9 

3:^ 

114 
81 

3:w 

126 

144 

122 

86 

18,657 

2,016 

7 

166 

260 

146 

86 

259 

45 

123 

mi 

30 
304 

39 
215 
129 

97 

52 

1,299 

154 

199 

40 
a56 
18ti 

73 

25 
417 
132 
115 
326 
160 

69 
421 
341 
133 
396 
973 
975 
256 
312 
192 
282 
982 
202 
289 

51 

i«;3 

2,S9 
4U0 
176 

:« 

103 
64 
258 
106 
119 
109 
76 

16,900 

18,180 

32 

1,166 

1,926 

1,436 

639 
1,134 

361 

933 
3,784 

638 
3,65i> 

162 
1,6(»» 

i.oas 

861 

717 
43.778 

701 
1,342 

489 
2,274 

997 

910 

187 
2.638 
1,096 
1.5JW 
2.0.16 
1,176 

374 
3.742 
3,528 
1,172 
6.219 
6,515 
48,269 
2,645 
1,698 
1,129 
1.6«H 
9,982 
2,a'i9 
2,823 

801 
1,849 
1,6*23 
3,682 
1,076 

(iOii 
1,267 

54i4 
2,876 

951 
1,227 

920 

990 

207,760 

l(i 

Alpine 

Amador 

1 

Suite  





2 

1 

Calaveras 

1 

Colusa 

Contra  Costa 

1 

Del  Norte.- 

El  Dorado             

Fresno 

i 

5 

1 

Qlenn       

Humboldt 

1 

4 

Inyo          . 

Kern 

Kings  

2 

1 

1 
1 

1 

Lake 

1 

La;* Sf'n           -  ^ . 

Los  Angeles 



Nl 

Madera 

Maiin 

Mariposa 

1 
1 

7' 

Mendocino 

9 

Merced 

1 

Modoc 

1 

1 

1 
1 
2 

i 

Mono 

Monterey    ..             

? 

Napa  ...     

Nevada 

Orange 

Placer  

Plumas      

1 
1 
1 

2 

1 

Rivferside 

Sacramento .. 

a 

San  Benito 

San  Bernardino 

1 

San  Diego 

San  Francisco 

4 

4 

81 

San  Joaquin        

San  Luis  Obispo 

San  Mateo 

9 

4 

1 
1 

Santa  Barbara 

Santa  Clara 

1 

i 

1 

1 
7 

1 

San ta  Cruz 

? 

Shasta 

f 

Sierra   

Siskivou 

2 

2 

1 

Soiano 

1 

Sonoma   .-     ._..-. 

,« 

Stanislaus 

Sutter        

-- 

1 

Tehama 

9 

9 

1 

Trinity .. 

Tulare 

i' 

1 

4 

1 

1 

1 

Tuolumne              ..  _ 

Ventura 

Yolo    

1 

Yuba     

Totals 

30 

64 

im 
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TABLB  No.  2— Continued. 


School  libraries— St^te  Text-Books  Used. 


Counties. 


Number  o£  Volumes  in 

ficlii>ol  Library  at  Ctoac 

ol  School  Year. 


1906. 


Alameda 54,631 

Alpine 580 

Amador ,  12,230 

Butte ;  26,t539 

Calaveras l  18.525 

Colusa 5,228 

Contra  Costa 37,036 

DelNorte 3,734 

El  Dorado 17,678 

Fresno -  50,195 

Glenn 13,802 

Humboldt '■  40,146 

Inyo 5,662 

Kern -  26,206 

Kings 11,447 

Uke 10,604 

Lassen 8,059 

Los  Angeles 109,562 

Madera 10,755 

Marin 33,660 

Mariposa.   ..  8,275 

Mendocino 43,071 

Merced 22,597 

Modoc 9,:^3 

Mono 4,619 

Monterey 46,086 

Napa.  ..' 19.057 

Nevada 22,5m 

Orange 31,907 

Placer 28,536 

Plumas 9,118 

Riverside 2t*,273 

Sacramento ,  30,460 

San  Benito    '  15,587 

San  Bernardino 37,68J) 

San  Diego 47,363 

San  Francisco 78,184 

San  Joaquin 42,523 

San  Lais  Obispo 35,653 

San  Mateo i  22,679 

Santa  Barbara 32,925 

Santa  Clara i  69,490 

SantaCruz ;  24,021 

Shasta 36,372 

Sierra 6,803 

Siskiyou ;  28,869 

Solano I  28,064 

Sonoma 81,736 

Stanislaus 19,680 

Sutter I  14,010 

Tehama I  17,828 

Trinity i  4,796 

Tulare 48,453 

Tuolumne -  8,429 

Ventura..     33,980 

Yolo...  1  18,160 

Yuba I  12.804 

Totals 1,666,601 

9— spi 


'  Number  of  Volumes 
,  in  County  Teachers' 
'     Library  (Office  of 
County  Superintend- 
ent of  SchooU). 


1906. 


52,970 
627 
13.302 
28,246  , 
18,417 
17,147 
41,364  . 

3,915 
17,785  : 
58,848 
12,824 
40,351 

5,919 
46,239 
11,028 
10,938 

8,469 

124,313 

12,452 

31,80i) 

7,710 
45,704 
24,727 
10,020 

5,008 
48,681 
20,099 
24,2a3 
34.223 
29,679 

9,677 
31,174 
33,  n 
14,-'*1 
39,934 
44,644 
41,263 
46,387 
35.016 
23,573 
34,220 
62,013 
24,669 
37,736 

7,695 
29,429 
28.956 
87,647 
20,695 
15,180 
17,406 

5,061  i 
48,666 

9,060 
37,132 
19,631 
14,633 


Districts  Using  Only 

the  Authorized 
Series  of  Text-Books. 


190<->.   1 

1906. 

1905. 

1906. 

2,096  ' 

2,160 

64 

62 

^  1 

80 

3 

3 

207  1 

208 

43 

42 

648 

661 

74 

74 

Q66  ' 

660 

56 

63 

214  1 

232 

37 

36 

680  1 

600 

53 

65 

51 

50 

16 

16 

175  i 

472 

63 

60 

1,441  1 

1,600 

118 

123 

436  1 

438 

35 

32 

542 

576 

103 

106 

80 

85 

18 

18 

279 

322 

66 

66 

400 

.  450 

20 

23 

3(>5 

392 

40 

40 

120 

120 

34 

33 

2,851 

3,300 

140 

140 

350 

375 

35 

36 

:m 

:i08 

42 

1      41 

ISTy 

190 

30 

31 

4:^6 

4.38 

120 

121 

tJOO 

700 

57 

66 

310 

:«5 

34 

34 

45 

113 

9 

9 

950 

1,000 

94 

91 

S6o 

8(>5 

51 

60 

275 

28(5 

43 

43 

3,250 

3,462 

43 

43 

7HH 

818 

57 

66 

170 

2,'i0 

27 

26 

H'A 

891 

62 

61 

325 

;^7 

71 

69 

;^oo 

30:5 

41 

42 

1,(M6 

1,075 

53 

,52 

2,800 

2,748 

121 

122 

3,250 

1 

1 

7')0 

770 

85 

84 

450 

475 

91 

91 

1,600  : 

1,600 

:« 

32 

270 

269 

59 

69 

2,.582 

2,608 

82 

80 

1,538, 

1,543 

54 

53 

500' 

506 

104 

107 

84  ; 

84 

20 

19 

850  i 

837 

85 

86 

400 

450 

51 

53 

1,644 

1,646 

137 

137 

747 

750 

,55 

56 

500 

560 

34 

34 

460 

463 

61 

59 

60  1 

69 

23 

23 

631  ; 

643 

1(M 

102 

162  , 

227 

37 

.37 

660  . 

676 

49 

i      49 

1,360 

1,360 

48 

48 

294  1 

295 

37 

38 

1,626,214         4.3,.324  I       42,360  I 


3,711 


.3,200 
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TABLE  No.  2-Contlnued. 
Length  of  School  Term. 


Counties. 

Less  than  120 

days  during 

year. 

120  and  less  than 
160  days  dur- 
ing year. 

160  and  less  than 
200  days  dur- 
ing year. 

200  days 

or  over. 

1905. 

1906. 

1905 

1906. 

1905 

1906. 

1906. 

1906. 

Alameda .— .. 

2 

7 
3 
2 
18 
3 
3 
.. 

55 

16 

3 

14 

2 
3 

I 

1 
1 

1 

9" 

12 

1 

5 

6 

10 

12 

3 

4 

1 

1 

1 

8 

24 

2 

10 

2 

16 

5" 

13 
4 

18 
2 
3 

14 

1 

1 

10 

3 

i' 

1 
22 

6 
21 

1 
1 

9" 

34 

10 

26 

2 

44 

14 

3 

34 

Alpine 

Amador 

40 

54 

52 

34 

33 

9 

8 

102 

32 

66 

11 

48 

12 

31 

40 
64 
50 
35 
24 
14 
48 
107 
31 
81 
12 
55 
11 
37 

1 
2 

1 

Butte 

1 

Calaveras 

2 

Colusa 

Contra  Costa 

1 

20 

29 

Del  Norte 

2 

El  Dorado 

2 
3 

1 

Fresno 

1 

Qlenn 

Humboldt 

23 

7 

19 

Inyo 

Kern                              < 

17 
8 
9 

11 
8 
4 

1 

Kines ' 

Lake.....  

Lassen          ...          . .             1 

1 

22            28 

Los  Angeles -. 

128 
30 
27 
17 
81 

139 
33 
32 
22 
94 

4 

1 
14 

Madera    

1 

Marin 1 

* 

8 

Mariposa 

1 

13 

37 
5 

21 
5 
3 
4 

20 
2 
8 

13 

i 

1          17 

Mendocino 

2 

3 

Merced ' 

52  1          54 

Modoc 

13 
4 
78 
34 
23 
41 
49 
11 
61 

24 
7 
71 
29 
26 
43 
50 
13 
!^7 

Mono 

a 

13 

2 

Monterey 

Napa 

Nevada 

2 

i' 

1 

20 
18 

Orange.. 

Placer 

1 

Plumas 

3 

Riverside    

Sacramento  

60  1          51 

37  ;          36 

48            49 

100  \        107 

6 
3 

San  Benito 

2 

2 

San  Bernardino.. 

San  Diego 

1 

3 
1 

4' 

18 
18 
28 
29 

1 

San  Francisco 

San  Joaquin 

1 

1 
1 

21 
11 

1 
1 

63" 

76 
14 
40 
54 
24 
54 
16 
33 
39 
97 
51 
28 
57 

67 
75 
12 
41 
44 
19 
85 
12 
61 
35 
104 
55 
25 
24 

15 

San  Luis  Obispo 

5 

San  Mateo 

17 

Santa  Barbara 

18 

Santa  Clara 

35 

Santa  Cruz 

1 

49 

3 

1 

7 
4 
6 
3 
22 
38 
1 

33 

Shasta 

1 

Sierra 

1 

16 

33 

I 

Siskiyou 

3 

2 

1 

Solano 

17 

Sonoma. 

1 

32 

Stanislaus 

1 

Sutter 

Tehama 

1 

1 

Trinity 

11          13 
66            75 
35            32 
39            38 
47            46 
23            28 

Tulare .— 

1 
I 

Tuolulnne       

1 
10 

2 

Ventura 

11 

Yolo 

1 
14 

582 

1 
10 

364 

1 

Yuba 

2,349 

2,478 

266 

Totals 

14 

23 

335 
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TABLB  No.  2->Continue(l. 
School  Houses. 


Counties. 

Nuinbe 
of  B 

1905. 

7 

r  Built    Number  Built 
rick.             of  Stone. 

Number  Built 
of  Adobe. 

Number  Built 
of  Wood. 

Total  Number 

School  Hou8eff 

at  Close  of 

Year. 

1906.        19a'). 

1906. 

1    1905. 

1906. 

1905. 

1906. 

1905. 

1906. 

Alameda 

5 

... ; !' 

86 
3 
42 
74 
56 
33 
57 
16 
61 

122 
32 

119 
19 
64 
19 
39 

j 
92 
3 
42! 
76  1 
52; 
331 
58, 
16  1 
60 

126  1 
311 

122 
18  1 
58, 
20  1 
38, 
32' 

291  1 
34  ' 
46 
29 

127 
56 
31  1 
10  i 

107 
56 

54  , 
67  1 

55  1 
25| 

m 

80  ■ 
43  i 
76 

150  1 
52  1 
86  1 
92, 

37; 

76' 
103  , 

65  ' 
100 

19 

81 

59 
156, 

32 
57 
23 
100 
38 
64 
62 
38_, 

3,642  ' 

3 
46 
80 
68 
37 
68 
16 
61 

132 
32 

119 
19 
63 
22 
40 
33 

308 
37 
45 
31 

128 

60 

33 

9 

97 

Alpine 

3 

Am».t\nr 

4 

6 

I 

1 

4 

6 

1 

* 

;■■ "'  i ' 

46 

Butte 

81 

Calaveras 

i 

1 

1 

54 

Colusa 

1 

37 

Contra  Costa 

1 

58 

Del  Norte 



.  ...| 

16 

El  Dorado      ..               1 

1 



60 

Fresno 

Glenn 

9 

11 

....ill 

138 
^31 

Humboldt 







; . 

i 

122 

Inyo 

■ 1 

18 

Kern 

8 
3 
I 
1 

14 
2 

8 
3 

1 

1 

25 

2 

1 

1  1         I 

67 

Kings 

::::::::::: 

23 

Lake    

; 

39 

Tjassen 

1          1 

32 

33 

liOfl  Angeles  ... 

Madera 

Marin              

1 

1 

1 
1 

293 

!        45 

31 

128 

56 

32 

317 
37 

47 

Mariposa 

Menaocino 

i 

29 

.  ^  ^     h 

127 

Merced 

4 
2 

:::;::::::::;:;::;:"::::: 

60 

Modoc 

1 1 

.  ■ 

33 

Mono 

, 

'          9 

56 
54 

80 
43 

10 

Monterey 

Napa 

Nevada 

I 

1 

106  1        108 

1      ij 

. .. 



57            57 
54            54 

Orange  

Placer  

4 

4  'I 

60  I          61 

1 



57            56 

Plumas       --- 



1 

4 

4 

' 

27  '          26 

Riverside 

! 

1 

1 

73  1          74 

Sacramento 

84  ,          84 

San  Benito 



43            43 

San  Bernardino 

San  Diego 

San  Francisco 

15 
5 

ll 

2 

1 
1 
I 

16 
5 
1 

12 
2 

1 

1 
1 

3' 



^ 

74 
146 
123 

90 
143 
130 

91 
168 

. 

63 

San  Joaquin  ... 
San  Luis  Obispo 
San  Mateo    .. 

86 

98            99 



96            94 

1  1 

.       .                     1 

37 
74 
100 
66 
99 

38 

76 

101 

39 

Santa  Barbara 
Santa  Clara 

1 

I 

1 

1  1 

78 
104 

Santa  Cruz 

65  1          65 

Shasta 

8 

8 



107           108 

Sierra              

20 
81 
69 

164 
60 
32 
60 
23 

106 
37 
54 
52 
37 

20  1          19 

SUkiyou 

Solano 

4 

2 
1 
3 
2 
2 

1 
2 
1 
3 
2 
2 



2 

85            84 

61            61 

Sonoma .  - 

155  '        167 

fltAnifilA.iiA 



53  1          67 

Sutter 

34            34 

Tehamft 

j 

62            59 

Trinity      

_  _   _  , 

'23 
113 
40 
55 
53 

;« 

3,860 

23 

Tulare    - 

7 
3 

1 
1 
1 

8 
3 
1 

1 

1 

109 

Tuolumne  .   .. 

41 

Ventura  

1 

55 

Yolo            

53 

Yuba      

1 

39 

1                  1 

Totals 

162 

166 

6 

8 

8 

10 

3,694 

3,825 
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TABLE  No.  2 -Continued. 
Salaries. 


Counties. 

Average  I 
Wages  Pi 
Saperintf 
Supervisi 
paG:    (M 

ifonthly 
lid  to  City 
indents  or 
ngPri  Hel- 
en.) 

ItHH'.. 
$270  4<) 

Average 

19( 
Men. 

Monthly  W 
of  High 

Jo. 

ages  Paid  Pr 
Schools. 

1W< 

• 
Men. 

$201  55    . 

incipals 

i9a'>. 

$270  40 

Women. 

Women. 

Alameda 

Alpine           .  .--  .--  .-- 

$19i»  26  ., 

Amador 







,      lOlKK)  ! 

j      147  22  j... 

150  00   - 

149  99 
131  25  '. 
145  00   . 
142  60    . 
130  00   . 

150  00   . 

151  95 

'      137  50   . 
101  25    . 
140  00 
200  00   . 
145  00    . 
133  33   . 
166  66   . 
156  34 
150  00   - 
170  00    . 

Batte ..- 

Calaveras . .- 

Colusa 

140  (X) 
138  (K) 
13(J  (H) 

Contra  Costa -. 

Del  Norte 



£1  Dorado .     .- - 

Fresno 

200  00 

""180  00 



166  67 

"-".]-. 

"253  33 

230  00 

I       144  00 
129  17 

;        97  50 
125  00 
20000 
147  50 
120  00 
160  00 
160  51 
150  00 

$107  50 

Qlenn 

Rnmholdt 

180  00 

"166  67" 


"  "221  52 


11 

Kings  

Lalce 

Lassen - 

Los  Angeles.     . 

Madera -- 

$130  00 

128  33 

Marin. 

170  00 

Mariposa - 



Mendocino -.. 

Merced 

Modoc 

"'ii^'oo 

""150  66 

142  50 
162  50 
150  00 



142  .%    . 
175  00    - 
150  00    - 

Mono 

Monterey 

Napa 

137  50 
143  75 
141  67 
122  33 
180  00 

137  50   - 
151  r>() 
108  'Si    . 
126  }>4    . 
180  00    - 

Nevada 

Orange 

125  (')6 

Placer        .       _.              .  ' 

Plumas.. - -     -  - 

Riverside 

Sacramento    

2^  00 
225  00 

222  00 

225  00 

'  150 '06 
166  66 
400  00 
200  00 

117  00 
185  00 
125  00 
152  00 
124  40 
22i)  70 

160  00 

121  50 
210  00   . 
150  00 
183  00 
124  40 
240  85   . 
175  00   . 
133  33    . 
157  50  ':. 
143  76  '. 

165  62   . 
16168 

166  65   . 

172  00 

San  Benito 

San  Bernardino 

125  00 
166  66 
400  00 
240  00 

San  Diego 

San  Francisco 

San  Joaquin 

175  00  1 

150  00         100  00 
152  50     

130  00           

San  Luis  Obispo. 

San  Mateo 

Santa  Barbara 

166  66 
200  00 

208  33 
200  00 

Santa  Clara 

163  00 
175  (X) 

Santa  Cruz 



Shasta 



166  67  ;     

Sierra 

Siskiyou  

162  60  1 

1      152  50   . 

151  00   . 

150  00 
'      166  50 
.      140  00   . 

147  60 

Solano.. 

i.: 

148  00 
136  26 
160  00 
140  00 
138  33 

Sonoma 

220  00 

220  00 

Stanislaus     . 

Sutter 

Tehama         

'^ 

Trinity    

Tidare 

159  25 
150  00 

160  00 
121  66 
175  00 

156  25   . 
'      160  00  . 
'      160  00  L 

133  33   . 
.      175  00   . 

Tuolumne 

Ventura 



160  00 

Yolo      

Yuba 

60  00 

50  00 

Averages 

$200  86 

$201  21 

$149  07 

$128  76 

1    $163  62  i 

$185  94 

STATISTICS  OP  PRIMARY  AND  GRAMMAR  SCHOOLS. 
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TABLE  No.  2— Continued. 

Salaries. 

AvuruKC  Monthly  Wages  Paid 

Principftls  of  Primary  and 

Grammar  Schools. 


Counties. 


Ilia's. 


190fi 


Average  Monthly  Vf&ao  Paid 

Teachers  in  High 

Schools. 


1905. 


IWK). 


Men.     Women.     Men.    I  Women.     Men.   i  Women.;    Men.     W'omen. 


Alameda $163  22  1 155  40 

Alpine 65  00 


$141  72  $113  »7  !$134  76 


$116  50  ||$133  41  i  $114  78 


Amador 95  00 

Butte ..--    103  14 

Calaveras    93  00 

Colusa I  105  00 

Contra  Costa ,    93  50  1 

Del  Norte 95  00  I 

El  Dorado ;    87  50 

Fresno.. '  103  16 

Glenn 105  00  i 

Humboldt 88  64 

Inyo 90  00 

Kern.. -...     i»  72  , 

Kings :  107  50  , 

Lake 85  00 

Lassen  90  iX) 

Los  Angeles .    10(>  GO 


75  00  , 

76  25  I 
75  00 

'8jV6<)  ' 


78  00 

75  00 

76  16 
tK)  00 
80  00 

75 '66' 

90  75! 

Madera 125  00 

Marin 93:^4       76  67 

Mariposa 82  50  |    76  00 

Mendocino K9  44       70  00 

Merced 95  00  i    85  00 

Modoc 82  50    

Mono 125  00  \    75  00 

Monterey 8100  1    7100 

Napa - 117  50.    66  70 

Nevada 140  00'    {X)  00 

Orange 88  56  |    77  f>2 

Placer  97  62  i    a5  00 

Plumas 72  50 

Riverside 89  37  ' 

Sacramento 97  50  , 

San  Benito 102  00  | 

San  Bernardino ;  101  00  j 

San  Diego >    92  00 

San  Francisco 150  21  ; 

San  Joaquin 100  33' 

San  LuisObispo 88  57  j 

San  Mateo 102  85 

SantaBarbara 89  00 

Santa  Clara ia5  18, 

Santa  Cruz IK)  80  I 

Shasta '  100  00  , 

Sierra 90  00  I 

Siskiyou : '    88  10 

Solano 107  50  1 

Sonoma 93  50' 

Stanislaus m  57  i 

Sutter 90  00 

Tehama 115  00  ! 

Trinity 90  00 

Tulare      95  00 

Tuolumne '..     101  00 

Ventura 99  Oi) 

Yolo 1  105  00 

Yuba 95  00 


97  00 
105  00 
Ji5  00  I 

105  00 
<K)  44 
95  00  I. 
87  50    . 

106  Oi) 
105  00 

91  75 
110  00  , 
100  00  I 

'  107  50  '. 
100  00 

'    i)0  00    . 

1  112  25  ! 

i  i67'n6  I 
80  00 

!     91  m 
5)5  00  I 
85  00 

'  125  00 

,;     m  25  I 

'  123  :«  1 

115  00 
1    93  53 

96  48 


71  66  1 
76  25 

72  50  j. 
85  00  i 
89  10 


130  00 


75  00 
90  85 

"85'66  ' 

7  75! 
80  00 


8i)  33 

137  00 

58  00 

80  00 

13600 

KX)  00 

70  00 

72  50 

76  25 
80  00 
68  25 

77  50 


79  38 
64  00 


80  00 

'80"66 
96  00 
72  60 
74  00 


86  30 
lOJ)  00 
115  00 

98  25 

92  00 
185  80 
1(»5  36 

ii2  00 
106  42  , 

88  3:^  I 
113  90 

i>5  00  ' 

a5  00 

98  33    . 

96  25 
lOi)  28 
111  00 
100  00  : 

90  00  ' 
115  00  ' 

90  (X)  ; 

92  83  ' 
106  66  I 

96  50  I 

las  75 ; 

95  00 


79  00 

70  00 
77  13 
90  00  ! 
82  50 

'80'66'i 

125  00  I 
76  00  ' 

a5  00  11 
a5  00  I 

88  00  [ 
85  00  ' 
75  00  ! 
72  75 

71  67 

80  00 

81  83 
85  CX) 

72  50  . 
93  90  • 


123  18 
127  77 
115  00 

125 "66 

110  00 

80  00 

120  CK) 

121  78 
125  00 


VK)  00 

86  67 

99  38 

100  00 

117  50 

ia5  71 

80  00 

100  09 

98  43 

110  00 

JK)  00 


135  00 
120  00 

i 

"16666  i 

"125  66  1. 
119  :i5 ! 
no  00 
115  00  j 

*i25'66  I 
no  00  I 
jx)  00 ! 
i:«  33 
12;^  00  . 
I  125  00 
'  100  00 


85  00 
85  00 
90  00 
90  00 
85  83 
80  00 

"{4 '74 
96  67 
98  75 
90  00 
105  00 
105  71 
90  00 

104  "42 

110  00 

90  00 


ia5  00  I  J12  50 

132  00  1  103  33 

I  85  00  1  100  00 


;  102  50 

I'  108  33  1 


94  33 
102  50 
100  00 


97  00  1 
100  00  i 

i66":^8  ' 

130  00  ; 


86  (K)  '  97  (X)  I 
85  (X)  110  00  i 
lO:^  57  115  00  '■ 
92  80   98  93  ' 

115  00  :|  \m  00  ' 


93  00 
85  83 

100  71 
98  66 

113  33 


111  00 


70  00  ; 
80  26 
85  00  1 

166  38  ! 
95  00  I 
73  75  I 
72  50  ' 

78  57  ! 

79  50  I 
67  50  ' 
87  00  ; 

"i)6'66 
83  57  1 

71  00 


102  00  I 
119  00  ! 

87  81 
12J)  05 
110  00  , 
100  00  I 

90  00  ! 
110  00  1 
127  50  I 
100  00  I 
107  40  I 
115  00 


8*>  83  ! 

115  40  I 

85  80 

127  0*) 

115  30  ; 

107  15 

90  00  ' 

100  00 

100  00 

\A  00 

122  34 

laS  16 

85  00 

121  00 

87  50 

128  11 

127  35  i 

125  15 

95  50 

127  00  1 

105  50 

87  CX) 

100  (X)  ; 

82  86 

91  25 

87  50  1 

94  00 

87  85 

111  43  i 

m   17 

91  00 

121  50  ! 

93  60 

100  00 

115  00  ' 

m  60 

80  00 

111  10  i 

97  00 

98  00 

: 

92  50 
lOf)  28  , 
90  00  I 


77  50  115  (X) 


88  a5 
84  58 
145  (X) 
95  00  

108  87  ,  115  00 


120  00 
1(X)  00 
110  00 
100  00 


78  33 

100  00 

77  50 

75  00 

110  50 
'"90'76 
1 

' 

99  11 
93  00 
93  57 
92  50 
110  00 


122  00 
100  00 
106  00 


95  00 
f>4  28 
88  00 

96  66 

100  00 

101  62 


98  33 
90  00 

93  as 

96  25 
103  33 


Averages $99  30  $a3  49  l$102  48  $84  14  i$110  88  1  $9(}  50  $113  04  '  $105  25 
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BSPOBT  OF  SUPERINTENDENT  OF  PUBUO  INSTRUCTION. 


TABLE  No.  2--ConUnued. 


Salaries. 


Countlei. 


Alamddft, , 

Alpine ,,-- 

Amador.,. 

Butte 

Calaveras 

Colusa -.. 

CotatraCoata 

Del  Norte  ,,„„ 
ElDoradc.     -. 

Freano  ,., 

OleJiti ,. - 

HDmboldt    

Inyo  „,,. 

ILem 

Kings, 

Lake .-.. 

Laaaen 

Lob  Angeles 

Madera 

Marin -,.  —  ,, 

Mariposa........ 

Mendociao 

Merced 

Modoc  ,.  „,,..,, 

Mono , 

Monterey 

Napa 

Nerada.......... 

Orange,*,.-..-.. 

Placer 

Flnmas ,,.. 

Rivenide  ....... 

Sacramento    ,,„ 

San  Benito 

San  Bernardino. 

San  Diego 

flan  Francisco.., 
San  Joaquin  ... 
San  Luis  Obispo, 

San  Mateo ,. 

Santa  Barbara  ., 
Santa  Clara..... 
Santa  Cruz.. — 

Shasta ,.-. 

Sierra.* — 

Siskiyou  ., „ 

Bolsna  _......... 

Sonoma 

BtanidltiUs  ..*.., 

Satt«r 

TeKama, .,*..... 

Trinity 

Tulare  .,.,,.  -,- 

Taolumne... 

Ventura,. *, 

Yolo 

Ynba ,. 


Aycragea  . 


HOB  m 


Avorape  Montbl  j  W&ffea  Paid 
8chooU, 


lW6t 


Men. 


66  00 

76  00 
63  BS 
70  ft) 
flOOO 


67  60 

m  18 

82  66 

79  25 


m  6* 
73  67 
60  00 
m  61 
m  63 
73  30 
80  00 
71  66 

m  m 

so  90 
67  50 


65  00 

70  00 
BO  83 

67  50 


Wotnenn 


70  00 
B5  00 
67  00 
66  07 
07  00 
77  10 
64  44 
50  00 
75  00 
TI  00 


65  54 

SB  2& 
73  00 

ei  UO 

65  00 
67  00 
m  70 

m  m 


"8  60 
76  00 
66  00 
65  00 
71  66 

174  04 


57  70 

64  26 
61  06 
66  55 
70  40 
60  00 
00  26 

00  00 
68  08 
fl7  56 
70  00 
73  30 
73  67 
57  00 

65  62 
75  03 
73  20 

m  20 

65  60 
60  26 
68  6fi 
68  3R 
70  00 

63  00 

01  TO 

70  32 

64  07 

66  00 
68  12 


ifloe. 


MeEi^  Women, 


184  19  ^112  77 


61  00 
67  00 
65  00 
79  87 
76  33 
63  00 
60  00 
63  64 
65  00 

60  00 

65  54 

66  67 
70  OU 
65  Z^ 

61  75 
65  m 

67  60 
73  53 
70  OO 

68  m 

65  00 
65  80 
72  50 

62  85 


79  64 

1  6785' 
78  00 
82  22 
73  80 


07  W 
78  57 
04  00 
71  42 

80  OO' 
70  00 
70  00 

81  40 
70  39 
78  10 


fa^oe 

66  66 
60  25 
m  57 
70  00 

70  00 

71  21 


73  33 
60  12  I 
80  00  I 

74  OO 


75  00 


63  00 

82  14 

a-*  83 

70  OO 
65  00 
67  00 
78  75 
70  00 


68  W 

150  00 

73  75 

66  84 
60  00 
73  33 

60  00 
63  75 

67  54 
1*8  33 
70  40 

61  25 
66  00 
70  83 

68  30 


77  35 
76  60 
72  33 
72  66 
70  60 


62  83 

72  no 
68  45 

67  67 
82  50 
75  06 
78  35 

64  23 
70^ 

75  63 

76  60 
60  25 
m  25 

63  84 
75  00 

64  13 
72  50 

65  00 

62  47 

68  11 
70  57 

65  54 
70  00 

63  00 
67  45 

66  00 

67  00 


AyerftKe  Monthly  Wages  Paid 

Teachi'fS  in  Primary 

Sohools. 


IDOJ). 


Men.  Women 


172  66  I  $77  m 


60  00 
65  00 
65  00 


60  00 
80  88 
60  00 
73  33 


Bt*  75 
73  02 

67  60 

62  00 

63  88 

68  00 
61  15 
67  54 


68  00 
66  00 

m  00 

70  82 
68  56 
61  53 

70  00 

71  30 
66  66 
66  75 


66  33 


175  11  I  168  01 


55  35 

00  33 

01  IH 
73  00 
09  00 


57  m 

67  00 
03  25 
67  26 
75  00 


19». 


Men. 


170  00 
"*60*5B 


02  50 


65  00 

75  00 


70  00 


50  00 
65  83 
72  28 


72  66 
81  00 


62  02 

70  33 
59  16 


70  00 


70  00 

I 


70  00  ' 


64  00 

80  00 


m  00 


75  00 


60  00 
50  70 


62  00 
^'1  40 
66  74 
68  20 
64  78 


60  00 
65  00 


80  00 


82  27 

69  55 
66  00 
68  00 
B2  50 
73  21 
86  48 
56  25 
55  00 
02  50 
71  00 

58  it4 

70  m 
ei7  40 
60  00 
62  f*5 

59  00 


62  50 


60  00 


65  00 

80  00 


76  00 


91  20 

60  00 


55  00 


67  54 
7606' 


166  90 


68  57 
67  70 
m  00 
60  00 
62  00 
65  00 
70  00 
67  50 


TO  00 
65  00 


164  65 


160  31 


Women. 


178  44 

67  00 

68  43 
67  01 


78  75 
70  71 
65  00 
64  77 
73  00 
60  88 
67  42 
82  50 


68  33 

71  60 


66  60 

71  25 


71  00 
67  50 

64  50 
66  60 
66  33 

72  50 

65  % 
62  60 

66  62 

67  50 

64  00 

66  00 

65  00 
84  77 

,  74  11 
^  00 

68  80 

69  10 

70  00 
61  50 

67  51 
76  66 


62  81 

63  00 


78  00 
75  to 
70  00 
70  00 
72  00 
60  03 
68  67 
70  71 


STATISnOS  OF  PBIMABT  AND  GRAMMAR  SCHOOLS. 
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TABLE  No.  2— Continued. 
Salaries. 


Average  Monthly 

Wages  Paid  Teachers 

in  Kindergarten 

Schools. 

Average  Monthly 

Wages  Paid  in 

County. 

Counties. 

1905. 

1906. 

1905. 

1906. 

Women. 

Women. 

All 
Teachers. 

All 
Teachers. 

Alameda .- 

$91  20 

191  20 

$92  76 
66  00 
61  21 

$88  68 
66  66 

Alpine 

Amador 

n!\  a? 

Batte 

70  78            73  at 

Calaveras -- - - 

64  41 

75  51 
77  68 

66  50 
58  91 
79  00 

74  43 
72  00 

76  83 
79  39 
82  00 

62  00 

72  25 
81  11 

77  75 
70  82 

67  86 
67  72 

75  17 

73  33 
75  00 

70  00 

67  50 
73  91 

79  92 

71  74 
66  83 

73  82 

80  98 
66  00 
77  00 

69  60 
98  87 
79  66 

68  75 

66  93 
75  26 

74  55 

63  47 

67  50 

72  97 

73  58 

74  50 
66  00 

70  61 

73  00 
72  69 

68  00 

75  10 
70  00 

76  62 

74  56 
70  62 

70  00 

Colusa _ 

74  77 

Contra  Costa . 

79  17 

Del  Norte 

69  68 

£1  Dorado -     

66  69 

Fresno 

Glenn 

75  00 

70  00  j 

80  80 
76  84 

Humboldt 

73  64 

Inyo.- .'. - -.. 

81  97 

Kern 

79  70 

Kings 

83  71 

Lake  

69  72 

T^assen   ....          ,   , , , 

77  68 

Los  Angeles - 

56  49 

56  76 

82  72 

Madera 

79  34 

Marin 

70  73 

Mariposa 

69  18 

Menoocino 

71  47 

Merced 

78  41 

Modoc      ....           .          -.rr         -     , -    -           . ,     -    ,           .            .... 



76  64 

Mono 



76  66 

Monterey       . 

70  00 

Napa  --- 



68  19 

Nevada  

76  00 

Orange  _ - 

70  00 

81  07 

Placer 

73  14 

Plumas 

70  00 

Riverside   

55  00 
67  50 

52  50 
57  50 

74  36 

Sacramento  --    ...  -  . 

84  30 

San  Benito 

73  00 

San  Bernardino 

32  60 
74  36 
68  55 

81  06 

San  Diego 

70  00 

74  06 

San  Francisco 

69  38 

San  Joaquin 

81  79 

San  Luis  Obispo 

71  76 

San  Mateo 

68  41 

Santa  Barbara 

62  50 

61  43 

77  34 

Santa  Clara 

78  16 

Santa  Cruz 

62  60 

62  50 

69  6-'> 

Shasta 

69  62 

Sierra 

77  66 

Siskiyou j 

' 

75  00 

Solano  

75  33 

Sonoma 

72  00 

Stanislaus 

77  27 

Sutter 

74  00 

Tehama    ........ ...... 

75  00 

71  41 

Trinity 

70  00 

Tulare 

77  76 

Tuolumne . - 

74  14 

Ventura 

78  68 

Yolo 

65  00 

65  00 

76  68 

Yuba 

71  45 

ATerages  ...... 

$66  62 

163  11 

$72  79 

$76  30 
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TABLE  No.  2— Continued. 


Salaries. 


Counties. 


Alamcdu 3, 

Alpine 

Amador* 

Butte 

Calaveras  ... 

Colusa 

Contra  Costa 2() 

Del  Norte ,  55 

El  Dorado ;  33  I 

Fresno '    9 

Glenn 47  I 

Humboldt 11 

M  ; 
25  I 
43 
46  ' 
52 


67 

575 

32 

568 

,14 

1,764 

31  : 

990 

39  , 

1,202 

Inyo 
Kern  . . 
Kings . 
Lake  .. 
Lassen 

Los  Angeles    2 

Madera 45 

Marin :^ 

Mariposa !  50 

Menaocinu I  17 

Merced 1  41 

Modoc  51  : 

Mono !  5<i 

Monterey \  18 

Napa.-.'- 1  23 

Nevada 16 

Orange    27  , 

Placer 20  j 

Plumas    49  ' 

Riverside t 21  ; 

iSacraniento .......     5 

San  Benito 42 

San  Bernardino .- -   10 

San  Diego        8 

San  Francisco 1 

San  Joaquin 7 

San  Luis  Obispo  .J  19  | 

San  Mateo '.35 

Santa  Barbara •  22  I 

Santa  Clara |    4  | 

Santa  Cruz   \  15  ; 

Shasta 29  ; 

Sierra I  48 

Siskiyou 28 

Solano j  12  ! 

Sonoma |    6 

Stanislaus I  34 

Sutter 44 

Tehama 3<) 

Trinity 5;^ 

Tulare 13  , 

Tuolumne ■  40  i 

Ventura 30  I 

Yolo  I  24 

Yuba     37  ■ 


1.2 


.  c 

840 

575 

568 

764 

990 

202 

750 

1,546  • 

1,891 

5,J>40 

1,248  ! 

3,507 

10,224 

8,15i)  I 

1,257 

l,a32  ' 

4,750 

3.J>57^ 

2,140 

516 

1.580 

3,460 

1.750  i 

4,0J»7 

2,7iK>  i 

3,450 

800 

a'>8 

780 

1.484 

2.361 

7,008 

1,007 

1.476 

20,160 

8,800  I 

42  I 

1,370 

3,500  I 

470     ; 

2,450 
1,355  I 

425  ■ 
4,a')0 

910 
6,078  I 

911 
1.540  I 
1,486  j 

611  ! 
3,200  ' 
3,276 
4,a35 
2,232  . 
1,850 
1,017 

625 


3* 

•  as. 


I""      jp 

.  <*  c  «  3 


100,415 
490 
13,250 
22,770 
14,175 
10,510 
17,200 

3,465 
13,040 
25,080 

7,445 
27,255 

4,:i60 
17,330 

8,a35 

7,(KX) 

124.875 

7,975 
11,360 

5.720 
21,095 

9,815 

5,5<i5 

2,775 
20,600 
18,220 
21,90.i 
16,540 
18,9.35 

5,970 
18,400 
47,820 

9,0iK) 
27,500 
35,620 
298.215 
36,670 
20,140 
12,450 
18,310 
.58,290 
22,055 
16,145 

6,540 
16,190 
28,130 
37,345 
12,745 

8,665 
11,675 

4,990 
24,150 
10,2a5 
14,410 
17,376 
11,635 


CD 


'  3.?aa 


$3,000  I 

100  I 

600 

1,500 

1,000 

1,600 

1,800 

400 

1,500 

2,000 

1,600 

2,000 

400 

1,800 

i,r)00 

800  I 

6<X)  I 
3,000 

TjOO 
1,650 

600 
1,600 
1,400  ! 

7(KJ 

400 
1,6,')0 
1,WK) 
2,(KK) 
1,500 
1,800 

600 
2,000 
2,(KKI 
1  ,.'HK) 
1,5<X) 
2,500 
4,000 
2,<K)0 
l,.50O 
1,.')00 
1,800 
2,000 
1,800 
1,800 

625 
1.500 
1,500 
2,000  ! 
1,200 
1,200  ! 
1,500  ' 

700  ' 
1,8IX)  ' 

IKX) 
1,500 
1,6(K) 
1,200  ' 


$900  : 


1,200  : 


$5  00 

5  00 
5  00 
5  00 
5  00 
5  00 
5  00 
5  00 
5  00 
5  00 
5  00 
5  00 
5  00 


2,520    ._ 


5  00 
5  00 

5  66 
5  00 
5  00 
5  00 


5  00 
5  W 


5  (K) 
5  00 
5  00 


5  00 
5  00 
5  00 


1,200 
7,200 


JKX) 


5  00 
5  00 
5  00 
5  (K) 
5  00 
5  0(> 
5  00 
5  00 
5  (X) 
:>  00 
5  00 
5  (KJ 
5  (M) 


5  00 
5  00 
5  00 
5  00 
5  00 
5  00 
5  00 
5  (K) 


Traveling  Expenses 

per  Annum,  not 

to  exceed  — 


$10  00  per  district. 

10  00  " 
300  00 per  annum. 

10  00  per  district. 

10  00  *' 

10  00   " 

10  00  '' 

10  00  " 

10  00   " 

10  00   •' 

10  00  '• 

10  00  " 

10  00   '^ 

10  00   " 

10  00  " 

10  00   " 

10  00  ** 
5  00   " 

10  00  " 

10  00  - 

10  00  *' 

10  00  " 
.300  00  {)er  annum. 

10  00  per  district. 

10  00  " 

10  00  " 

10  00   " 

10  00   •' 

10  00  '' 
.300  00  per  annum. 

10  00  per  district. 

10  00  " 
:^)  00  per  annum. 

10  00  per  district. 

10  00  •' 

10  00  " 

10  00  per  district. 

10  00  *' 

10  00  " 

10  00  '• 

10  00  '• 

10  00  " 

10  00  " 

10  00  " 
500  00  per  annum. 
10  00  per  district. 

10  00  '' 

1(1  00  " 

10  00  '• 

10  00  " 

10  00  •' 

10  00  •' 

10  00  '♦ 

10  00  ♦• 

10  00  " 

10  00  '• 


Totals 157,l5oij    .3I3,«JI0       $84,.325  i  $13,920 

. '     _   . I 

•Supervisors  may  Hx  M^lary  at  fl.aon  jNjr  Ai 
le  to  school, 
f  omce  hours,  2  to  .">  i'.  m.,  on  business  days. 


•Supervisors  may  Hx  ealary  at  fl.aon  j^f^r annum  and  require  Superintendent  to  devote  entire 
time  to  school. 


STATISTICS  OF  PRIMARY  AND  GRAMMAR  SCHOOLS. 
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Expenses. 
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Amount  of  Money  Drawn  from  Unapportloned  County  Fund 
with  which  to  pay 


Counties. 


Alameda 

Alpine 
Amador 
Butte 
Calaveras 
Colusa. 
Contra  Costa 
Del  Norte  .. 
El  Dorado 
Fresno 

Glenn 

Humboldt 

Inyo 

Kern 

Kings 

Lake 

I^as.sen 

Los  Angeles 

Madera 

Marin 

Marii>osa 

Mendocino 

Merced 

Modoc 

Mono.. 

Monterey 

Napa 

Nevada 
•Orange 

Placer  _ 

Plumas 

Riverside 

Sacratnento 

San  Benito 

San  Bernardino 

San  Diego 

San  Francisco 

San  Joaciuin 

San  Luis  Obispo. 

San  Mateo 

Santa  Barbara 

Santa  Clara 

Santa  Cruz    i 

Shasta 

Sierra 

Siskiyou 

Solano 

Sonoma 

Stanislaus 

Sutter 

Tehama 

Trinity 

Tulare 

Tuolumne 

Ventura 

Yolo 

Yuba 


1905. 


Institute 

In- 
structors. 

Institute 

Ex- 
penses. 

Postage  I ^*"Jl*",«! Institute! institute    Postage  ^il!l1*",» 

Docu- 


1301  ;^') 
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BEPOBT  OP  SUPERINTENDBNT  OP  PUBLIC  INSTEUCTION. 


TABLE  No.  2— Continued. 
ExpenMS. 


Amount  of  Money  Drawn  from  the  Institute 
and  Library  Fund  with  which  to  pay 

Counties. 

Institute  Instructors 

For  Books  for  County 
Teachers'  Library. 

1905. 

1906. 

1905. 

1906. 

Alameda  

Alpine 

$268  61 

1 

$218  28 

$115  91 

Amador - 

$41  45 

50  00 

266 
13  59 
49  95 

15  60 

Butte 

15  50 

Calaveras 

23  65 

Colusa 

46  00 

49  30 

Contra  Costa 

60  00 
25  00 

44  25 

1        25  00 

1        26  91 

102  03 

38  45 

24  25 

22  60 

Del  Norte 

Bl  Dorado 

105  00 

Fresno  -. -. 

56  62 

Qlenn 

10  70 

Humboldt 

76  66 

15  30 

Inyo 

5  00 

Kern 

25  60 

14  60 

5  61 

29  25 

Kinffs - - 

60  00 

15  00 

17  10 

Lak".:::::.::. .:...:. --::.-- 

65  65 

Lassen      .                  ,  r . 

Los  Angeles . 

203  75 

558  50 

116  61 

348  18 

Madera 

Marin 

'        66  87 

3  94 

39  25 

65  12 

47  66 

1          7  85 

1      114  80 

47  96 

18  95 
123  56 

19  60 
300 

73  00 
17  09 

940 
77  17 

74  65 
283  54 

51  20 
74  15 

6  28 

Mariposa 

15  00 
10  00 
13  00 

17  80 

Menoocino 

31  00 
300 

3  60 

Merced 

96  30 

Modoc - 

15  31 

Mono --. 

Monterey     

25  00 

164  17 

Napa    

12  60 

Nevada        

10  00 
20  00 
30  00 

90  00 
40  00 

19  95 

Orange 

119  48 

Placer x 

47  75 

Plumas 

10  00 

Riverside        .           

27  75 
46  00 

50  00 

67  00 

Sacramento 

89  00 

San  Benito 

1  75 

San  Bernardino 

16  00 
35  00 

32  50 
5  00 

35  00 

San  Diego 

92  60 

San  Francisco  .  

296  00 

San  Joaquin 

65  70 
35  25 

44  50 

San  Luis  Obispo 

25  00 

52  75 

San  Mateo 

33  10 

12  14 

Santa  Barbara     - 

55  35 

64  50 

13  75 
18  95 
24  35 
33  00 

16  70 

Santa  Clara 

28  70 

Santa  Cruz 

24  00 

Shasta     

60  00 

"12566" 
6  00 

26  95 

Sierra 

Siskivou 

45  40 
81  76 
67  00 

25  22 
4  30 

16  03 
16  89 

26  00 
47  85 
24  65 
12  75 

6  70 

20  00 

Solano   --  

45  00 
240  00 

66  35 

Sonoma 

Stanislaus 

100  00 
14  25 

56  25 
11  66 

Sutter                  

36  00 
3  50 

11  40 

Tehama 

3  50 
30  00 
36  05 

16  OS 

Trinity - 

10  30 

Tulare       

13  00 

16  20 

Tuolumne 

26  00 

Ventura  .  .. 

59  00 
25  00 
25  00 

40  00 


47  23 

Yolo 

12  00 

Yuba 

4  05 

Totals - 

$1,573  91 

$1,435  75 

$2,418  38 

$2.42146 

STATISTICS  OF  PBIMABT  AND  GRAMMAR  SCHOOLS. 
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TABLE  No.  2— Continued. 
Ppopopty. 


ties. 


Assessed  Valustlonof 
Taxable  Fropi^nf. 


/osta... 
ie 

Jo    .... 


dt 


eles... 


y 


e 

nto.. 
ito... 
nardino 

Dcisco 
]uin  . 
I  Obispo 
eo  — 
irbara 
ara... 
•uz 


19a'). 


$108,808,373 
460,829 

5,167,826 
16,872,164 

6,258,470 
12,416,102 
21,025,826 

3,106,946 

4,775,890 
37,330,783 
10,867,733 
24,089,483 

2,605,169 
24,857,380 

8,226,710 

3,300,315 

5,067,879 
200,772,726 

7,403,663 
13,779,747 

2,416.006 
11,953,005 
16,193,705 

4,024,317 

1,128,710 
19,446,048 
13,516,150 

7,261,700 
14,431,463 

9,933,382 

4.054,842 
15,573,686  | 
36,184,197  ' 

6,526,382  | 
20,818,160 
21,772,166  , 
503,056,467  I 
35.982,206 
14,128,060  I 
17,461,713  I 
18,797,172  ; 
56,470,132 
12,917,069 
11,963,212  j 

1,974,437  I 
12,051,359  . 
18.856,077  I 
30,713,696 
14,376,711 

6,676.030 
11,996,947 

18,300,976 

7,732,810 

10,343,304 

16.624,471 

6,996,537 


lUte  of  County 
ecbool  TftX 
per  |1€0.        { 


AtODant  Received  Uom 

County  Tax 

for  fichodl  Purposes, 


1116,643,674  || 

468,386  " 

5.450,322  I 

16,9^44,887  I' 

6,OK5,400  11 

12,2WJ,B0«  ' 

21,inu,927  il 


:^,209,214 

4,963.615 

:iH,64U,4S3  ' 

I(l,()a.%292 

24,824,009  ' 

2,eo7,o:« 

25J34Ji*5  I 

8,ii37,94fi  ,1 

3,327 .8t*5  il 

5,ryH9,022 

23l/>a!*J.^  I 

14,ia\4ti8  I 

2,2.17,871  !' 

l2.:i?7,TH;-i  i 

16.227,447  ' 

4,4H4,822  j 
1.236,349 
t9,4lllJ82 

13,7r>4,750  I 

7,:^70,5l\5  I 

4,22^^,024 
15,6^0,599 
37,180,623 

6,464.244 
21,610,758 
23,{*92,lt© 
ri24,3^»'i,i.H7 
;ie,J>l2,107 
14,512,485 
18,330,652 
19,401,734 
56,862,060 
13J58,621 
12,0414,364 

2,105,185 
12.2*^,654 
lfl.022,984 
31,096,655 
14,296,171 

6,588,234 
11.9**2.411 

2,271, W*0 
1H,4,'^,609 

iiU90.U(*4 


190&. 


1«D&. 


IWfi. 


.27 

,30 

,32 

.22 

.30 

.175 

.20 

.155  I 

.35 

.22 

.165 

,23 

.25    . 

.16    I 

.25    : 

,32 

,2R    ! 

.22    f 

.30    I 

.17 

.43 

.30 

.18    \ 

,30    . 

.50 

.23    ' 

.175 

.36 

.28 

,27 

.26 

,24 

.165 

.30 

.267 

,25 

.064 

A$ 

,285 

.14 

.^ 

.27 

.30 
.48 
,%^ 
.30 

.2CJ 

.24 

.23 

.30 

.25 

.225 

,:i45 

.16 

.24 


11,648,698,785  |l,fI24,023,n2  IAv.25-hAT.26-|-  |2J35,998  60 

'  


.30 

.30 

.34 

.21 

,33 

,175 

.20 

.17 

.34 

,18 

.16 

.26 

.25 

.17 

.25 

.32 

,26 

.2fi 

.30 

.20 

.42 

.30 

,18 

.25 

.60 

.235 

.18 

,39 

.32 

,26 

.28 

.28 

.182 

.30 

,30 

.27 

,14 

.18 

.27 

,16 


.27 

.305 

.48 

.25 

.22 

,23 

.ZS 

.26 

.25 

.30 

.27 

.22 

,32 

.16 

.26 


1291,217  23 

1,485  30 
15,994  20 
34,926  70 
18,952  75 
21,581  IB 
41,681  97 

4,330  67 
16,343  03 
79.793  93 
17,854  24 
57,077  00 

6,730  71 
40,337  33 
19,461  06 
10,332  24 
M,376  13 
447,HL8  7r> 
23.mi  70 
23,OT2  U 
10,824  40 
'S^,Ab2  35 
33,«tn  99 
12.378  30 

6Jfi«  41 
44,182  16 
21,9(^i  26 
blSI2  m 
35,064J  00 
26.4f>rt  50 

9,72*'>  m) 
39,20ri  60 
5a,289  67 
19,667  02 
55,360  09 
61,96^)  72 
3^,364  32 
84,773  57 
40,460  60 
24,680  01 
55,962  Wti 
101,112  52 
35,828  56 
34,730  21 
10,019  43 
29,6S,'5  71 
37,494  20 
61,826  57 
28  J53  56 
15.773  37 
27.184  64 

6,334  70 
45,070  48 
16,770  27 
36,278  70 
24,49i  70 
14,^«  29 


1900. 


1345,189  19 

1,S85  60 

18,978  06 

35,439  67 

19.024  6& 

21,193  21 

42,622  77 

5,384  00 

16,241  02 

90,740  72 

16,&44  67 

64,048  32 

6,139  46 

42,111  79 

22,664  80 

10,710  16 

14,330  30 

594,556  15 

16,718  m 

27.746  80 

ii.soa  00 

30,106  80 
26,195  06 
lJ,2tj7  23 
4,508  50 
45,H«2  53 
23,607  13 
33,441  27 
48,406  80 
24,635  51 
10.102  til 
36,490  17 
67,482  17 

10,857  m 

65,540  Bfi 
60,436  94 

725,138  60 
66,247  04 
^,9^8  60 
28,594  20 
51,484  00 

U8,460  8e 
35,435  66 
36,223  16 
11,328  67 
28,632  90 
41,806  05 
72.373  84 
32,701  12 
16,676  50 
29,844  71 
6,069  00 
49,607  83 
m,mi  50 
33,293  68 
^  26,581  48 
15.354  74 


13,410,988  58 
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TABLE  No.  5. 


Valuation  of  Sehool  Property,  1905. 


Counties. 


Alameda  

Alpine 

Amador 

Batte 

Calaveras 

Colusa 

Contra  Costa  . . 

Del  Norte 

£1  Dorado 

Fresno 

Olenn    

Humboldt 

Inyo 

Kern  

Kings 

Lake 

Lassen 

Los  Angeles  . . . 

Madera 

Marin 

Mariposa 

Mendocino 

Merced 

Modoc, 

Mono.*. i 

Monterey 

Napa I 

Nevada ! 

Orange 

Placer  

Plumas 

Riverside. 

Sacramento 

San  Benito 

San  B'nardino 

San  Diego i 

San  Francisco .' 
San  Joaauin ... 
SanL.  Ooispo.. 

San  Mateo 

Santa  Barbara . 
Santa  Clara  ... 
Santa  Cruz  ... 

Shasta  

Sierra 

Siskiyou 

Solano 

Sonoma 

Stanislaus ! 

Sutter 

Tehama 

Trinity 

Tulare 

Tuolumne 

Ventura  ...   .. 

Yolo 

Yuba 

Totals  . . . 


Valuation  of 

Lots,  School 

Houses,  and 

Furniture. 

(Primary  and 

Grammar 

Schools.) 

$2,736,900 
3,100 

74,988 
172,681 

73,955 

86,630 
193,225 

13,180 

63,225 
461,6a5 

51,360 
220.835 

43,659 


Valuation  of 

School 

Libraries. 

(Primary  and 
Grammar 
Schools.) 


239,385 


L 


94,700 

35,550  ! 

33,400  I 
3,804,872 
•  53,900  , 
157,970 

19,890 
185,450 
130,345  ' 

35,150  , 
8,720  I 
222,075  I 
138,505  ' 
144,395  ; 
352,600  ' 
107,465  ' 

20,180 
259,255 
490,594  ! 

65,300 

520,701  i 

385,592  ' 

6,818,909 

460,125 

175,010 ; 

204,600 
191,600 
754,126 
182,200 
168,280 

34,000 

93,191 
162,209 
321,:i35 
143,450 

57,225 
12J),48() 

20,:i56 
238,250 

43,220 
208,150 
125,860 

48,8;')0 


Valuation  of 

School 

Apparatus. 

(Primary  and 

Grammar 

Schools ) 


$24,772 
480  I 
10,020 

10,861 ; 

13,703 

9,660  ' 

.    15,560  , 

2,39f) 

10,694  I 

22,546 

6,275  , 

13,690 

3,720 

10,931  I 

3,725 

3,480 

4,875 

47,327 

8,665 

7,5«>4 

1,700 

30.650 

12,390 

5,335 

2,819 

30,675 

11,515 

13,490 

24,5a5 

12,08;) 

5.600 

13,().')2 

17.508 

6,250 

21,742 

23,r>43  ; 

25,000  I 

23,839  I 

14,265  ' 

19,600  ■ 

14,335 

26,769  ! 

13,000 

23,100 

3,711  I 

18,085  I 

15,560  I 

50,371 

15,160 

5,700 

10,640 

1,6<X> 

25,785 

8,2.=S0 

11.550 

9,120  : 

8.450  i 


Total  Valua-  , 
tionofSi'hooL 

Property. 

(Primary  and 

Grammar 

School**.) 


No.  of 
Districts 

Voting 
aSpecia 

School 
Tax, 


K   ! 


Bonded   ^*" 
Other-     ^^ 
Indebted  n*^** 
of  the 
District- 


$13,992 
415 
6,487  I 
4,674 
5,205  ! 
2,431 
4,285  i 
1,172  ! 

5.220  • 
10,571 

1.625 
7,280 
962 
'6,230 
1,215  I 
1,565  I 
2,390 

29,132 
2,180  I 
2,990 
450 

16,645 

3,565 

2.201 

740 

10,175 

5.221  , 
5,540 
7,720 
4.267 
2,720  , 
5,565  i 
6,436  I 
3,250  I 

10,285  ! 
9,251 

35,500  , 
7,010  , 
5,590  I 
8,700 
5,4;H5  ! 

12,608 
6,600 

10,240 
2,108 
8.878 
6,030 

19,507 
6,820 
1,917 
4,510  , 

14,840 
3,7r>0 

6,(>.y> 

3.015 
3,910 


$2,775,664 
3,995  ! 

91,4J»5 
188,216 

92,863 

97,621 
213,070  I 

16,751 

69,139  ' 
494,752 

69,250  I 
241,805 

48,341 
253,546 

99,640 

40,595 

40,665 
3,881,331 

64,745 
168,524 

22,040  I 
232,745  I 
146,300 

42,686  , 

12,279  1 
262,925 
155,241 
163,425 
384,825  ; 
123,817  ' 

28,500 
277,872 
514,5,38  ; 

74,800  I 
552,728  ' 
418,386 
6,879,4a) 
490,974  ; 
194.855  ji 
232,900 
211,370  ! 
793,503 
201,700  1; 
201,620  I 

39,819  : 
120.ir>4 
18;^,790 
391,213  1 
165,430  I 

64,842  I, 
144,6;W  1 

22,561 
278,875 

55,220 
226,350  I 
137.5)95 

61.210  ' 


3    r"$V2,603    ^ 
1    ,  8,820    ^' 

do 


1 

2 
2 

1(V 
2 
8 
7 
7 
3 
1 

24' 
3 

8 


50,275 


800 
132,999 


oo 


16,900  Op 

7,900  i^^l 

91,000  i^* 


400  OO 

8,200  OO 

1,660,780  OO 

2,500  00 

73,220  00 


'!     '"l9,656'66 
61,000  00 


31.900  00 


13 
5 


38,700  00 
3,923  00 
10,600  00 
57,800  00 
10,600  00 


161,600  00 
I         12,168  60 

I     """28',855"60 
i  3.800  00 

6,000  00 
81,800  00 
•       221,200  00 
j         11,500  00 


1    . 

859  90 

6      . 
23 
6 
2     . 

i" . 

"76,840  Op 
32,600  00 

'""l3*706*06 

$22,270,674 


$807,686 


$375,175      $23,453,535  i      189 


7,083  00 
23,700  00 

'13,66606 


$2,908,047  90 
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TABLE  No.  5— Continued. 


Valuation  of  School  Property,  1906. 


Counties. 


Valuation  of 
>  Lots,  School 
I  Houses,  and 
I  Furniture. 
.(Primary  and 
I  Grammar 
I     Schools.) 


Valuation  of 

8c)iool 

Libraries. 

(Primary  and 
Grammar 
Schools.; 


I 


Alameda I     $2,748,674 


Alpine. 

Amador 

Butte 

Calaveras 

Oolusa.   

Contra  Costa  . 

^el  Norte 

^1  Dorado 

J^fesno  

^Unn 

Humboldt   ... 

i?yo -- 

^ern 


Lake 

Lassen 

M)8  Angeles... 

Madera i 

Marin    , 

Mariposa ' 

Menaocino I 

Merced 

Modoc ■! 

Mono I 

Monterey 

Napa j 

Xevada ' 

Orange 

Placer I 

Plumas 

Riverside i 

Sacramento i 

San  Benito  —  i 
San  Bernardino 

San  Diego i 

San  Francisco . : 
San  Joaquin..., 
San  Luis  Obispo] 

San  Mateo ' 

Santa  Barbara. 
Santa  Clara....' 
Santa  Cruz  .. 

Shasta 

Sierra 

Siskiyou 

Solano 

Sonoma 

Stanislaus . . . 

Sntter 

Tehama  .... 

Trinity 

Tulare 

Tuolumne... 

Ventura 

Yolo 

Yuba 


Totals 


3,100 

76,658 
187,075 

73,232 

86,800 
203,480 

14,925 

48,550 
682,906 

54,275 
289,955 

43,259 
262,158 
118,820 

36,320 

33,300 
4,aS6,774 

52,835 
167,205 

19,81K) 
184,650 
I29,7r)5 

35,990 
8,720 
22i),450 
138.005 
143,365 
.358,355 
106,M3 

28,i)00 
266,525 
503,833 

62.350 
524,742 
4a5,566 
5,791,562 
480,970 
175,470 
227,800 
226,486 
662.897 
185,600 
193,460 

a5,152 

92,941 
166,760 
373,080 
157,874 

62,116 
130,030 

20,360 
286,050 

42,500 
208,150 
126,139 

49,700 


Valuation  of 

School 
Apparatus. 

(Primary  and 
Grammar 
Schools.) 


$24,773 
480 
9,671 
11,670 
13,065 
10,185  I 
14,545 
2,436  ; 
8,877  I 
21,720  I 
6,775  , 
13,740 
3,700 
12,268  I 
4,000  I 
3,500  I 
4,870  I 
52,920  I 
'     6,705  , 
9.870  I 
1,680  I 
30,335  ' 
13,628  I 
5,999  1 
2,819  I 

«J4,oUU  j 

11,665  ! 
13,190 
23,380  1 
12,115  I 

5,025  I 
14,130 
17,762  1 

5,025  I 
23, 15:^ 
24,199  I 
25,798 
26,550  i 
14,675  , 
20,700  ! 
14,920  I 
31.384 
13,826  I 
29,830  , 

3,637  I 
16,760  , 
15,640  1 
50,578  I 
16,181  ! 

6,130  I 
10,330 

1,566  I 
28,605  i 

8,300 
11,550 
10,086  , 

8,115  i 


Total  Valua- 
tion of  School 

Property. 

(Primary  and 

Grammar 

Schools.) 


Number  of 

Districts 

Voting 

a  Special 

School 

Tax. 


_L 


113,877 
415 
6,278 
4,723 
5,266 
2,436 
4,060 
1.212 
4,228 

12,906 
1,750 
7,305 
952 
3,892 
1,856 
1,585 
2,280 

26,321 

2,170 

2,iW6 

460 

17,075 
3,678 
2,201 
740 
S,950 
5,116 
5,540 
8,206 
3,865 
2,900 
6,260 
6,828 
3,075 

10,501 
9,700 

33,765 
6.8a5 
5,J»45 
9,:i00 
5,865 

11,368 
7,{r25 

11,235 
2,134 
8,723 
6,140 

22,040 

7,095 

2,292 

4,fK)5 

575 

15,790 
4.575 
6,650 
3,(V16 
3,870 


12, 


5, 


,787,324 
.3,995 
92,607 
203,468 
91,552 
99,421 
222,086 
18,672 
61,656 
717,532 
62,800  ' 
311,090  I 
47,911 
278,318  li 
124,675 
41,405  I 
40,450  I 
,715,015 
61,710 
180,070 
22,030 
232,060  I 
146,961  il 
44,190  1 
12,279  !! 
273,200  I 
ir)4,786  I 
162,095 
389.im 
122,523  I 
36,825  i 
286,915  'i 
528,423  ' 

70.4r)O 
558,:i% 
439,465  i, 

,851,115 ; 

514,325  i 
liK3,090^ 
257,800  j 
246.270 
705,649  I 
207,250 
234,515  ! 

40,923  ; 
118,414  I 
187,530  1 
445,6JW  , 
181,15(.i  I 

70,537  I 
145,2<>5  ' 

22,490  I 
310,445 

55,375  I 
226,350 
139.271  I 

61,685 


Bonded  or 

Other 
Indebted- 
ness of  the 
District. 


$1,336,625 


6,840 
70,900 


12 
1 


1 

3 

23,360 

1,050 

4 

18,200 



600 
184,165 

"""75;306 

7,360 

iK),900 

275 

7,100 

1,585»920 

2,600 

66,100 


40,000 
9,000 
7,760 

41,800 
9,960 


8 
11 


187,500 
1,199 


32,466 


66,100 

73,756 

107,050 

6,000 

7,763 


9 

4 

23 


102,010 
14,900 


i  ''OQ    ' 


65,760 

4,616 

21,225 

"i2;666 


$22,638,895  !         $839,723  '         $380,723      $23,860,341  |  168    [  $4,275,988 
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TABLB  No.  lO-APPORTIONHBNT  OF  THB  STATB  SCHOOL  FUND. 
ComiMirison  of  the  Appoptlonment  of  the  Stat^  Sehool  Fund  fop  the  Fiscal  Tear  ending 
June  80,  1906,  undop  the  Preient  Law,  approved  Hareh  6,  1906,  with  the  Same 
Amount  of  Honey  Apportioned  under  the  Old  Law,  apportioning  Honey  on  Census 
Basis. 


Counties. 


Decrease  by 

Counties 
Under  New 
Law,  with 
Amount  of 
DecreHse. 


Alameda 

Alpine 

Amador 

Butte 

Calaveras 

Colusa 

Contra  Costa 

Del  Norte 

El  Dorado 

Fresno 

Qlenn 

Humboldt 

Inyo 

Kem 

Kings 

Lalte 

Lassen ._ 

Los  Angeles 

Madera 

Marin 

Mariposa 

Mendocino 

Merced 

ModcKJ 

Mono 

Monterey 

Napa 

Nevada 

Orange  

Placer  

Plumas  

Riverside 

Sacramento 

San  Benito 

San  Bernardino . 

San  Diego 

San  Francisco... 

San  Joaquin 

San  Luis  Obispo. 

San  Mateo 

Santa  Barbara . . . 

Santa  Clara 

Santa  Cruz  . 

Shasta 

Sierra 

Siskiyou 

Solano 

Sonoma 

Stanislaus 

Sutter 

Tehama 

Trinity 

Tulare.. 

Tuolumne 

Ventura 

Yolo 

Yuba 


$24,781  76 


40,051  23 


Counties 
Gaining 

Under  New 
Law,  and 

Amount  of 
Gain. 


C 

Number 
Teachers  £m-    Average 

ployed  in        Amount     Decrease 
Each  County    Received  per 

in  Primary   per  Teacher   Teacher 
■and  Grammar  on  Number  Employed. 
Schools, June  Employed 
80,1905.  *^ 


2,440  03 


243,500  00 


3,864  a5 
228  78 


Totals . 


$314,866  74 


$587  61 
5,643  58 
8,698  95 
6,911  15 
6,208  56 
3,478  20 
2,019  25 
9,097  83 

14,546  06 
5,640  08 

10,536  58 
1,330  25 
8,123  66 
1,660  90 
5,234  70 
3,576  96 


4,745  68 


4,647  27 

13,678  48 

8,447  98 

4,689  21 

414  81 

11,417  70 

6,804  3.9 

5,276  96 

1,925  41  I 

8,523  46 

3,207  45 

6,676  65 

7,764  34 

6,618  33 

241  86 

12,606  98 


7,971  15 

9,627  56 

125  71 

4,552  as 

15,785  52 
3,616  73 

10,788  48 
3,223  27 
7,073  60 
8,159  84 
5,928  81 
7,564  63 
2,670  90 

13,317  00 
4,630  57 
1,779  96 
7,023  91 
4,414  07 


$319,196  05 


583 

3 

63 

116 

68 

52 

96 

19 

69 

266 

45 

165 

22 

106 

53 

45 

37 

1,142 

45 

74 

33 

146 

76 

41 

12 

132 

79 

77 

136 

83 

30 

123 

219 

52 

189 

216 

1,069 

169 

121 

70 

110 

295 

118 

125 

24 

112 
217 
81 
41 
79 
25 
154 
54 
88 
77 
47 


Gain  per 

Teacher 

Employed. 


7.884 


$558  61 
387  62 
458  06 
489  95 

479  44 

468  79 
553  69 

470  10 
403  72 
506  04 
394  43 
521  10 
462  43 
477  30 
533  29 
436  47 
412  36 
544  42 
441  07 
501  69 
398  46 
441  88 

450  35 
444  68 
378  25 

451  53 

497  60 
503  61 

498  79 

471  66 
393  89 
497  39 
465  67 
433  46 

469  17 
443  12 
673  96 
512  69 
467  95 
497  51 
500  07 
512  70 

460  60  i 
430  83  I 

477  72 
454  30  I 

478  84  . 
506  75 
471  23 

461  36 
440  46 
389  58 
474  70 
511  03 
461  08 

480  71 

481  53 


•$519  11 
•Average. 


$42  33 


36  07 


33  24 


2:^0  02 


13  10 
1  93 


$195  87 

89  58 

74  99 

101  63 

120  93 

96  23 

106  28 

131  85 

64  76 

125  44 

63  85 

eO  46 

76  63 

29  52 

116  32 

96  67 


106  45 


140  82 

93  68 

111  14 

114  37 

34  56 

86  49 

86  13 

68  51 

14  15 

102  69 

106  91 

54  28 

:«  45 

127  27 

1  27 

58  36 


47  20 

79  56 

1  79 

41  38 

126  28 

160  69 

102  74 

28  77 

32  50 

100  73 

144  60 

99  61 

106  83 

86  47 

85  75 

20  22 

91  21 

93  91 
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TABLE  No.  6~STATB  SCHOOL  FUND— Continued. 

The  anionnt  of  money  in  the  State  Treasury  to  the  credit  of  the  State  School  Fund 
S'Ubject  to  apportionment,  is  as  follows: 


^niount  unapportioned  July  8,  1904 

Received  from  property  tax 

S^ceived  from  poll  tax 

g^^ceived  from  tax  on  railroads 

^*^eived  from  tax  on  collateral  inheritances. 

g«ceived  from  interest  on  bonds 

'^^eived  from  interest  on  State  lands 


Total 


^-^ss  amount  paid  on  restitution  of  interest  on  lands  sold 

Y    not  the  property  of  the  State 

*-*^8  amount  paid  for  annulment  of  certificates  of  purchase 

Xet  amount  subject  to  apportionment 


$2,910  57 

1,856,942  18 

339,735  73 

62,361  93 
418,491  09 

73,917  85 

14,588  10 


$31  55 
55  10 


$2,768,947  45 


86  65 


$2,768,860  80 


Respectfully  submitted. 


E.  P.  COLGAN,  State  Controller. 


Office  of  State  Controller, 

Sacramento,  Cal.,  July  3,  1905. 

^ON.  Thoh.  J.  Kirk,  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction. 

Dear  Sir:  In  compliance  with  law,  I  have  the  honor  to  report  as  follows:  The 
Securities  held  in  trust  by  the  State  Treasurer  for  the  support  of  Common  Schools 
oonsist  of  bonds  of  the  State  of  California,  aggregating  one  million  seven  hundred  and 
twenty-six  thousand  five  hundred  ($1,726,500) dollars,  together  with  bonds  of  the  various 
ooonties  of  this  State,  amounting  to  two  million  two  hundred  and  ten  thousand  two 
handred  ($2,210,^00)  dollars,  and  bonds  of  various  municipalities  of  this  State,  amount- 
ing to  nine  hundred  and  eighty-nine  thousand  five  hundred  fifty  ($989,550)  dollars, 
described  as  follows: 


State  Bonds. 

State  Funded  Debt  Bonds  of  1873  .. 6 

San  Francisco  Depot  Bonds '4 

County  Bondh. 

Alameda  County  (Oakland  School  District)  Bonds... 4 

Fresno  Connty  Bonds i  6 

Qlenn  County  Bonds 14^ 

Humboldt  County  Bonds 7 

Kern  County  Bonds 14^ 

Kings  County  Bonds |4 

Lake  County  Bonds -5 

Los  Angeles  County  Bonds 14^ 

Los  Angeles  County  Bonds 5 

Los  Angeles  County  (Pomona  High  School  )Bonds 4 

Los  Anffeles  County  (Pasadena  City  School  District)  Bonds.  4 

Marin  County  Bonds 4 

Mendocino  County  Bonds I  4 

Merced  County  Bonds 4 

Monterey  County  Bonds ;  4 

Placer  County  Bonds w 5 

Riverside  County  Bonds 4 

Sacramento  County  Bonds I  4 

Sacramento  County  Bonds 4^ 

San  Bernardino  County  (Redlands,  Lugonia,  and  Crafton 

High  School)  Bonds I  5 

San  Diego  County  Bonds 5 

San  Diego  CJounty  Bonds 

San  Francisco  City  and  County  School  Bonds 

San  Joaquin  County  Bonds 

San  Joaquin  Ck)unty  Bonds 

Santa  CruE  County  Bonds 

Shasta  County  Bonds 

Tulare  County  (Porterville  High  School)  Bonds 


per  cent 


5 


$1,526,500  00 
200,000  00 


320,000  00 
51,000  00 
23,000  00 
13,000  00 

235,000  00 
15,000  00 
40,000  00 
28,000  00 
96,000  00 
52,250*00 
50,000  00 

101,000  00 
87,500  00 
43,000  00 

104,000  00 
11,000  00 

150,000  00 
68,000  00 

233,000  00 

60,000  00 
53,300  00 
10,000  00 
269,400  00 
2,000  00 
29,000:00 
12,000  00 

30,ooo:qp 

23,750* 
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TABLE  No.  6— STATE  SCHOOL  FUND— Continued. 


Municipal  Bonm. 

Antioch  Town  Water  Works  Bonds Cy 

Bakersfield  City  Bonds ;4 

Bishop  Town  Improyenient  Bonds  |6 

Long  Beach  Pier  Bonds -5 

Los  Anffeles  City  School  Bonds !  3| 

Moantaln  View  Town  Bonds 1 4j 

Napa  City  Bonds 14 

Pomona  Park  and  School  Bonds |4 

Sacramento  City  Levee  and  Sewer  Bonds 4 

San  Bnenayentura  City  Bonds '  5 

Yreka  Town  Water  Works  Bonds 5 


per  cent 


$28,600 

35,000 

99,600 

d5,500 
456,000 

28,000 

33,600 

55,760- 
165,000  » 

15,000  P^ 

37,600 

$4,926,250  C^ 


\ 


00 
OC 

oc 

0( 


0( 


The  amount  of  money  in  the  State  Treasury  to  the  credit  of  the  State  School  Fun<t    -^   ** 
suhject  to  apportionment,  is  as  follows : 


Amount  unapportioned  January  7,  IH05 ..j •  $2,628  3^^^^ 

Received  from  property  tax. j  764,589  2gig^^ 

Received  from  poll  tax ! 189,178  62S^Jr 

Received  from  property  tax  on  railroads i !  61,649  i^g^^ 

Received  from  tax  on  collateral  inheritances 114,269  Or^      t 

Received  from  interest  on  bonds  held  in  trust ■ 118,901  81-^^^ 

Received  from  interest  on  State  school  lands 10,997  34:^"^^ 


Total 


$1,262,214  41 


Less  amount  paid  on  restitution  of  interest  on  school  lands  i 

sold  not  the  property  of  the  State ' 

Less  amount  paid  for  annulment  of  certificates  of  purchase  I 
Less  amount  refunded  on  collateral  inheritance  tax | 

Net  amount  subject  to  apportionment 


$562  33 
60  73 

47  50 


670  :>6 


$1,261,543  tC> 


Respectfully  submitted. 


K.  P.  COLGAN,  State  Controller. 


Office  of  State  Controller, 

Sacramento.  Cal.,  January  2,  1906. 
Hon.  Thos.  J.  Kirk,  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction. 

Dbar  Sir:  In  compliance  with  law,  I  have  to  report  as  follows:  The  securities  held 
in  trust  by  the  State  Treasurer  for  the  support  of  Common  Schools  consist  of  bonds  of 
the  State  of  California,  aggregating  one  million  seven  hundred  and  twenty-six  thousand 
five  hundred  ($1,726,500)  dollars,  together  with  bonds  of  the  various  counties  of  this 
State,  amounting  to  two  million  one  hundred  and  thirty-four  thousand  nine  hundred 
and  fift}r  ($2,134,950)  dollars,  and  bonds  of  various  municipalities  of  this  State,  amount- 
ing to  nine  hundred  and  eighty-six  thousand  two  hundred  (${)86,2u0)  dollars,  described 
as  follows : 


State  Bonds. 

State  Funded  Debt  Bonds  of  187H... ,  6     percent 

San  Francisco  Depot  Bonds 4  " 

County  Bonus. 

Alameda  County  (Oakland  School  District)  Bonds ..4  " 

Glenn  County  Bonds 4^  " 

Humboldt  County  Bonds 7  " 

Kern  County  Bonds ..     ,44  *' 

Kings  County  Bonds ;4  *' 

Lake  County* Bonds 5  '* 

Ix>s  Angeles  County  Bonds 4|  '• 

Los  Angeles  County  Bonds ..  .,  5  '• 

Los  Angeles  County  (Pomona  Hiph  School)  Bonds 4  '* 

4 
4 


Los  Angeles  County  (Pasadena  City  School  District)  Bonds 

Marin  (bounty  Bonds 

Mendocino  Cfounty  Bonds —   

Merced  County  Bonds ,  4 

Monterey  County  Bonds '  4 


$1,526,500  a» 
200,000  00 


312,000  00 
23,000  00 
13,00U  00 

235,000  00 
13,000  00 
37,000  00 
20,000  00 
90,000  00 
49,500  00 
50,000  00 
96,000  00 
85,000  00 
43,000  00 

104,000  00 
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TABLE  No.  6-STATB  SCHOOL  FUND-Contlnued. 


County  BovDB—Ckmtiniied. 

■S*laoer  County  Bonds 

Siyenide  Coanty  Bonds 

Sacramento  County  Bonds 

Sacramento  County  Bonds 

San  Bernardino  County  (Redlands,  Lugonia,  and  Crafton 

High  School)  Bonds 

San  Diego  County  Bonds 

San  Francisco  City  and  County  School  Bonds 

San  Joaquin  County  Bonds 

San  Joaquin  County  Bonds 

Shasta  County  Bonds 

Sonoma  County  (Healdsburg  School  District)  Bonds 

Tulare  County  (Porterville  High  School)  Bonds 


5 

4 
4 

^ 

5 
6 

? 

6 
5 
4 
5 


per  cent 


Municipal  Bonds. 

^Antioch  Town  Water  Works  Bonds.. |  6 

:Sakersfield  City  Bonds 4 

Sishop  Town  Improvement  Bonds I  6 

liong  Beach  Pier  Bonds j  5 

Xos  Angeles  City  School  Bonds 

^fiiountam  View  Town  Bonds 

Ka|>a  City  Bonds I  4 

Pomona  Park  and  School  Bonds i  4 

Sacramento  City  Levee  and  Sewer  Bonds i  4 

San  Buenaventura  City  Bonds '6 

"Yreka  Town  Water  Works  Bonds 6 


111,000  00 

150,000  00 

68,000  00 

238,000  00 

60,000  00 
53,300  00 
269.400  00 
2,000  00 
29,000  00 
30,000  00 
35  000  00 
23,750  00 


27,200  00 
33,000  00 
39,600  00 
95,000  00 

456,000  00 
27,300  00 
33,600  00 
57,000  00 

165,000  00 
15,000  00 
37,500  00 


Total I $4,R47,650  00 

The  amount  of  money  in  the  State  Treasury  to  the  cre«lit  of  the  State  School  Fund, 
subject  to  apportionment,  is  as  follows : 

Amount  unapportioned  July  3,  1905 \...\ ..  ,  $2,684  03 

Heceived  from  property  tax 2,019,192  60 

Bcceived  from  poll  tax i ,  356,449  71 

Heceived  from  property  tax  on  railroads |..- |  64,814  93 

Received  from  tax  on  collateral  inheritances , - 138,957  79 

Received  from  interest  on  bonds  held  in  trust. L. 94,812  43 

Received  from  interest  on  State  school  lands ._ _.  18,192  32 


Total 


Less  amount  paid  on  restit^ution  of  interest  on  school  lands 

sold  not  the  property  of  the  State 

Less  amount  paid  for  annulment  of  certificates  of  purchase 
Less  amount  refunded  on  collateral  inheritance  tax 


$1,015  37 

3  07 

45  12 


Net  amount  subject  to  apportionment. 


$2,695,103  81 


1,063  56 


$2,694,040  25 


Respectfully  submitted. 


E.  P.  CO  LOAN,  State  Controller. 


Office  of  State  Controllkr, 

Sacramento,  Cal.,  July  2,  1906. 
Hon.  Thos.  J.  Kirk,  SuperinUmUni  of  Public  Iiistruction. 

Dear  Sir:  In  compliance  with  the  law,  I  have  to  report  as  follows:  The  securities 
held  in  trust  by  the  State  Treasurer  for  the  support  of  Common  Schools  consist  of 
bonds  of  the  State  of  California,  aggregating  one  million  seven  hundred  and  twenty-six 
thousand  tive  hundred  ($1,726,500)  dollars,  together  with  bonds  of  the  various  counties  of 
this  State,  amiounting  to  two  million  forty-seven  thousand  two  hundred  ($2,047,20(0 
dollars,  and  bonds  of  various  municipalities  of  this  State,  amounting  to  nine  hundred 
and  sixty-three  thousand  three  hundred  ($963,300)  dollars,  and  described  in  detail 
as  follows: 


State  Bondh. 

State  Funded  Debt  Bonds  of  1873 6 

San  Franciaco  Depot  Bonds 4 


per  cent 


$1,526,500  00 
200,000  00 


$l,T2ft,5«kN  Vf^ 
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TABLB  No.  6-STATB  SCHOOL  FUND-^Contlnued. 


County  Bonds. 

Alameda  County  (Oakland  School  District) 

Bonds 

Glenn  County  Bonds 

Humboldt  Conn ty  Bonds 

Kern  Oounty  Bonds 

LakeCounty  Bonds   

Loe  Angeles  County  Bonds 

Los  Angeles  County  Bonds 

Los  Angeles  County  (Pomona  High  School) 

Bonds 

Los  Angeles  County  (Pasadena  City  School 

District)  Bonds 

Marin  County  Bonds 

Mendocino  County  Bonds 

Merced  County  Bonds 

Monterey  County  Bonds 

Placer  County  Bonds 

Riverside  County  Bonds 

Sacramento  County  Bonds 

Sacramento  County  Bonds 

San  Bernardino  County  (Redlands,  Lugonia, 

and  Crafton  High  School)  Bonds 

San  Diego  County  Bonds 

San  Francisco  City  and  County  School  Bonds. 

San  Joaquin  County  Bonds 

Shasta  County  Bonds  .        

Sonoma  County  (Healdsburg  School  District) 

Bonds 

Stanislaus    County    (Oakdale    Union    High 

School)  Bonds 

Tulare Countv(Porterville  High  School)  Bonds 


Municipal  Bonds. 

Antioch  Town  Water  Works  Bonds 

Bakersfield  City  Bonds 

Bishop  Town  Improvement  Bonds 

Long  Beach  Pier  Bonds 

Los  Angeles  City  School  Bonds 

Mountain  View  Town  Bonds , 

Napa  City  Bonds 

Pomona  City  Park  and  School  Bonds .    . . . 
Sacramento  City  Levee  and  Sewer  Bonds  . 

San  Buenaventura  City  Bonds 

Yreka  Town  Water  Works  Bonds 


4 

f 
f 

5 


4 
4 
4 
4 
4 
6 
4 
4 
4i 

5 
5 

5 


per  cent 


1312,000  00 
18,000  00 
13,000  00 
235,000  00 
37,000  00 
73,000  00 
10,000  00 

46,750  00 

50,000  00 
96,000  00 
85,000  00 
43,000  00 
98,000  00 
11,000  00 

150,000  00 
68,000  00 

208,000  00 

60,000  00 
38,300  00 
269,400  00 
25,000  00 
25,000  00 

33,250  00 

20,000  00 
22,500  00 


$27,200  00 
31,000  00 
39,600  00 
95,000  00 

444,000  00 
27,300  00 
32,200  00 
55,500  00 

160,000  00 
14,000  00 
37,500  00 


Total 


|2,(H7.200  ( 


13,773,700  ( 


963,300  0(» 


14,737,000  00 


The  amount  of  money  in  the  State  Treasury  to  the  credit  of  tlie  State  School  Fund, 
subject  to  apportionment,  is  as  follows: 


Amount  unapportioned  January  2,  1906 

Received  from  property  tax ..i 

Received  from  poll  tax 

Received  from  property  tax  on  railroads \ 

Received  from  tax  on  collateral  inheritances 

Received  from  interest  on  bonds  held  in  trust. 

Received  from  interest  on  State  school  lands 

Total I 

Less  amount  paid  on  restitution  of  interest  on  school  lands  ; 

sold  not  the  property  of  the  State i  |609  62 

Less  amount  paid  for  annulment  of  certificates  of  purchase.  11  22 

Net  amount  subject  to  apportionment 


193  32 
846,556  lii 
248,227  7^ 

64,352  43 
111,042  21 
119,372  75 

10,820  17 


11,400,404  83 


620  84 


^lf«ftftf,o43  9a 


Respectfully  submitted. 


E.  P.  COLGAN,  State  Controller. 
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TABLE  No.  7. 


^Utement,  by  Count1«««  of  Apportionment  of  State  Sehool  Honeys  for  the  Sehool  Tear 

endtoff  June  80,  1905. 


Counties. 


Alameda 

Alpine 

Amador 

3utte 

Calaveras 

Colusa .- 

Contra  Costa 

Del  Norte 

El  Dorado 

Fresno 

Olenn ... 

Humboldt 

Inyo 

Kern 

Kings 

Lake 

Lassen 

Los  Angeles 

Madera 

Marin 

Mariposa 

Menaocino 

Merced 

Modoc  

Mono 

Monterey 

Napa 

Nevada 

Orange 

Placer 

Plumas 

Riverside 

Sacramento 

San  Benito . 

San  Bernardino 

San  Diego 

San  Francisco . . 

San  Joaquin 

San  Luis  Obispo 

San  Mateo 

Santa  Barbara. . 

Santa  Clara    

Santa  Cruz 

Shasta 

Sierra 

Siakiyou 

Solano 

Sonoma 

Stanislaus 

Sutter 

Tehama 

Trinity 

Tulare 

Tuolumne 

Ventura 

Yolo 

Yaba 

Totals 


Total  Number 

of  Census 

Children  June 

90, 1904. 


Amount  Appor- 
tioned Jannary 
7,1905.    Rate  per 
child,  16.79. 


34,938 
78 
2,389 
4,677 
2,631 
1,858 
4,897 
678 
1,886 

11,836 
1,267  I 
7,609  I 
909  , 
4,289  I 
2,803  , 
1,534 
1,093  ' 

60,496 
1,516 
3,873 
914 
5,117 
2,646 
1,392 
411 
5,284 
3,449 
8,463 
6,800 
3,200 
908 
5.548 
9,926 
1,675 
8,927 
8,318 

97,353 
7,726 
4,723 
3,363 
4,974 

15,535 
5,604 
4,156 
822 
3,835 
4,919 

10,153 
2,819 
1,337 
2,818 
735 
5,899 
2,338 
4,098 
3,123 
1,842 


$237,235  81 
529  62 
16,221  31 
31,756  83 
17,864  49 
12,615  82 
33,250  63 

4,603  62 
12,805  94 
80,366  44 

8,535  03 
51,665  11 

6,172  11 
29,122  31 
19,032  37 
10,415  86 

7,421  47 

410,767  84 

10,293  64 

28,297  67 

6,206  06 
34,744  43 
17,966  34 

9,451  68 

2,790  69 
35,878  36 
23,418  71 
23,513  77 
46,172  00 
21,728  00 

6.165  32 
37,670  J>2 
67,397  54 
11,373  25 
60,614  33 
56,479  22 
661,026  87 
52,469  54 
32,069  17 
22,834  77 
33,773  46 
105,482  65 
38,051  16 
28,219  24 

5,581  38 
26,039  65 
33,400  01 
68,938  87 
19,141  01 

9,078  23 
19,134  22 

4,990  65 
40,054  21 
15,875  02 
27,825  42 
21,205  17 
12,507  18 


Amount  Appor- 
tioned July  6, 
1905.  Rate  per 
child,  13.09. 


407,398  I  12,766,232  42 


1107,961  51 

241  02 

7,382  01 

14,451  93 

8,129  79 

5,741  22 

15,131  73 

2,095  02 

5,827  74 

36,573  24 

3,884  13 

23,511  81 

2,808  81 

13,253  01 

8,661  27 

4,740  06 

3,377  37 

186,932  64 

4,684  44 

11,967  67 

2,824  26 

15,811  53 

8,176  14 

4,301  28 

1,268  99 

16,327  66 

10,667  41 

10,700  67 

21,012  00 

9,888  00 

2,805  72 

17,143  32 

30,671  34 

5,176  75 

27,584  43 

25,702  62 

300,820  77 

23,873  34 

14,584  07 

10,391  67 

15,369  66 

48,003  15 

17,316  36 

12,842  04 

2,639  98 

11,850  15 

15,198  71 

31,372  77 

8,710  71 

4,131  33 

8,707  62 

2,271  16 

18,227  81 

7,224  42 

12,662  82 

9,660  07 

5,691  78 


$1,258,868  82 
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TABLB  No.  12. 


Stattftieal  Summary,  by  years,  of  the  Kindergarten,  Primary  and  Grammar,  and  High 
Schools  of  California,  f^m  1851  to  1906,  inclusive. 


Years. 


1861. 
1862. 
1853. 
1854. 
1865. 
1856. 
1857. 
1868. 
1859. 


I860.. 
1861.. 
1862.. 
1863.. 
1864- . 
1865.. 
1866.. 

1867  . 

1868  . 
1869.. 
1870.. 


1871.. 
1872.. 
1873- 
1874. . 
1875.. 
1876.. 
1877. . 
1878- . 
1879. . 
1880- . 


1881- 
1882- 
1883. 
1884. 
1886. 
1886. 
1887. 
1888. 
1889. 
1890. 

1891. 

1892. 

1893. 

1894. 

1895. 

1896. 

1897. 

1898 

1899. 

1900. 

1901. 
1902. 
1903. 
1904. 
1906. 
1906. 


Number 

of  Children 

Listed  by 

Census 

Marshals. 


Number 
of  Children 

Under 

Five  Years 

of  Age. 


5,906 
17,821 
19,442 
20,075 
26,077 
30,039 
35,722 
40,530 
48,676 

57,917 

68,396 

71,821 

78,055 

86,031 

95,067 

84,179 

1*4,213 

104,118 

112,743 

121,751 

130,116 
137,351 
141,610 
159,717 
171,563 
184,787 
200,067 
205,475 
216,404 
215,978 

211,237 
216,330 
222,846 
235,672 
250,097 
250,973 
272,448 
270,500 
275,302 
280,882 

285,775 
294,033 
302,474 
313,637 
323,130 
330,709 
340,952 
347,624 
350,124 
361,157 

372,945 
373,999 
390,141 
407,398 
419,316 
440,917 


Number 
of  Census 
Children 
in  Private 

Schools. 


Number 

of 
Teachers. 


Number 

of  Children 

Enrolled 

on  School 

j    Register. 


23,558 
28,300 

30,932 

35,334 

38,127 

39,081 

41,323 

42,733 

52,037 

52,975  I 

58,119  ; 

57,983 

62,940  ; 

66.292  i 

69,723  ; 

70,086 

73,876  I 

78,650 

a3,595  I 

88,%1 

85,061 

86,633 

87,635 

88,068 
86,490 
86,709 
87,643 
89,768 
92,607 
89,940 
98,203 
104,174 
106,302 

110,270 
112,423 
115,886 
119,201 
122,637 
124,113 
123,994 
120,939 
118,642 
116,071 

116,645 
118,695 
117,892 
120,871 
126,300 
137,009 


5,438 

6,306 

6,886 

9,158 

11,359 

12,478 

15,671 

14,026 

14,820 

16,273 

16,198 

15,524 
13,787 
12,507 
14,149 
15,021 
14,625 
15,344 
15,310 
15,4.32 
14,953 

13,8i)8 
14,572 
15,957 
17,953 
19,519 
18,919 
22,661 
20,768 
21,044 
21,460 

22,587 
20,886 
22,164 
21,779 
20,502 
21,405 
20,770 
20,620 
22,957 
23,304 

24,463 
24,350 
29,200 
37,226 
42,092 
43,080 


•| 


214 
301 
392 
486 
517 
744 

831 

932 

962 

919 

1,079 

1,155 

1.268 

1,389 

1,590 

1,687 

l,86i) 

2,052 
2,301 
2,336 
2,452 
2,693 
2,894 
3,077 
3,393 
3,453 
3,595 

3,737 
3,777 
3,930  ; 
4,083  I 
4,242  I 
4,444  I 
4,888 
4,938 
5,255 
5,434 

5,659 
5,891 
6,136 
6,257 
6,589 
6,885 
7,190 
7,432 
7,366 
7,605 

7,810 
8,072 
8,333 
8,662 
9,026 
9,371 


Average 

Daily 

Attendance. 


1,846 
3,314 
4,193 
9,746 


17,232  ' 

19,822  , 
23,519 

26,993 
31,786 
36,566 
36,540 
47,588 
50,089 
50,273 
62,227 
65,828 
73,754 
85,808 

91,332 
94,720 
107,593 
120,240 
130,930 
140,468 
147,863 
154,064 
156,769 
158,765 

163,855 
168,024 
174,611 
179,801 
184,001 
189,220 
196,907 
207,050 
215,905 
221,756 

229,986 
238,106 
232,501 
235,837 
241,322 
249,335 
247,061 
259,459 
265,364 
269,736 

258,977 
264,038 
288,776 
299,038 
316,226 
328,127 


2,020 
4,635 
6,442 
8,495 
9,717 
11,183 
13,364 

14,750 
17,804 
19,262 
19,992 
24,794 
29,692 


43,681 
49,802 
54,271 

64,286 
65,700 
69,461 
72,283 
78,027 
83,391 
89,539 
94,696 
96,468 
100,966 

105,541 
107,177 
112,594 
124,814 
116,028 
125,718 
129,297 
132,277 
143,733 
146,589 

163,699 
158,876 
157,673 
164,064 
170,861 
176,083 
180,209 
186,424 
196.540 
197,395 

188,730 
197.217 
212,884 
222,182 
289,491 
248,722 
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TABLB  No.  7— Continued. 

lent,  by  Counttee,  of  Apportionment  of  State  Sehool  Honeys  for  the  Sehool  Tear 
•  endtnff  June  80,  1906.-  Apportioned  July  2, 1906. 


Counties. 


Average 

Daily 

Total 

Attendance 

Apportionment 

for  year 

(on  Attendance 

closing 

Basis). 

June  30, 1905. 

da. 
)r  - 


ras. 


Costa. 

rte 

ado 


oldt. 


ngeles. 
% 


icino 


rey. 


Ide 

lento 

>nito 

srnardino  . 

iego- 

■anciflco... 

taqain 

lis  Obispo. 

ateo 

Barbara... 

Clara 

3niz 


a  ... 
ans  . 


nne. 

ra... 


19,575 

1125,671  50 

42 

269  64 

1,451 

9,315  42 

2,840 

18,232  80 

1,630 

9,822  60 

1,207 

7,748  94 

2,916 

18,714  30 

400 

2,568  00 

1,161 

7,389  42 

7,632 

48.997  44 

826 

5,302  92 

4,676 

29,377  92 

450 

2,889  00 

2,602 

16,062  84 

1,605 

10,304  10 

815 

5,232  30 

6«2 

4,250  04 

37,0« 

237,822  48 

921 

5,912  82 

1,909 

12,256  78 

519 

3.331  98 

2,706 

17,372  52 

1,606 

10,310  52 

812 

6,213  04 

182 

1,168  44 

2,840 

18,232  80 

2,08:i 

13,372  86 

2,012 

12,917  04 

4,027 

25,853  34 

1,937 

12,435  54 

4iK) 

3,145  80 

3.255 

20,897  10 

5,848 

37,544  16 

926 

5,944  92 

5.092 

32,690  64 

4,656 

29,891  62 

36,850 

236,677  00 

4,762 

30,572  04 

2,632 

16,8J)7  44 

1,862 

11,954  04 

2,966 

19,041  72 

8,660 

56,697  20 

2.784 

17,873  28 

2,269 

14,566  98 

556 

3,569  52 

2,106 

13,620  62 

2,819 

18,097  98 

5,645 

36,240  90 

1,998 

12,827  16 

JK)7 

6,822  94 

1,536 

9,861  12 

355 

2,279  10 

3,800 

24,396  00 

1,379 

8,853  18 

2,087 

13,398  54 

1,1*27 

12,371  34 

f)29 

5,!H>4  18 

217,873 

11,398,744  66 

il  average  daily  attendance  in  primary  and  grammar  schools  for  the 

tap  closing  June  30, 1906 217,873 

sperchild  on  average  daily  attendance |6  42 

cmnt  apportioned .%V^^^;\VW^ 

inceunapportioned \\fS^^ 
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APPORTIONMENT  OF  STATE  SCHOOL  FUND. 

By  an  Act  of  the  Legislature  approved  March  6,  1905,  a  new  method  of  apP^^' 
tioning  the  State  School  Fund  for  the  support  of  the  primary  and  grammar  8cboo» 
became  a  law.    This  law  went  into  effect  September  1,  1905.    The  first  apporti<>^' 
ment  under  this  law  was  made  January  4,  1906.     By  the  old  law  this  money  ^^ 
apportioned  among  the  counties  of  the  State  in  proportion  to  the  number  of  ceu^^ 
children.    Under  the  present  law  the  census  of  each  school  district  is  divided  by  *• 
For  each  70  census  children  and  for  each  fraction  of  70  not  less  than  20  a  tead**^ 
is  allowed.    A  district  is  allowed  a  teacher  for  any  fraction  of  70,  no  matter  b^'* 
small  that  fraction.     The  number  of  teachers  allowed  to  the  several  districts  i^     ^ 
county  is  reported  to  the  State  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction  by  the  Cou^*^^ 
Superintendent  of  Schools  at  the  time  of  reporting  the  census.     In  cities  in  wl»^^^^ 
schools  for  the  deaf  have  been  established  an  additional  teacher  is  allowed  0^^^ 
cities  for  every  9  children  in  attendance  in  such  deaf  schools. 

The  total  number  of  teachers  allowed  to  the  several  counties  under  this  lavT 
7,804.     (See  Table  No.  8,  Column  A.) 

TABLE  No.  8.--In  apportioning  the  State  Fund  on  January  4,  1906,  $250  t^^^ 
allowed   the  several   counties   for   each   teacher.     This   required  $1,951,000.      (^^^ 
Column  C.)     The  total  average  daily  attendance  in  the  primary  and  grammar  scho4C^^^ 
as  reported  by  the  County  Superintendents  June  30,  1905,  was  217,873.     The  nr"^ 
per  child  was  $3.41.     (See  Column  D.)  ^^ 

In  Column  E  of  Table  No.  8  will  be  found  the  apportionment  of  July  5,  190^^ "^ 
which  completes  the  State  apportionment  for  the  year.  The  rate  per  child  a^'^^ 
average  daily  attendance  (see  Column  B)  is  $6.42.  The  total  apportionment  for  tl»^^ 
'jea,T  will  be  found  in  Column  F.  This  is  found  by  adding  the  January  and  th  ^^ 
July  apportionments. 

TABLE  No.  9. — This  table  is  a  comparison  of  the  apportionment  under  the  ol<^^ 
law  (apportioning  on  census  basis)   and  that  under  the  new  law.     Column  A  give^^' 
the  census  children  in  each  county.     Column   B  gives  the  January  apportionment:^ 
on   census    basis.     Column    C    gives    the   July    apportionment   on    the   same   basis^ 
Column  D  is  found  by  adding  Columns  B  and  C;  this  would  be  the  total  appor- 
tionment on  census  basis  for  the  year.     Column  E  is  the  total  apportionment  under 
present  law.     Column  F  shows  the  counties  in  the  State  with  a  decrease  by  the 
new  method  of  apportionment  and  the  amount  of  decrease  per  county.     Column  G 
shows  the  counties  gaining  on  the  apportionment  under  the  new  method,  and  the 
amount  gained  by  each. 

TABLE  No.  10. — Columns  A  and  B  are  the  same  as  Columns  F  and  G  of  Table 
No.  9.  Column  C  shows  the  total  number  of  teachers  employed  in  the  primary 
and  grammar  schools  of  each  county  on  June  30,  1905.  Ck>lunm  D  shows  the 
average  amount  of  State  School  Fund  received  per  teacher  by  each  county.  Column 
E  shows  the  number  of  counties  with  a  decrease  in  apportionment,  and  the  amount  of 
decrease  per  teacher  employed  on  June  30,  1905.  Column  F  shows  the  number  of 
counties  gaining,  and  the  gain  per  teacher  employed. 
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TABLE  No.  8— APPORTIONMENT  OF  STATE  SCHOOL  FUND. 

rlson  of  the  Appoptionment  of  the  State  Sehool  Fund  for  the  Fiseal  Tear 
isliiir  June  80,  1906,  under  the  Present  Law,  approved  Hareh  6,  1906,  with  the 
ne  Amount  of  Honey  Apportioned  under  the  Old  Law,  apportioning  the  Honey 
Census  Basis. 


in  ties. 


Number  of 

Teachers 

Determined 

on  Census 

of  1905. 


B 

Average 
Daily 

Attendance 
for  year 
closing 

June  30,1905 


Apportion- 
ment on 
Teacher 
Basis. 

Jan.  4,  1906. 


da... 
J 

ar  ... 


tras  . 


I  Costa. 

>rte 

rado  . . . 
> 


»oldt    -. 


Dgeles 


osa  .. 
x:ino. 
d  .... 


irey . 


IS 

ilde 

nento  — 
enito 
'nardino . 

iego 

htncisco  . 
oaauin ... 
.ODispo-. 

[ateo 

Barbara 
Clara... 

Cms 

I 


ou... 

9 

aa.--. 
ilaas  . 


na. 

y  - 


mne  . 
la  -- 


lis 


533.001 

3.00, 

58.381 

115.67 
70.26' 
50.05' 
98.001 
20.00  ^ 

66.17  I 
238.34' 

38.52, 

164.00 

23.00, 

104.001 

49.95  1 

46.34  1 

35.00, 

1,030.35  I 

43.18  I 
73.44  I 

32.19  I 
151.66 

73.76  I 

41.00 

11.00' 

126.74  , 

75.34  I 

76.00, 

113.00 ' 

80.431 

28.00 ! 

116.73  I 

178.01  ' 

53.75  1 

154.48  I 

199.79 , 

1,406.00  1 

159.34, 

123.00 

66.09  I 

103.41  j 

264.48' 

107.94 ; 

127.00 

24.001 

108.00  i 

103.68 

217.90  I 

74.12 ; 

40.00 ! 
78.79  I 
25.00  I 
143.00  I 
54.001 
80.24 
72.291 
53.201 


I 


19,575 
42 
1,451 
2,840 
1,530 
1,207  I 
2,915 
4001 
1,151 

826  I 
4,576  I 

4501 
2,502, 
1,6a')' 

815  1 

662! 
37,044  1 

921, 
1,9091 

519  1 
2,706; 
1,606' 

812  1 

182' 
2,8401 
2,083 
2,012 
4,027 
1,937 

490 
3,255 
5,848 

926 
5,092 
4,656 
36,860 
4,762 
2,632 
1,862 
2,966 
8,660 
2,784 
2,269 

556 
2,106 
2,819 
5,645 
1,998 

907 
1,536 

^55 
3,800 
1,379 
2,087 
1,927 

929 


7,804.00  I       217,873  l|l,951,000  00 


Apportion- 
ment on 
Attendance 
Basis. 

Jan.  4, 1906. 


1133,250  00 
750  00 
14,595  00 ' 
28,917  50  I 
17,562  60  I 
12,512  50  I 
24,500  00  i 

5,000  00' 
16,542  50  I 
59,585  00  I 

9,630  00  I 
41,000  00  I 

5,750  00  i 
26,000  00  I 
12,487  60  I 
11,585  00 ' 

8,75<»  00  I 

257,587  60  I 

10,795  00  I 

18,360  00  I 

8,047  50 ! 
37,915  00 ' 
18,440  00  I 
10,250  00 ' 

2,750  00  I 
31,685  00 ! 
18,8a5  00  i 
19,000  00 
28,250  00 
20,107  50 

7,000  00 
29,182  60 
44,502  50 
13,437  50 
38,620  00 
49,947  50 
351,500  00 
39,835  00 
30,750  00  I 
16,522  50 
25,852  50 ' 
66,120  00 ; 
26,985  00  I 

31,750  00 ; 

6.000  00  I 
27,000  00  I 
25,920  00 
54,475  00  I 
18,530  00 , 
10,000  00  I 
19,697  50  I 

6,250  00  I 
35,750  00 
13,500  00 
20,060  00 
18,072  50 
13,300  00 


$66,750  75 

143  22 

4,947  91 

9,684  40 

5,217  30 

4.115  87 
9,940  15 
1.364  00 
3,924  91 

26,025  12 
2,816  66 

15,604  16 
1,634  60 
8,531  82 
5,473  05 
2,779  15 
2,267  42 
126,320  04 
3,140  61 
6,509  69 
1,769  79 
9,227  46 
5,476  46 
2,768  92 
620  62 
9,684  40 
7,ia3  03 
6,860  92 

13,732  07 
6,605  17 
1,670  90 

11,099  55 

19,941  68 
3,157  66 

17,363  72 

15,876  96 
126,668  50 

16,238  42 
8,976  12 
6,349  42 

10,114  06 

29,530  60 
9,493  44 
7,737  29 
1,895  96 
7,181  46 
9,612  79 

19,249  45 
6,813  18 
3,092  87 
5,237  76 
1,210  65 

12,95$.  00 
4,702  39 

7.116  67 
6,571  07 
3,167  89 


E 

Apportion- 
ment on 
Attendance 
Basis. 


Total 
Apportion- 
ment. 

For  Year. 


$125,671  50 

$325,672  26 

269  64 

1,162  86 

9,315  42 

28,858  33 

18,232  80 

66,834  70 

9.822  60 

32,602  40 

7,748  94 

24,377  31 

18,714  30 

53,164  45 

2,568  00 

8,932  00 

7,3a9  42 

27,866  83 

48,997  44 

134,607  56 

5,302  92 

17,749  58 

29,377  92 

85,982  08 

2,889  00 

10,173  50 

16,082  84 

60,594  66 

10,304  10 

28.264  66 

5,2;32  30 

19,596  46 

4,250  04 

15,257  46 

237,822  48 

621,730  02 

5,912  82 

19,848  43 

12,255  78 

37,125  47 

3„331  98 

13,149  27 

17,372  52 

64,614  98 

10,310  52 

34,226  98 

5,213  04 

18,231  96 

1,168  44 

4,539  06 

18,232  80 

59,602  20 

13,372  86 

.39,310  89 

12,917  04 

38,777  96 

25,853  34 

67,835  41 

12.436  54 

39,148  21 

3,145  80 

11,816  70 

20,897  10 

61,179  15 

37,544  16 

101,988  34 

5,944  92 

22.540  08 

32.690  64 

88,674  36 

29,891  52 

95,715  98 

236,577  00 

713,736  60 

30,572  04 

86,645  46 

16,897  44 

56,622  66 

ll,i>54  04 

34,825  96 

19,041  72 

55,088  28 

55,697  20 

151,247  80 

17,873  28 

64,351  72 

14,566  98 

54.054  27 

3,569  52 

11,465  48 

13,520  52 

47,701  98 

18,097  98 

53,630  77 

36,240  90 

109,965  36 

12,827  16 

38,170  34 

6.822  94 

18,915  81 

9,861  12 

34,796  38 

2,279  10 

9,739  65 

24,396  00 

73,104  00 

8,863  18 

27,056  67 

13,398  64 

40,675  21 

12,371  34 

37,014  91 

5,964  18 

22,432  07 

1,398  J44  06 

lufm.<»v^ 
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TABLE  No.  12. 

ft 

Statistical  Summapy,  by  years,  of  the  Kindepgarten,  Primary  and  Grammar,  and  H  ^  ^^ 
Schools  of  California,  flrom  1851  to  1906,  inclusive. 


Years. 


1861.- 

1862.. 

1853.. 

1854.. 

1855. 

1856.. 

1857.. 

1858.. 

1850.. 


1800. 

1861. 

1862. 

1863. 

1864. 

1865. 

1866. 

1867 

1868 

1869. 

1870. 


1871.. 
1872.. 
1873- 
1874. . 
1875.. 
1876- . 
1877. . 
1878- . 
1879. . 
1880- . 


1881. 
1882- 
1883. 
1884. 
1885. 
1886. 
1887. 
1888. 
1889. 
1890. 

1891. 
1892. 
1893. 
1894. 
1895- 
1896. 
1897. 
1898 
1899- 
1900. 

1901. 
1902. 
1903. 
1904. 
1905. 
1906. 


Number 

of  Children 

Listed  by 

Census 

Marshals. 


5,906 
17,821 
19,442 
20,075 
26,077 
30,039 
36,722 
40,530 
48,676 

57,917 

68,395 

71,821 

78,065 

86,031 

95,067 

84,179 

94,213 

104,118 

112,743 

121,761 

130,116 
137,351 
141,610 
159,717 
171, 6a3 
iai,787 
200,067 
205,475 
216,404 
215,978 

211,237 
216,330 
222,846 
235,672 
250,097 
259,973 
272,448 
270,600 
275,302 
280,882 

285,776 

294,033 

302,474 

313,637 

323,130  I 

330,709 

340,952 

347,624 

360,124 

361,167 

372,945 
tJ7u,9y9 
390,141 
407,398 
419,316 
440,917 


30,932 

36,334 

38,127 

39,081 

41,323 

42,733 

62,037 

52.975 

68,119 

67,983  1 

62,940  I 

66,292  I 
m,72'S  I 
70.086 
73,876  . 
78,660  1 
83,696  ' 
88,{*51 
85,061 
86,633 
87,635 

88,068 
86,490 
86,709 
87,643 
89,758 
92,607 
89,940 
98,203 
104,174 
106,302 

110,270 
112,423 
115,886 
119,201 
122,a37 
124,113 
123,994 
120,939 
118,642 
116,071 

116,545 
118,695 
117,892 
120,871 
126,300 
137,009 


5,438 

831 

6,306 

932 

6,886 

962 

9,168 

919 

11,369 

1,079 

12,478 

1,165 

16,671 

1,268 

14,026 

1,389 

14,820 

1,590 

16,273 

1,687 

16,198 

1,869 

15,524 

2,052 

13,787 

2,301 

12,507 

2,336 

14,149 

2,452 

16.021 

2,693 

14,626 

2,894 

16,344 

3,077 

15,310 

3.393 

15,432 

3,453 

14,953 

3,595 

13,898 
14,672 
15,957 
17,953 
19,619 
18,919 
22,661 
20,768 
21,044 
21,460 

22,587 
20,886 
22,164 
21,779 
20,502 
21,405 
20.770 
20,620 
22,957 
23,304 

24,463 
24,350 
29,200 
37,226 
42,092 
43,080 


3,737 
3,777 
3,930 
4,083 
4,242 
4,444 
4,888 
4,938 
5,256 
6,434 

6,669 
6,891 
6,136 
6,257 
6.589 
6,885 
7,190 
7,432 
7,366 
7,606 

7,810 
8,072 
8,333 
8,662 
9,026 
9,371 


26,993 
31,786  ^ 
36,566 
36,540 
47,588 
50,089  ; 
50,273  I 
62,227  L 
65,828 
73,754  I 
85,808  . 

91,332  I 
94,720  ! 

107,593  : 

120,240  . 

130,930 

140.468  I 

147,863 

154,064 

156,769 

158,765 

163,855 
168,024 
174,611 
179,801 
184,001 
189,220 
196,907 
207,050 
216,905 
221,756 

229,986 
238,106 
232.501 
235,837 
241,322 
249,335 
247,061 
259,459 
265,364 
269,738 

268,977 
264,038 
288,776 
299,038 
315,226 
328,127 


14,750 
17,804 
19,262 
19,992 
24,794 
29,592 


43,681 
49,802 
54,271 

64,286 
65,700 
69,461 
72,283 
78,027 
83,391 
89,539 
94,696 
96,468 
100.966 

105,541 
107,177 
112,594 
124.814 
116,028 
125.718 
129,297 
132,277 
143,733 
146,589 

153,599 
158,875 
157,673 
164,064 
170,861 
176,063 
180,209 
185,424 
195,540 
197,896 

188,730 
197,217 
212,884 
222,182 
239,491 
248,722 
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TABLE  No.  18. 


Number  of  Pupils  Graduatinff  flpom  Gpammap  and  High  Schools. 


From  arKmmar  Bchooli. 


I 


C^«)iinUeB. 


'^'Ipine  ..*^., 

AtiiSilor 

Butte 

CalaTifras.„. 
ColuM.  ,„_ 
Contra  CoHta 
l^\  None,,, 
y_  Donido... 

Jte^no  ,, 

gleiiD.. 

Humboldt... 

JWTi  . ... 

Kings 

Uke  - 

i^mtn  - 

In  Angelea. 

Hftdera,..,.. 

Uarifi ._._._. 

Mariposa .... 

Mendocinc 
Meircfd  _._... 
Modoc, .„.- 

Mono. -^. 

Monterey  _., 
Kapa  ........ 

Nevada _ 

Orange    

Placer    . 

Plumas*. 

Riverflide 

SaciamenUf  , 
Sati  SeDito.. 
S,  Bernard'o 
San  Diego.. - 
San  Fran 'CO 
8an  Joaquin 
8.  L.  Obispo. 
San  Mateo... 
S.  Barbara... 
Santa  C^am  . 
Satita  Cruz .. 
8baBta,.,,., 

Sierra 

Siskiyou. . . . 
Solano  ..,..- 

Sonoma 

Btanlslaus*.. 

Sntter ... 

Tehama  ._,., 
Trinity  ,,.... 

Tulare  

Tuulnmne,.. 
Ventura..... 
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TABLE  No.  14. 

Average  Cost  per  Pupil  per  Annum. 
(Estimate  based  on  cost  of  teachers'  aalajlea  and  current  expense.) 
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TABLE  No.  16. 
•r  of  Grades  or  Toart  in  Course  of  Study  for  Primary  and  Grammar  Sehools. 
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THE  LOS  ANGELES  HIGH  SCHOOL. 

By  W.  H.  IIOUSH.  Pioni'IPal. 


This  High  School  is  one  of  the  oldest  in  the  State.  It  was  founded 
1873  and  graduated  its  first  class  in  1875.  It  has  participated  in 
;  rapid  growth  of  the  city,  and  for  the  last  twelve  years  has  suffered 
m  overcrowding.  Enthusiasm  attends  growth,  and  the  school  has 
)t  in  the  front  rank  of  California's  best  high  schools,  with  a  pro- 
ssive  course  of  study,  modem  methods  of  teaching,  good  science  and 
rary  equipment,  facilities  for  physical  training,  and  last,  but  not 
st,  the  means  of  supplying  the  pupils  with  a  warm  and  wholesome 
ch.  The  course  of  study  attempts  to  lay  equal  stress  upon  each 
>artment,  the  aim  of  the  school  being  to  secure  general  culture  and 
lay  a  broad  foundation  for  professional,  scientific,  or  business  train- 
.  The  school  is  departmental,  the  head  of  each  department  being 
lan  or  woman  especially  well  qualified  for  the  position. 
?he  methods  of  presentation  are  kept  up  to  date  by  an  excellent 
ps  of  teachers,  which  is  annually  recruited  from  the  best  available 
terial.  The  science  laboratories,  while  well  equipped,  are  entirely 
deqnate,  and  the  Board  of  Education  has  just  awarded  a  contract 
the  construction  of  a  new  $90,000  science  building.  A  special 
ture  of  this  building  will  be  the  wing  devoted  to  art.  The  art 
•artment  hjts  just  been  enlarged  to  include,  in  addition  to  freehand 
I  mechanical  drawing,  courses  in  pen  and  ink,  water-color,  clay- 
lelingy  and  wood-carving. 

Tie  school  was  one  of  the  first  to  employ  a  trained  librarian.  The 
ing  lady  placed  in  charge  is  a  graduate  of  the  High  School  and  hai? 
I  five  years'  experience  in  the  public  library.  The  use  of  the  refer- 
e  books  has  been  systematized,  the  value  of  the  library  enhanced 
ay  fold,  and  time  and  nerve  wear  saved  to  the  pupils. 
ie  completion  of  a  $4,000  gymnasium  the  past  year  and  placing  a 
1-trained  teacher  of  physical  training  in  charge  have  rewarded  the 
>rt8  of  the  pupils,  who  raised  one  half  of  the  money  required  for  the 
Iding.    Good  results  are  already  apparent. 

Ipace  does  not  permit  more  than  a  mention  of  the  musical,  literary, 
'.  athletic  societies,  and  of  the  battalion  of  cadets,  organized  and 
ipped  by  the  pupils  themselves. 

'he  feature  of  the  school  most  recently  added,  and  probably  most 
(resting  to  the  general  public,  is  the  lunch-room.  In  answer  to 
eated  requests  for  the  service  of  a  warm  lunch  the  Board  of  Educa- 
i  ofEered  to  put  up  a  cheap  but  suitable  building  if  the  student  body 
dd  assume  all  responsibility  of  management.  The  offer  was  accepted 
the  Board  built  a  one-story  structure,  60  by  30  feet,  floored  but 
ceiled,  and  provided  an  initial  outfit  including  range,  cooking 
jels,  dishes,  tables  and  seats,  at  a  cost,  approximately,  of  $1,000. 
»  cooking  and  serving  of  lunch  and  the  financial  managem^wl  ^^t% 
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undertaken  by  the  pupils.  They  engaged  a  first-clajSMs  cook,  two  assisrt- 
ants,  and  a  dish-washer.  Pupils  volunteered  as  waiters,  receiving  fo^r 
compensation  their  own  lunches  free.  Very  few  waiters  are  needed,  e»ja 
the  service  is  cafeteria  style.  Each  pupil  takes  a  tray  with  knife,  for^^k 
and  spoon,  enters  an  inclosure  where  the  prepared  dishes  are  plac^«l 
upon  a  counter,  selects  what  he  wishes  to  eat,  pays  at  the  other  end  c^:f 
the  inclosure,  and  takes  his  lunch  to  a  table. 

Each  day's  menu  is  posted  in  a  conspicuous  place,  with  the  price  o^ 
each  dish  given.  Before  entering  the  dining-room  the  pupils  biB^:^ 
tickets  of  denominations  to  suit  the  dishes  desired.  The  tickets  ^* 
present  used  are  five-,  three-,  and  two-cent. 

Provisions  of  the  best  quality  are  bought  at  wholesale  prices,  and  tk^^ 
dishes  are  sold  at  a  very  little  above  cost,  the  aim  being  to  get  a  whol-^J 
some  lunch  at  the  lowest  price.  A  few  details  may  be  helpful  to  tho^^ 
who  contemplate  providing  a  warm  school  lunch.  From  a  great  varie'i^^ 
of  dishes  a  pupil  gets,  for  instance,  one  of  the  following  for  five  cen't^ 
Meat  (roast  or  stew),  a  sandwich,  chocolate,  salad,  or  dessert;  for  ihf^\ 
or  two  cents,  mashed  potatoes,  a  vegetable,  a  cooky  or  an  orange;  f^ 
one  cent,  a  piece  of  bread  or  a  slice  of  butter.  The  average  price  pa^i  ^ 
by  the  pupils  for  lunch  is  from  ten  to  twelve  cents. 

Being  inexperienced,  the  management  at  first  ran  behind,  but  durii^^ 
the  latter  part  of  the  year  the  monthly  receipts  and  expenditures  weT*^ 
approximately  as  follows: 

Receipts  from  tables,  windows,  and  ice-cream  stands $700 

Expense  of  cook,  assistants,  provisions,  etc $650 

leaving  a  net  gain  to  the  school  of  about  $50  a  month. 

After  paying  all  indebtedness,  the  student  body  turn  all  the  profits 
into  the  treasury  of  the  school,  to  be  used  in  the  support  of  school 
activities. 

Since  the  enrollment  is  1,500  the  service  is  not  adequate,  and  pro- 
vision  will  be  made  to  serve  a  much  larger  number  of  students  the 
coming  year. 

The  keynote  of  the  school  is  student  management  of  all  school 
activities  and  enterprises.  The  assumption  by  student  committees  of 
responsibility  usually  devolving  upon  the  school  authorities  has  relieved 
much  of  the  tension  formerly  existing  between  pupils  and  teachers. 
The  transfer  of  responsibility  has  been  slow  and  gradual,  being  made 
unly  when  there  has  been  a  practically  unanimous  desire  on  the  part  of 
the  pupils  and  of  the  Faculty  for  cooperation. 

In  the  hands  of  the  student  body  is  placed  the  management  of  all 
school  activities,  and  the  discipline  outside  the  class-rooms.  Two  self- 
government  committees,  one  of  fifteen  boys  and  the  other  of  an  equal 
number  of  girls,  elected  by  the  several  grades,  have  charge  of  the  con- 
duct of  the  pupils  on  the  school  grounds,  in  the  halls,  and  on  the  streets, 
everywhere  except  in  the  class  and  recitation  rooms.  These  committees 
choose  their  own  officers,  appoint  sub-coraimittees,  deal  out  punishment 
fearlessly  and  impartially,  and  are  more  dreaded  by  wrongdoers  than 
the  teachers  themselves.  No  teachers  serve  on  these  committees,  even 
in  an  advisory  capacity.  The  constitution  and  by-laws  are  submitted 
for  approval  to  the  Principal,  who  is  the  court  of  appeal,  and,  if 
necessary,  the  executive  oflRcer. 
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A  board  of  directors  of  fifteen— twelve  pupils  and  three  teachflB 
has  control  of  school  activities,  and  administers  the  financial  affl 
of  the  school.    The  board  appoints  all  managers  of  the  athletic 
apportions  the  school  moneys  equitably  among  the  several  teams, 
exacts  a  strict  accounting.    Including  the  receipts  from  annual 
and  gate  receipts  for  athletic  and  debating  contests,  musical  entei 
ments,  and  lunch-room  management,  tiie  amoimt  handled  by  this 
mittee  exceeds  $8,000  a  year.    All  bills  are  audited  and  paid  by 
board,  all  of  whose  oflScers,  except  the  trea5?urer,  are  pupils.    In 
every  instance  the  boys  and  girls  have  taken  their  duties  seriously, 
result  is  a  practical  training  in   business  methods  and  citize 
Placing  responsibility  in  the  hands  of  the  pupils  has  developed  I 
qualities    of    self-confidence,    manliness,    self-control,    administrati 
ability,  and  fidelity  to  trusts  assumed  or  imposed. 
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APPORTIONMENT  OF  STATE  fflGH  SCHOOL  FUND. 


Having  received  from  the  State  Controller  the  following  communica- 
tions relating  to  the  amount  of  money  in  the  hands  of  the  State  Treafr 
urer  available  for  the  support  of  High  Schools  that  meet  the 
requirements  of  an  Act  of  the  Legislature  approved  March  2,  1903, 
mtitled  **An  Act  creating  a  fiuid  for  the  benefit  and  support  of  High 
Schools,  and  providing  for  its  distribution'': 

Coxtuoller's   Department.  State  of  California, 
Hon.  Thomas  J.  Kirk.  Sacramento.  December  30.  1905. 

Supt.  Public  Instruction, 

State  Capitol,  Sacramento,  Cal.: 

Dear  Sir:  In  pursuance  of  law  I  beg  to  inform  you  that  at  this  date  there  is  on 
band  to  the  credit  of  the  "State  High  School  Fund,"  and  subject  to  the  semi-annual 
apportionment,  the  sum  of  one  hundred  sixty-eight  thousand  nine  hundred  ninety- 
soven  and  8r»-10()  ($lC..S,J)«)7.:^(n  dollars. 

Very  truly  yours, 

E.    P.   COLGAN,   Controller. 
By   I).   A.   MouLTON,   Deputy. 

Controller's  Department.  State  of  California, 
Hon.  Thomas  .1.  Kiuk,  Sacramento.  July  2.  lOOfi. 

Supt.  Public  Instruction, 

State  Capitol,  Sacramvnto,  Cal.: 
Dear  Sir:   Pursuant  to  law,  1  beg  to  inform  you  that  at  this  time  there  is  on  hand 
to   the   credit    of    the    State    High    School    Fund,    and   subject    to    the   semi-annual 
apportionment,     the     sum     of     seventy-four     thousand     twenty-three     and     37-100 
($74,023.37)    dollars. 

llospo<!tfully  submitted, 

E.    P.   COLGAN,   Controller. 
By   D.   A.   Moulton,   Deputy. 

I  have,  in  pursuance  of  the  terms  and  conditions  of  said  Act,  appor- 
tioned said  money  to  High  Schools  in  different  counties  of  the  State,  as 
follows : 

TABLE  No.   16— APPORTIONMENT  OF  STATE  HIGH  SCHOOL  FUND. 
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TABLE  No.  16— APPORTIONHBNT  OP  STATB  HIGH  SCHOOL  FUND— ConUnaed. 
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Chico 

Qridlev 

Oroville 


Total 

Colusa. 
Colusa 


Piei)ce.  Jt.  Union ... 

Total    

Contra  Costa. 

Albambra 

John  Swett 

Liberty..-. 

Mount  Diablo 

Riverview 


Total 

Del  Norte. 
Del  Norte  County. .. 

Total 

Fresno. 

CloYis 

Fowler • 

Fresno 

Reedley,  Jt.  Union  . 
Sanger 


is 

I? 


January  2, 1906. 


122  I 
21 
54 

197 


64 
24 


88 


Appor- 
tionment 

on 
i  Basis. 


$356  53 
356  53 
356  53 


135653 
356  53 


Appor- 
tionment 
on  Attend- 
ance. 


$727  12 
125  16 
321  84 


Julys,  1906. 


Total 
Appor- 
tionment. 


Appor 

I;  tionment 

on 

i  Basis. 


Appor- 
tionment 
on  Attend- 
ance. 


$381  44 
143  04 


$356  53 
356  53 

27  1    356  53 


31 
35 


176 


27 


27 


38 
43 
309 
30 
43 
97 
51 


366  53 
356  53 


$356  53 


Selma 
Washington 

Total 1611 

Glenn. 

Glenn  County    !    36  ! 

Orlancl,  Jt.  Union  ..     23  ! 

Total  .-   .-     j    59 

Humboldt. 

Areata...    |    37 

Eureka I  183 

Ferndale 21 

Fortuna -  -:    26 

Total -   -!  267 

Inyo. 
Bishop  --- '-'I 


$356  53 
356  63 
3.'^)  63 
356  63 
366  53 
366  6H 
36(>  63 


$36<J  6:^ 
356  63 


$184  76 
208  60 
160  92 
327  80 
166  88 


$1,08:^  65  $156  15 
481  69  !!  156  15 
678  37   156  16 


$318  42 

54  81 

140  94 


$1,237  64  I 


$541  29  !'  $156  15 
566  13  ;,  156  15 
517  46   156  15 


684  33 
623  41 


$160  92 


$226  48 
266  28 

1,841  64 
178  80 
26<)  28 
678  12 
303  96 


$2,8:^1  61 
$617  45  I  $166  15 


156  15 
156  15 


$80  91 
91  35 
70  47 

143  55 
73  08 


I 


$70  47 


$617  46 


$6K^  01 
612  81 

2,198  17 
635  :« 
♦)12  81 
im  ()6 
6(K>  49 


I 


-|- 


$156  16 

Ink)  16 

166  16 

166  16 

16(J  16 

16ii  16 

lUki  16 


$99  18 
112  23 
806  49 
78  30 
112  23 
26:^  17 
133  11 


Total 

Kern. 
Kern  County 


LM 


164 


Total :  164 

Kings. 
Hanford . 


Lemoore,  J t.  Union 
Total 


129 
26 


155 


Total 

Appor--- 
tlonmet:^-  ' 


$474      ^ 
210     ^ 

297     -^^ 


$237  < 
247  J 
2261 

299  7 
229 


$1,240  II 


$226( 
$226  6^ 


$255  3S» 
268  39 
962  61 
234  4» 
268  3S 
409  32 
289  26 


$4SI2  84 
224  01 

$716  85 
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TABLB  No.  1»— APPORTIONHBNT  OF  STATE  HIGH  SCHOOL  FUND— Contlnaed. 


U^antT,  and  Name 
ox  School.    . 


S3 


S2. 


January  2, 1906. 


Appor- 
tionment 

on 
,  i  Basis. 


Appor- 
tionment 
on  Attend- 
ance. 


Lake. 

€lear  Lake... 


Total 


Lassen. 
Lassen  County 


Total  . 


46 


Los  Angeles. 

Alhambra 

Bonita 

Citrus 

Compton  .  

Covina 

El  Monte 

Excelsior 

Gleiidale  

Hollywood 

Jewellt 

Long  Beach 

Los  Angeles 

Los  Angeles (Com'l) 
LosNieios  Valley... 

Monrovia -.. 

Pasadena 

Pomona 

San  Fernando 
8an  Pftdro*-.- 
Santa  Monica 
South  Pasadena 
Whittier...       .. 
.  Wilmington* 


1356  53 


$447  00 


$356  53 


$274  16 


58 
33 
68 
92 
62 
23 
37 
50 
80 
18 

201 
1366 

472 
57 
90 

443 

156 

32 

17 

85 

5 

131 
11 


$356  53 
356  53 
356  53 
356  53 
356  53 
356  53 
356  53 
356  53 
356  53 
356  53 
356  53 
356  53 
356  53 
356  53 
35«i  53 
356  53 
356  53 
356  53 


1345  68 

196  68 

405  28 

548  32 

369  52 

137  08 

220  52 

298  iX) 

476  80 

107  28 

1,197  96 

8,141  36 

2,813  12 

339  72 

536  40 

2,640  28 

929  76 

190  72 


$7'»2  21 

553  21 

761  81 

904  85 

726  05 

493  61 

577  05 

654  53 

s:^:^  33 

163  81 

l,rw>4  49 

8,497  89 

3,169  65 

696  25 

892  93 

2,996  81 

1,286  29 

547  25 


Mendocino, 

Fort  Bragg 
Mendocino 
Point  Arenat 
Round  Valley 
Ukiah  .. 
Willitst 

Total 


Total 


Modoc  County 
Surprise  Valley. - 


$156  15 
156  15  ; 
15<>  15  : 

156  15  ; 
156  15  ; 
156  15 
156  15 
156  15  I 
15<»  15  , 
15<5  15 
156  15 
156  15  ! 
15(i  15 
156  15 
156  15  , 
166  15 
156  15  I 
156  15  I 


$151  38 

86  13 

177  48 

240  12 

161  82 

60  03 

96  57 

130  50 

208  80 

46  98 

524  61 

3,565  26 

1,231  92 

148  77 

2,S4  90 

1,156  23 

407  16 

8:^  52 


$307  53 
242  28 
3a3  63 
396  27 
317  97 
216  18 
252  72 
286  65 
364  95 
203  13 
680  76 

3,721  41 

1,388  07 
:K>4  92 
391  05 

1,312  38 
563  31 
239  67 
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TABLB  No.  16— APPORTIONMBNT  OF  STATE  HIGH  SCHOOL  PUND-ConUnued. 

~~  "     ' I  Z>Y 

I  ^;S  I  January  2. 1906.  July «,  1906. 


Coiintv,  and  Name 
of  School. 


g-o    I   Appor  Appor-  ,p  .  , 

5u  -tionment    tionment  |      A^JlIoi 

\^5  \,  i  Basis 


-  AUcnd-!  .,APPor„, 


I  $356  53 

'    356  53 

356  53 


$143  04  ' 
423  16  I 
^^  32  1 


■onterey. 

Monterey 24 

Pacific  Grove ,    71 

Salinas  City 92 

Total 

Napa. 

Napa.   - ;    68  l|  $356  53        $405  28 

St.  Helena     j    32  |'    356  53  |        190  72, 


$49!*  57 
779  69 
\m  85 


I   Appor- 
tionment 
on 
i  Basis. 


$156  15  I 
156  15  I 
156  15 


"---t        Total 
on  Attend- 1. .^PP^^'. 
ance. 


tionment. 


187 


_i 


$62  64  I      $218  79 
185  31  341  46 

240  12  '        396  27 


$2,184  111 I ..|      $a'i652 


$761  81  11  $15(J  15 
547  25        156  15 


$177  48  I      $3:^  6S 
83  52  I        239  67 


Total 100 .-..| $1,30!»  06    ..; ,      $573  31^ 

•   Nevada.  I  '  I  ,  ■ 

$356  53  I   $447  00    $803  53  f  $156  15  ,   $195  75  ;   $361  90 


Grass  Valley  . 
Meadow  Lake* 
Nevada  City.. 


75 
17 
72 

147 


356  53  ' 


429  12 


Total 

Orange. 

Anaheim  .    65  I  $;^6  53 

Fullerton    ... i  68 

Los  Bolsas  22 

Orange '  82 

Santa  Anu 316 


785  m  "     156  15 


-I- 


187  92  I 


344  07 


$1,589  18 ! $695  97 


356  53 
356  53 
356  53 
35(>  5:^ 


$387  40  , 
405  28  I 
131  12 
488  72 


$743  93  $15tJ  15 

761  81  ,  156  15 

487  65  ,  ir)6  15 

845  2.5  15<}  15 


1,883  36  I     2,239  89  '!     156  15 


$169  6.5  $325  ^0 

177  48  333  63 

.57  42  I  213  57 

214  02  I  .    370  17 

824  H\  I  980  91 


Total I  553 

Placer. 
Placer  County i    95 

I- 


Total I  f)5 

Riverside.  ' 

Banning .....  21 

Corona I  52 

Elsinore* 15 

Hemet   ..  31 

Perris j  20 

Riverside I  288 

San  Jacinto '.  24 

Total -.-  i  436 

I 

Sacramento. 

Elk  Grove ...     26 

Sacramento I  349 

Total '  375 

San  Benito. 
HoUister i    75 

Total - I    75 

San  Bernardino. 


$a5()  53         $5(«j  20 


-I- 


$5,078  5:^  \.      

$ir22  73   I  $1.5()  15 
$922  73  f I 


$247  a5 


$:^)6  53  i 
3.56  53 


$125  16 
30i)  92 


$481  69  I  $i.5()  15 
i^m  45        \^  15 


.356  .53  ' 
3,5«>  .53 
356  53 
356  53 

184  76 

119  20 

1,716  48  ; 

143  04 

.541  29 

475  73 

2,073  01 

4tK)  .57 

1 
. ...  - .  — 1. 

$4,7,37  74 

$.54  81 
1.35  72  i 


$2,224  08 

$404  10 
$40410 


$210  96 
29187 


1.56  15 
1.5(>  15  I 
156  15  I 
1.5(J  15  ' 


80  91 

52  20 

751  68 

62  (>4 


r 


$356  53 
.356  53 


$154  96 
2,080  04 


$511  49  il  $156  15  I 
2,43(>  .57        \m  15 


$67  86 
910  89 


$356  53  ;      $447  00 


$2,948  06  ; I 

$803  .5:^  ■  $156  15 


2.37  06 

208  33 
307  83 
218  79 

$2,074  86 

$224  01 
1067^04 

$1,291  05 


$195  75  I      $351  y^ 


Cliino — 

Colt<m .. 

Needles*.- 

Ontario 

Redlands — 

San  Bernardino  . 


Tor.il 


21 

59 

15 

104 

291 


$803  53    ! $361 


tlO 


1 


$356  53 
356  .53 


$125  16 
351  64 


$481  69  I  $156  15 
708  17  I     1.56  15 


:i56  53  I  619  84 
356.53  1  1,734  36 
.356  53  798  64 


976  37 
2,0}K)  89 
1,155  17 


609  'I  I I  $5,412  29 


156  15 
1.56  15  i 
156  15 


$54  81  \      $210  f 
153  99  310  *^ 

'271  44  I  ■  "427   ^ 
759  51  ;        91?  ^ 


;i49  74 


5(P_ 
$2^.370    ^ 
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I  No.  16— APPORTIONHBNT  OP  STATB  HIGH  SCHOOL  FUND— Conttnued. 


ind  Nairn 
hool 


Diego. 
i« 


Jan  tin ry  '*,  1906 

r   (V  n      < 
»5    II— 

;  §-5  Appor  ApiH)r-  , 
s  ^  itioiimenll  tionmeiit  ! 
g  Si  J      on       I  on  Attend- 

.  •  Cr  'i  i  Ba«i8.         ance. 


July  8, 1906. 


Total 
Appor- 
tionment. 


Appor-   j     Appor- 
tionment! tionment 
on      I  on  Attend- 
i  Basin.         ance. 


'\ 


3ity 


inelseo. 

ial .- 

ialEven'g 


14 
20 
72 
26 
33 
17 
326 


$356  53  , 
356  53 
356  53 
:«(}  5.3 


$119  20 
429  12  : 
154  96 
196  68 


$475  73 
786  66 
511  49 
553  21 


I  :i56  53  :   1,942  96   2,299  49  !  156  15 


Total 
Appor- 
tionment. 


$15(i  15  I 

156  16  I 

156  15  I 

156  15  ; 


$.S2  20 

187  92 

67  86 

86  13 


850  86 


$208  35 
344  07 
224  01 
242  28 


477  I i  $4,625  57 


-I- 


t  Evening 
»aquln. 


379 

306 

511 

472 

(;40  I 

317 

245 

.2870 


60 
323 


i  :^83 

I  Obispo. 

rande 47 

lea I    65 

Obispo---.     68 


-I 


■atoo. 
o 


larbara. 

rbara 

ria - 

iz  Valley.. 


Clara. 


.|    45 

I-— 
•  ■  117  !!- 


$:^')(>  S3  j 
:«<)  53 
356  53 

356  53 
356  53 
356  53 


$,35ti  5.H 


$2,258  84 
1,823  76 
3,045  56 

2.813  12 

3.814  40 
1,889  32 
\,m)  20 


$2,615  37 
2,180  2i) 
3,402  09 
3,16i)  65 
4,170  ^i 
2,245  85 
1,816  73 


1 

$156  15 

156  15 

156  15 

156  15 

i  156  15 

156  15 

156  15  : 


$989  19  > 

798  66  I 

1,333  71  ' 

1,231  92 

1,670  40  I 

827  37  I 

639  45 


1,007  01 
$2,025  72 


$1,145  34 

954  81 

1,489  m 

1,388  07 

1,826  65 

983  52 

795  6<» 


-  $19,600  91  ; ..  $8,583  75 


$357  (K) 
1.925  m  ' 


$714  13  I  $156  15  : 
2,281  61  •  156  15  I 


$156  m ; 
843  03 


$312  75 

999  18 


$2,<>f»5  74  I  ...  I $1,311  93 


$356  5:; 
366  53 
;«<)  5.3 


$280  12  I 
.387  40  ; 
lO.')  28  I 


$63(>  tK)  ,  $156  15 
743  93  1'  166  15  ! 
761  81  ;  156  15 


$122  67 
169  65  ' 

177  48 


$278  82 
325  80 
333  6.3 


180  |.. i  $2,142  *♦ 


$356  r>3  . 
356  53 


$268  20 
429  12 


$624  73 
786  66 


$1,410  38 


$166  15  ' 
156  15  ! 


$117  45  ; 

187  92  i 


$<>38 


$273  60 
344  07 


31  j  $356  5;^    $1M  76  \      $541  29  I 
166  !|  356  53    989  36   1,345  8i)  ;l 
366  53    441  04  '    797  57  ■ 
356  .-W     164  ml        511  49 

'! 

297  I  $3,196  24  ' 


74 

26  |i 

1: 


$156  15  ■ 
156  15 
156  16 
156  15  ' 


$80  91 
433  26  I 
193  14  , 

67  86  I 


$617  67 


$237  06 
589  41 
:M9  2!» 
224  01 


.j     $1,.39}»  77 


«J5  '  $35<i 
6:^       .^56 


I  View. 


17 
79  ' 


•    33  jl    35<J 
.1  143       .356 
633  i 
142  I 


356 
356 


$:W7  40 
.375  48 
101  32  j 
470  84  I 
1%  68  , 
852  28  ! 

3,772  68  I 
S46  32  i 


$743  93 

732  01 

457  85 

827  37 

S5S  21 

1,208  81 

4,129  21 

1,202  85 


$15(i  15 
156  15  ; 
15«)  15 
L.':6  15  I 
166  15 
156  15 
156  15 
1.56  15  i 


$165»  65 

164  43 

44  37 

2W>  19 

86  13 

373  23 

1,652  13 

370  e« 


$325  81) 
320  5S 
200  52 
m-i  .34 
242  28 
52J)  ;i8 

1,808  28 
5-.'6  77 


.1175  : 


$9,aV>  24  !'   $4,315  a'> 


kCrus. 

t IE      

llC.--- 


I 


227  I 
95 


$3.')6  o:^ 


S22  I 


$1,352  92  I  $1,709  45     %W6  \5        V*ft  ^  \ 

rm  20'       922  73  'i\    1%  \5  ^       1\1  'Sii^  \  

^^"vh\ .\    V^S^l-v^- 
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nf  Bchool. 


eba»ta.... 

Total 

SIstEtyou. 

Etuft  _._._.- 

Siskiyou  County  . 

Total, .„., 

Solrnco. 

Armijo .._ 

Betiiciti--,,,,, 

Dixon  .-....^..„. 

Vacflvillt*. _ 

Vairejo 

Total    _ 

SoELoma. 

CloTerdaie .,,, 

Healdsburg, ..--., 

Petulunia 

SaDta  Kt>sa,,-,.., 
Sonoma  Valley.-- 

Total..  __..... . 

Stantslaui. 

Modesto  „,,.   .._. 
Oakdale  ._._._.... 

TotiiJ^. -..-..,. _ 

Sutt«r. 
Butter  City 

Total    .   _._ 

Tehama. 

Corning  ._„..,,,. 
Red  Bluff 

Total    . 

Tul&Fa, 

Dinnba. . 

Poru^rviJle  ,-.,.. 

Tulare .  .-., 

ViaalCa 

Total „- 

Tuolumtie. 
Tuiilumne  County 

Total 

Ventura. 

Oxuard - 

Santa  Paula,,, *_, 
Ventura . , 

Total. 


>? 


II 


75 


316 


January  %  ieo6. 


AplHJf-   lAppurllon- 
tl  on  in«in  t-    m  c  n  t  ott 
on  AUend- 

I  Bvtfi.  I      ane«. 


I 


fSSS  5S  ,      4PI3»  12 


1356  53 
356  53 


1356  53 
356  53 
356  53 
3.^  53 
3,-36  f£\ 


6U 
128 
243 

31 


484 

m 

37 
117 

3^ 
39 


1356  iVl 
35ti  5:-i 
356  r>3 

a.'ie  53 

356  5;h 


142 


64 

66 

121 


m 

44 
44 


»356  53 
35«  SA 


I3S6  53 


1356  53 
35B  63 


I35B  53  , 
356  53 
356  53  i 
356  53 


49  ,  1356  53 

m  \    H.'>6  53 

112  !    356  53 


250  L 


*2Q2  6i 
244  36 


Toinl 

AppOT 

tlonment 


July  »,  19M. 


Aptfor- 
tionmeiit 

on 
4  Baals. 


I7H5  m 


1785  65  I 

I 
1559  17 
600  89 

11460  06 ; 


1150  15 


|156  15 
156  15 


|44t  m 

202  64 

238  40  , 

48H  72  I 

r»i2  m  I 


f7S*7  57 
,^39  17 

rm  03 

845  25 

860  09 


'  1166  15 
il  156  15 
156  15 
I  156  15 
I     156  15 


1131  12 
357  60 
762  88 

1,448  28 
IM  76 


1476  80 
220  52 


$232  44 


13,366  01  iL 

L 

|4H7  65  I 

714  13  , 

]jn»41 

1.80i  81  I 

541  2H  I 


1156  15 
im  15 
\m  15 
1,^  15 
154i  15 


f309  92 
f^  40 


14,667  29 


1833  33 
677  a^ 

¥1,410  m 


^S8H  1*7 


t\m  15 

m\  15 


Appor 
tlonment 
on  Attend- 
ance. 


1187  R2 


¥88  74 
107  01 


1193  14 

88  74 

104  40 

214  02 

224  46 


Total 
Appor- 
tion EB«nt 


f344  0(r 


1944  07 


¥244  SB 
26316 


$500  0& 


mm 

370  n 
380  ei 


1 


f57  42 
156  60 

334  08 

a34  23 

80  91 


¥208  80 
m  57 


¥156  16  ,      ¥101  79 


¥588  97 


¥6(36  45  !  ¥156  15  | 
mi^v     156  15  I 


'  I: 

»l,5fifr38  I 


¥135  72 
234  90 


¥1,605  51 

¥213  51 
312  75 

490  3^ 

im  ^ 

237  00 
¥2,043  ft* 


¥364  96 
252  72 

¥617  67 


¥257  m 


¥257  ^ 


¥291  37 
391  05 


¥682  92 


¥381  44 

•Mi  m 

721  16 
792  68 


¥356  53         ¥262  24 


¥292  04 
530  44 
667  52 


¥737  97 

749  89 

1,077  69 

1,149  21 

¥156  1.^ 
,     1^6  15 
>     156  15 
1     156  16 

¥167  04 
172  26 
315  81 
347  13 

$:m  19 
328  41 
471  96 
603  28 

13,714  76 

¥1,6-36  84 

¥618  77     $U^  15 


¥618  77 


¥<>48  57 

886  97 

hO^  06 


!  ¥156  15  { 
il     156  J5 
Il     15(S  jrt 


¥114  S4 


¥270  99 


¥127  m 

m  29 
2»2  32 


¥2,5511  00 


li 


¥270  09 


$284  04 
388  44 
443  47 


¥i.iao  yft 


STATE    HIGH   SCHOOL  FUND. 
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LB  No.  16— APPORTIONMENT  OF  STATE  HIGH  SCHOOL  FUND- ConUniMd. 


1 

JanuHry  2, 1906. 

July  3. 1906. 

and  Name 
School. 

Appor- 
tionment 

on 
i  Basis. 

Appor- 
tionment 
on  Attend- 
ance. 

Total 
Appor- 
tionment. 

Appor- 
tionment 

on 
i  Basis. 

Appor- 
tionment 
on  Attend- 
ance. 

Total 
Appor- 
tionment. 

do. 

18 
27 
96 

125 

101 
101 

1 

Jt  Union., 
id *. 

1366  53 
356  53 

$160  92 
584  08 

$517  45 
940  61 



$166  15 
156  16 

$70  47 
266  78 

$226  62 
411  98 

$1,458  06 
$958  49 

$688  66 

uba. 

le 

1356  53 

$801  96 

$156  16 

$263  61 

$419  76 

$958  49 

$419  76 

Apportionment  of  January  2,  1906. 

mber  of  High  Sciiools  entitled  to  receive  State  aid  June  30, 1905 158 

srage  daily  attendance  in  such  schools 18.876 

acnool  on  one-third  basis $366  68 

child  on  average  daily  attendance $5  96 

apportioned  on  one-third  basis $56,331  74 

apportioned  on  average  daily  attendance $112,500  96 

portione<l , $168,832  70 

unapportioned _ $164  66 

—Those  schools  marked  (*)  had  an  attendance  of  less  than  20  and  under  the  law 
lO  apportionment.  Those  schools  marked  (t)  have  held  school  but  one  year 
)Tding  to  law,  receiva  Stato  aid. 


Apportionment  of  July  3,  1906. 

school  on  one-third  basis $156  16 

child  on  average  daily  attendance _ 12  61 

apportioned  on  one-third  basis $24,67170 

apportioned  on  average  daily  attendance $49,2fJ6  36 

loant  apportioned _ $73,938  06 

on  hand  unapportioned $86  81 

ligh  schools  fell  below  20  in  average  daily  attendance  for  the  vear  closing  June 
and  received  no  State  aid.  Four  fell  below  20  in  attendance,  Dirt  received  State 
g  to  the  provision  that  the  average  attendance  for  the  first  year  need  not  exceed 
se  have  been  marked  by  dagger  ( t).    See  apportionment  for  January,  1906. 
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REPORT  OP  SUPERINTENDENT  OP  PUBUC  INSTRUCTION. 


Name, 

Location,  and  Post  Offl<^ 

of  School. 


Kind  of 
School. 


I*rinri|uil  of  School. 


19U6. 


I 


Glovi» Union --iO.H.  Wilkinson. 


STATISTICS  OF  HIGH 
FRESNO 


Clerk  of 
High  School  Board. 


r 

m 
tk 

«»0  B 


Fowler... Union.. 

Fresno City  

Kingsburg JtUnion 

Laton I  Union  .. 

Lemoore.^  (See  Kings  County)  

Reedley JtUnion 

Sanger.. Union  .. 

Selma.     . Union.. 

Washington,  Easton Union  .. 


J.  N.  Keran. 

A.  C.  Olnev 

Mabel  Hust 

T.  M.  Marshall 


L.  S.  BeaU.- 

,  Kd  win  Go wer 

C.  L.  McLane       

!  P.  F.  Adelsbach  ...j 
.  Chas.  W.  Hardman.! 


185 
195 
195 
18U 
180 


Miss  K.  M.  Carrier. 
R.  Y.  Glidden  .... 

S.  S.  Ray 

Osnicr  Abl)Ott 


,  W.  H.  Carpenter....  190 

I  J.  J.Kdgar 190 

VV.  F.  Chandler 190 

E.  M.  Drurv m 


GLENN 


1905. 
Glenn  County,  Willows.   ...County  .  M.W.  Smith.. 
Orlanfl '  JtUnion    L.  M.  Roager  . 

1U06. 

Glenn  County,  Willows County  .  J.  K.  llanlon  . 

Orland ..JtUnion    L.  M.  Reager  . 


F.  S.  Keugcr 19^> 

T.J.  Hicks 19J> 


F.  S.   Reager  ,       2U> 

T.J.  Hicks ..I       190 


HUMBOLD-r 


1905. 

Areata Union  .. 

Eureka I  ^i^y  .... 

Ferndale Union  .. 

Fortuna !  District 

1900. 

Areata _ Union  .. 

Eureka    ,  City 

Ferndale I  Union  .. 

Fortuna Union  .. 


J.M.  Horton. W.W.Stone 200 

A.  C.  Barker A.  C.  Barker 200 

R.  VV.  Coddington  ..,  M.  C.  Decarli 189 

P.  S.  Inskip C.  W.Seffens 190 


J.  M.  Horton W.  W.  Stone. 

A.  C.  Barker... A.  C.  Barker. 

R.  H.  Van  Horn....  M.  C.  Decarli  . 
P.  S.  Inskip... C.  W.  Seffens  . 


200 
•200 
•200 
200 


INYO 


1905. 


Bishop  -J  Union..  J.  M.  Hahn Mrs.  M.  F.  Collins..!      180 

1906.                       ' 
Bishop... j  Union  ..A.  M.  Brooks Mary  E.  Gish 181 


KERN 


1905. 
Kern  County,  Bakers  tie  Id.,  .i  County 

1906. 
Kern  County,  Bakerstield...,  County 


C.  C.  Childress '  R.  L.  Stbcktori; |i      180 

C.C.Childress  iR  L.Stockton i      18S 


8TS\TI8T!CW  iiV  HIGH  SC;H<X)LS. 


185 


o.  17. 

{GH  SCHOOLS. 

ONTY. 


1 

rMchers 
DBployed. 

Pupils 
Enrolled. 

'=  1 

3 

i 

C 

:      1 

5  : 
10  1 

1 
1  . 

1 


6 

^  I 
U  I 

li 

1 


II 

13  , 
20j 

3  ! 

4 


18 


200 
357 
448 
170 
40 

2y 

22 


» 


179 
454 

20  t    483 
8  J     141 


40 
37 
36 

74 


282 

427 

702 

242 

40 

42 

41 


297 

511 

662 

273 

42 

45 

52 

121 


627 

281 
5«) 
61 

5;^ 


Ml 

733 

804 

258 

64 

70 

60 

148 


Number  of 
GraduateM. 


20 
41  I 
34 
29  ; 


23 

40  I 
11 
5 


Financial. 


32 
65 
60 

2 
3 
10 


i 


3U 

39  ,i 

8 

38 

'J- 

6 


$23,203  31 
35,370  97 

72,863  66  \ 

13,027  61  \ 
10,030  16 
10,520  74 


$19,234  25 
34,416  06 

73,;^68  98 

6,4&5  80 
7,616  85 
8,988  20 


Total 
Valuation 

of  All 
Property. 


j  $575,500  00 
i  691,000  00 
1302,800  00) 
56,550  OOJ 
18,000  00 
14,500  00 
15,525  00 


23,594  25  I  19,064  06  ,  76,100  00 

38,343  20  39,146  60  '  80,500  00 

I  73,384  48  1  73,384  48[  \^^j^  gg 

13,629  08  7,810  60  \   19,250  00 


8,630  26  I 

8,915  51 

14,383  90  ' 


7,085  42 

7,570  89 

11,114  07 


14,700  00 

15,550  00 

4,500  00 


Ex 

»  c 


1.054 
2,025 

1,500 

1,015 
1,050 

775 


1,100 

2,100 

900 

300 

1,056 

1,100 

800 

500 


>UNTY. 

1    1 

i!      5 


26 

28  , 


m 

31 


49 
50 


I 


$5,387  ifZ  $5,058  41    $5,295  00 

4,690  97     4,638  00    5,735  00 


20«» 
201 


)UNTY. 


79 
8  , 
28 


70  !  122 


18 


88 

95 

11  . 

28 

28  |. 

"1 

141  ; 
33 

51  :i 


$55,825  05 
3,518  23 
9,874  9i» 


2:^,500  47 
5,661  62 
7,124  97 


$47,851  50  ,  $45,950  00  '  .'{54 

2,710  25  998  00  I  225 

9,698  09  8,485  00  ||  375 

16,384  01  44,500  00  373 

3,285  73  830  00  ;  200 

6,.%)8  48  8,490  00  I  :190 


)UNTY. 


31 
32 


32 
35 


$2,968  83  !   $2,344  40 
3,226  90  !      28  86 


$2,790  00 
455  00 


4.) 

50 
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REPORT  OF  SUPBRINTBNDBNT  OP  PUBUC  INSTRUCTION. 


STATISTICS  OF  HIGH 
COLUSA 


Name. 

Location,  and  Post  Office 

of  School. 

Kind  of 
School. 

Principal  of  School. 

Clerk  of 
High  School  Board. 

i4 

1905. 
Colusa - 

District  - 
J  t  Union 

District . 
Jt  Union 

1 
A.  B.  Anderson !  Thomas  Rutledcre  _ 

1S8 

Pierce,  College  City 

D.  W.Lindsay 

A.  B.  Anderson  

D.  W.  Lindsay 

J.  E.Cain 

189 

1906. 
Colusa 

Pierce.  CoUeee  Citv 

Thomas  Rutledge... 
J.  E.Cain 

1S9 
190 

CONTRA  COSTA* 


1906. 
Alhambra,  Martinez . 
John  Swett,  Crockett 
Liberty,  Brentwood  . 
Mt.  Diablo,  Concord. 
RiYenriew,  Antioch  . 

1906. 
Albambra,  Martinez 
John  Swett,  Crockett 
Liberty,  Brentwood . . 
Mt.  Diablo,  Concord . 
Riverview,  Antioch. . 


1905. 
Del  Norte,  Crescent  City.. 

1906. 
Del  N6rte,  Crescent  City.. 


Union  , 
Union  . 
Union  . 
Union  . 
Union 


Union  , 
Union  . 
Union  . 
Union  . 
Union  . 


County 
County 


E.  W.  Stoddard... - 

L.K.Webb 

Geo.  C.  Russell 

Geo.  W.  Wright  ... 
W.S.Moore 


E.W.Stoddard.... 

L.K.Webb 

Geo.  C.  Russell 

Herbert  Kittredge . 
W.  8.  Moore 


M.  R.  Jones 

188 

L.  N.  Buttner 

188 

0.  C.  Wristen 

191 

Mrs.  James  Hook. 

189 

W.C.Lewis 

188 

M.  R.  Jones 

189 

L.  N.  Buttner.  

188 

0.  C.  Wristen 

187 

Mrs.  James  Hook... 

189 

W.  C.  Lewis 

190 

DEL  NORTE 


£.  E.  Grinnell . 
E.  E.  Grinnell . 


Mrs.  A.  M.  Leishman 
Mrs.  A.  M.  Leishman 


191 
200 


EL  DORADO 


1906. 
Bl  Dorado  Co.,  Placenrille. 


County 


I 


E.  N.Mabrey 


8.  B.  Wilson. 


180 


FRESNO 


1905. 

Clovis 

Fowler 

Fresno 

Lemoore 

Reedley 

Sanger 

Selma 

Washing^n,  Easton 


Union  .. 
Union  .. 
City  .... 
JtUnion 
JtUnion 
Union  .. 
Union  .. 
Union  .. 


G.  H.  Wilkinson 

J.  N.  Keran 

A.  C.  Olnev 

Geo.  W.  Hinkle. 
Allyn  O.  Taylor. 
R.Y.Glidden... 

S.  S.  Ray 

Osmer  Abbott  ., 


J.  H.  Cadwallader.. 

Edwin  Gower 

G.W.Cherry 

R.  C.  McKenna... 
W.  H.  Carpeuter.. 

J.J.  Edgar 

W.  F.  Chandler... 
E.  M.  Drury 


187 
196 
177 


180 
190 
190 
180 


STATISTICS  OP  HIGH  SCHOOLS. 
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SCHOOLS— Continued. 

COUNTY. 


Teachers 
Bm  ployed. 


I 


Pupils 
Enrolled. 


32 
10 


34 
10 


47 
18 


49 
20 


§2. 


64 
24 


65 
25 


Number  of 
Graduates. 


I 


Financial. 


Receipts. 


16,429  07 
5,355  47 


7,372  73 
4,615  00 


Expendi- 
tures. 


$5,655  12 
4,826  81 


5,182  38 
4,537  83 


Total 
Valuation 

of  All 
Property. 


122,600  00 
12,000  00 


22,900  00 
12,000  00 


ca 

I 


730 
1,000 


550 
1,000 


COUNTY. 


1 

2 

16 

24 

31 

2 

2 

17 

26 

35 

1 

2 

16 

17 

27 

1 

2 

35 

27 

65 

1 

1 

15 

24 

1   28 

1 

3 

11 

82 

39 

1 

3 

18 

30 

37 

1 

2 

22 

19 

32 

2 

2 

40 

32 

60 

1 

2 

20 

26 

38 

$7,491  32 
6,813  20 
6,018  71 
1,662  23 
4,427  46 


8,261  62 
7,388  84 
6,384  87 
15,764  06 
4,730  33 


$5,078  37 
4.670  03 
3,047  46 
9,050  31 
2,361  27 


5,384  10 
6,403  20 
3,380  01 
14,;i88  41 
3,686  81 


$11,970  00 

1,666  00 

875  00 

13,000  00 

505  00 


12,683  00 

2,813  00 

860  00 

16,060  00 
1,030  00 


150 
267 
220 
425 
85 


242 
635 
250 
600 
570 


COUNTY. 


• 

! 

2 

11 

24 

• 

26 

3 

2 

18 

81 

1   ^ 

1 

2  1 

$3,358  18  . 
3,239  00  I 


$3,250  00 
3,110  60 


$4,800  00 
4,800  00 


267 
I      267 


COUNTY. 


2  ol 


50 


$19,107  06 


$16,736  44 


$13,169  00 


818 


COUNTY. 


1 

2 

•21 

27 

38 

2 

1 

\ 

1 

2 

18 

31 

43 

2 

1 

5 

7 

170 

235 

309 

8 

30 

' 

1 

2 

11 

21 

25 

1 

8 

2 

2 

24 

39 

48 

1 

3 

2 

2 

87 

83 

97 

5 

11 

1 

2 

27 

31 

51 

2 

3 

$3,609  07 
3,913  16 

37,492  98 

697  72 

5,036  66 

7,327  51 

10,506  34 
6,170  56 


$3,674  19 
3,787  70 

27,092  00 

508  45 

2,196  04 

4,854  37 

10,464  97 
4,880  45 


$8,400  00 

11,950  00 

104,200  00 


1,282  00 

7,075  00 

16.645  00 

11,575  00 


150 
790 
I  1,600 

'166 
500 
826 
680 
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REPORT  OP  SUPERINTENDENT  OP  PUBUC  INSTRUCTION. 


STATISTICS  OF  HIGH 


PRE8N0 


of  SchooL 


School. 


l*riiii'IiJiil  ol  Hi'liofjJ. 


Clerk  uf 

HL»;h  School  Ik^r^l. 


190«. 

Cloviti Union  .. 

Fowler Union.. 

Fresno ,  City  

Kingsburg JtU  nion 

Laton I  Union  .. 

Lemoore.^  (See  Kings  County)  

Reedley JtUnion 

Sanger.- i  Union  .. 

Selma.        . Union.. 

Washington,  Raston Union  .. 


G.H.  Wilkinson....,  L.S.  Beall i  185 

J.  N.  Keran .,  Edwin  Go wer j  15*5 

A.  C.  Olnev C.  L.  McLane        ..  !  195 

Mabel  Hust '  P.  F.  Adelsbach  ....  l*^ 

T.  M.  Marshall |  Chas.  W.  Hardman.|  i* 

Miss  k.M.  Carrier]    >^^'H/CariM;Vuer;;;  "m 

R.  Y.  Glidden i  J.  J.  Edgar 1») 

S.  S.  Ray i  W.  F.  Chandler l»» 

Osmer  Abbott E.  M.  Drurv l»' 


GLEN?^ 


1905. 

Glenn  County,  Willows County  .  M.  W.  Smith. 

Orland _ JtUnion  '  L.  M.  Reager  . 

1906. 

Glenn  County,  Willows County  .,  J.  K.  Ilanlon 

Orland JtUnion  '■■  L.  M.  Reager 


F.  S.  Keagor 1^^ 

T.J.  Hicks 1^^ 


....   F.  S.  Reager  'J^ 

...     T.  J.  Hicks l^' 


HUMBOLI> 


Areata . . . 
Eureka  . . 
Per  nd  ale. 
Portuna  . 


1905. 


Union  . 
City  ... 
Union  .. 
District 


J.M.  Uorton W.W.Stone 20^ 

A.  G.  Barker A.  C.  Barker 'X0-r: 

R.  W.  Coddington  ..,  M.  C.  Decarli 18^ 

P.  H.  Inskip C.  W.  Seffens 19l^ 


1906. 


Areata Union 

Eureka City  .. 

Perndale .|  Union 

Portuna Union 


J.  M.  Horton W.  W.  Stone. 

;  A.  C.  Barker... A.  C.  Barker. 

R.  H.  Van  Horn....'  M.  C.  Decarli  . 
i  P.  S.  Inskip C.  W.  Seffens. 


2Utl^ 
2(K> 
•200 
200 


1905. 
Bishop  -  '  Union 

1906. 
Bishop I  Union 


INYO 

J.  M.  Hahn Mrs.  M.  F.  Collins..       ISO 

A.  M.  Brooks Murv  K.  Gish l»l 


KERN 


1905. 
Kern  County,  Bakersfield.-.i  County 

1906. 
Kern  County,  BakersHeld...   County 


I  C.  G.  Childress i  R.  L.  Stocktori |i      180 

I  C.  C.  Childress  iR   L.Stockton :      185 


STATISTICS  OP  HIGH  SCHOOLS. 
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^HOOLS-^Continued. 

^UNTY— Continued. 


Teachers 
Bod  ployed. 

Pupils 
Enrolled. 

1   ^       5r 

i_   :         . 

> 

Number  of 
Graduates. 

9 

1 

9 

1     1 

1 

I  i     2 
i;      2 

7  ■        6 
0|        I 
1  '        0 

1 

'23        27 

21        32 

160      226 

8           9 

12  i      16 

i 

39 
48 
301 
13 
23 

I  '        6 
1  ,        6 
18        21 
0          0 

0 
2 
2 

3 
2 
3 
3 

11        20 
17         43 
47         75 
27         30 

2,'> 

48 
113 
48 

'"■"i 2 

3          3 
6          9 
2          4 

Receipts. 


$4,478  40 
6,384  05 

31,000  59 
1,472  17 
2,470  91 
1,046  70 

16,}^  34 
7,621  24 

10,939  52 
6,8,97  55 


Financial. 


Expendi- 
tures. 


$4,316  38  ; 
3,926  52  ; 

21,856  68 
1,176  95 
1,602  21  I 


Total 
Valuation 

of  All 
Pro|)t»rty. 


19,250  00 

11,750  00 

98,000  00 

760  00 

350  00 


14,624  56 
.  5,681  77 
9,6iJ5  39  i 
5.159  01  ! 


14,742  00 

7,175  00 

19.750  00 

11,725  00 


B 


1,325 
710 
747 


110 


205 
540 

680 


BOUNTY. 


2i 
1 


19  : 

15  I 


20, 


23 

:m\ 

18 

23 

22 

:^^, 

9 

12 

9  I 

1 ; 


$6,970  23 
3,:«2  67 


6,3,37  08 
2.602  68 


$4,1>})7  22  I  $10,800  00  ' 
2,427  04  '       4,450  00  ■ 


5,71»4  8}» 
2,2*MJ  12 


11,150  00 
4.575  00 


575 
250 


750 
317 


JOUNTY. 


1 

2 

3 

4 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

2 

3 

4 

1 

1 

1 

1 

17  i 
79 
10  : 
15  I 


18 

104 

13 

19 


24 

133 

16 

15 


30 

141 

29 

26 


37 

1K3 

21 


39 

36 
36 


2 
10 
0 
5  : 


5 
18 


1 

21  i 

0 

2 


$6,001  37 

10.403  58 

4,912  33 

3,ia5  51 


$5,579  2<) 
10,520  76 
4,259  25  I 
2,856  28  ; 


f4,586  26  : 

10.203  15  I 

4,6(k5  78 

2,724  OT) 


$3,835  18  ; 
10.400  56 

3,349  32  . 

2,394  23  I 


i; 


$7,850  00 

2,075  00 

2,705  00 

512  00 


$8,150  00 

1,975  00 

2,a30  00 

711  00 


270 

711 

59 

61 


270 

790 

59 

85 


:;ouNTY. 

1 

1 


BOUNTY. 


I 


13  I   19 


16   24 


21 


32 


4  i   80   131   1(A 

6  I   88  t  125  I  174 


2  I   4    $2,854  81  ;   $2,li>9  73    $635  00  |   233 

I  ! 

0  I    1  I    2.169  82  '    2,148  39     390  00  I   260 


6    21    $14,454  SO   $1,3.302  85  $38,000  00   1,0.31 

I  !i 

9  I   22  I   14,191  70  ■   14,121  38  i  43,000  00  J  1,125 
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REPORT  OF  SUPERINTENDENT  OF  PUBUC  INSTRUCTION. 


STATISTICS  OF  HIGH 

KI.VOB 


Name, 

Location,  and  Post  Office 

of  School. 


Kind  of 
School. 


Principal  of  School. 


Clerk  of 
UiRh  School  B<iard. 


Sis 

PC"-* 


1905. 

Hanlord ,  Union  .. 

Lemoore JtUnion 


Han  ford  . 
Kingsburg . 
Lemoore . . . 


1906. 


Union  .. 
JtUnion 
JtUnion 


E.  H.Walker... 
Geo.  VV.  Hinkle. 


E.  H.  Walker . 
Mabel  Hust... 
J.  M.  Hahn... 


G.  W.  Murray... 
R.  E.  McKenna. 


G.  W.  Murray..- 
P.  F.  AdeUbach 
R.  E.  McKenna . 


3^^ 


1905. 
Clear  Lake,  Lakeport. 

1906. 
Clear  Lake,  Lakeport. 


Union -_ 
Union .. 


Ovid  H.  Ritter.... 
A.  A.  Mackenzie . 


W.  L.  Rideout. 
W.  L.  Rideout 


LAK 

la 

18 


Susan vi lie  . 


1905. 


Susanville 


1906. 


I 
County.    F.  C.Schofield. 


County  .    F.  C.  Schofield 


LASSEIT^ 


J.  F.Dixon. 


J.  F.  Dixon. 


18H 


18(» 


LOS  ANGELES 


1905. 
Alhambra 

Bonita,  Lordsburg 

Citrus,  Azusa  

Compton 

Covina 

El  Monte 

Excelsior,  Norwalk 

Glcndale  

Hollywood 

Jewel,  Gardena 

Long  Beach 

Los  Anj^eles 

Los  Angeles  Polytechnic... 
Los  Nietos  Valley,  Downey. 

Monrovia 

Pasadena  

Pomona 

San  Fernando,  Fernando.. . 

San  Pedro 

Santa  Monica  

South  Pasadena 

Whittier 

WDminvrton 


City  ... 
Union. 

Union  . 
Union  . 
City  ... 
Union  . 
Union  . 
ITnion . 
Union  . 
Union  . 
Ciiv  .-- 
(Uiv  ... 
City  ... 
Union  . 
City  ... 
(/itv  ... 
City... 
Union . 
City  ... 
City  --. 
City  ... 
Union  . 
TTnion 


A.  C.  Wheat 

L.  L.  Evans 

Wni.  A.  Sheldon.. 

W.  L.  Frew 

A.  L.  Hamilton  .. 
Warren  Loree  ... 
J.  L.  Anderson.   . 

G.  W.  Movsc 

J.  O.  Churchill... 

M.  R.  Jacobs 

J.  J.  Morgan 

W.  n.  Housh 

J.  H.  Francis 

E.  A.  Farrington. 
N.  F.  Smith  ...   .. 

Lcrov  I).  Elov 

P.  W".  Kaiiffman.. 
Mrs.  E.  C.Ingham 
H.  F.  Pinncll  .... 
D.  A.  Eckert  ..    .. 

.Voblc  Hartcr 

G.  W.  Monroe 

A.  C.  Smith  


F.  E.  Williams 

18!« 

L.  S.Thacker 

2ti0 

Asa  Hall 

20<i 

M.  P.  McDonald.... 

m« 

L.  L.  Ratekin 

19(» 

P.  F.  Coggswell 

200 

(t.  R.  Frampton 

18<» 

E.  D.  (^Toode    

•20(1 

A.  X.  Denman 

las 

I).  J.  Moody 

20(1 

J.  \\\  Wooa 

197 

N.  S.  Avcrill 

20(» 

X.  S.  Avcrill 

2(X» 

A.  L.  Ball 

ISH 

M.  K.  Williams  .... 

189 

E.  A.  Walker 

mi 

W.  B.  Stewart 

188 

R.  H.  Hiile 

i*r 

,  E.  Mahar 

w^ 

R.  M.Miller 

187 

G.  A.  Green 

179 

0.  M. Sonden 

l«* 

A.  Young 

IJfc* 

STATISTICS  OF  HIOH  S0H00L8. 
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ICHOOLS— Continued. 

X)UNTY. 


Teachers 
Employed. 

Pupils 
Enrolled. 

• 

1 

O 
ST 

6 

1 

3 

3 
2 

5 

63 
10 

84 
1 

100 
26 

113 
0 

1 

2 

18  1      23  1 

129 
26 


149 

1 
27 


Namber  of 
Graduates. 


Financial. 


Receipts. 


Expendi- 
tures. 


17  1  '  110,244  95  ;       $8,846  I 


16  I 
0 
0 

I 


5,967  87  3,993  87 


11,390  31  ,       10,492  83 

258  38  I  133  a5 

6,671  61  6,022  39 


Total 
Valuation 

of  AH 
ProiK-Tty. 


as 

p  o 

^1 


116,000  00 
13,300  00 

1,000 
262 

17,000  00 

1,000 

17,600  00 

447 

30UNTY. 


2 

2 

31 

63 

75 

3 

2 

2 

30 

62 

79 

2 



1 

_ 

13  I 
8 


$4,464  14 
5,794  59 


$4,043  17 
5,285  93 


$6,300  00 
5,950  00 


666 
696 


30UNTY. 


24        31 


20        34 


46 


48 


$5,642  76  ,       $4,826  23 


;),552  02 


5,071  72 


$1,950  00 
2,275  00 


260 
375 


COUNTY. 


3 
2 
3 
6 
6 
1 
2 
4 
6 
1 
8 

33 
9 
2 
5 

14 
8 
3 
3 
4 


6  I 

1  I 


30 ; 

23  I 
42 
51 
29  ! 
15  , 
23  I 

22  ' 
43  , 

31 
120  j 
668  I 
283  1 

2f) 

38  I 
214 

96  I 

23  I 
13  I 
37  1 

1  I 
67 
7  I 


11 


37  j 
15 

47  l' 

64  ' 

42  I 
17  i 
24 
43 
50  I 
15  li 

151 

9i)2  ; 

224  I; 

43  ; 

70  ■ 

336  , 

105  il 

19  ! 

9  • 

72 

4 

9  ) 


58  I 

3;i  L 

68  I 

92 

62 

2:^  . 

37 

51)  . 

80  I 

18  L 
201 
13«H)  I 
472 

57 

90 
443  ' 
l.'Mi  ; 

32  ! 

17  . 

a5 . 

5|- 
131  I 
11  !. 


1 


18 

2  , 

3  ' 
18 

8 
4 


3 

^^ 

3 
2 

4  ! 
2 


11 
H3 
15 

7 

3  J 
31  I 
14 

3 


$51,531  38  I 
35,404  18  I 
11,167  m 
10,280  77  , 
11.553  93  i 
19,972  19 
5,373  23  ; 
10,101  40 
7S,02.'>  87 
2.840  12 
3.'),0H)  3') 

U)2.<>iJ7  2:s 
23,3;)i»  22 

r>.2i:i  ()S 
\0,m\  52 
2<U)13  41 

12,5!»2  :r> 

a»,*«9  85 
51,785  4  1  I 
9,450  18  ■ 


$20,897  34 

26,4iK5  81 
7,710  48 
8,655  30 
8,378  07 
2.505  10 
3,:^^8  57 
6,5«i7  09 

41,(506  .SI 
2.:i48  44 

27,73!*  6") 
1()2,5HH  S2 

2:i.2S()  39 
4.144  21 
9.0(»7  76 

24,024  01 

12.586  97 
5,.HH0  .^5 

10,670  m 
8,025  43 


$1,000  00 

2}),  700  00  I! 

21,8,50  00  ; 

21,500  00  i 

12,liK)  00  |i 

1,150  tH> 

45)0  00. 

17,475  (K) 

60.*RM)  on 

335  00 

72, .'HK)  (HI 

34.475  00 

875  00 

1,650  00 

121.100  (K) 

61.}r2.->  (K)  . 

1,675  00 

7,550  (K)  |l 

22,200  00  I 


15 


8:i,2T3  65  '■ 
5.770  8« 


\4 


500 
125 
630 
1,000 
853 
297 
75 

.5:^) 

197 

70 

1 .491 

3.265 

282 
IHi 

4.'HI 

.55(1 
1,051 
1.02.^ 

213 
1,100 
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REPORT  OP  SUPERINTENDENT  OP  PUBUC  INSTRUCTION. 


STATISTICS  OF  HIGH        |1 

LOS  ANGELES 


Name, 

Location,  and  Post  Office 

of  SchooL 


Kind  of 
SchooL 


Principal  of  School. 


Clerk  of 
High  School  Bciard. 


IF 


Alhanibra I 

Bonita,  Lordsburg I 

Citms,  Azusa " 

Compton ; 

Covina 

El  Monte    .._ ! 

Excelsior,  Nor  walk i 

Glendale 

Hollywood  

Inglewood 

Jewel,  Qardeiia  

Ix)ng  Beach  ..- 

Los  Angeles 

Los  Angeles  Polytechnic  ,.. 
IjOs  Nietos  V^alley,  Downey. 

Monrovia 

Pasadena 

Pomona ' 

Redondo I 

San  Fernando,  Fernando .-.! 

San  Pedro  

Santa  Monica. 

South  Pasadena,  Pasadena.. | 

Whitticr I 

Wilmington 


District.  A.  C.  Wheat 

Union  ..  L.  L.  Evans 

Union  ..  Wni.  A.  Sheldon.  .. 

Union  ..  W.  L.  Frew 

District  1  A.  L.  Hamilton. ... 

Union..   Warren  Loree 

Union  ..  Henrv  Kerr 

Union  ..  Geo.  vV.  Moyse 

Union  ..  J.  O.  Churchill 

Union  ..  M.  Nina  Martin. . .. 
UTiion  ..  Mark  R.  Jacobs.  ... 

District     .T.J.  Morgan 

City     ...  W.  H.  Housh.. | 

City  ,  J.  H.  Francis. 

Union  .-  E.  A.  Farrington  ... 
Districi  .  Nathan  F.  Smith...; 

City   .  ..  Lerov  D.  Ely I 

City  ....  P.  W.  Kauffman  .., 
Union  ..  Florence  H.  Fortson 
Union  ..  Mrs.  E.  C.  Ingham 

District     H.  S.  Pinnell 

City     ...   I).  A.  Kckert I 

District.  Noble  Harter 

Union  ..i  G.  Walter  Monroe  ..| 
Union  ._  A.  C.  Smith    


F.  E.  Williams.  1-.-. I 

L.  S.  Thacker 

P.  C.  Daniels , 

M.  P.  McDonald  ..... 

J.  D.  Reed 

P.  F.  Coggswell. 

G.  R.  Frampton  ... 

E.  D.  Goode 

A.  N.  Denman j 

D.  W.  Griffith ' 

D.J.  Moody 

J.  W.  Wood  

N.  S.  Averill i 

N.  S.  Averill ...'. 

T.  R.  Crawford  ...     , 

M.  R.  Williams ! 

M.  W.  Davis  

W.  B.  Stewart  .-.  . 

P.  S.  Venable 

R.  H.  HiUe 

Ed.  Mahar 

R.  M.  Miller .; 

Geo.  A.  Green  

A.  C. Johnson    

A.  Young .     1 


MADERA 


i;K)r>.  : 

Madera Union  ..   E.  B.  Williams F.  P.  Roberts 


Madera. 


IJKX). 


I  Union    .   E.  B.  Williams i  J.  (i.  Roberts 


189 


1H« 


MARIN 


San  Rafael . 


1905. 


San  Rafael 


190H. 


City 

City 


I  John  S.  Drew i  R.  G.  Lichtenberg  ..       200 


I  John  S.  Drew- 


G.  H.  Lichtenberg..]      183 


MENDOCINO 


1905. 

Fort  Bragg Union  .. 

Mendocino I  County 

Point  Arena I  Union  . 

Round  Valley,  Covelo '  Union  . 

Ukiah  i  County 

WiJjj^^  '  Union  . 


I 


O.  F.  Barth 

Wayne  P.  Smith.. 
J.  C.  Christenson  . 
R.  W.  Everett  .... 
L.  W.  Babcock..  .. 
W.  H.  Henscv--.. 


A.  L.  Rafferty 188 

J.  F.  Barbee 189 

J.  C.  Halliday 188 

G.  W.  Cummins....  187 

J.  F.  Barbee 192 

Geo.  Yonde 189 
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CHOOLS— Continued. 

OUNTY— CowTiwuBD. 


Tnchen 
Employed. 


5 


o 
B 


3 
3 
2 
6 

5 
2 
2 
3 
4 
2 
2 
11 
32 
23 
3 
6 
18 
7 
2 
3 
2 
6 
1 
9 
1 


Pupils 
Enrolled. 


40 

42 

30 

25 

37 

50 

60 

64 

36 

52 

21 

27 

12 

21 

31 

38 

66 

84 

3 

20 

12 

20 

128 

211 

610 

1014 

636 

572 

26 

39 

46 

73 

253 

392 

109 

137 

2 

12 

17 

21 

14 

30 

54 

78 

23 

34 

103 

109 

2 

10 



p.* 


67 
40 
68 
96 
72 
38 
27 
57 

128 
16 
28 

265 

1335 

1.06L 

56 

91 

504 

190 

9 

32 

38 

104 
42 

172 
11 


Namber  of 

Financial. 

?? 

Graduatea. 

go 

1 

RccelptH. 

Expendi- 
tures. 

Total 

Valuation 

of  All 

ff 

Property. 

6 

7 

135,943  87 

136,332  86 

$61,160  00 

300 

4 

2 

16,526  27 

12,267  61 

33,780  00 

326 

3 

4 

13,201  64 

8,687  86 

22,976  00 

626 

8 

13 

12,648  23 

10,466  26 

23,900  00 

1,000 

3 

3 

12,547  56 

10,244  35 

12,276  00 

1,060 

1 

1 

24,816  94 

22,289  83 

20,980  00 

402 

2 

2 

3,843  78 

3,571  33 

1,010  00 

121 

4 

7 

9,412  67 

6,600  48 

17,800  00 

660 

6 

6 

55.138  04 

49,090  53 

68,600  00 

611 

6,951  91 

3,623  28 

870  00 

364 

1 

5,787  12 

3,906  46 

476  00 

122 

8 

15 

40,093  65 

32,841  53 

109,750  00 

2,122 

81 

134 

90,221  85 

79.462  40 

198,700  00 

3,800 

2 

331,283  42 

123.103  75 

309,480  00 

312 

4 

27  503  35 

25,833  36 

20,750  00 

128 

5 

6 

11,009  12 

8,346  79 

1.750  00 

600 

29 

32 

34,083  98 

25,607  58 

113.800  00 

1.100 

9 

14 

13,332  80 

11,362  81 

64,000  00 

1,282 

30,116  86 

17,879  22 

23,837  00 

48 

1 

3 

30,981  67 

5,676  54 

'2,0nO  00 

1,200 

3 

66,337  67 

39,2a5  24 

83,850  00 

817 

2 

9 

9,643  84 

9,(;41  16 

2.700  00 

761 

73,783  71 

21.231  49 

17.450  00 

121 

2 

17 

23,208  56 

17,286  40 

78,535  00 

860 

7,903  79 

2,686  50 

225  00 

24 

X)UNTY. 


44 
44 


69 


I 


3       $23,169  81 
12  9,776  39 


T 


$21,488  74 
6,579  36 


$38,150  00  i 


40,000  00 


50UNTY. 


1 
2 

K)UNTY. 


38 
46 


78    98 


96 


115 


10 
19 


$9,091  42 
8,783  04 


1 

23 

49 

63 

2 

4  j 

n 

23 

28 

44 

4 

8 

1 

5 

7 

67 

14 
13 
88 

13 
13 
84 

1 

3 

8 

6 

1 

IS 

l^i 

17 



IS^BPT 


$8,391  25 
6,521  17 
2,705  14 

10,434  30 
7.385  02^ 
3,695  84  \ 


$7,469  09 
8,338  80 


$4,812  20 
6,637  82 
1,620  01 


$24,300  00 
24,800  00 


$3,800  00 

9,800  00 

384  00 


600 
600 

400 
400 


V^<3»^^ 


^ 


306 
834 
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REPORT  OP  SUPERINTENDENT  OP  PUBUC  INSTRUCTION. 


STATISTICS  OF  HIGH 

.  MENDOCINO 


Name, 

Location,  and  Post  Office 

of  School. 


Kind  of 
School. 


Principal  of  School. 


Clerk  of 
High  Si'hool  Board. 


P  a** 


1906. 

Port  Bragg Union  . 

Mendocino County 

Point  Arena Union. 

Round  Valley,  Covelo   ,  Union  . 

Ukiah  ;  County 

Willits  Union. 


O.  F.  Barth '  A.  A.  Lord 

O.  H.  Ritter .T.  F.  Barbee  ... 

U.  H.  Nicholson   ...I  J.  C.  Halliday  .. 

R.  W.  Everett  '  G.  W.  Cnmniins 

L.  VV.  Babcock J.  F.  Barbee  .... 

Roger  Phillips j  E.  F.  Sorliguer 


{-Si 


MERCH^^ 


1905. 

Merced  

West  Side,  Los  Banos 

1908. 
Merced 

West  Bide,  Los  Banos 


J.  B.  Hughes 

Geo.  H.  Hunting  .. 


J.  B.  Hughes 

Geo.  H.  Hunting  ... 


Anna  Silman  . . 
Dr.  C.  P.  Wade 

Anna  Silman  .. 
W.  L.  Garrison 


1^ 


MODO^ 


1905. 

Modoc  County,  Alturas 

Surprise  Valley,  Cedarville. 

1906. 

Modoc  County,  Alturas 

Surprise  Valley,  Cedarville . 


County 
Union  . 


County 
Union  . 


Geo.  B.  Finnegan  .. 
Anthony  Rose 


Geo.  B.  Finnegan  .. 
Anthony  Rose  — 


Nellie  Forest 
John  Fritz... 

Nellie  Forest 
John  Fritz... 


20C^ 


MONTEREY 


1905. 

Monterev 

Pacific  Grove  ... 
Salinas  .  

1906. 

Monterev 

Pacific  Grove  ... 
Salinas 


Union  .. 
District 
City  ... 

Union  .. 
District . 
City  .... 


1.  Passmore 

C.  H.  Meeker.. - 
L.  E.  Kilkenny . 

C.  H.  Meeker... 
Albert  G.  Morse 
L.  E.  Kilkenny . 


J.K.Oliver 

Dr.  W.  V.  Grimes 
L.  E.  Kilkenny  . . 

G.  O.  DeWitt 

A.  Blohm 

L.  E.  Kilkenny  . . 


186 
187 
186 


m 

186 
181 


NAPA 


1905. 

Napa 

St.  Helena 

1906. 

Napa 

St  Helena 


District . 
Union  .. 


District . 
Union  .. 


F.  O.  Mower. 
J.  A.  Metzler. 


F.  O.  Mower . 
R.  E.  Chase.. 


J.  B.  Newman 
A.  N.  BeU  ... 

J.  B.  Newman 
A.  N.  Bell  .... 


188 
195 


187 
187 
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SCHOOLS— Continued. 

JOUNTY— CONTINUBD. 


I 

> 

Teachers 

Pupils 

>^ 

Number  of 

Employed. 

Enrolled. 

|3 

Graduates. 

1 

1 

1 

£ 

1 

1 

; 

3 

; 

;  *< 

; 

; 

2 

2 
2 

21 

19 

43 
27 

51 
37 

2 

4 

3 

1 

1 
1 
3 

14 

69 

14 
14 
61 

14 

23 

108 

1 

3 

11 

5 

1 

3 

i   '' 

16 

1   " 

Financial. 


Receipt8. 


$28,494  79 
8,481  55 
3,638  04 
4,285  44 
8.986  93 
18,575  58 


£xi>endi- 
tures. 


$11,266  76 
5,908  09 
3,018  53 
3,856  36 
7,608  34 
5,580  98 


Total 
Valuation 

of  All 
Property. 


I' 


$3,800  00 
9,900  00 


6,028  00 
14,450  00 
450  00  I 


S  o 


481 
645 


200 
718 
174 


:OUNTY. 


4 

1 

41 

1 

2 

11 

3 

2 

29 

2 

2 

15 

.. 1 



-  _ 

84 
22 


26 


106 
31 


95 
36 


17 
3 


15 
2 


$12,897  38 
4,444  17 


11,886  11 
5,183  28 


$10,776  81 
4,270  17 


9,607  49 
4,904  93 


$27,450  00 
16,600  00 


28,150  00 
16,800  00 


1,460 
775 


5,300 
860 


30UNTY. 


1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

2 

1 

2 

28 
31 


26 
43 


24 
35 


34 
52 


14,636  67 
3,605  28 


5,288  95 
13,468  26 


$3,798  63 
2,593  55 


4,755  43 
12,100  62 


$2,000  00 
560  00 


1,950  00 
10,290  00 


350 
143 


550 
372 


JOUNTY. 


3 
2 

14 
32 

21 
51 

24 
71 

6 

10 

2 

63 

66 

92 

6 

14 

3 

-  21 

21 

37 

4 

5 

2 

37 

49 

61 

4 

9 

2 

44 

77 

102 

4 

5 

$4,124  13 
6,607  29 
6,952  01 


6,131  09 
6,751  82 
6,478  06 


$3,971  84 
5,731  11 
6,024  27 


4,874  22 
6,203  17 
5,541  98 


$1,700  00 

2,700  00 

31,275  00 


22,000  00 

2,700  00 

31,325  00 


250 
496 
836 


364 
496 
876 


X)UNTY. 


2 

1 

2 
2 

31 
16 

49  j 
26 

68 
32 

6 
6 

4 

4 

$11,381  12 
4,950  23 

$6,760  93 
3,722  89 

$14,000  00 
1,260  00 

700 

487 

2 

1 

8 
8 

45 

20 

69 
84 

83 
46 

5 

1 

4 

6 

12,889  60 
5,374  84 

6,941  28 
6,170  09 

14,200  00 
1,460  00 

800 
687 

196 


RBPOBT  OP  SUPERINTENDENT  OP  PUBLIC  INSTRUCTION. 


STATISTICS  OF  HIGH 

NEVADA 


Name, 

Location,  and  Peat  Office 

of  School. 

Kind  of 
School. 

Principal  of  School. 

Clerk  of 
High  School  Board. 

Fi3 

1905. 

Orass  Valley 

Meadow  Lake,  Trackee  

Nevada  City 

District . 
Union  .. 
District. 

District . 
Union  .. 
District . 

J.  S.  Hennessy 

Leroy  H.  Stephens  . 
E.  IT  Barker 

J.  S.  Hennessy 

Lerqy  H.  Stephens.. 
E.  H.  Barker 

A.  B.  Champion 

C.  P.  McGlashan 

L.  S.  Calkins 

A.  B.  Champion 

C.F.  McGlashan.... 
L.S.  Calkins 

184 
188 
189 

1906. 
Grass  Valley 

186 

Meadow  LaKe,  Truckee 

Nevada  City 

175 

1»0 

ORANGE 


1905.  I 

Anaheim I  City  ... 

Fullerton Union  . 

LosBolsas Union 

Orange '  Union  , 

Santa  Ana .!Citv  .. 

I 

1906.  ! 

Anaheim |  City  .. 

Fullerton  . .     Union 


Los  Boisas  . 

Orange 

Santa  Ana. 


Union  . 
Union  . 
City  .. 


Inez  Pavton    

W.  R.  CJarpenter. 
Edward  Soloman 

C.  E.  Taylor 

E.  B.  Oakley 

J.  F.  Walker 

W.  R.  Carpenter. 
Edward  Soloman 
Chas.  E.  Taylor.. 
J.  C.  Templeton  . 


'  A.  L.  Lewis 

;  William  Starbuck. 

F.  F.  Skelly 

I  Wm.  M.  Gregg 

J.  A.  Beatty 

W.O.F.Schweinckert 

Wm.  Starbuck 

J.  M.  Cain 

Wni.  M.  Gregg 

.Tohn  Beatty 


199 
190 
188 
197 
185 


190 
190 
200 
200 
185 


PLACER 


1905. 
Placer  County,  Auburn. 

1906. 
Placer  County,  Auburn. 


1905. 

Banning 

Corona 

Elsinore 

Hemet 

Perris 

Riverside 

San  Jacinto 

1906. 

Banning 

Corona 

Elsinore 

Hemet 

Perris 

Riverside 

San  Jacinto 


County  - 
County  - 


District 
District 
Union  . 
Union  . 
Union  . 
District 
DiBtrict 


District 
District 
Union  .. 
Union  . 
Union  . 
District . 
District . 


F.  J.  Buchanan. 
F.  J.  Buchanan. 


Geo.  M.  Sheldon 

J.C.Ray 

F.  L.  Osenburg  . . 

E.  T.  Boughn 

A.  C.  Burke 

Eugenic  Fuller  . . 
Paul  G.Ward.... 


C.  N.  Shane 


190 


C.  N.  Shane j      190 


RIVERSIDE 


Geo.  C.  King 

D.  M.  Browning  .. 

L.  B.  Peek 

S.  W.  LettingwelL 

H.  A.  Smith 

S.  C.  Evans 

O.  W.  Mellor 


Geo.  M.  Sheldon 

J.  C.  Ray 

F.  L.  Greene 

E.  T.  Boughn 

Walter  C.Maloy. 
Eugenie  Fuller  . . 
PaulG.  Ward... 


Geo.  C.  King 

D.  M.  Browning-. 

L.  B.  Peek 

S.  W.  Leffinewell . 

Homer  Smith 

S.  C.  Evans 

Juv  Swezea 


180 
180 
180 
880 
180 
180 
180 


180 
180 
180 
180 
180 
180 
180 


STATISTICS  OP  mOH  SCHOOLS. 
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SCHOOLS— Contiiiaed. 
OOUKTY. 


Teachen 
SzD  ployed. 

Pupils 
Enrolled. 

n  SB 

Number  of 
Graduate!. 

Financial. 

^1 

Receipts. 

Expendi- 
tures. 

Total 
Valuation 

of  All 
Property. 

r 

• 

1 

0 

1 

40 
12 
31 

42 

5 

28 

O 

OB 

? 
? 

O 

OD 

1 

1 
1 

3 
1 

1 

3 
2 
2 

3 
2 
2 

52 
14 
53 

49 
15 
52 

76 
17 
72 

81 
13 
67 

4 

1 

7 

3 
2 
3 

6 
1 
4 

6 

I 

11 

$4,163  65 
8,090  00 
4,407  87 

3,347  11 
7,876- 76 
3,563  47 

$4,303  66 
4,181  96 
4,284  03 

4,630  53 
4,635  87 
4,389  17 

$1,200  00 

11,176  00 

1,030  00 

1,150  00 

11,8-25  00 

1,700  00 

110 
366 
330 

116 
378 
700 

COUNTY. 


37 
34 
20 
38 
168 


30 
30 
14 
66 
153 


44 
42 
13 
58 
238 


38 
35 
10 
73 
232 


65 
68 
22 
82 
316 


58 

m 

16 
112 

I  291 


3 
2 
3 
7 
20 


5 
43 


3 

8 

1 

8 

29  I 


$1M^7  45 
12,347  04 
6,852  a3 
43.807  03 
16,702  54 

$6,750  15 

7,36.1  34 

2,800  68 

27,270  97 

13,080  66 

$16,925  00 

12,100  00 

1,600  00 

37,000  00 

55,600  00 

11,513  01 
16,295  27 
6,313  35 
24;02,9  78 
19,892  90 

8,592  92 
12,449  10 

5,131  38 
10,8,35  23 
19,892  90 

17.925  00 
16,fK)0  00 
1,400  00 
37,200  00 
55,600  00 

6,500 

650 

40 

1,400 

2,007 


706 

800 

200 

1,600 

i  2,177 


COUNTY. 


61 
69 


70 
78 


96 
99 


$8,415  37 
44,448  84 


$8,075  60 
11,167  92 


$7,000  00 
7,580  00 


1,018 
1,119 


COUNTY. 


162 


3 
2 

25  j 
3 

I 


$976  30 
7,685  72 
1.407  39 
4,287  47 
2,625  22 
3,0l»3  68 
2,152  28 


699  53 
8,462  59 
2,119  15 
3,aM)  61 
2,278  63 
17,789  44 
2,316  81 


$758  46 
6,627  14 
l,0i»3  \r, 
4,131  iK) 
1,703  84 
13,724  15 
1,417  73 


698  53 
7,143  72 
1,58,9  47 
3,251  06 
2,ia\  2.% 


$6,650  00 
1,325  CH) 

625  00 
ll,2t)0  00 

7(K)  00 
79,600  00 

675  00 


6,725  00 
1,600  00  I 
390  00 
11,700  00 


947 
400 
3<)0 
450 
151 
1,344 
215 


1,042 
300 
400 
650 
\^ 
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REPORT  OP  SUPERINTENDENT  OP  PUBUC  INSTRUCTION. 


STATISTICS  OF  HIGH 
SACRAMENTO 


Name, 

Location,  and  Post  Office 

of  School. 


Kind  of 
School. 


Principal  of  School. 


Clerk  of 
High  School  Board. 


1905. 

Elk  Grove 

Sacramento 

1906. 

Elk  Grove 

Sacramento 


Union  .. 
City  . 


Union  .. 
City  .... 


T.  B.  Smith. 
Frank  Tade. 


Curtis  B.  Locklin. 
Frank  Tade 


E.  W.  Springsted  . 
O.  W.  Erie  wine.. 


E.  W.  Springsted  . 
O.  W.  Erlewine.. 


Hollister. 


1905. 


Hollister. 


1906. 


SAN  BEm'C^ 


County  - 
County  . 


J.  P.  Davis . 
J.  P.  Davis  . 


J.  H.  Garner. 
J.  H.  Garner. 


SAN  BERNARDINC^ 


1905. 

Chino 

City  of  San  Bernardino. 

Colton 

Needles 

Ontario 

Redlands 

1906. 

China 

City  of  San  Bernardino 

Colton 

Needles 

Ontario 

Redlands 


District 
City  .... 
District. 
District. 
District. 
Union.. 


District 
City  .... 
District. 
District. 
District. 
Union .. 


Wm.  R.  Murphey... 
Will  L.Brown     .... 

Geo.  M.  Green 

J.  H.  Dysiiig<'r 

Jefferson  Taylor  ... 
Lewis  B.  Avery 


Wm.  R.  Murphey  .. 

L.  M.  Terman 

Geo.  M.  Green 

Jefferson  Taylor 

J.  H.  Dvsinper 

Lewis  B.  Avery  ... 


Edwin  Rhodes 

D.  C.  Schlott 

J.  A.  Champion 

James  Carroll 

E.  H.  JoUiffe 

C.L.Hayes 

18^ 

Edwin  Rhodes 

F.W.Conrad 

L.  0.  Emery 

E.  H.  Jollifte 

James  Carroll 

C.  L.  Hayes 

180r 

180r 

180 

180 

180 

180 

SAN  DIEGO 


1905. 
Cuyamaca,  Julian  . 
El  Cajon,  Bostonia 

Escondido 

Falibrook 

National  City  

Ramona 

San  Diego 

1906. 
Cuyamaca.  Julian  . 
El  Caj  »n,  Bostonia 

E:«condido 

Falibrook  

National  City 

Ramona 

San  Diego 


Union  . 
Union 
City  .. 
Union 
City  .. 
Union 
City  .. 


Union 
Union 
City  .. 
Union 
City  .. 
Union  , 
City  .. 


C.  P.  Evans 

R.  G.  Estep 

J.  F.  Walker  

C.  T.  Meredith 

T.  F.  Brownscombe. 

W.  O.  Lowe 

Duncan  McKinnon  . 

C.  P.  Evans  

R.  G.  Estep 

U.  G.  Durfee 

C.  T.  Mededith 

T.  F.  Brownscombe - 

W.  Olin  Lowe 

Duncan  McKinnon . 


I.  B.  Williams.... 
Geo.  C.  Shepard  .. 

G.  V.  Thomas 

P.  A.  Johnson 

W.  P.  Burlingame 

Chas.  L.  Slone 

J.  P.  Haddock  .... 

James  Green 

Geo.  C.  Shepard... 
Dr.  Edwarcf  Buell. 

A.J.Clark 

Chas.  R.  Ogden... 

E.  F.  Bowen 

Percy  Woods 


200 
180 
180 
200 
198 
180 
190 


185 
171 
188 
191 
189 
171 
189 


STATISTICS  OF  HIGH  SCHOOLS. 
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ICHOOLS— Continued. 
JOUNTY. 


BiDpioyed. 

Pupils 
Enrolled. 

r 

f 

1 

£ 

OB 

1 

2 

16 

16 

4 

10 

187 

259 

1 

2 

19 

15 

4 

U 

198 

267 

X)UNTY. 


26 

349 


30 
370 


1 
17 


16 


3 
26 


42 


Financial. 


Receipts. 


$3,769  87 
28,013  55 


3,629  28 
233,392  78 


Expendi- 
tures. 


13.570  25 
20,743  10 


3,601  10 
75,203  95 


Total 
Valuation 

of  All 
Property. 


$5,000  00 
28,225  00 


4,600  00 
29,225  00 


842 

700 


341 
725 


75 


91 


10 


9 
14 


$4,527  54 
6,588  99 


$4,398  00 
6,338  89 


$1,335  00 
1,460  00 


290 


X)UNTY. 


9 
65 
29 
11 
46 
134 


11 
68 
43 
64 
12 
155 


24 

111 

40 

11 

74 
211 


18 
98 
41 
84 
17 
221 


$5,412  67 
12.507  14 
11,935  71 
3,180  12 
13,586  90 
63,128  77 


6,080  70 
13,509  23 
31,n08  51 
11,883  43 

3,542  40 
25,792  44 


$4,002  92 
11,652  15 
7,864  93 
1,712  12 
11,370  33 
61,633  58 


4,946  82 
13,808  53 
27,602  88 
10,297  68 

2,679  05 
25,597  88 


$1,500  00 

80,500  00 

3,900  00 

116  00 

4,200  00 

106,000  00 


1,600  00 

62,200  00 

22,100  00 

4,250  00 

15«J  00 

106,700  00 


750 
985 
944 
50 
450 
1,500 


500 
900 

1,144 

475 

60 

1,700 


JOUNTY. 


13 


13 


10 
9 
37 
19 
13 
11 
201 


13 
9 
45 
18 
14 
U 
225 


10 
17 
45 
14 
30 
12 
211 


14 
17 
50 
23 
23 
16 
243 


14 
20 
72 
26 
33 
17 
326 


17 
21 
76 
33 
32 
18 
350 


10 


2 
1 
1 
1 
22 


17 


25 


$2,490  15 
3,147  74 
6,404  83 
6,102  27 
6,8m  58 
l,«i07  71 

31,579  59 


2,071  63 
2,972  94 
8,503  30 
5,800  93 
5,878  26 
1,330  38 
175,436  08 


$1,569  48 
1,848  10 
4,896  41 
2,987  04 
3,579  49 
1,430  09 

21,509  40 


1,699  60 
1,9.37  75 
7,379  95 
3.756  07 
4,326  70 
1,084  86 
23,536  42 


$2,650  00 

925  00 

16,840  00 

375  00 

1,356  00 

2,:s50  00 

23,860  00 


4,a50  00 

965  00 

30,600  00 

270  00 

700  00 

2.350  00 

23,850  00 


653 
3(« 
550 
294 
592 
129 
1,562 


653 
3:H8 
601 
291 
100 
127 
152 
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REPORT  OF  8UPERINTBNDENT  OF  PUBUC  INSTRUCTION. 


STATISTICS  OF  mOH 

SAN  FRANCISCO 


Name, 

Location,  and  Post  OfQce 

of  School. 


Kind  of 
School. 


Principal  of  School. 


Clerk  of 
High  School  Board. 


S\9 


1906. 

Commercial  High 

Commercial  Evening 

Girls* .. 

Hamboldt  Evening. . 

Lowell 

Mission 

Polytechnic 

1906. 

Commercial  High 

Commercial  Evening 

Oirls' 

Hamboldt  Evening.. 

Lowell 

Mission 

Polytechnic  


City 
City 
City 
City 
City 
City 
City 


City 
City 
City 
City 
City 
City 
City 


Cbas.  H.  Marphey. 
Geo.  H.  Poulks... 

A.  W.  Scott 

L.  A.  Taaffe 

Frank  Morton 

Joseph  O'Connor  .. 
Walter  N.  Bush.... 


Chas.  H.  Murphey. 

Geo.  H.  Foulks 

A.  W.  Scott 

L.  A.  Taaffe 

Frank  Morton 

Joseph  O'Connor .. 
Walter  N.  Bush.... 


E.  P.Barrett. 
E.  P.  Barrett- 
E.  P.  Barrett. 
E.  P.  Barrett. 
E.  P.  Barrett. 
E.  P.  Barrett. 
E.  P.  Barrett. 

E.  P.  Barrett- 
E.  P.  Barrett. 
E.  P.  Barrett. 
E.  P.  Barrett. 
E.  P.  Barrett. 
E.  P.  Barrett. 
E.  P.  Barrett. 


209 
209 

2m 

209 
209 
209 
209 


150 
150 
150 
150 
150 
150 
150 


1905. 

Lodi 

Stockton 

1906. 

Lodi 

Stockton 


District . 
City  ... 

District . 
City  ... 


J.  B.  Wooten 
C.  M.  Ritter. . 


J.  B.  Wooten. 
C.  M.  Ritter... 


SAN  JOAQUIN 


C.  M.  Ferdner 
James  A.  Barr 

C.  M.  Ferdner 
James  A.  Barr 


187 
178 


SAN  LUIS  OBISPO 


1905. 
Arroyo  Grande  . 

Paso  Robles 

San  Luis  Obispo 

1906. 
Arroyo  Grande  . 

Paso  Robles 

San  Luis  Obispo 


Union  .. 
District. 
District . 


Union  .. 
District . 
District . 


Lucia  H.  Fish 

E.  E.  Taylor 

Roy  E.  I)ickerson. 

H.  G.  Harwood ... 

E.  E.  Taylor 

J.  A.  Metzler 


Mrs.  MaryClevenger 

W.  O.  Dresser 

Henry  Loobliner  ... 


Mrs.  MaryClevenger 

S.  D.  Merk 

D.  M.  Meredith... 


183 

187 
190 


188 
189 
187 


SAN  MATEO 


1905. 

San  Mateo 

Sequoia,  Redwood  City 

1906. 

San  Mateo 

Sequoia,  Redwood  City 


- 

— 

Union  .. 
Union  .. 

F.  G.  Sanderson 

F.  S.  Rosseter 

C.  N.  Kirkbride 

L.  P.  Behrens 

188 

ity 

193 

Union  .. 
Union  .. 

F.  G.  Sanderson 

S.P.  McCrea 

C.N.  Kirkbride 

J.  T.  O'Keefe 

184 

ity 

187 

STATISTICS  OF  HIOH  SCHOOLS. 
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SCHOOLS— Contiiiaed. 
COUNTY. 


TMcben 

Pupils   1 

Impl 

oyed. 

Enrolled.  H 

r 

• 

1 

1 

£ 

4 

12 

177 

433 

5 

9 

120 

70 

6 

13 

"868' 

685 

18 

3 

72 

20 

2 

1  483 

375 

5 

10 

164 

273 

10 

5 

■    261 

118 

8 

12 

'  200 

525 

5 

10 

j  457 

292 

6 

13 

762 

22 

4 

1010 

73 

18 

3 

1  548 

400 

5 

12 

162 

2H0 

10 

5 

'  330 

129 

it 


879 
306 
511 
472 
640 
317 
245 


477 
315 
559 
546 
675 
317 
322 


Number  of 

QraduateB. 

?? 

O 

^ 

5- 

13 

55 

32 

23 

81 

44 

4 

30 

24 

15 

24 

29 

16 

15 

67 

77 

57 

5 

34 

39 

19 

3i) 

29 

22 

Financial. 


Receipts. 


118.982  83 
9,978  32 
38,802  20 
23,223  19 
48,029  26 
28,391  74 
28,684  82 


20,220  00 
10,070  00 
34,73(J  31 
20,6a5  00 
38,889  ()5 
30,771  02 
29,332  00 


Expendi- 
tures. 


ToUl 
Valuation 

of  All 
Property. 


118,982  83 
9,978  32 
38,802  20 
23,223  19 
48.029  26 
28,391  74 
28,684  82 


20,220  00 
10.070  00 
34.736  31 
20.605  00 
38.889  (i5 
30,771  02 
29,332  00 


10.000  00 
195,600  00 
30,676  00 
72,250  00 
173.  lUO  00 
136,400  00 


Bf 


9 


u 


$200  00 

237 

i95.566"66" 

1.050  00 

72,250  00 

200,450  00 

106,000  00 

'2;356 

200 

850 

680 

1,000 

250,096  00 

12 

2,384 
300 
900 
650 

2,400 


COUNTY. 


1 

2 

as 

46 

60 

6 

8 

130 

245 

323  1 

1 

2 

31 

49 

63 

6 

8 

139 

212 

287 

~" 

4 
17 

8 
24 

3 
15 

13 
21 

$3,835  98 
20,982  96 


5,171  89 
27,241  81 


$3,679  58 
26,3t)3  49 


4,078  63 
26,35f)  72 


$7,465  00 
156,9(K)  00 


8,010  00 
156,7l»0  00 


275 
1,450 


310 

1,400 


COUNTY. 


3 

20 

1 

3 

28 

2 

2 

34 

1 

2 

16 

1 

8 

26 

2 

2 

39 

.  J 

1 





47 

65 
68 


30 
51 
70 


$9,431  91 

5,082  02 

39,601  95 


$4,014  92 
5.082  02 
7,797  62 


6,928  30 
4.787  81 
15.795  22 


$1,942  00 
l,2r>0  00 
3,851  00 


6,385  00 

1,250  (KJ 

11.749  00 


684 

1,859 

475 


680 

1,281 

489 


COUNTY. 


2 

8 

25 

8 

2 

35 

2 

4 

28 

8 

8 

42 

... 

31 
53 

45 

72 

1 
3 

38 
GO 

52 
85 

1 

'    2 

5  I 
11 


4 

12  I 


$9,378  10 
12.239  41 


9.558  09 
11.684  24 


$6,338  79 
8,052  39 


$26,750  00 
57,000  00 


395 
600 


8,186  69       27,525  Oft  V     ^JH^i 
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REPORT  OF  SUPERINTENDENT  OF  PUBUC  INSTRUCTION. 


STATISTICS  OF  HIGH 

SANTA  BARBARA 


Name, 

Location,  and  Post  Office 

of  School. 


1905. 

Lompoc 

Santa  Barbara  . . 

Santa  Maria 

Santa  Ynez 

1906. 

Lompoc 

Santa  Barbara .. 

Santa  Maria 

Santa  Ynez 


Kind  of 
School. 


Principal  of  School. 


Union  . 
City  .- 
Union  . 
Union  . 


Union  . 
City  .. 
Union  . 
Union  , 


W.  P.  Campbell  . 
A.  E.  Monteith   . 

E.  L.  Mitchell  ... 

F.  G.  Goodeuow  , 


W.  P.  Campbell  . 
A.  E.  Monteith.. 

E.  L.  Mitchell  ... 

F.  G.  Goodenow  . 


Clerk  of 
High  School  Board. 


Geo.  F.  Riicker . 

A.  A.  Poole 

Jos.  Allott 

C.  O.Gardner-.. 


Geo.  F.  Rucker . 
Clio  L.  Lloyd... 
Arch.  McNvil... 
C.  O.  Gardner... 


SANTA  CLAR^>^ 


1905. 

Campbell 

Gilroy 

Live  Oak,  Morgan  Hill 

LosGatos 

Mountain  View 

Palo  Alto 

San  Jos6 

Santa  Clara 

1906. 

Campbell.  

Gilroy 

Live  Oak,  Morgan  Hill 

Los  Gutos 

Mountain  View 

Palo  Alto 

San  Jos^ 

Santa  Clara 


Union  ., 
District , 
Union  .. 
District . 
District 
District 
City  .... 
City  .... 


Union  .. 
District 
Union  .. 
District 
District , 
District. 
City  ... 
City  ... 


J.  F.  Smith 

E.  E.  Brownell 

W.  W.  Pettit 

W.  W.  Wilson 

Herbert  Lee 

Clias.  C.  Hill 

R.  D.  Hunt 

L.  R.  Smith 

J.  Fred  Smith 

R.E.  Brownell.   ... 
Franklin  L.  Talbert 

Chas.  1.  Kerr 

Herbert  Lee 

Chas.  C.  Hill 

Rockwell  D.  Hunt. 
L.  R.  Smith 


Geo.  F.  Dnncan  ... 
W.  A.  Whiteharst. 

H.  8.  Hersman 

C.  H.  Wheeler  .... 

J.  S.  Mockbee 

Frank  Cramer 

Geo.  S.  Wells 

A.  L.  Kellogg 


John  F.  Duncan. - 
W.  A.  Whitehurst 

D.  J.  Fogurty 

Geo.  R.  l^wis 

J.  S.  Mockbee 

Frank  Cramer 

Geo.  S.  Wells 

A.  L.  Kellogg 


SANTA  CRU; 


1905. 

Santa  Cruz 

Watson  ville 

1906. 
Boulder  Creek  . 

Santa  Cruz 

Watsonville 


District . 
District . 


Union  .. 
District 
District , 


David  C.Clark 

Irving  Townsend ... 


Roy  E.  Diokerson... 

David  C.Clark  

Irving  Townsend... 


S.  A.  Palmer 
J.  J.  Morey  . 

J.  H.  Aram. 
S.  A.  Palmer 
J.  J.  Morey . 


1 

186- 

187 


SHASTA 


1905. 
Shasta  County,  Redding. 

1906. 
Shasta  County 


County 
County 


U.  G.  Durfee.. 
B.  Macomber 


Kate  A.  Brincard... 
Kate  A.  Brincard... 


180 
190 
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iCHOOLS— Continued. 

JOUNTY. 


Teachen 
Employed. 

Pupils 
Enrolled. 

Average  Dally 
Attendance... 

Number  of 
Graduates. 

Financial. 

Receipts. 

Expendi- 
tures. 

Total 
Valuation 

of  All 
Proi)erty. 

Is 

I 

1 

1 

OD 

1 

2 
5 
2 

1 

2 
5 
2 

1 

2 
5 

4 
2 

2 
6 

4 
2 

16 
89 
32 
14 

22 

111 

32 

14 

24 

117 

68 

23 

28 

141 

67 

21 

31 

166 

74 

26 

40 

201 

87 

27 

1 
8 
4 

2 
5 
4 
2 

2 

15 

9 

2 

5 
7 

12 
4 

$8,572  18 

26.450  84 

8,722  02 

5,559  68 

9,009  70 
25.77;S  a5 
16.698  94 

5,240  34 

$5,495  41 

16,008  98 

7,496  Oi 

4,637  54 

5,283  73 
21,165  20 
13,841  81 

4,105  79 

$12,075  00 

103.30U00 

15,000  00 

7,650  00 

12,275  00 

144,200  00 

21,100  00 

3,425  00 

300 

500 

1,000 

1,500 

300 
1,450 
1,600 
1,620 

X)UNTY. 


35 

43 

65 

8 

6 

22 

53 

63 

1 

8 

7 

13 
64 

17 

79 

38 

2 

7 

17 

25 

33 

1 

92 

91 

143 

7 

10 

343 

475 

633 

37 

57 

73 

97 

142 

19 

14 

44 

53 

80 

6 

7 

31 

56 

77 

5 

4 

10 

22 
63 

26 
65 

27 

3 

7 

25 

31 

47 

3 

3 

113 

86 

154 

14 

10 

372 

449 

6*15 

30 

61 

92 

90 

160 

10 

13 

$6,679  96 

6,372  34 

1,938  09 

6,266  20 

6.240  02 

30.462  60 

30,845  80 

60,706  41 


$4,984  06 

6,446  20 

15,104  95 

7,976  56 

5,285  36 

19,920  07 

33,590  79 

69,628  82 


$5,066  03 
6,697  36 
1,218  86 
3.550  98 
3,883  98 
21,066  52 
29,076  79 
8,238  18 


$4,4»9  68 

5,993  82 

11,141  08 

6,608  93 

3,947  a5 

10,870  53 

33,442  94 

69,823  61 


$12,050  00 

21,000  00 

18  00 

6,600  00 

10,775  00 

23,200  00 

160,350  00 

5,200  00 


$12,300  00 
21,150  (JO 
10,059  00 
7,200  00 
11,175  00 
23,649  00 
67,7  0  00 
61,900  00 


480 

200 

19 

3H0 

417 

665 

2,637 

1,050 


540 
300 
135 
530 
473 
792 
1,138 
150 


COUNTY. 


112 
62 


10 

118 

79 


167 

78 


14 
165 
92 


227 
95 


18 
205 
133 


9 
13 


22 
20 


17 
18 


$12,985  38 
10,553  00 


13,782  54 
14,751  24 
11,733  79 


$12,308  77 
6,851  50 


12,950  56 

13,43;>  15 

9,205  10 


$62,3o0  00 
41,750  00 


10,300  00 
62,860  00 
46,500  00 


700 
640 


176 

1,200 

600 


CX)UNTY. 


2  I   38 

3  65 


68 
60 


72 

81 

I I 


$6,839  60 
7,905^4 


$6,230  09 


$40,700  00 


151 


1,«55QV\  A\f«5i^\  ^M^ 
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BEPOBT  OF  8UPEBINTBNDENT  OF  PUBUC  INSTBUOTION. 


STATISTICS  OP  HIGH 

SISKIYOU 


Location,  and  i*08t  Office 
of  School. 

Kind  of 
School. 

Principal  of  School. 

Clerk  of 
High  School  Board. 

4 

1905. 

Etna,  Etna  Mills 

Siskiyou  County,  Yreka  — 

1906. 
Etna,  Etna  Mills 

Union  .. 
County  - 

Union  .. 
County  - 

Otto  Luther 

Frederick  Liddeke.. 

Geo.  A.  Harkleroad. 
Frederick  Liddeke.. 

F.  H.Tebbe 

Mrs.  W.  J.  Balfrey.. 

F.  H.Tebbe 

Mrs.  W.  J.  Balfrey.. 

184 
188 

184 

Siskiyou  County,  Yreka  .... 

189 

8OLAK0 


1905. 

Armijo,  Fairfield 

Benicia 

Dixon.. 

Vacaville 

Vallejo 

Winters , 

1906. 

Armijo,  Fairfield 

Benicia 

Dixon 

Vacaville 

Vallejo 

Winters 


Union  .. 
District. 
Union  .. 
Union  .. 
District . 
J  t.  Union 


Union  .. 
District. 
Union  .. 
Union  .. 
District . 
J  t.  Union 


H.  F.  Sheldon  ... 
G.  E.  Furbush... 

T.  A.  Smith 

C.  H.  Nielsen 

J.  J.  Rippetoe 

T.  S.  MacQuiddy 


H.F.Sheldon  .. 
G.  E.  Furbush. - 

A.  O.  Tavlor 

C.  H.  Nielsen... 
T.  J.  Pentield... 
J.  R.  Grinstead  . 


J.  A.  8.  Brown - 
A.  Dal  ton,  8r.  . 
R.  J.  Currey ... 

.1.  L.  Kidd 

F.  J.  Walter... 
W.  H.Gregory. 


J.  A.  S.  Brown. 
A.  Dal  ton,  Sr... 
R.  J.  Currey  ... 

J.  L.  Kid.i 

F.  .1.  Walter  ... 
F.  W.  Wilson  . 


20O 


20<^ 
19^ 
20^ 


SONOMA 


1905. 

Cloverdale 

Healdsburg 

Petalunia 

Santa  Rosa 

Sonoma  Valley,  Sonoma 

1906. 

Cloverdale 

Healdsburg 

Petaluma 

Banta  Rosa 

Sonoma  Valley,  Sonoma  ... 


Union  ., 
District 
City  ... 
District 
Union  . 


Union  _. 
District 
City  ... 
District 
Union  .. 


W.  B.  Netherton...- 

H.  R.  Bull 

J.  B.  Newell 

E.  M.  Cox  ...-.• 

DeWitt  Montgomery 

W.  B.  Netherton.... 

H.  R.  Bull 

J.  B.  Newell 

E.  M.  Cox 

DeWitt  Montgomery 


Mrs.  Mary  J.  Field 

H.  G.  Hewitt 

W.  H.  Darden  .... 

F.  G.  Nagle 

Robert  P.  Hill.... 

Mrs.  Mary  J.  Field 

1.  T.  Coffman 

A.  B.  Way 

H.  C.  Cottrin 

Robert  P.  Hill.... 


186 
188 
190 
188 


187 
182 
189 
185 
190 


STANISLAU8 


1905. 

Modesto 

Oakdale 

1906. 

Modesto 

Oakdale 


District , 
Union  .. 


District , 
Union  . 


Thomas  Downey 
H.  N.Caldwell.. - 


Thomas  Downey 
H.N.Caldwell... 


Robert  Elder 
A.  S.  Emery 

Robert  Elder 
A.  S.  Emery  . 


191 
186 


198 
194 


STATISTICS  OF  HIGH  SCHOOLS. 
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BOOLS— Continued. 

UNTY. 


techera 
Bfdoyed. 

Pupils 
Enrolled. 

1  ^ 

Number  of 
Graduates. 

Financial. 

Receipts. 

Expendi- 
tures. 

Total 
Valuation 

of  All 
Property. 

s 

f 

1 

1 

Q 

OB 

1 

1 

1 
2 

1 
2 

2 
3 

2 
3 

17 
29 

15 
26 

26 
22 

27 
37 

34 
41 

36 

48 

1 
1 

1 
3 

1 
4 

9 

$3,453  91 
11,359  15 

4,408  86 
12,144  64 

$3,433  32 
10,863  48 

3,532  48 
7,599  52 

$6,300  00 
26,200  00 

6,300  00 
25,200  00 

731 
1,040 

740 
1,243 

UNTY. 


UNTY. 


1 

2 
1 
2 
1 

3 
2 
2 
3 
3 

37 
12 
18 
36 
38 
6 

47 
12 
22 
30 
38 
3 

56 
26 
27 
66 
74 
5 

48 
27 
34 
60 
70 
10 

74 
34 
40 
82 
86 
8 

75 
i      33 

49 
;     72 

86 

11 

...... 

1 
9 
5 

2 
5 
4 

7 
9 

$8,827  04 
4,934  57 
5,499  19 
8.615  68 
8,i^5  12 
1,248  18 

13,507  32 
5,296  23 
6,152  57 
8,757  77 
9,9(>8  42 
1,880  17 

$7,015  17 
4,450  48 
3,935  17 
7,897  52 
5,468  18 
520  50 

8,178  04 
3.979  96 
4.389  81 
7,a')0  t)3 
6,767  00 
1,030  95 

$12,900  00 

1,125  00 

6,750  00 

23,500  00 

2,285  00 

600 
312 
400 
1,050 
843 

2 

1 
1 
2 

1 

3 
2 
2 
3 
4 

2 

1 
5 
5 

2 
2 
7 

14 
7 

13,200  00 
1,005  00 
8,769  00 

23,800  00 
2,417  00 

1,026 
332 
723 

1,100 
963 



1 

2 

8 

8 

3 

8 

6 

: 

2 

1 

1 

2 

8 

1 

8 

3 

8 

6 

: 

2 

2 

I 


9 

ai 

61 

139 

16 


9 

45 

65 

123 

15 


$3,935  77 

6,573  22 

10,762  58 

31,095  96 

6,281  95 


4,572  67 

6,172  94 

11,619  02 

27,064  37 

5,956  24 


$2,190  06 
3.184  15 
7,364  42 

20,469  69 
4,483  65 


2,624  79 
6,205  34 
8,210  53 
12,280  62 
5,049  11 


$1,025  00 

1,000  00  ' 

20,525  00  i 

27,500  00 

11,440  00  1 

1,025  00 

1,000  00 

20,525  00  1 

27,500  00  1 

11,440  00 

391 

400 

688 

1,300 

1,084 


650 

600 

700 

1,192 

1,260 


UNTY. 


37 
21 


42 
18 


63 
21 


61 

23 


80 
37 


33 


$9,017  86 
8,868  30 


9,690  84 
7,684  34 


$6,784  23 
4,940  20 


6,807  40 
4,878  06 


$28,460  00 
1,246  00 


28,600  00 
1,977  00 


1,283 
210 


1,888 
464 
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REPORT  OF  SUPBBINTENDSNT  OP  PUBUG  INSTRUCTION. 


STATISTICS  OF  HIGH 


8UTTEB 


Name, 

Location,  and  rost  Office 

of  School. 


Sutter  City 


1905. 


Sutter  City 


1906. 


Kind  of 
School. 


Union  . 
Union  .. 


PrinciiMkl  of  School. 


I 


W.  H.  Weslar 
W.  H.  Weslar 


Clerk  of 
High  School  Board. 


sa 


:>t 


W.  M.  Wa<i8worth. 
C.  E.Moore 


TEH  A 


^A 


I 


1905. 

Corning 

Orland 

Red  Bluff 

1906, 
Corning  —  .. 

Orland 

Rod  Bluff 


Union  .. 
JtUnion 
Union  .. 


Union  ._ 
JtUnion 
Union  .. 


O.  E.  Graves ... 
L.  M.  Reager  . . 
Glenn  L.  Allen 

O.  E.  Graves... 
L.  M.  Reager.  . 
Glenn  L.  Allen 


W.  H.  Sampson 

T.J.  Hicks 

W.  P.  Johnson  . 


W.  H.  Sampson 
O.  H.  Hicks  .... 
W.  P.  Johnson 


182 


Dlnuba . 
Porterville . 
Reedley  — 

Tulare 

Visalia 


1906. 


1906. 


TULA 


B^^* 


Union  .. 
District . 
JtUnion 
District . 
City  .... 


Dlnuba I  Union  .. 

Kingsburg |  JtUnion 

Porterville i  District. 


Reedley. 
Tulare .. 
Visalia.. 


JtUnion 

District 

City.... 


J.  R.  O'Hanlon I  G.  W.  Wyllie  . 

M.  E.  DeWitte '       '^ 

A.  O.  Taylor 

W.  E.  Premo 

Geo.  R.  Kleeberger . 


P.  E.  Howard... 


Jos.  Carter . 

W.  H.  Carpenter. 

J  no.  A.  Goble 

H.  B.  McClure... 


S.K.Greene 

,  P.  F.  Adelsbach.- 

M.  E.  DeWitte i  Joseph  Carter 

Miss  M.  K.  Carrier  I  W.  H.  Carpenter. 
8.  A.  Crookshanks.-I  F.  M.  Eldndge... 
F.  A.  Swanger H.  B.  McClure  ... 


16^^. 

18^^:8 
18^=^ 


180^^ 


TUOLUMNI 


1905. 

Tuolumne  County,  Sonora.. 

County  . 

T.J.  Penfield 

G.  P.  Morgan 

IM 

1906. 

Tuolumne  County,  Sonora.. 

County  . 

J.  E.  Coover 

G.  P.Morgan, 

188 

STiETISmCS  OP  HIGH  SCHOOLS. 
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SCHOOLS— Continued. 


COUNTY. 


22  I      39 
22  I      40 

;i 


► 

1 

>^ 

Namber  of 

S3 

Graduates. 

S.O 

II 

1 

2, 

OD 

:  *< 

Financial. 


RereiptH. 


3  I       $5,058  24 
6  I         4,104  07 


Expendi- 
tures. 


$4,309  06 
3,999  15 


Total 
Valuation 

of  All 
Property. 


•  B 


$8,285  00    660 
8,980  00    700 


CX)UNTY. 


26 
43 

27 
"48 


35 
"66 

46 
63 


52 
'90* 

55 


89 


$9,615  12 

35  26 

8.415  10 


8,772  10 

82  19 

7,415  84 


$7,861  26 

16  90 

7,596  41 

$1,836  00 
"" '2,386  06 

269 
"■■569 

6,879  54 
37  55 

2,490  00 

400 

7,370  23 

4,610  00 

607 

COUNTY. 


1 

2 

47 

1 

8 

86 

4 

2 

66 

2 

4 

66 

1 

3 

30 

Fres 

no. 

2 

1 

3 

37 

FreA 

no. 

2 

4 

67 

2 

5 

81 



.  _ 



41 

6 

86 

87 


36 

2 

44 

6 
104 
104 


64 
66 
4 
121 
133 


56 
2 
68 
6 
138 
161 




4 

3 
4 

9 

2 

12 
15 

2 

4  1 

6 

i  1 

'■'V 

11 

...... 

21 

$4,407  49 

30,958  44 

740  42 

7,162  15 

9,209  56 


4,703  27 
603  67 

21,323  42 
2,869  02 
8,157  26 

10,564  72 


$3,974  24 

13,961  45 

632  69 

7,111  85 

8,957  48 

$10,450  00 

11,300  00 

1,282  00 

2,050  00 

22,200  00 

260 
622 
166 
167 
976 

4,623  51 
622  20 

13,225  00 

406 

21.142  24 
2,090  30 

25,950  00 

736 

8,099  61 
9,668  86 

2,175  00 
22,316  00 



170 
676 

_ 

COUNTY. 


^ 

2 

14 

38 
34 

1 
44 

62 

) 

$7,234  39 
6,493  77 

$6,102  98 
6,923  76 

$2,897  00 
9,0U0  00 

682 

2 

2 

1 
26 

1 

10 

831 
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REPORT  OP  SUP£Rim?ENDENT  OP  PUBUC  INSTBUOTION. 


STATISTICS  OF  HIGH 
VENTURA 


Name. 

Location,  and  Post  Office 

of  School. 

Kind  of 
School. 

Principal  of  School. 

Clerk  of 
High  School  Board. 

4 

1905. 
Oxnard 

Union  - 
Union  .. 
Union  — 

Union  .. 
Union  .. 
Union  .. 

J.  8.  Denton 

G.  8.  Trowbridge  ... 
A.  D.  Tenney 

J.  S.  Denton 

G.  8.  Trowbridge  ... 
A.  D.  Tenney 

H.W.W'itman 

J.  R.  McKee 

B.W.Dudley 

H.  W.  Witman 

T.  A.  Slocum 

B.  W.Dudley 

200 

Santa  Paula . 

200 

Ventura 

200 

1906. 
Oxnard 

200 

Santa  Paula 

Ventura 

200 
200 

1905. 

Esparto   

Pierce,  College  City 

Winters 

Woodland 

1906. 

Esparto 

Pierce,  College  City 

Winters  

Woodland 


Union  . 
Jt  Union 
Jt  Union 
City  .... 

Union  ._ 
Jt  Union 
Jt  Union 
City    ... 


G.  P.  Needham.. 
D.  W.  Lindsay... 
T.  8.  MacQuiddy 
Wni.  Hynian 

Guv  P.  Needham 
D.  vV.  Lindsay... 
J.  R.  Grinsteud  .. 
Wm.  Hynian 


Marysville . 
Marysville . 


1905. 


1906. 


City     ...I  A.  B.Martin. 
City  ....  A.  B.  Martin - 


J.  A.  Scott - 
J.  A.  Scott . 


YOLO 


J.  C.  Winter 

J.  E.  Cain 

200 

W.H.Gregory 

Wm.  Hyman 

C.H.Curtis 

J.  E.  Cain 

190 
200 

200 

W.  H.  Gregory 

Wm.  Hynian 

195 
200 

YUBA 


184 
196 


TOTALS— 19a'). 

Average  length  of  term 189dayB. 

Number  of  teachers  employed ]  Wc»nen         MO 

PapiUenrolled |  gX'         }»;^ 

Average  daily  attendance 19,016 

Number  of  graduates |  g?3J»'  1.007 

Financial— Receipts 12,373,108  27 

Expenditures 11,785,877  86 

Total  valuation  of  all  property 14,049,525  00 

Number  of  volumes  in  library 112,790 

For  totals  in  detail,  see  "Summary  of  Statistics."  page  256. 


STATISTICS  OP  HIGH  SCHOOLS. 
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SCHOOLS— Continued. 

COUNTY. 


Teachers 
Employed. 

Pupils 
Enrolled. 

> 

si 

49 

89 

112 

56 
114 
102 

Namber  of 
Graduates. 

Financial. 

Receipts. 

Expendi- 
tures. 

Total 
Valuation 

of  All 
Property. 

ft 

s 

1 

9 

O 

O 

2. 

OD 

i 

6 

8  ' 
12 

10  ' 
10  1 

^1 

2 
3 
5 

1 
4 

2 

I 

3 

3 

1        3 

I 

1 

1      31 
52 
53 

1  s 

39 
57 
89 

36 
64 

78 

4 
3 

U>,029  33 
16,490  76 
20.342  90 

10,181  70 
17,901  30 
19,714  41 

$7,510  76 

7,638  37 

10,791  69 

6,199  71 

13,338  68 

9,673  03 

125,170  00 
30,500  00  1 
12,600  00 

2.5,568  80 
31,500  00 
21,500  00 

472 
1,400 
1,516 

576 
1,500 
1,545 

COUNTY. 


3 

. 

...... 

"io 

10 


4  I 

8  ll 


$3,306  10 

855  70 

2,809  76 

10,211  90 


4,638  25  I 
604  46  ' 
3,464  43 
10,947  60  I 


$2,152  29  !  $6,375  00 

835  00  j 

2,480  36   61,200  00 
8,066  13  I  20,600  00 


I 


3,599  04 

602  50  ' 
2,515  93  I 
9,464  38  ' 


6,376  00 


500  00 
22,050  00 


625 


314 
550 


700 


COUNTY. 


60 
36 


66 


101 

84 


3 :     3 

8  ;       6 


I 
$6,312  79  I       $6,216  30 

5,i»54  05  j        6,701  85 


$11,450 
10,860 


200 
800 


850 
860 


TOT.\LS-1906. 

Average  length  of  term 187  days. 

Number  of  teachers  employed |  Y^o'^e^         ^ 

p«pi'— o"«» \&:  '  S 

Average  daily  attendance .  21,397 

Number  of  graduates ]  »9^>i^;  \f^ 

Pinancial— Receipts $3,165,2,30  55 

Expenditures $2,118,849  16 

Total  valuation  of  all  property $5,093,014  00 

Number  of  volumes  in  library 126,436 

For  totals  in  detail,  see  '*  Summary  of  Statistics,"  page  256. 
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STATISTICS 


OF 


CITY  SCHOOLS. 

Reported  by  Qty  Superintendents  and  Supervising 

Principals,  the  names  of  such  officers  being 

furnished  by  County  Superintendents* 


pi     1 

1 

J 

J 

^\ 

B^^^^^W      ^^^iLiB^^I 

^^^H       |^Ml3^B    J 

^Csh' 

Ka. 

/^^, 

STATISTICS  OF  CITY  SCHOOLS. 


TABLE  No.  18— SPECIAL  REPORTS  FROM   CITIES  FOR   THE  SCHOOL  YEARS  CLOSING 

JUNE  80.  1905  AND  1906. 


Population,  Census  of  1900— School  Census.  1905  and  1906. 


Cities. 


1  Popula-   I 
tion,      1 
Census  of 
1900. 


Alameda 

Bakersfield 

Berkeley 

Chico 

Eureka    

Fresno 

Grass  Valley 

Los  Angeles 

Marysvule 

Nevada  City 

Oakland 

Pasadena 

Pomona 

Riverside 

Sacramento 

Salinas  City 

San  Bernardino  . 

San  Diego 

San  Jose 

Santa  Ana 

Santa  Barbara . . . 

Santa  Cruz 

Santa  Monica  ... 

Santa  Rosa 

Stockton 

Vallejo* 

Visalia* 

Woodland 


16,464 
4,836 

13,214 
2,640 
7,327 

12,470 
4.719 
102,499 
3,497 
3,250 

66,960 
9,117 
5,526 

29,282 
3,304 
64-50 

.7,700 

2i,aoo 

4.9CJ3 
6.750 
5,6.'j9 

17.506 
7,BB5 


School  Census. 


1905. 


Boys. 


2,062 

637 

2,548 

821 

1,218 

2,054 

638 

19,750 

355 

4(W 

8,528 

2,213 

844 

1,108 

3,032 

396 

1,219 

2,028 

2,688 

815 

1,087 

1,063 

955 

952 

1,700 

882 

568 

493 


Girls. 


2,120 
648 

2,292 
858 

1,151 

2,111 

637 

19,894 

4:i9 

351 
8,788 
2,;i36 

795 
1,098 
3,024 

407 
1,145 
1,963 
2,658 

841 
1,116 
1,272 

902 
1,032 
1,855 

810 

576 

517 


1900. 


Boys. 


2,147 

653 
2,763 

910 
1,278 
2,260 

679 
22,191 

409 

:«2 

9,753 
2,47li 

82:^ 
1,118 
3,120 

382 
1,254 
2,318 
2.941 

827 

1,131 

1,136 

8iM> 

1,84C) 


485 


Girls. 


2,244 

635 
2,568 

972 
1,233 
2,241 

686 
21,952 

461 

334 

10,067 

2,670 

847 
1,129 
3,097 

419 
1,123 
2,161 
3,019 

843 
1,247 
1,291 
1,139 
1,027 
1,830 


479 


*  No  report  for  1906. 
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TABLE  No.  19. 


STATISTICS  OF  KINDERGARTENS. 


Teachers— Number  Employed — Sex— Certiflcates. 


'   Number  of      I 

ReKuIar  and 
I       Special 


Teachers'  Certiticates. 


Counties. 


Teachers, 
including 


»tal8. 


Sex  of 
Teachers. 


women.       '  •^'Uj.X?'"     Kl^e?ia?tJ.„ 
I      rrimar).      [        work. 


PrinripaU.     i 

1901.  !  1906.  !|  1905.  I  1906.  I,  1905. 


neda 

no 

Angeles 

ige 

snide 

amento 

Bernardino. 

Diego 

Francisco... 
A  Barbara .. 

ui  Cruz 

9Lma 

) 


1 
iWi 


16 


145 


2 

2 

'> 

1 

1 

1 

)}» 

106 

lOi) 

16 


r    I 


16 


~ 

1 

6 

2 

J 

152 


145 


16 


152 


48    I 

1 


10 
6 


64 
2 


16 


190').    ,    1906. 


1 

1 

58 

1 

'2 

6 
.... 

.... 


1 
45 


Pupils  Enrolled— Attendance.  Etc. 


Enrollment. 

1 
1 

Attendance. 

.1 

1 
Average          Average 
Number  Be-  i    Daily  At- 

Percentage 
of  Attend- 

juntiei. 

1905. 

1906.         1       Total.        j 

longingio  <  tendance  in 

Average 

Number 

Belonging. 

1 

Kind'garten  Kind'garten 
Classes,     f     Classes. 

Boys. 

Girls. 

Boys. 

Girls.     1905.     1906. 

1 

liK)5.      \m\.      1905.  !  190<i. 

191);-..  1  19W.. 

meda 

72  1      71 

69 

75  ,1    143 

144 

61  '      60         57         56  i 

m  ,         94 

mo 

40,      34 

68 

55         74 

123 

44  i      44  i'      48  1      41 

97  1        93 

Angeles. 

1,894  !  1,863 

1,599 

1,727    3,757 

3,326 

1,976   2,071  1,1,793  1 1,855  1 

IK)  i        1H> 

Qge 

64  1      74 

68 

62       138 

130 

63  1      71  1       59  i      56  , 

9.S  1        \i2 

eraide.... 

18  !      44 

31 

39         62 

70 

42        52  ■       40  1      51  1 

95         m 

■amento  . 

206  j    212 

212 

208       418 

420 

282       219  i'    262  1    200 

!).H  1         91 

emard'o. 

1 

13 

13    

26 

25  „ 1      23  ' 

90 

Diego... 

234  i   ioi 

216 

203  1'    425 

419 

219  1    181       203  ,     169  , 

91           9:1 

Francis'o 

1 

21 

28    

49 

42    1      31 

74 

ta  Barb*a 

99,      76 

116 

114  1     175 

229 

114 

116  i;     101 

101  1 

8J>           87 

taCruz-. 

31  1      28 

43 

38  \\      59 

81 

23 

36  i!      22 

35  ' 

96  1        97 

anaa 

22 
25 

22 

27  1 

""68 

44 
52 

"'"24" 

24  j, 

27         22 

23 
24 

m 

0 

i?  1     4i 

8J»          89 

Jtals 

2,676  '2,634 

2,602 

2,611  ||6,309 

5,113 

2,848  12,968  !  2,602  J2,665  1 

91           89 
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TABLE  No.  19-STATISTICS  OF  KINDERGARTENS-Continued. 
Lenffth  of  Tepm— Monthly  Salary— VisiU,  Ete. 


Counties. 


Number  of 
Days  School 

was 

Maintained 

during  the 

Year. 


Number  of 
Month!  the 
Teachertin 
Charge  at 
Close  of 
Year  have 
Taught  in 
this  Kin- 
dergarten. 


Alameda 

192 

Fresno 

190 

Los  Angeles. 

186 

Orange 

185 

Riverside  ... 

180 

Sacramento 

186 

San  Bernar'o 

San  Diego... 

174 

SanFrancis'o 

Santa  Barb'a 

200 

Santa  Cruz.. 

200 

Tehama 

Yolo 

180 

Totals 

♦187 

■I         I 

211      31  ■  m 

1U5    48  I  10 

182    43  I  49 

186    32  :  27 
160  !;   41 

189  :   46  56 

112  i  12 

189    55  85 

150  I 82 

200    22  145 

200  I  104  250 

153    8 

180         57  8 


School  Visits. 


Average 
Monthly  Salary!^  ^    ^ 
of  Teachers.       By  County 
Superin- 
tendent. 


$91  20         2  4 
70  00          1 

56  76  i    K»8  258  I    29 

72  50'        1  2  11 

5250 1         7 

58  44        50  I  45 

5250; 2 

75  00         4  2 

90001 ,  11 

6110: !  2 

62  50         2  2 

7500! 1 

6500          1  1 


Bv  Otli*''' 
Person  f^- 


•  Average. 


Teaeheps  Attending  Institute  and  Number  of  Books  in  Library. 


Counties. 


Number  of  Teacliers 

Who;  Attended 

County  or  City 

Institute. 


Alameda 

Fresno 

liOS  Angeles 

Orange 

Riverside 

Sacramento 

San  Bernardino. 

San  Diego 

San  Francisco  . . 
Santa  Barbara  . . 

Santa  Cruz 

Yolo 


Totals. 


1905. 


2 
1 

97 
2 
2 

16 


135 


i9or> 


lo;^ 
2 

2 

8 
2 

G 

1 


136 


Number  of  Volume-^ 
I       Remainins  in 
Kindergarten  Librar  y 
'   at  the  Close  of  the 
School  Year. 


1905. 


278 


1906. 


I 

"53'Y 9t 

3,?2# 

5    1 

85    i  S^ 

135  i'ii 


4,024 
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TABLE  No.  19— STATISTICS  OF  KINDBRGARTENS— Continued. 
Roeeipts  fk*om  all  Soupoes  for  School  Tears  Closlnff  June  80.  1006  and  1906. 


1 


School  Year  Closing  June  30, 1905. 


Counties. 


Balance  o  n 
Hand  at 

Beginning 

of  School 

Year. 


Receipts 
from  Taxes 
of  all  Kinds. 


Alameda 

I^'resno 

IjOS  Angeles $1,760  03 

Orange.- 

Riverside 

Sacramento 

San  Diego ] 

San  Francisco 

Santa  Barbara ,      2,12i)  25 

Santa  Cruz 

Tolo 1 


$2,089  00 
827  50 

64,125  m 
1,3$)5  00 
1,200  00 

10,107  00 
5,070  00 


5,345  00 

1,500  00 

650  00 


Totals  - 


$3,889  28  I  $92,30})  48 


Donations, 
etc. 


ToUl 
Receipts 
from  all 
Sources. 


$2,089  00 
827  50 

65,886  01 
1,395  00 
1,200  00 

10,107  00 
5,070  00 


7,474  25 

1,500  00 

650  00 


$96,198  76 


S<.'H(K>L  Year  Closing  June  W,  1906. 


Counties. 


Alameda 

Fresno 

Los  Angeles 

Orange.- 

Riverside 

Sacramento 

San  Bernardino 

San  Diego 

San  Francisco. .. 
Santa  Barbara  . . 

Santa  Cruz 

Tehama 

Yolo 


Totals . 


Balance  on 
Hand  at 

Beginning 

of  School 

Year. 


Receipts     ;  _        ,, 
from  Taxes  ■  Donations, 
of  all  Kinds  etc. 


$1,453  94 


%\,im  75 


64,365  66     05,809  60 


Total 
Receipts 
from  all 
Sources. 


$l,i»91  75 


l,i>48  58 


314  41  I 


1,452  50 

2,808  00 

10,100  00 

650  (K) 

4,706  58 

1,000  00 

5,373  00 

« 

976  40 
1,517  99 


$3,716  93  ;  $94,i»31  88 


1,452  50 

2,808  00 

10,100  00 

aw  00 
4,706  58 
1,000  00 
7,321  58 

« 

976  40 
1,832  40 


$98,648  81 


•  Reported  in  receipts  of  primary  and  grammar  schools. 


Bxpenditures  for  School  Year  Closlnff  June  80,  1905. 


Counties. 


For 

Teachers' 

Salaries. 


I 


For 

Current 

Expenses.  I 


For 


Apparatus. 


Alameda $1,824  00 

Fresno 712  50 

Los  Angeles |  61,188  56 

Orange i  1,295  00 


Riverside. 
Sacramento  ... 

San  Diego 

Santa  Barbara . 

Santa  Cruz 

Yolo 


Tota;^ 

Id—SFI 


1,000  00 
9,350  00 
4,570  00 
4,602  50 
1,250  00 
585  00 


$88,377  66 


$265  00 
115  00 

3,268  94 
100  00 
200  00 
757  00 
500  00 
928  31 
150  00 
4^00 


Total 
Ex Dense 
for  Year. 


$2,080  00 
827  60 

64,457  49 
1,395  00 
1,200  00 

10,107  00  i 
5,070  00 
5,526  81 
1,400  00 


Balance 
on  Hand 
at  Close 
of  Year. 


$1,428  52 


1,948  44 
IQQQft 


$6,322  25\ .\>^<8^^\V»>«>Sfc'^ 
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TABLE  No.  19— STATISTICS  OF  KHTPIBGARTBNS— Continued. 
BxpendltUFOS  for  School  Tear  Closlnff  June  80.  1906. 


Counties. 


Alameda 

Fresno 

Lob  Angeles 

Orange 

Riverside 

Sacramento 

San  Bernardino 

San  Diego 

San  Francisco.. 
Santa  Barbara.. 

Santa  Cruz 

Tehama 

Yolo    

Totals 


For 
Teachers' 
Salaries. 


$1,824  00 

See  expend 

60,419  75 

1,377  50 

945  00 

9,350  00 

630  00 

4,462  00 

900  00 

4,300  00 


For 

Current 

Expenses, 

Books,  and 

Apparatus. 


$167  75 

itures  of  prlimary  and 

3,762  19 

75  00 

38  00 

750  00 

20  00 

244  58 

100  00 

1,055  91 


For 
Buildings. 


$1,825  00 


ToUl 
Expense 
for  Year. 


Balance 
on  Hand 
at  Close 
of  Year. 


29  40 


See  exi)end  itures  of  pr  imary  and 


600  00 
373  75 


175  00 
1,277  61  ! 


$1,991  75 

grammar 

64,181  94 

1,452  .'M) 

2.808  00 

10,100  00 

650  00 

4,706  58 

1,000  00 

5,385  31 

grammar 

775  00 

1.651  36 


schools. 
$1,627  «)6 


1,936  27 
school^!. 
201  4l> 
181  04 


$85,182  00  ;    $7,666  04  |    $1,854  40  ,  $94,702  44  |i  $3,946  37 


Valuation  of  Property  for  Years  Ending  June  80,  1905  and  1906. 


Counties. 


Value  of  Lots,  Buildings.  ;|      Valuation  of  Books       |    Total  Valuation  of  All 
and  Furniture.  and  Apparatus.  ',  Proi)erty. 


1905. 


19W. 


Alameda 

Fresno 

Los  Angeles | 

Orange. 

Riverside ■ 

Sacramento 

San  Bernardino . 

San  Diego i 

San  Francisco  - - 
Santa  Barbara..' 

Santa  Cruz 

Tehama 1. 

Yolo 


Reported  i  with  primaPrv 

24,500  00       29,530  00  '  " 

2,000  00  1       3,000  00  ii 

200  00  I       2,000  00 

10,000  00     10,000  00  ■ 


2,500  00  1  1,700  00 
Reported   with  prima 

2,0(X)  00  9,H00  00 
Reported  with  prima 
'  150  00 


$200  00 
and  gra 
1,750  00 
600  00 
100  (X) 
1,000  00 


$200  00  I'        $200  00  ' 
mmar  schoiols. 


1,750  00  P 

200  00  : 

50  00  1! 

1,000  00  !l 

10  00  I . 


26,250  (K) 
2,600  00 
300  00 
11,000  (K)  ■ 


ry  and  gra.mmar  schools. 


2,500  0(> 


500  00 


200  00  i 


■ry 


and  grajnimar  scho.ols. 
'  25  00  '. 


I,50<>  00 


100  00 


Totals - 


130  00  !l 


50  00  , 


r)0  00 


150  (K) 


$2<)0  (K» 

31,280  <K> 
3.2(10  0J» 
^S\^)  <lO 

11,000  (M 

10  Ol» 

1,700  00 

lO.CM)  a» 

175  00 
180  00 


$41,300  00     $56,310  00  ';     $4,200  00       $8.48.^  00      $45,5W)  00       $5*),7i»5  00 
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SAN  DIEGO  STATE  NORMAL  SCHOOL. 


By  SAMUEL  T.  BLACK,  President. 


From  the  President's  Annual  Report  to  the  Board  of  Trustees  for  the  fiscal  yenr  endinK 

June  30, 1»V>. 


Seeing  that  the  building  is  now  complete,  permit  me  to  refer  briefly 
to  the  history  of  its  construction.  It  was  begun  in  the  fall  of  1898,  so 
that  nearly  seven  years  have  been  spent  in  its  construction  and  equip- 
ment. To  some  it  may  seem  that  the  growth  has  been  slow— too  slow 
for  the  strenuous,  restless  spirit  of  this  western  civilization.  And  yet 
the  State  has  builded  wisely  and  well.  The  time  occupied  in  construc- 
tion and  equipment  has  enabled  you  to  meet  all  the  demands  of  the 
school  during  its  period  of  development  in  a  much  more  intelligent 
and  effective  manner  than  would  have  been  possible  had  the  building 
and  equipment  been  completed  in  ore,  two,  or  even  three  years.  Instead 
of  erecting  a  building  and  molding  a  school  to  fit  into  it,  you  have 
been  able  to  mold  a  building  to  fit  the  school.  In  other  words,  the  school 
itself  was  considered  of  prime  importance,  and  that  the  building  should 
conform  to  its*  needs.  The  library  needs  light  and  sunshine.  The  gym- 
nasium needs  atmospheric  conditions  approaching  as  nearly  as  possible 
to  those  prevailing  in  the  open  air.  The  art  room  needs  the  steady  light 
that  comes  from  the  north.  Each  of  the  laboratories  demands  its  own 
peculiar  conditions  and  surroundings.  The  gradual  construction  of 
the  building  having  paralleled  the  rational  development  of  the  school, 
you  were  enabled  to  meet  these  various  conditions  in  a  most  satisfactory 
manner.  Yet,  in  meeting  the  wants  peculiar  to  the  various  departments 
of  the  school,  the  necessity  of  beauty  and  symmetry  in  coiLstruction 
has  not  been  lost  sight  of. 

The  bill  creating  the  State  Normal  School  of  San  Diego  became  a 
law  by  the  signature  of  Governor  Budd  on  March  13,  1897.  It  carried 
an  appropriation  of  $50,000  for  support  and  building  purposes.  In 
1899  there  was  appropriated  $101,300  for  the  same  purposes.  In  1901, 
$59,000  was  appropriated  for  maintenance  alone  for  two  years.  In 
1903  the  appropriations  for  building  and  support  amounted  to  $123,000. 
The  last  Legislature  appropriated  $5,000  for  improving  the  campus, 
which  has  not  yet  been  expended,  and,  therefore,  will  not  be  taken  into 
consideration  in  this  report.  The  total  appropriations  to  January  1, 
1905,  amounted  to  $333,300. 

The  exi)enditures  are  as  follows  (architects'  ieo^,  9.«\^tv^?.  c\i  ^\.\orcv^^ 
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and  superintendent  of  construction,  advertising,  etc.,  are  included  in 
the  building  items) : 

Buildings : 

Central  portion $32,403  Jg 

East  wing — 38,095  62 

West  wing 55,870  98 

Total  for  buildings  (including  steam  heating  for  entire 

buUding  and  other  items) —  $126,369  79 

Library  books 5.514  61 

Apparatus  — - *^»i??  1& 

Furniture 9,604  02 

Contingent  expenses. 19,425  92 

Salaries  of  employes 168,253  03 

Grand  total  to  June  30,  1905 $324,295  83 

During  the  year  we  admitted  119  new  students,  an  increase  of  47  per 

cent  over  the  year  preceding.     As  to  previous  preparation,  they  are 

distributed  as  follows: 

Graduates  from  the  ninth  year _ 40 

Graduates  from  accredited  high  schools 25 

From  partial  high  school  courses 26 

From  other  normal  schools 15 

From  colleges  and  universities 7 

On  examination - 4 

Experienced  teachers- 16 

Total  133 

Counted  twice _ 14 

Net  number  of  entrants 119 

This  number  of  entrants  exceeds  that  of  any  other  year  excepting  the 
opening  year,  when  135  students  were  admitted.  Should  this  be 
repeated  next  year,  as  now  seems  more  than  probable,  the  gross  enroll- 
ment will  approach  300  for  the  year  1905-06.  This  ought  to  be  very 
nearly  the  limit  for  any  normal  school.  The  tendencji  to-day  in  the 
United  States  is  toward  smaller  enrollment.  Only  one  or  two  of  the 
thirteen  Massachusetts  normal  schools  exceeds  200.  The  German  normal 
schools  limit  the  enrollment  to  about  100  students.  Increased  enroll- 
ment in  the  normal  school  proper  calls  for  a  corresponding  increase  in 
the  training  school.  The  total  enrollment  for  both  normal  school  and 
training  school  for  the  year  is  432. 

During  the  year  there  have  been  added  the  gymnasium,  bathrooms, 
manual  training  room,  new  library  quarters,  new  biology  and  chemistry 
laboratories,  museum,  and  the  auditorium.  There  have  been  added  more 
than  1,000  volumes  to  the  library  and  over  $1,000  have  been  expended 
on  added  apparatus  for  the  laboratories.  A  cistern  for  rainwater  has 
been  constructed,  which  now  contains  nearly  12,000  gallons  of  pure 
water.  We  know  it  is  pure,  because  we  have  had  a  report,  from  the 
bacteriologist  at  the  University  of  California  to  that  effect.  This  water 
is  piped  throughout  the  building  for  drinking  purposes. 

The  number  of  graduates  for  the  several  academic  years  Ls  as  follows : 

1899-1000 26 

1900-1901 _ : 25 

1901-1902 - -_ 47 

1902-1903 _ 63 

1903-1904 ..._ :::":        45 

1904-1905 - - _..::::  44 

Total  250 
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These  graduates  are  distributed  among  the  various  counties  of  the  State. 
A  large  proportion  of  them  are  teaching  in  the  cities  and  lai^er  towns. 
Reports  from  superintendents  and  school  officers  concerning  their  work 
are  exceedingly  gratifying.  One  of  our  first  graduates  is  now  a  division 
superintendent  in  the  Philippines.  Two  have  been  principals  of  high 
schools  over  there,  chosen  over  university  graduates  because  of  their 
teaching  ability. 

It  gives  me  great  pleasure  to  report  that  the  instructors  and  other 
employes  are  faithful,  efficient,  and  conscientious  in  the  discharge  of 
their  various  duties.  As  a  result,  the  close  of  the  year  finds  the  school 
in  a  very  satisfactory  condition. 

I  regret  to  have  to  report  the  resignation  of  four  very  competent 
members  of  the  faculty :  Mr.  Percy  E.  Davidson,  who  is  continuing  his 
studies  at  Harvard;  Miss  Mary  Maynes  Smith,  who  is  to  be  married 
in  tjie  fall;  Miss  Josephine  Batchelder,  on  account  of  continued  ill 
health ;  and  Dr.  Anne  Moore,  who  has  concluded  to  take  up  a  different 
line  of  work  elsewhere. 
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SAN  JOSE  STATE  NORMAL  SCHOOL 


By  morris  E.  DAILKY,  President. 


Summer  Session,— On  June  26,  1903,  the  third  Summer  Session  of  the 
San  Jos6  State  Normal  School  opened  with  a  large  enrollment  of 
teachers  from  most  of  the  counties  of  California  and  from  many  outside 
states.  The  session  lasted  six  weeks,  closing  August,  1905.  The  total 
enrollment  in  all  departments  was  541.  This  was  abnost  double  the 
attendance  of  the  session  of  1904.  Regular  Normal  School  work  was 
given  in  all  lines  by  our  Faculty.  They  were  assisted  by  Mr.  Frederic  II. 
Ripley  of  Boston,  and  Miss  Estelle  Carpenter  of  San  Francisco,  who 
gave  courses  in  music,  and  by  Prof.  D.  S.  Snedden  of  Stanford  Tni- 
veraity,  who  gave  coui^es  in  education. 

It  seems  but  right  that  a  word  bo  said  of  the  members  of  our  Faculty 
in  regard  to  the  work  in  the  Summer  School.  For  three  years  they  have 
voluntarily  remained  and  worked  during  the  entire  Sunnuer  Session  of 
sdx  weeks  and  have  received  no  additional  pay.  This,  to  my  mind,  is 
a  diq[)lay  of  loyalty  to  an  institution  and  to  the  cause  of  edu(*ation  in 
general  that  is  worthy  of  commendation. 

Preparations  were  being  made  for  a  Summer  Session  this  year  which 
would  have  been  largely  attended,  but  the  earthquake  of  April  1^<,  1906, 
so  injured  our  buildings  that  the  session  for  this  year  was  abandoned. 

School  in  General.— During  the  past  year  a  few  changes  have  been 
made  in  our  course  of  study.  More  emphasis  is  he'mg  laid  upon  the 
teaching  of  agriculture  and  domestic  science.  No  department  of  the 
latter  subject  has  been  established,  ])ut  considerable  work  has  been  done 
in  connection  with  our  Training  School  by  the  children  of  the  sixth, 
seventh  and  eighth  grades. 

The  number  of  students  enrolled  for  the  year  ending  Junt*  :]0,  1906, 
is  larger  than  at  any  time  since  going  upon  a  high  school  basLs.  The 
number  of  high  school  graduates  who  have  enrolled  as  new  students  has 
increased  each  year.  During  the  past  year  the  increase  was  more  than 
20  per  cent  over  the  number  enrolled  for  the  year  endino:  June  i^O,  1905. 

We  have  demonstrated  to  our  own  satisfaction  that  this  Normal 
School,  located  as  it  is,  can  be  more  satisfactorily  eonducted  upon  a 
high  school  basis  of  admission  than  upon  a  lower  standard  of  admission. 
We  are  sending  out  more  graduates  cver\'  year  than  we  did  when  the 
lower  basis  of  admission  was  in  efTect. 

The  State  is  not  concerned  with  the  total  enrollment  of  its  State 
Normal  Schools  so  much  as  it  is  with  the  number  of  graduates— the 
output  of  teachers  each  year.     An  enrollment  of  400  under  th(»  higji 
school  basis  means  more  teachers  added  to  the  vwivk^  e?v^V  n^vvt  Wvaw  «:cv 
enrollment  ot  800  under  a  grammar  grade  basis  oi  admAssXoxv. 
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LOS  ANGELES  STATE  NORMAL  SCHOOL. 

Bt  dr.  J.  r.  MILLSPAUGH,  President. 

ollowmg  is  the  registry  of  attendance  by  classes  for  each  of  the  two 
%  from  July  1,  1904,  to  June  30,  1906 : 

SCHOOL  YEAR  ENDING  JUNE  30,   1905. 

General  Professional  Course. 

Seniors —        Males __ _ 6 

Feinales 172 

178 

Junion —        Males _ 7 

Females 158 

165 

'Sub-Jnnion — ^Males   _ 3 

Females _ 68 

71 

Kindergarten  Training  Course. 

Seniors  18 

Juniors _ — - 16 

Special  Students  and  Visiting  Teachers. 

Males 2 

Females  - -— 20 

22 

Total  in  Professional  Department _ 470 

Papils  enrolled  in  Training  School _ _ 597 

Total  enrolled  in  all  departments.- ___ __  1.067 

SCHOOL  YEAR  EN1>IX(;   .TUNE  30,  llMM*.. 

General   Piioff.ssional   Coursk. 

Seniors — Males 3 

Females --     107 

200 

Juniors — Males 4 

Females 140 

144 

Sub-Jnniors  - 12 

Kindergarten  Traimxc;  Cockse. 

Seniors  - - - 1<> 

Juniors  -- ---       24 

40 

Special  Students  and  Visiting  Teachers. 

Mnlea  .-^ - -  ..  •• 

Females  --- -       18 

21 

Total  in  Professional  Departnu'iit 417 

Pupils  enrolled  in  Training  School - 551 

Total  enrolled  in  all  depart ments__  9<>S 

GUADl'ATES. 

During  Year  Ending  Junk  ;U).  190r». 

Bfales -- - ^ 

Females  - 115 

120 

During  Year  Ending  June  30,  lt)0t^. 

Blales - 3 

Females  - 153 

156 

»  After  admiMions  were  passed  on  the  htgh  sohuol  basis,  the  students  rem«Liu\\\^  Vw  \>\^  "Ca^v 
•econd  year  classes  of  tne  four-year  course  were  known  as  sub-^MuVot^. 
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In  cormection  with  the  statistics  of  attendance  for  the  biennial  period 
just  closed,  I  desire  to  exhibit  the  facts  relative  to  attendance,  the 
number  of  graduates,  and  cost  per  graduate  for  each  of  the  eight  years 
ending  June  30,  1906.    These  appear  in  the  following  tabular  fomi : 


Year  Ending  June  30— 

1899. 

1900. 

1901. 

1902. 

1903. 

1904. 

1 
1906.       im. 

EnrolUd— 

Men...- 

Women  ._ 

66 
565 

64 
593 

51 
539 

35 
456 

28 
416 

25 

447 

19 1        y 

451  1        4U 

Totals --- 

Graduates— 

Men  .- 

Women 

611 

5 
102 

*657 

11 
103 

590 

10 
120 

491 

10 
97 

107! 

1 

N77  18  ' 

444          472 

8              8 
103            84 

111            92 

1 
N80  67  $548  10  1 

470          420 

5              8 
115           I5t 

Totals 

Coit  per  Oraduate—         j 
(Based     on     salaries 
and  support) ; 

107          114 

i 
H92  63  '$429  62 

130 

1 

$420  46 

1 

120           156 

1 
»434  90  1  $330  5(1 

*  Largest  attendance  in  school's  history. 


Several  interesting  facts  and  deductions  are  discoverable  in  this  table: 
First— The  steady  decrea*se  in  the  number  of  male  students,  indicating 
their  early  disappearance  entirely  from  the  school.  Many  causes  exist 
for  this  deplorable  condition.  Chief  of  them  all  is  the  fact  that  the 
financial  remuneration  for  teaching  is  so  small  in  comparison  with  that 
following  other  lines  of  effort  that  young  men  are  drawn  into  other 
occupations  where  their  service  is  more  highly  rewarded.  The  change 
of  basis  of  admission  to  the  school  from  a  ninth  grade  certificate  to  a 
high  school  diploma  has  played  a  large  part  in  the  falling  off  of  the 
number  of  boys.  When  a  way  was  open  by  which  boys  could  complete 
in  four  years  what  was  held  to  be  equivalent  to  a  high  school  course  and 
a  normal  course,  a  good  number  were  ready  to  enter  upon  it ;  but  on 
graduation  from  a  high  school,  with  a  choice  open  to  them  of  a  normal 
school  course,  a  university  course,  or  a  business  career  promising  far 
better  pay  than  that  of  teaching,  the  ncfrmal  school  course  was  seldom 
chosen. 

/Second— The  steady  decrease  in  the  number  of  female  students.  In 
1899  and  1900  there  were  in  Southern  California  relatively  few  high 
schools.  It  was  easier  and  more  satisfactory^  in  every  way  for  many 
students  who  contemplated  teaching  to  enter  the  normal  school  and 
combine  academic  and  professional  study  than  to  leave  home  to  attend 
a  high  school,  and  follow  that  by  further  absence  from  home  to  attend 
a  normal  school.  But  at  about  this  time  new  stimulus  was  given  to 
secondary  education  by  the  establishment  of  union  high  schools.  As 
a  result  of  this  movement  the  number  of  students  who  desired  to  take 
their  academic  training  at  the  normal  school  rapidly  diminished,  and 
its  enrollment  not  only  grew  smaller,  but  consisted  increasingly  of  those 
whose  academic  study  had  been  done  in  the  high  schools. 

Since  the  opening  of  the  school  year  1904-5,  when  the  four-year  course 
was  discontinued,  only  high  school  graduates,  or  thase  having  equivalent 
preparation,   have  been   admitted.*      Since   admissions  have   for   two 

*  An  exception  was  made  in  favor  of  a  few  students  who  were  able  to  fall  into  the 
classes  of  the  four-year  courses,  still  remaining. 
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ears  been  upon  the  high  school  basis,  it  is  not  probable  that  attendance 
rill  be  further  lessened;  indeed,  an  increase  from  this  time  forward  is 
xpeeted. 

Doubtless  it  is  true,  also,  that  the  San  Diego  Normal  School  has 
nroUed  many  students  from  San  Diego  and  vicinity  who  but  for  it 
irould  have  entered  this  institution;  but  the  leading  cause  of  the 
essened  attendance  is  that  before  referred  to. 

Third— Though  the  enrollment  has  steadily  diminished,  being  for 
he  year  just  closed  less  than  two  thirds  that  of  1900,  it  will  be  noted 
hat  there  is  no  corresponding  decline  in  the  number  of  graduates.  With 
he  smallest  attendance  for  eight  years,  the  past  year  has  registered  the 
argest  number  of  graduates  in  the  history  of  the  school.  I  take  it  that 
he  State  is  chiefly  interested,  not  in  the  number  of  studeuts  enrolled, 
mt  in  the  number  of  trained  teachers  sent  into  its  public  schools.  If 
his  is  the  true  measure  of  a  normal  schooFs  usefulness,  this  school  has 
lad  no  more  successful  year.  Of  the  eight  years  considered  in  this 
'eport,  during  the  first  six  the  school  a(hnitted  on  both  ninth  grade 
©rtificates  and  high  school  diplomas,  and  the  ratio  of  graduates  to 
inrollment  was  approximately  1  to  5.  During  the  two  years  when 
idmission  has  been  based  on  high  school  diplomas  only,  the  ratio  of 
nraduates  to  enrollment  has  been  approximately  1  to  3. 

Faurth— The  statements  relative  to  the  cost  per  graduate  are  of 
ralue  only  as  they  tend  to  show  that  under  the  present  plan  of  admission 
he  State  is  paying  less  for  every  teacher  sent  out  from  the  school  than 
t  did  when,  imder  the  former  system,  the  attendance  wastnuch  larger. 

At  a  meeting  of  the  Joint  Normal  School  Board  held  in  April,  1904, 
)r.  Lewis  S.  Thorpe,  of  the  Los  Angeles  Normal  School  Board,  read  a 
)aper  advocating  the  establishment  of  a  three-year  normal  school 
lourse,  and  set  forth  forcibly  the  benefits  that  would  accrue  from  such 
in  extension  of  the  two-year  course.  Briefly,  the  chief  of  these  were  as 
:ollows : 

1.  The  need  of  more  extensive  academic  preparation  by  teachers  of 
he  common  schools. 

2.  The  desirability  of  forming  a  course  more  attractive  than  the 
)resent  two-year  course,  which  because  of  its  brevity  necessarily  excludes 
iubjects  earnestly  desired  by  ambitious  students. 

3.  The  desirability  of  retaining  students  longer  in  the  school  to  more 
leeply  impress  them  with  its  spirit  and  aims. 

4.  To  bring  the  normal  school  and  the  universities  into  helpful  coop- 
jration  by  so  shaping  the  course  of  study  in  the  former  that  two  years 
»f  definite  credit  should  be  granted  to  its  graduates  by  the  latter. 

5.  As  a  result  of  the  more  attractive  course  and  the  establishment 
rf  such  relations  with  the  universities,  the  furnishing  of  sufficient  in- 
lucement  to  bring  a  larger  number  of  young  men  into  the  normal 
ichools. 

Following  the  discussion  of  Dr.  Thorpe's  paper,  permission  was  given 
>y  the  Joint  Board  for  the  establishment  at  Los  Angeles  of  the  course 
^commended. 

More  than  a  year  of  careful  study  was  given  by  tlie  F^^.exjW.'^  ^1  "Owna 
chool  to  the  forming  of  a  course  of  study  wWch  -woxAQl  mo^V  ^^t\ft^^ 
ulflll  the  purposes  bad  in  view.    This  study  of  tYie  sv\\i^%e\.  t^soW.^^  Va 
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the  recommendation,  by  the  Faculty,  first,  that  the  existing  two-year 
course  of  study  be  left  undisturbed ;  and  second,  that  an  optional  third 
year  be  added  to  the  course  and  be  made  to  include  the  desired  subjects. 
This  plan  was  approved  by  the  Board  of  Trustees  of  the  school.    Under 
the  proposed  plan  the  two  courses  will  be  identical  throughout  the  first 
year.    At  the  opening  of  the  second  year,  students  electing  the  longer 
course  will  take  some  professional  and  some  academic  work,  and  the  two 
lines  of  study  will  be  carried  on  side  by  side  for  the  remaining  two 
years  of  the  course. 

The  State  University  and  Leland  Stanford  University  have  both 
expressed  great  interest  in  the  plan,  and  both  have  given  it  their  entire 
approval.  Students  who  complete  the  longer  course  and  carry  with 
them  the  recommendation  of  the  normal  school  will  be  given  full  junior 
standing  in  either  university.  This  innovation  places  the  school  abreast 
of  the  most  advanced  normal  schools  of  the  country.  Several  important 
purposes  will  be  subserved  by  this  arrangement : 

^trs^— It  will  furnish  students  who  plan  to  teach  in  elementary  schools 
opportunity  to  enlarge  their  acquaintance  with  subjects  organically 
related  to  tiiose  which  they  will  be  called  upon  to  teach,  and  thus  directly 
strengthen  their  preparation ;  it  will  give  the  broader  outlook  so  much 
needed  by  all  the  instructors  of  youth;  it  will  more  perfectly  develop 
that  scholarship  and  culture  and  breadth  of  interest  which  are  the  true 
sources  of  every  inspiring  teacher's  power.  The  increased  efficiency 
thus  developed  will  much  more  than  compensate  students  for  the  addi- 
tional time  and  expense  required  to  complete  the  longer  course. 

/Second— The  extended  course,  begun  at  the  normal  school  and  com- 
pleted at  the  university,  will  serve  especially  to  prepare  teachers  for 
high  school  positions  and  for  principalships.  The  pursuit  of  academic 
and  professional  subjects  side  by  side  is  believed  to  be  distinctly 
advantageous  to  both.  From  the  beginning  the  student  became  accus- 
tomed to  study  not  merely  how  he  is  to  master  subjects,  but  how  he  is 
to  lead  others  to  master  them.  With  the  acquisition  of  scholarship  and 
culture,  interest  in  teaching  and  sympathy  with  learners  are  aroused 
and  developed.  The  prospective  high  school  teacher  or  principal  will  go 
from  the  normal  school  to  the  university  for  the  completion  of  his  course 
with  thorough  scholastic  preparation,  with  enthusiasm  for  his  profes- 
sion fully  developed,  with  at  least  one  year  of  valuable  experience,  and 
with  aims  clearly  and  intelligently  defined.  The  two  years  of  addi- 
tional study  necessary  to  obtain  a  degree  will  be  devoted  to  such  subjects 
as  have  special  interest  for  the  student  in  view  of  the  work  which,  as 
teacher  or  supervisor,  he  proposes  to  undertake.  Thus  the  normal  school 
and  university  courses,  combined  and  unified,  will  be  made  to  serve  in 
the  largest  possible  manner  to  equip  the  teacher  or  principal  for  pro- 
fessional efficiency. 

Third— The  advantages  of  this  arrangement  to  residents  of  Southern 
California,  especially,  in  point  of  convenience  and  economy  will  be 
apparent.  It  is  expected  that  many  ambitious  students,  unable  to  meet 
the  expenses  necessary  for  four  years  of  university  residence,  will  find 
it  possible  to  realize  their  aims  when  two  years  of  university  work  may 
be  taken  while  residing  at  home  or  in  the  near  vicinity.  Careful  esti- 
mates of  expenses  necessary  for  travel,  boarding,  laundry,  etc.,  indicate 
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that  for  students  living  at  home  the  outlay  required  for  the  completion 
of  the  two  courses  as  proposed  will  be  less  than  that  of  a  university 
course  alone,  under  the  usual  conditions  heretofore  existing. 

During  the  two  years  under  review,  the  work  of  the  school  has  been 
carried  on. with  little  change  as  to  general  plan  and  with  few  modifica- 
tions in  details  of  administration.  As  its  president  I  have  endeavored 
to  acquaint  myself  thoroughly  with  the  work  of  the  institution  and  to 
understaqd  its  relations  to  the  educational  work  of  the  State.  In  addition 
to  the  functions  ordinarily  performed  by  such  schools,  the  endeavor  has 
been  made  to  render  the  school  useful  to  teachers  not  in  regular  attend- 
ance upon  its  instructions.  In  the  pursuance  of  this  aim  Saturday 
classes  have  been  held  at  the  school  for  the  benefit  of  teachers  who  at 
that  time  only  are  free  to  attend  them.  The  experiment  has  been 
sufficiently  successful  to  lead  to  the  hope  that  further  efforts  in  this 
direction  would  be  appreciated.  Several  members  of  the  Faculty  have 
gone  to  neighboring  towns  and  met  groups  of  teachers  for  lectures,  con- 
ferences, etc.  All  this  work  has  been  without  other  expense  to  those 
benefited  than  payment  of  railroad  fare.  Our  teachers  are  neatly  to 
respond  to  what' they  believe  will  be  a  much  larger  demand  of  this  kind 
in  the  future. 

I  am  glad  to  report  the  election  for  next  year  of  a  graduate  of  the 
Agricultural  Department  of  the  State  University,  who  has  been  chosen 
for  the  especial  purpose  of  inaugurating  work  in  elementary  agriculture 
and  the  more  practical  forms  of  nature  study.  In  connection  with  this 
important  work  he  will  also  attempt  to  bring  the  museum  of  the  school 
into  more  helpful  relations  with  the  work  of  instruction.  Under  tho  best 
modem  administration  the  school  miLseum  bears  some  such  relation  to 
science  teaching,  nature  study,  geography,  etc.,  as  the  library  does  to 
literature  and  history. 

The  most  serious  criticism  that  can  be  brought  against  the  school 
(and  in  this  the  other  normal  schools  share)  is  connected  with  the 
course  of  study,  which  requires  too  many  hours  of  work  each  day  of 
students.  To  meet  the  requirements  of  the  State  Normal  Board  students 
are  compelled  to  carry  fidl  twenty-two  hours  of  recitation,  etc.,  a  week. 
This  is  a  dediand  which  not  only  overtaxes  strength,  but  also  prevents 
the  development  of  scholarly  habits.  There  is  not  time  enough  to  really 
study  anything  with  the  thoroughness  that  makes  for  culture  and 
scholarship.  In  my  judgment  no  student  should  be  permitted  to  carry 
to  exceed  twenty  hours  a  week,  including  prescribed  gymnasium  work. 
Hop-skip-and-jiunp  methods  of  work  are  as  deadly  in  a  normal  school 
as  they  are  in  a  university. 

In  closing  this  report  I  wish  to  call  attention  to  the  great  improve- 
ments made  in  our  buildings  and  appointments  during  the  past  year. 
An  excellent  heating  plant  has  been  installed,  furnishing  steam  heat 
to  all  parts  of  the  building  and  excellent  ventilation  to  nearly  all  the 
rooms.  In  addition,  the  building  has  been  straightened  up  and  made 
secure  by  rebuilding  the  foundation  in  part  and  repairing  the  super- 
structure. The  gymnasium  has  been  refloored,  ceiled,  and  furnished 
with  hot  water  as  well  as  cold  water  for  shower  baths.  The  eleetrie  bell 
system  has  been  remodeled  and  put  into  good  working  order.  In  short, 
the  building,  as  it  now  stands,  barring  certain  irremediable  defects,  is 
in  good  condition  and  serves  well  the  uses  of  the  seiiooY. 
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TABLE  No.  20-STATE  VORMAL  SCHOOLS— Continued. 
Receipts  fk*oni  all  Sources  for  the  School  Year  ending  June  80,  1906. 


Location  of  School. 


Balance  on 

Hand  at  Regin 

ning  of 

School  Year. 


Amount  Amount 

Received  from  Received  from 

State  i     Tuition  and 

Appropriation.  I  Other  Sources. 


Chico 

Los  Angeles I 

San  Diego | 

San  Francisco i 

San  Jos^  -- 

Totals I 


$67  24 

$45,100  00 

2,492  64 

104,000  00 

4,911  29 

33,500  00 

316  33 

178,500  00 

392  50 

57,000  00 

Total  Receipts 
from  all  Sources. 


$8,180  00 


$418,100  00 


$1,329  06  I 

208  25  I 

14  80 

1,576  33  I 

7  70  i 


$3,136  13 


$46,496  29 
106,700  89 

38,426  09 
180,392  66 

57.400  20 


$429,416  13 


Expenditures  for  the  School  Year  ending  June  80,  1905. 


Location  of 
School. 


Amount 

Paid  for 

Teachers' 

Salaries. 


I 


Amount 

I     Paid  for 

I    Janitors, 

Gardeners, 

I  Librarian, 

Supplies, 

Etc. 


Chico I  $27,809  00 

Los  Angeles  ....'     47,587  79 

San  Diego ,     24,391  73 

San  Francisco . . '     17,028  22 
San  Jos6 47,006  61 

Totals _..  $163,821  35 


Amount 

Paid  for 

Sites,  Build 

ings,  and 

Furniture. 


I    Amount     i 

Paid  for    : 

Library     \ 

I  Books  and  I 

;         for 

Apparatus. 


$6,984  25  I 
4,601  90 
6,a'36  55 

4,010  as  ' 

9,097  14  ; 


$28,228  75  ! 

1,12J>  26  I 

20,388  39  ' 

307  40  I 

2,068  51  I 


$908  08 
1,003  26 
2,366  75 
739  69 
1,088  67 


$30,749  87  I  $52,122  31  '     $6,106  45    $252,79il  98  '       $9,072  41 


ToUl 
Expendi- 
tures. 


Balance  on 

Hand  at 

Close  of 

School  Year. 


$63,930  06  I 

54,322  21  1 

53,203  42  ! 

22,083  34  i 

59,260  93  11 


$67  24 

2,536  66 

5,322  56 

406  94 

739  01 


Expenditures  for  the  School  Year  ending  June  30,  1906. 


Location  of 
School. 


I  Amount 
Paid  for     | 

I  Teachers' 
Salaries. 


Amount 

Paid  for 

Janitors, 

Gardeners, 

Librarian. 

Supplies, 

Etc. 


Chico !  $27,596  00  ' 

Los  Angeles  ....i     50,615  20  I 

San  Diego !     24,416  35 

San  Francisco -I     20,479  28  1 
San  Jos^ ...1     43,735  10  | 

Totals |$166,841  93  ! 


$6,869  14 
4,362  46 

10,586  07 
3,690  52 
8,000  24 


Amount 
Paid  for 

Sites.  Build- 
ings, and 

Furnitiire. 


Amount     i 
Paid  for 
Library 

Boolcs  and 
for         I 

Apparatus. 


$9,912  72 
44,951  34  I 

1.48:^  97 
53,686  49 

1,821  86 


$752  ;^ 

1,244  77 

86i»  49 

355  96 

698  50 


Total 
Expendi- 
tures. 


I  Balance  on 
Hand  at 
Close  of 

•School  Year. 


II 


$45,130  24 
101,173  77 
37,355  88  ' 
78,212  25 
54,255  70  ] 


$l,:i66  U'> 

5,527  12 

1.070  21 

102,180  41 

3.144  50 


$33,508  43  I  $111,856  38       $3,921  10    $316,127  84  '   $113,288  »J 


Location  of    j   Area  of 
School.      iCJroiinds. 


Valuation  of  Property,  1905. 


1 


I  Apparatus.       Total. 


Chico 

Los  Angeles 
San  Diego . . . 
San  Francisco 
San  Jos^ 

Totals 


'    8.00  I   $8,000  '  $158,500  $6,750  00  | $14,100  00  i  $6,:i0()  00  $193,650  Oi» 

4.50   243,000  i  153,030  I  7,^300  00  ,  5,000  00  4,000  (K)  4i'2„V^i  00 

16.50  '   30,000  '  126,000  {),r^^  66  I  5.358  54  5,006  86  175,905  IJH 

-1-- , I  1,500  00  1  4,200  00  1   500  00'  6,200  00 

8.30  I   .50,000  I  213,224  10,U0(>  00  '  11,900  (k.i  8,700  00  '  293,824  tt) 


37.30  $331,000  ;  $650,774  $35,289  66  !$40,55«  54  l$24,506  86  $1,082,129  06 
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TABLE  No.  20. 


STATISTICS  OF  STATE  NORMAL  SCHOOLS. 


Teaehen  Employed. 


Location  of  School. 


Mfii.        I     Women.     ,       Total. 

-       I      .       ,-    ,    .- 

VM\b    I  1904;.  !   l«H)r).  '  V.m.    I  190.').      1006. 


Chico 

Los  Angeles  . . 

San  Diego 

San  Francisco 
San  Jostf 

Totals 


Ti 

7 

14 

13 

20 

20 

9 

9 

20 

19 

29  ■ 

28 

6 

6 

10 

10 

16 

16 

5 

.> 

8 

12 

13 

17 

10 

10 

20 

23 

30 

33 

36 

37 

72 

77 

108  1 

114 

Attendance. 


Normal  Departmknt. 


TltAI.MN<i    DKI'AKTMKNT. 


Location  of 
School. 


Men. 


Women. 


Total. 


Chico 

Los  Angeles. 
San  Diego... 
San  Pran'co 
San  Jos6  — 


Hov.s. 


(iirls. 


Total. 


1905.   1906.  •  iy05  :  1906.   190.').   l^Ki.   190:>.   19(m>.   lyoT).   IIHH'..  VA)'}.   ,  1906. 


19  ! 
30  I 

II 
40 

"i 


58  258  '  328  301 

9  |.  451  I  411  ,1  470  I 

22  I  216  '  235  '  246 

0  177  '  220  ,  178 

60  I  568  681  I  608 


386 
420  , 
257 
220 
741 


Totals 133      149  ;  1,670   1,875    l,8a3   2,<r24 


■I 


120 
237  i 
85 
217 
144  ! 


81 W 


97 
217 

91 
175 
18,^ 


185 
314 
101 
178 
lOi) 


I 


140 
303 
132 
225 
169 


I  ;50.'> 
;  551 

II  1H6 
395 
253 


..!_ 


237 
520 
223 
400 
352 


IVCi  '     887       JM)9  ,  im)      1,732 


Beeetpts  fk*om  all  Sourees  for  the  School  Year  ending  June  30,  1905. 


Location  of  School. 


Chico 

\a)9  Angeles  .. 

San  Diego 

San  Francisco 
San  Jos^ 

Totals 


Balance  on 

Hand  at  Begin- ; 

ning  of 

School  Year. 

Amount 
Received  from 

State 
Appropriation. 

133,800  00 
53,0(K)  (K)  i 
36,000  (K)  ! 
20.500  OJ) 
56.0(X)  (N) 

Amount 
lUM-eived  from 
T\iition  and 
Other  Sources.   ' 

Total  Receiptfl 
from  all  Sources. 

|2f»,132  22 

3,770  82 

22,515  14 

682  68 

3,iK)7  34 

$1,065  10 
88  05 
10  84 

i,:^07  m 

2  60 

$<J3,997  32 
r»(i,858  87 
58,525  98 
22,490  28 
59,!I9»»  IK 

160.098  20 

$1«9,31X>  {t\ 

^\A';\  v^ 

V^X.HS'v^l'S 

16—8PI 
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TABLE  No.  20-STATE  NORMAL  SCHOOLS— Continued. 
Receipts  fk*oni  all  Sourees  for  the  School  Year  ending  June  80,  1906. 


Location  of  School. 


I      Balance  on 

Hand  at  Regln- 
I         ningof 
School  Year. 


I 


Amount 
Received  from 

State 
Appropriation. 


Chico 

Los  Angeles  .. 

San  Diego 

San  Francisco 
San  Jos^ 


Totals. 


167  24 

2,492  64 

4,911  29 

316  33 

392  60 


m5,ioooo 

104,000  00 
33,500  00 

178,600  00 
57,000  00 


$8,180  00  I         $418,100  00 


Amount 
Received  from 

Tuition  and 
Other  Sources. 


Total  Receipl^ 
from  all  Souroes. 


$1.329  05 

208  25 

14  80 

1,576  33 

7  70 


$46,496  2» 
106,700  89 

38,426  OH 
180,392  66 

57.4^0  2«:) 


$3,136  13  $429,416  IH 


Expenditures  for  the  School  Year  ending  June  80,  1905. 


Location  of 
School. 


Amount 

Paid  for 

Teachers' 

Salaries. 


Amount 

Paid  for 

Janitors, 

Gardeners, 

Librarian, 

Supplies, 

Etc. 


Amount 
Paid  for 
Sites,  Build- 
ings, and 
Furniture. 


Amount 
Paid  for    ' 
Library     i 
Books  and  I 
for 


Apparatus. 


Total 
Expendi- 
tures. 


I 


Balance  on 
Hand  at 

ClOJH?  of 

chool  Year. 


Chico I  $27,809  00 

Los  Angeles  ....  I  47,587  79 

San  Diego 24,391  73 

San  Francisco . . ,  17.026  22 

San  Jo86 1  47,006  61 

Totals $l(i3,821  35 


$6,984  25  ! 
4,601  90  I 
6,056  55  I 
4,010  03  , 
9,097  14  I 


$28,228  75  | 

1,12})  26  I 

20,388  39  I 

307  40 
2,068  51  ' 


$908  08  I 
1,003  26 
2,366  76  I 
739  69  ! 
1,088  67  I 


$63,930  06 
54,322  21 
53,203  42 
22,083  34 
59,260  93 


$67  24 

2,536  66 

5.322  66 

406  91 

73JI01 


$30,749  87  I  $52,122  31  |     $6,106  45  |$252,79f»  98  $9,072  41 


Expenditures  for  the  School  Year  ending  June  30,  1906. 


Location  of 
School. 


Chico 

Los  Angeles  ... 

San  Diego 

San  Francisco . 
San  Jos6 


Amount 
Paid  for 
Teachers' 
Salaries. 


Amount 
Paid  for 
Janitors, 
Gardeners, 
Librarian, 
Supplies, 


.Vmount 
I     Paid  for 
Sites.  Build- 
i    ings,  and 
i  Furniture. 


$27,696  00 
60,615  20  ! 
24,416  35  I 
20,479  2«  i 
43,735  10  I 


$6,869  14  I 
4,362  46  ! 

10,686  07  I 
3,690  52  ! 
8,000  24 


$9,912  72 
44,951  34  I 

1,48:^  97 
53,686  49 

1,821  86 


Amount 
Paid  for 
Library 

Books  and 
for 

Apparatus. 


$752  m 

1,244  77 

869  49  I 

355  96 

698  50 


Total  Balance  on 

Expendi-         "*"<^  *J 


$45,130  24 

101,173  77  , 

37,355  88 

78,212  25 

54,255  70 


$l,;i66  U') 

5.527  12 

1,070  21 

1(p2,180  41 

3.144  .W 


Totals $166,841  93  |  $33,508  43    $111,856  38  '     $3,921  10  ,$316,127  84      $113,2X8  2i» 


Valuation  of  Property,  1905. 


'S'hmil.       llnmnds .  '  ^'"'""*^'*-    Buildings.   FurnituriM  Lil.rnrlos.     Apparatus.        ToihI. 


'    Acrett.  I 

Chico I          8.00        $8,000      $158,500  $<>,7r)0  (K)  i$14,U>(.)  00  '  $(J,;«)0  00  $ia3,U')<>  <»• 

Los  Angeles.           4.50  |    243,000  i     153,a'iO       7..'i00  00  i     5,000  00  '  4,0iK>  00  412,.Vx»  00 

'6.50         30,000        126,000       9,r>:^$»  66  '     5,358  54  5,006  86  175.90.">  Ui 

i ' 1,500  00  1     4,200  00'  500  00  6,200  00 

8.30  i      50,000       213,224  1(),00<>  00  '   11.900  Ol.  8,700  00  293,824  0i» 


San  Diego 
San  Francisco 
San  Jos6 


Totals  . 


37.30     $.331,000     $650,774  |$:i'),289  66  !$40,558  54  !$24.;X«>  86  |$1,082,129  06 


te 
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TABLE  No.  20-STATE  NORMAL  SCHOOLS— Continued. 


Location  of 
School. 


Valuation  of  Ppoperty,  1906. 


Area  of 
Orounds.  I 


Orouuds.  Buildings. 


Chico 

Los  Angeles. I 
San  Diego...' 
SanFranciscoi 
SanJosd     ..  ! 


AcrtH. 

8.00 

4.50 

16.50 

.87 

8.30 


Totals  . 


18,000 
250,000 
30,000 
50.000 
50,000 


$168,500 

186,000 

126.500 

3,000 

48,790 


Furniture. 


$6,75U  (K) 

7,500  00 

10,006  29 

578  19 

10,000  00 


38.17  I  1388,000  ;  1531.790   $34,8.S4  48 


LibrurioB.    ApparatuH. 


Total. 


$14,100  00 

6,000  00 

6,031  57 

3a5  96 

ll,iKK)  00 


$38,367  53   $24,203  09  $1.017,n>5  10 


$6,300  00 
4,000  00 
5,203  09 

'8,766  00 


$203, 

452 

177 

58 

129, 


650  00 
,500  00 
,740  95 
,914  15 
'M.)  00 


Number  of  Volumes  In  Libraries. 


1905. 


Lo4:ation  of 
School. 


At  Begin 

:  ning  of 

Year. 


Chico --  11,308 

Los  Angeles...  12,292 

San  Diego 3,560  ] 

San  Francisco .  7,457 

San  Jos^ 8,600 

Totals 43,217 


Bought 

or 
Donated 
during 
<     Year. 
_J_     _    _. 

856 
858 
1,155 
909 
440 


LoHt  or 
Worn 
Out  dur- 
ing Yriir. 


10 
47  ! 
H  I 
33(i 


At  Begin- 
ning of 
I     Year. 


12,154 
l3,l(Ki 
4,707 
8,030 
9,040 


12,154  1 

13,103  , 

4,707 

8,030 

9,040 


4,218 


401 


47.034        47.0:^ 


Bought 

or 

Donated 

during 

Year. 


475 
1,178 
1,000 
3,4i« 

520 


Lost  or 
Worn 
Out  dur- 
ing Year, 


51 
19 

8,5;i'> 


6,667 


8,6:^ 


Total. 


12.604 
14,230 
5,688 
2.!»,9 
9,560 

45,071 
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TABLE  No.  20— STATE  NORMAL  SCHOOLS— Continued. 


Number  of  Graduates  Sinee  Opsanlzatlon. 


Los  Anoele}<. 


San  Diego,      j  San  FRANCisa). 


San  JosI^. 


(Organized  1882.)|(Organized  1897.)!  (Organized  1899.)j|(Organized  1862.) 


1863 
1864 
1865 
1866 
1867 
1868 
1869 
1870 
1871 
1872 
1873 
1874 
1875 
1876 
1877 
1878 
1879 
1880 
1881 
1882 
1883 
1884 
1885 
1886 
1887 
1888 
1889 
1890 
1891 
1892 
1893 
1894 
1895 
1896 
1897 
1898 
18$)9 
1900 
1901 
1902 
190:^ 
1901 
1905 
1906 


§ 
? 


3  i  £ 


B        2L 


3  I  ^ 


3 
6 
5 
3 
3 
9 

3 ; 

3  1 

6 
16 
12  i 

(> 

9  ; 

5 

9 


0  4 

1  I  18 


14 
18 
27 
27 
49 
35 
30 
IT 
:M} 
53 
37 
%% 
fi3 

i>3 

4a 


2* 

n 
X'. 

2o 

4.> 

at  rl 

40 

41 

61 

40 

m 

53 


3 

6 
11 

4 

4 
10 

9  ' 

^  I 
11  i 
11 
12 
10 

7 
W 

it 
11 

10 
10 

ft 

6 
3 


19 
29, 
32  ' 
44  , 
31 
47 
41  I 
62  ! 
72 
80  , 
65  i 
72  i 
55 
48 


22 

35  \][\"\\["    '...'.  ."'.'.  ...... 

43  I  .- _..; I- 

48i. ; 1.. 

:i5  ' , 

57  ..-- 17  I  112 


4 
8 
4 
11 
3 
4 
4 
4 

4  , 
5 

9  : 

8 

6, 
10 

8 

6 

2 
13  ! 
14 
16 
13 
18 
11  I 


19  , 

25 

'27 

37 

26 

40 

17 

13 

16 

28 

36 

30 

36 

48 

36 

41 

32 

62 

79  I 

72 

96 

82 

87 


4 

19 
23 
33 
31 
48 
29 
44 
21 
17 
20 
33 
45 
38 
42 
58 
44 
47 
34 
75 
93 
88 
109 
100 
98 


18  I  103  I  121 


49  , 
71 


14  •  142 
8   96 


78 '■ __..! 10,  99 


91 
76  I 
84  I 
65 
55 


78  !  88  I 

102  '  107  ' 

103  114 
120  1  130  , 

97  !  107  I 

103  111  I 

84  92  , 

115  i  120  I 

153  '  156  i 


3 

23 

2«) 

6 

20 

25 

5 

42 

47 

1   2 

61 

6;^ 

6 

3J) 

45 

5 

39 

44 

1 

36 

37 

0  !  m 

0  33 

0  ,  54 

0  I  40 

0  46 

0  CA 


5  1.131 
10  !  124 
8  148 
13  ,  153 
10  99 
5  ,  81 
10  100 
12  1  110 
8  82 
20  ,  158 
54  I  18  193 
40  I  14  '  135 
46  6  '  147 
64    7  I  162 


36 

;i3 


129 
156 
104 
109 
136 
134 
156 
166 
109 
86 
110 
122 
90 
178 

I  211 
149 
153 

I  109 


Totals  .1  105     fWfT  I  672     182  1652  1834  ^     27     260     287  ;       0     273     273  ;  410  3466     3876 


Total  number  of  jjraduates— Men 724 

Women 6,218 

6,(H2 
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TABLE  No.  21. 

Number  of  Graduates  of  High  Sehools  for  the  Year  Closing  June  80,  1905,  that  En- 
tered State  Normal  Sehools  during  the  Sehool  Tear  Closing  June  80,  1906. 


Counties. 

Chico.        1 

Los  Angeles.  1 

Ban  Diego. 
Boys.     Girls. 

San  Francisco. 

i      San  Jo86. 

Boys. 

Girls.  1 

Boys. 

1 
Girls,  j 

, 

Detailed  report,  and  records  from  which  it  was  made,  were  burned  in  the  San  Francisco  tire  of  April  18,  1906.         

j  Boys.     Girls. 

Alameda .  _ . 

! 4 

Alpine 

:::::::::::::::::: 

Amador 1 il L-      _- 

1 

Butte 

5 

;:::::::::::::! 

1             1 

Calaveras 

1            1 

:                ' 

Colusa 

1 j 

:::.::;::;.:.: 

Contra  Costa  .. 

,             I 

1 

4 

Del  Norte 

El  Dorado.-  .  . 

Fresno  - 

I:;::;;'! i? 

Glenn    

1 

■| 

Humboldt 

Invo        -     







2 

kern.;:;.:::.:.!":::::!:::::::::::: 

I 

i 

Kings  

. 

3              6 

Lake 



1 

Lassen 

Los  Angeles 

Madera 

37 

1 



."....          i 

Marin 



Mariposa 



Menuocino    . 

4 

Merced 

3 

Modoc 

Mono.  

...... 

Monterey 

Napa    -  -* 



o 

Nevada 

Orange  . ._ 

Placer  

6' 

1     1 

2 

, i      -^ 

Plumas 

Riverside 





1 

' 

Sacramento 

1 

San  Benito 

3 

San  Bernardino 

3 

1 

lU 

1 

San  Diego 

San  Francisco.. 



San  Joaquin 



San  Luis  Obispo 
San  Matoo 

1           1 

2 

8 

Santa  Barbara  . 

1 

1 

,                          1 

Santa  Clara 





'2             51 

Santa  Cruz i 

Shasta l 

Sierra ! 



. 1 

Siskiyou 

Solano 

1 

1 

Sonoma ...i 

" 

9 

Stanislaus.. .. 

0 

Sutter : 1 

Tehama    1 , 

Trinity. 

1 

Tulare -  -     i 

1 

- 

Tuolumne 

Ventura   j. 

L 

5 

Yolo 1 

1 

i-                        3 

Yuba       

' j 

1 

1 1 

Totals 

1 

6 

54 

18  i 

1          5  j        1:34 
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TABLE  No.  22. 


Number  of  Graduates  of  High  Schools  for   the  Year  Cloflnff  June   80,   1006,  that 
Entered  Universities  In  California  during  the  Year  Closing  June  80,  1006. 


University  of  California  and  Affiliated  Colleges. 


I' 


Counties. 


no,.ir^i«*^  Medical     f    Hastings    ' 

isericeie} .    i  Department. !|  Law  School. , 


Dental 
College. 


r 


Leland 
StanfordJr. 
University. 


BoyH.  j  Girls. ,,  Boys,  i  GirlH.  I'  Boys.  Girls.  '|  Boys. !  Girls.  |  Boys.  Girls. 


I 


-I. 


:r"4i 


-I 


51- 

i  " 

o 

"  I 


Alameda 

Alpine 

Amador 

Butte  

Calaveras  — 

Colusa 

Contra  Costa 
Del  Norte  ... 
El  Dorado. -- 

Fresno 

Glenn 

Humboldt  .. 

Inyo 

Kern 

Kings 

Lake 

Lassen i i 

Los  Angeles -.'      27 

Maderu | | 

Marin ..: 

Mariposa i i 

Mendocino |        2  1 

Merced 4 

Modoo  ....| I 

Mono  — 

Monterey i        1  | 

Napa. .- 1       4 

Neva<ia  6  ! 

Orange 5 

Placer - i        2  I 

Plumas 


60        64  l! 


Riverside 

Sacramento 

Sail  Benito 

San  Bernardino.. 

San  Diego 

San  Francisco  .. 

San  Joaquin 

San  Luis  Obispo  . 

San  Mateo 

Santa  Barbara  .. 

Santa  Clara 

Santa  Cruz 

Sbasta  .   

Sierra 

Siskiyou 

Solano 

Sonoma 

Stanislaus 

Sutter 

Tehama 

Trinity .-. 

Tulare 

Tuolumne 

Ventura 

Yolo 

Yuba 


*r 


15  1 

1  '■■ 

V. 


Totals 256  1 


---,1 
2 


8  I 


2 


21  I' 


V 

J  I' 

« I, 

4 


1  i. 

1, 

2  1 

5i' 

9 

8; 

4  i 

8 

2  1. 

8  I 


o 


» i 

11 

3 

:'::::::::::,■  :■:::.. 

...  J 1 

....... 

1 , 

I--  - 

1             • 

I     :  ■"::: 

3  , 

_.--..i - . 

^1 

1 

2, 

■:;::;::::;:r:::::i:-:- 

1 

36  ' 

1 
1    . 

-s!: 

1 

16 

^::7|;e! 

1  '. 

'■ 1 

"  r'".:::;:' 



4  ' 

1 

2 

1 1 

_  _ 

2 

1 

1  1 

2,. 

1 

6 
12 
24  . 

3  ' 

r 

42 
1 

f> 

■•■■3'i"::::i 

1 

""{> 

..' i 

H 

5     

6 

.:::;;:::::. 

•) 

2    

,. 1 

1        1    

1 

;"""";  ::::::i:::::;, :::::. 

! 

3 

2  . 
2 

.... 

'        5   

2 

4 

1 

4 

% 

• 

28  1 

w' 

M 
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CALIFORNIA  POLYTECHNIC  SCHOOL 


By  LEROY  ANDERSON,  Director. 


The  school  closed  its  third  year  on  June  15,  1906,  at  which  time  it 
held  its  first  graduating  exercises.  The  three  years  have  been  a  process 
of  growth  and  of  the  development  of  the  ideas  and  ideals  on  which  the 
school  was  established.  The  management  of  the  school  feeLs  that  it  has 
made  for  itself  a  place  among  the  State  educational  institutions.  It 
differs  in  organization  and  aim  from  any  of  the  other  educational 
institutions  heretofore  established  by  the  State,  and  was  thus  more  or 
less  of  an  experiment.  It  has,  however,  passed  the  experimental  stages 
and  is  so  well  and  firmly  established  as  to  command  the  attention  of  the 
educators  of  the  country. 

The  school  in  its  curriculum  is  modeled  after  the  land-grant  colleges 
which  were  established  in  the  various  states  and  territories  under  tibe 
provisions  of  the  Morrill  Act  of  1862.  It  has  been  our  endeavor  to  follow 
as  closely  as  possible  the  successes  of  those  institutions,  and  to  follow 
their  methods  in  so  far  as  it  was  advisable  in  an  institution  of  a  purely 
secondary  grade.  It  is  the  first  attempt  by  a  State  in  the  United  States 
to  establish  a  secondary  industrial  school  separate  and  distinct  from  any 
other  institution.  Inasmuch  as  the  methods  of  instruction  and  courses 
of  study  in  the  industrial  colleges  have  been  so  thoroughly  worked  out, 
it  has  been  largely  a  matter  of  adaptation  to  fit  them  to  a  school  of 
secondary  grade.  The  courses  of  study  include  agriculture,  mechanics, 
and  household  arts. 

The  student's  time  is  divided  about  equally  between  recitation  and 
class  work  on  the  one  hand,  and  laboratory,  shop,  or  field  work  on  the 
other.  On  the  whole  it  is  probable  that  the  Polytechnic  gives  a  larger 
amount  of  shop  and  field  work  than  is  included  in  similar  courses  in 
the  land-grant  colleges.  This  being  true,  the  school  has  not  been  able 
to  fulfill  the  requirements  for  entrance  to  the  university,  as  so  much 
time  is  given  to  technical  work,  which  is  not  yet  looked  upon  as  an 
important  university  entrance  requirement. 

This  styte  of  work  is  peculiarly  adapted  to  young  people  who  have 
just  finished  the  grammar  school.  Field  work,  gardening,  horticulture, 
animal  husbandry,  dairying,  and  the  like  are  attractive  to  those  inter- 
ested in  agriculture.  In  like  manner  forging,  carpentry,  electrical  and 
other  laboratories  are  attractive  to  those  interested  in  mechanics. 
Sewing,  dressmaking,  cooking,  and  other  household  occupations  appeal 
to  the  girls,  who  are  usually  domestically  inclined.  All  of  this  work 
has  an  cfducational  value,  which  is  increased  and  enhanced  by  the* 
academic  and  scientific  studies  which  are  made  to  coordinate  with  the 
laboratory  and  .field  work. 
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TABLE    No.    28— STATISTICS  OF 


CALIFORNIA   POLYTECHNIC   SCHOOL  FOR   1905 
AND  1906. 


Nambep  of  teaehen  employed- 

Men 

"Women 


Total 


Nambep  of  students  enpolled,  1905— 
First  year—    Boys,  34;  Girls,  12. 
Second  year— Boys,  11;  Girls,    2. 


46 
13  1 


Total- 


Boys,  46;  Girls,  14 _•  . 


59 


Namber  of  students  enpolled,  1906— 
First  year-    Boys,  43;  Girls,  21. 
Second  year— Boys,  15;  Girls,    8. 
Thirdyear—   Boys,    9;  Girls,    4. 


Total- 


Boys,  67;  Girls,  33. 


Namber  of  graduates,  1906— 
Boys,  4;  Girls,  4 


Flnanelal  Statement— 
Receipts — 

Balance  on  hand  July  1 

From  State  apportionment 

Prom  laboratory  fees 

Prom  dormitory 

Prom  farm,  dairy,  poultry,  and  power  house. 

Total  receipts  from  all  sources 

Expeiiditn  res — 
For  teachers'  salaries 


For  janitors'  salaries 

For  services  on  farm  and  grounds 

For  supplies 

For  buildings  and  sites 

For  books  and  magazines 

For  printing. 

For  trustees^  expenses 

For  improvement  of  grounds 

For  contingent  supplies. 

For  pay  of  engineers  and  assistants  (students). 

Total  expenses  for  year .  . . 

Balance  on  hand  June  3() 


Valuation  of  State  property— 
Area  of  grounds,  281.04  acres. 

Valuation  of  grounds 

Valuation  of  buildings 

Valuation  of  furniture 

Valuation  of  library  

Valuation  of  apparatus 

Valuation  of  farm  stock  and  tools 

Totals -. 


64 
23 
13 


100 


$10,269  76  , 

$4,182  53 

17,201  25  1 

74,147  00 

692  60 

920  40 

3,508  00 

4,350  15 

947  00 

812  81 

1:^2,618  60 

$84,412  89 

$9,M5  00 

$15,283  31 

'    1,088  00 

618  90 

2,134  00 

2Am  55 

'    3,182  74 

10,287  20 

5,275  55 

8,68i3  33 

487  43 

480  05 

469  00 

400  00 

571  19 

214  35 

9i*9  46 

2,45i*  30 

4.683  70 

6.168  27 

fK>2  00 

$28,436  07 

$48,407  26 

$4,1«2  53 

$36.005  63 

$H»,000  W 

$12,IM»  OU 

54,000  00 

69,0<I0  00 

3,3(K)  00 

3,80l»  00 

750  00 

l,-200  00 

1,500  00 

5,000  00 

3,000  00  ' 

5,000  00 

$72,550  00  j 

$86,000  00 

STATE  TEXT-BOOKS. 
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STATE  TEXT-BOOKS. 


The  following  prices  of  State  text-books  were  fixed  by  the  State  Board 
of  Education  for  the  school  year  ending  June  30,  1906: 


Name  of  Book. 


Cost  Price  at 
Sacramento. 


Primer  (new) i  20  cents. 

First  Reader  (new) I  24  cents. 

Second  Reader  (new) 28  cents. 

Third  Reader  (new) 42  cents. 

Fourth  Reader  (new) ,  49  cents. 

SpeUer 19  cents. 

First  Book  in  Arithmetic  (new)  28  cents. 

Grammar  School  Arithmetic  —  50  cents. 

EngUsh  Lessons,  Book  1 |  28  cents. 

English  Lessons,  Book  II. 46  cents. 

Introductory  History 45  cents. 

Grammar  School  History 81  cents. 

Introductory  Geography 55  cents. 

Grammar  School  Geography ..  .  98  cents. 

Physiology' and  Hygiene 41  cents. 

Revised  First  Reader 16  cents. 

Revised  Fourth  Reader 53  cents. 

First  Reader  (old  series) _  15  cents. 

Second  Reader  (old  series) 33  cents. 

Third  Reader  (old  series) 40  cents. 

EnglishGrammar  (old  series)-..  42  cents. 

U.  8.  History  (old  series^ 50  cents. 

Elemen*yGeography(ola  series).  50  cents. 
Advanced  Geography  (old  series)  |1.<>2 


Postage  per 
Book. 


5  cents. 

5  cents. 

7  cents. 

8  cents. 

11  cents. 

6  cents. 

7  cents. 
10  cents. 

7  cents. 

9  cents. 
10  cents. 
14  cents. 

9  cents. 
22  cents. 

8  cents. 

4  cents. 

7  cents. 

5  cents. 

8  cents. 

12  cents. 
8  cents. 

12  cents. 
10  cents. 
18  cents. 


By  Mail. 


25  cents. 
29  cents. 
35  cents. 
50  cents. 
60  cents. 
25  cents 
35  cents. 
60  cents. 
35  cents. 
55  cents. 
55  cents. 
95  cents. 
64  cents. 
11.20 

49  cents. 
20  cents. 
60  cents. 
20  cents. 
41  cents. 
52  cents. 

50  cents. 
62  ci'Uts. 
W  rents. 

if  1.20 


:  Price  to  Pupils 

from  ReUil 
i       Dealers. 


25  cents. 
29  cents. 
35  cents. 
50  cents. 
60  cents. 
25  cents. 
35  cents. 
60  cents. 
35  cents. 
55  cents. 
55  cents. 
95  cents. 

64  cents. 
11.20 

49  cents. 
20  cents. 
60  cents. 
20  cents. 
40  cents. 
55  cents. 

50  cents. 

65  cents. 
60  cents. 

$1.20 


The  following  table  shows  the  number  of  books  sold  prior  to  July  1, 
1904,  and  the  amount  of  money  received  for  them ;  also  the  royalty 
paid  for  the  use  of  plates  of  certain  books: 


Name  of  Book. 


Number. 


Amount. 


School  Book 
Fund. 


Royalty  Fund. 


Revised  First  Reader 

Revised  Second  Reader 

Revised  Third  Reader | 

Re/ised  Fourth  Reader 

Speller _ 

Irimary  Number  Lessons ! 

Advanced  Arithmetic 

Grammar  School  Arithmetic ...  I 

Lessons  in  Language 

Revised  English  Grammar j 

History^  Grammar  School 

U.  8.  History  (old  series) i 

Elementary  Geography 

Introductory  Geography 

Advanced  Geography 

Grammar  School  Geography 

Physiology..., .. 

Civil  Government 

First  Reader  (old  series) 

Second  Reader  (old  series) 

Third  Reader  (old  series) , 

English  Grammar  (old  series)  .. 

Primer(new) 

Second  Render  (new) ! 

Totals ..  ! 


340,«H 
267,042 
2a3,156 
159,072 
:^68,116 
248,178 
343,514 
2,029 
255,315 
145,583  i 
32,862 
137,434 
262,224  I 

l,{i40 

l.').5,ai9 

1,517 

100,.361  I 

49,638 

337,952 

230,696 

12f),843 

112,567  I 

267 

268 


$54,495  04 

74,771  76 

89.388  64 

84,308  16 

90,482  25 

49,577  48 

140,229  .36 

1,014  50 

(J3,828  2.5 

68,424  01 

26,618  22 

J)6,203  80 

131,112  00 

1,067  00 

158,425  38 

1,486  m 

46,680  50 

22,K^^  48 

.50,692  80 

74,956  44 

(M),116  fMJ 

47,278  14 

53  40 

75  04 


4.052,.327  $1,440,119  27 


$54,495  04  I 

74,771  76  

89,388  VA 

84,:^08  16  __ 

t)0,482  25 

49,577  48  , 

140,229  36  

7.W  73  $263  77 

63,828  25 

68,424  01  

16,759  62  9,858  60 

96.2a3  80  

131,112  00  

824  50  242  50 

158,425  :^8  

1.0(J1  !X)  424  76 

46,680  .50 

22,8:^3  48  

50,6J)2  80  

74,^^)6  44 

66,116  96  

47,278  14  I 

40  58  12  82 

55  74  19  :^0 
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REPORT  OP  SUPERINTENDENT  OF  PUBLIC   INSTRUCTION. 


Total  Nmiibw  of  State  Toxt- Books  Sold  from  July  1,  1904,  to  June  80,  1906,  and  the 
Total  Amount  of  Honey  Paid  Into  State  Treasury  ft*om  Such  Sales. 


Name  of  Book. 


Third  Reader  (old  series) 

First  Reader  (revised)    , 

Second  Reader  (revised) ! 

Third  Reader  (revised).. I 

Fourth  Reader  (revised) I 

Primer(new) 

First  Reader  (new) 

Second  Reader  (new) i 

Third  Reader  (new)  ' 

Fourth  Reader  (new) | 

Speller(old) 

Primary  Number  Jjessons  (old).l 
First  Book  in  Arithmetic  (new). 
Gram.  School  Arithmetic(new).| 

Old  English  Grammar I 

Lessons  in  Language  (old) , 

Revised  English  Grammar  (old ){ 

English  Ijcssons,  Book  I 

English  Lessons,  Book  Il(now)j 

History  (old  series) ! 

Introductory  History  (new)  — , 
Grammar  School  History  (new)l 
Elementary  Geography  (old)...' 

Advanced  'Geography  (old) i 

Introductory  Geography  ( new) .' 
Grammar  School  Geog.  (new).. 

Physiology  (old) I 

Civil  Government  (old) , 


Number  Sold. 


I        Amount  of  Sales. 


Totals  - 


I 


1004-1905.         1905-1906. 


1904-1905.         19a>-1906. 


$0.40  I  589  I 

.16  ll  28,480  I 

.28  I  21,078  I 

.44  19,i»>5  ; 

.53  I'  12,907 

.20  2G7  1 

.24  |l 

.28  I  268  ; 

.42  !l 

.49, 

.19  l|  21,200 

.20  I  5,759   . 

.28  I'l .1 

.50  ;,  93,421  i 

.42  P  3  I 

.25  ,  15,83«>  :. 

.47  15,(K)3  I 

.28  ' 

.46  ,|. .1 

.50  I;  1  ' 

.45  ,  19,545  I 

.81  I'  22,015  I 

.50  I  15  , 

1.02  ll  4  ! 

..55  ;  69,048  I 

.98  'I  53,867  I 

..50  5,165  1 

.46  \  2,55(; 


378  I 

1,236 

2 

466 

74<) 

50,022  I 

46,a51  ll 

5;^,4M  I 

57,353  j 

51,867  l| 

22,915  I 

'24',.565  I 

31.654  I' 

12  I 


$235  60 

$151  20 

4,556  80 

197  76 

5,901  84 

56 

8,784  60 

205  04 

6,840  71 

395  38 

53  40 

10,004  40 

11,052  24 

75  04 

14,967  12 

24,088  26 

25,414  83 

4,(»28  00 

4,353  85 

1,151  80 

"^r^mo'^x 

9,9W 

1,184 

1,152 

1 

22,841 

17,612 

12 

2 

.30,537 

22,944 

2,2ii8 

829 


46,710  50 

1  26  I 
3,959  00  I 
7,375  71 


50  I 

8,795  25  , 

17,832  15  I 

7  50  I 

4  08  ! 

.37,Ji67  40  , 

52,789  66  ' 

2,582  50  I 

1,175  76  I 


15.827  00 
501 


4,6t>8  98 

331  52 

529  92 

50 

10,278  45 

14,2fk')  72 

6  00 

2  04 

16,7i>5  35 

22,4H.'>  12 

1,149  00 

381  34 

'I 


407.(582 


I 


4.50,(M)7  '  $210,838  06  '  $1^4.434  82 
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allowing  table  shows  the  number  and  value  of  printed  books  on 
ine  30, 1906,  according  to  the  records  of  the  State  Printing  Office: 


Name  of  Book. 


lew) 

ider  (new) 

;eader(new)  

ader  (new) : 

Leader  (new) 

>k  in  Arithmetic  (new)    

r  School  Arithmetic 

Lessons,  Book  I 

Lessons,  Book  II 

tory  History 

r  School  History  United  States. 

topy  Geography 

r  School  Geography 

IReader  

First  Reader 

Third  Reader.  

Fourth  Reader 


Number  of 
Rooks. 

Value. 

23,840 

$4,768  00 

29,821  1 

7,L'^7  IM 

27,0)3 

7,838  04 

32,228, 

18,635  76 

27,143  ' 

13,300  07 

5,997  i 

1,139  43 

24,098  1 

6,747  44 

18,552 

9,276  OC) 

28,776  1 

8,057  28 

28,183  , 

12,964  18 

32,570 

14,656  50 

17,138 

13,881  78 

20,987  1 

11,542  85 

18,156 

17,792  88 

383 

153  20 

153 

24  48 

79 

84  76 

27.  L 

143  63 

336,368  1 

$143,013  32 
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SUMMARY  OF  STATISTICS. 


33 
M 
12 


183 


435 

668 

10 

24 


HIGH  SCHOOLS. 

I  190.\                      1906. 

Number  of  counties  maintaining _ |  49 

High  School  districts —  ! 

County - 20 

City - -  i  32  I 

District -  .- !  34  ' 

Union 78 

Joint  Union ,  10  , 

I 1 

Total,  deducting  half  the  joint  districts 169 

Number  of  teachers  eniploye<l— 

Regular— Men 397, 

Women 573 

Special — Men. •  10 

Women 17 

Total - 9J>7  ' 

Number  of  pupils  enrolled—                                                        |  , 

First  year  —  Bovs 5,043 

Girls 6,0a5 

Second  year —Boys 2,741  , 

Girls 3,758  ' 

Third  year—  Boys - 1,662 

Girls 2,284  , 

Fourth  vear— Boys 1,079 

Girls .-  1,681  ' 

Total— Boys    '  10,525  I 

Girls 13,728 

Total  enrollment 24,253  j 

Average  daily  att€ndance 19,016  , 

Number  of  graduates  during  year- 
Boys 1,007 

Girls 1,5W  I 

Total -. ...  2,591  ' 

Average  number  of  days  school  was  maintained '  189  i 

NumlMjr  of  teachers  attending  institute 969  | 

Number  of  volumes  in  high  school  libraries 112,739  i 

Financial  Statement. 
Receipts- 
Balance  on  hand $400,283  96 

From  State  fund 255,248  66 

From  taxes  of  all  kinds 1,652,764  13 

From  donations,  etc 64,811  63 

Total rocvipts V>;i-i?»\^ri  I  ^,166,230  66 


1,137 


5,987 
7,140 
3,173 
4,005 
1,912 
2.567 
1,302 
1,99!^ 


12,374 
15,701 


28,075 
21,397 


1,078 
1,735 


2,813 

187 

1,069 

126.436 


1614.944  30 

210,570  20 

2,294,341  06 

45,374  98 


SUMMARY  OF  STATISTICS. 
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HIGH  SCHOOLS— ConUnued. 


Total  expenditures 

Balance  on  hand  at  close  of  year 

Valuation  of  Property. 
Buildings  and  furniture,  including  sites  ... 

Laboratories 

Libraries 


1905. 


Financial  StatevietU— Continued. 
Expenditures— 

For  teachers'  salaries >_ 

For  current  expense,  supplies,  etc 

For  buildings 

For  books  and  apparatus 


Total  valuation  of  all  property _ 

Aggregate  monthly  salary  paid  all  High  School  teachers  . 


$1,114,782  47 

303,140  15 

339,532  10 

28,423  13 


$1,785,877  85 
$687,230  42 


$3,763,069  00 
166,565  00 
119,891  00 


$4,049,525  00 
$107,653  23 


1906. 


$1,251,949  53 

318,104  16 

506,593  06 

42,202  40 


$2,118,849  15 
$1,046,381  40 


$4,736,715  00 
217,673  00 
138,626  00 


$5,093,014  00 
$129,5iM5  80 


STATE  NORMAL  SCHOOLS. 


Number  of  State  Normal  Schools. .. 

Number  of  teachers  employed— 

Men 

Women 


Total 

Number  of  students  enrolled  in  Normal  Department- 

Bovs 

Girls - 


Total 


Number  of  students  enrolled  in  Training  Department- 
Boys 

Girls 


36  1 
72  1 

1 

37 
77 

108 

114 

ia'3  ■ 

1.670 

149 

1,875 

1,803  1 

2,024 

803 

887 

7<i:i 

lKi9 

Total 


Number  of  graduates  since  the  establishment  of  the  first 
State  Ngrmal  School— 
Men 


Women . 
Total  . 


Number  of  graduates  who  are  teaching  in  the  schools  of  i 
the  State— 

Chico , 

Los  Angeles — ' 

San  Diego _ 

San  Francisco I 

San  Jos6 i 


Total 


Receipts- 


Financial  Statement. 


1,690 


292  ! 

717  I 

22(> 


2,740 


Balance  on    hand  at  the  beginning   of   year  to  the  , 

credit  of  State  Normal  Schools—                                      I  $60,0J)8  20  , 

From  State  appropriation 199,:}00  00 

From  tuition  m  Training  Department.  _  4,474  19  I 


1,732 


724 
6,218 

6,942 


:^3 

188 

248 

1,478 

3,091 


Total  receipts !J>^\  ,*T>  ?!iVh  \ 

17—BFr 


$8,180  00 
418,  UK)  00 
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STATE  NORMAL  SCHOOLS-Contlnued. 


1906. 


1906. 


Financial  Statementr-ConiinvLed. 
Expenditures— 

Teachers^  salaries 

Janitors,  gardeners,  librarians,  sapplies,  etc.. 

Buildings  and  furniture 

Books  and  apparatus 

Total  expenditures 

Balance  oh  hand  June  SOtb 


Grounds  .. 
Buildings.. 
Furniture  . . 
Libraries  ... 
Apparatus. . 

Total  . 


Valuation  of  Property. 


lAhraries. 

Number  of  volumes  at  bennning  of  year 

Number  of  volumes  bougntor  donated! , 

Number  of  volumes  lost  or  worn  out , 

Total  number  of  volumes  in  libraries  at  close  of  year, 
June  30th . 


$163,821  35 

30,74»  87 

52,122  31 

6,106  45 


1252,799  98 
$9,072  41 


$331,000  00 

660,774  00 

35,289  66 

40,558  54 

24,506  86 


$166,841  » 

33,508  43 

111,856  S8 

3,921  10 


$316,127  84 
$113,288  29 


$388,000  00 

581,790  00 

34,834  48 

38,367  5S 

24,203  00 


$1,082,129  06 


43.217  I 

4,218  I 

401  I 

47,034 


$1,017,195  10 


47,034 
6,667 
8,630 


15.071 


PRIMARY  AND  GRAMMAR  SCHOOLS. 


CENSUS  STATISTICS. 


Number  of  families  listed 

Number  of  children  between  5  and  17  years  of  age- 


White- 


Negro— 


Indian- 


Boys 

Girls. 


Total . 


Boys 
Girls. 


Total  , 


Boys 

Girls. 


Total 


Mongolian  —Boys 
'^irl! 


Girls 

Total 

Total  number  of  school  census  children . 


J 


Number  of  children  between  6  and  17  years  of  age  attending— 

Public  schools 

Private  schools ..| 

No  school  (including  a  number  who  are  5  but  not  6 ' 
years  of  age) 

Total-. 

Number  of  children  under  6  years  of  age —  > 

White 

Negro 

Indian .; 

Mongolian 


Total . 


::V 


'     222,631 

239,899 

207,154 
1     20l,8JJ6 

217,341 
212,661 

409,050 

430.005 

!       1,600 
1       1,626 

1,644 
1,673 

3,226  ! 

I 
1,764 
1,628  I 


3,392 

2,341 
1,306 


3,647 
419,315 


305,810 
42,092 

71,413 


419,315 

123.734 

777 

1,183 

^  L 


3,317 

1,708 
1,668 


3,371 

2,516 
1,708 


4,224 
440,917 


321.870 
43,080 

75,967 


440,917 


1S2,5.'S0 
1,277 
1,179 
2,008 


XSCl^^Sft 
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CENSUS  STATISTICS— OmtitiMed. 


Nativity  of  all  children- 
Native  born 

Foreign  born 


Total 

Total  number  of  children  over  6  but  not  over  17  years  of 
age  who  are  deaf 

Number  of  children  over  5  but  not  over  17  years  of  age  who 
have  not  been  vaccinated 

SCHOOL  STATISTICS. 


Number  of  school  districts  at  beginning  of  year. 

Number  new  districts  organized 

Number  of  districts  lapsed  during  year 

Number  of  districts  combined 


Total  at  close  of  year     . . 

Number  of  school  houses- 
Brick 

Stone 

Abobe 

Wood 


Total  . 


Orade  of  schools- 
Primary 

Grammar 


Number  of  teachers,  including  principals- 
Men  

Women 


Total 

Orade  of  teachers'  certificates  in  Primary  and  Grammar 
Schools- 
High  School 

Grammar  School 

Primary 

Special 

Total 


Enrollment  in  schools- 
Primary  grades—  Boys 
Girls.. 
Grammar  grades— Boys- 
Girls. 

Total—  Boys . 

Girls  _ 

Total  boys  and  girls.. 


Average  number  of  pupils  belonging  to  school 

Average  daily  attendance 

Average  percentage  of  attendance 


Number  of  districts  maintaining  school — 

Less  than  120  days  for  year 

120  days  and  less  than  160 

100  days  and  ie59  than  200 

SGO  days  or  o  ver 


TotBl . 


-^Ti^X 
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1905. 

1906. 

Number  of  teachers  who  are  graduates  of  California  State 
Normal  Schools— 
Chico 

2d2 
717 
138 
226 
1,867 

343 

Los  Angeles 

834 

San  Diego 

188 

San  Francisco 

248 

San  Jos€ 

1,478 

Total 

2,740 
444 

3,oei 

Number  of  teachers  who  are  graduates  of  Normal  Schools 
on  the  accredited  list  of  State  Board  of  Education 

558 

Number  of  teachers  who  are  graduates  of  universities- 
California  

Stanford 

Those  on  accredited  list  of  State  Board  of  Education. 


Number  of  pupils  graduating  from  Grammar  Schools- 
Boys 

Girls ..  

Total 

Number  of  pupils  graduating  from  High  Schools — 

Boys - 

Girls 


Total 


Average  cost  per  pupil  per  annum  enrolled  in— 
'^  '    ols 


Grammar  Schools  . 
High  Schools. 


Number  of  pupils  graduating  from  California  High  Schools 
for  year  closing  June  'SO,  liK)5,  who  entered  liigher  insti- 
tutions of  learning  during  year  closing  June  iK),  1906— 
^'  '  '^  ■     )ls 


State  Normal  Schools 

Chico 

Los  Angeles  . . 

San  Diego 

San  Francisco 
San  Jos^ 


664 

704 

316 

341 

151 

179 

4,607 
5,703 


10,210 


1,007 
1,584 


2,591 


$23  16 
59  22 


BoyR.     !  Girls. 

1  :  6 

0  54 

0  ;  18 

0  i  »4 

5  i  134 


Total 


University  of  California- 


Berkeley  (properj  . 

Hastings  Law  Scnool.    (No  report.) 

Dental  College  ._ 


Total 

Stanford  University . 


6 

266 
^! 

282 
197 


206 

233 
0 


5,354 
7,280 


12,614 


1,078 
1,735 


233 
94 


2.813 


126  75 

71  95 


Total. 

7 

54 

18 

84 

139 

302 


489 
26 


515 
291 
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LEHER  or  TRANSMIHAL 


Sacramento,  California,  Sept.  15,  1908. 

To  His  KsvcUcmy,  .James  N.  Giiii^TT, 

Governor  of  California . 

Sir  :  1  have  the  honor  to  transmit  herewith  the  Twenty-third 
Biennial  Rej)ort  of  the  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruetion,  with  the 
n^piest  that  it  be  printed  and  distributed  anionj?  the  people  coneerned 
in  public  education  throughout  the  State. 

You  will  ()bs(»rve  that  the  plan  and  scope  of  the  Re[)ort  have  been 
greatly  changed.  It  ha.s  been  customary  in  such  documents  to  present 
a  mass  of  detailed  statistical  matter  together  with  certain  technical 
statements  from  some  of  our  educational  institutions. 

The  Idea  of  the  change  is  to  condense  and  summarize  this  formal 
material  so  as  to  make  room  for  something  that  will  be  of  use  and 
interest  to  all  the  sch<M)l  [)eo[)le  of  the  State,  rather  than  to  a  few 
investigators  alone;  something  that  will  be  readable  and  digestible, 
and  that  w^ill  bring  directly  home  to  the  children,  the  teachei-s,  and  the 
school  officers  of  California  some  of  the  great  educational  movements 
that  should  be  seeping  into  the  hearts  and  consciences  of  the  People — 
to  the  future  [)ower  and  safety  of  the  State. 

Surely  the  Conservation  of  Resources,  the  Building  of  Schools  and 
the  Planting  of  Trees  are  such  movements. 

I  trust  this  change  of  plan  may  appeal  to  your  good  judgment  and 
be  worthy  of  your  kind  a|)i)roval. 

I  am,  sir,  very  respectfully. 

Your  obedient  servant, 

KDWARI)  HYATT, 
Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction. 


STATE  OF  CALIFORNIA 

OFFICE  SUPERINTENDENT  OF  PUBLIC  INSTRUCTION 


CONSERVATION 

OF 

NATURAL    RL50URCL5 


It  is  safe  to  say  that  the  prosperity  of  our  people  depends  directly  on  the  energy 
and  intelligence  with  which  our  natural  resources  are  used.  It  is  equally  clear 
that  these  resources  are  the  final  basis  of  natural  power  and  perpetuity.  Finally, 
it  is  ominously  evident  that  these  resources  are  in  the  course  of  rapid  exhaustion. 
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EDWARD  HYATT 
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I'RINTKD   AT  THE  STATE  I'RISTINti  OFFIfK 
\V.   W.  SilANNON,  Si;i'EKINTESI»ENT. 


(NSERVATION  OF  NATURAL 
RESOURCES. 


Introductory  by  the  Superintendent  of  Public   Instruction. 


WORD  TO  THE  PEOPLE  OF  CALIFORNIA. 
My  friends,  during  the  past  year  I  have  become 
possessed  by  the  idea  that  the  largest,  the  most 
truly  patriotic,  the  most  vitally  important  move- 
ment in  this  nation  to-day  is  the  one  looking  to  the 
Conservation  of  our  Natural  Resources.    This  has 
been  large  enough  to  call  together  a  Conference  of 
Governors,  to  cause  the  appointment  of  a  National 
Conmiission,  and  to  engage  the  earnest  attention, 
the  gravest  concern  of  the  greatest  and  most  bril- 
liant minds  of  our  continent.     It  is  patriotic,  for 
it  looks  to  the  preservation  of  our  fatherland  into 
the  future  with  its  power  and  glory  undimmed. 
Uy  important,  for  without  it  our  nation  is  doomed  to  go  down 
:y  and  weakness.     It  is  unselfish,  for  it  looks  forward  to  the 
»f  those  who  come  after  us,  rather  than  for  our  own  little  per- 
efit  now.    It  is  a  vital  and  a  worthy  thing,  however  we  view  it. 
become  possessed  by  the  idea,  too,  that  it  is  highly  important 
chool  people  of  this  State  to  join  in  this  movement ;  for  them 
its  significance,   a[)preciate  its  momentum,  take  hold  of  it 
and  intelligently.     Such  a  movement  as  this  must  fail  unless 
projected  into  the  future.    It  can  only  be  projected  into  the 
irough  the  children  of  the  nation.    If  it  would  really  get  per- 
'  into  the  hearts  of  the  People,   it  nnist  filter  through  the 

3ive  it  to  be  a  patriotic  duty  resting  upon  every  teacher,  every 
mdent,  every  school  officer,  to  take  his  share  of  responsibility 
hing;  to  read,  to  talk,  to  think,  to  inform  himself  about  this 
vement  for  Conservation — and  then  to  pass  the  spirit  of  it  all 
the  Children.  In  no  other  state  or  country  is  such  variety  and 
:  natural  resources  to  be  found  as  in  California.  Nowhere  else 
ig  squandered  with  such  careless  hand,  nor  is  there  elsewhere 
jssity  for  wise  and  thoughtful  and  far-seeing  ScYvociV  Y^^\fe, 
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These  reasons  impel  me  to  collect  from  letters,  talks,  newspapers, 
magazines,  this  little  handbook  of  Conservation.  It  is  meant  to  be  read. 
It  is  meant  to  give  a  notion  of  what  people  are  thinking  and  sa}iiig 
about  the  subject.  It  is  meant  to  attract  the  attention  of  the  school 
people  of  California,  to  give  them  some  means  for  measuring  the 
importance  of  the  movement,  some  materials  for  shaping  the  sentimente 
of  themselves  and  their  children.  It  is  only  a  start.  I  hope  it  can  be 
accepted  as  a  start  in  the  right  direction,  and  that  it  may  lead  toward 
good  citizenship  and  the  <?eneral  weal. 
Very  truly  yours, 

EDWARD  HYATT. 
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THE  CASE  OUTLINED. 

hat  Does  It  Mean? 

Just  what  does  it  mean — this  Conservation  of  Natural  Resources? 
Tiy,  it  means  simply  the  wise  care  and  use  of  our  forests,  our  mines, 
ir  water,  our  soil.  These  are  the  fundamental  sources  of  wealth  that 
.ve  been  ^ven  to  us  by  nature. 

hy  Are  We  Great? 

Why  is  our  nation  one  of  the  greatest  in  all  the  world  ?    Is  it  because 

i  are  stronger  people,  better  people  than  the  rest  of  the  world?  Not 
all.  It  all  rests  upon  the  wonderful,  the  amazing  natural  resources 
North  America.     The  great  fortunes,  the   great   cities,   the  great 

bievements  of  this  nation,  past  and  future,  all  depend  upon  our 

tiiral  resources. 

^•re  Does  Our  Money  Come  From? 

Whence  comes  the  money  of  the  thousands  of  rich  Americans  who 
'  all  Europe  agape?  Whence  come  the  funds  to  construct  the  great 
i^-scrapers,  to  rebuild  ruined  cities,  to  make  fleets  of  warships,  trans- 
:)tinental  railroads,  interoceanic  canals  and  the  other  titanic  under- 
rings  that  we  are  continually  carrying  out  1 

>ni  Our  Natural  Storehouses. 

tt  all  comes  from  American  copper,  or  wheat  or  lumber  or  coal  or 
or  gas  or  iron;  or  from  the  railroads  or  ships  hauling  these  things; 
from  trading  with  the  people  who  work  in  these  things ;  or  from  the 
lities  of  the  cities  that  grow  upon  these  things.  Everything  in  all 
p  power  and  civilization  and  luxury  goes  straight  back  to  our  natural 
rehouses  of  wealth.  And  we  got  them  so  easily  that  w^e  do  not  even 
preciate  them  as  yet. 

apose  They  Were  Gone? 

But  suppose  these  storehouses  were  gone,  or  nearly  empty?  What 
Uld  American  enterprise  amoimt  to  if  it  had  nothing  to  exph)it? 
lat  figure  does  a  poverty-stricken  nation  cut  in  the  world?  What 
h  and  populous  nations  in  history  have  not  gone  down  into  groveling 
ignificance  by  squandering  their  natural  resources  ? 

thinking  Babes. 

Up  to  date  we  have  been  careless,  heedless  children  w^ith  all  our 
ourceSy  giving  them  away,  destroying  them,  wasting  tliem  wWcl\ksi'v^ 
^da,  and  with  no  thought  of  the  morrow.    He  wYvo  ea^ii  di^eaXxQ^  \s\!q^\. 
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of  our  public  property  in  the  shortest  time  most  excites  our  childish 
admiration.  We  have  been  busily  playing  our  little  games,  paying  no 
attention  while  some  of  the  boys  have  set  the  house  afire. 

Something  Is  Doing. 

But  now  an  awakening  seems  to  be  coming.  Its  first  tangible  appear- 
ance was  a  Conference  of  Governors  of  the  states  and  territories  of  the 
United  States  at  the  White  House  in  Washington,  presided  over  by 
President  Roosevelt.  Very  many  of  the  wisest  and  ablest  men  of  the 
United  States  took  part  in  this  Conference — statesmen,  philosophers, 
captains  of  industry.  The  Conference  was  followed  in  June  by  the 
formation  of  a  National  Conservation  Commission  of  forty-eight  mem- 
bers, appointed  by  the  President. 

Th«  General  Plan. 

This  National  Commission  is  now  at  work.  It  is  the  plan  that  many 
conunissions  and  associations  throughout  the  states  of  the  Union  shall 
be  formed  to  work  with  it,  either  upon  Conservation  as  a  whole  or  upon 
some  phase  of  the  subject  vital  to  the  particular  locality.  The  results 
of  this  work  are  to  be  reported  from  time  to  time  to  the  state  legislatures 
and  to  the  United  States  Congress ;  and  made  the  basis  for  a  wide  and 
harmonious  system  of  laws  governing  our  Natural  Resources. 

But  this  wise  and  patriotic  plan  will  fall  down  utterly,  will  come  to 
naught,  will  turn  to  ashes  in  our  grasp — unless  it  can  he  hacked  up* 
supported,  urged  on  by  a  strong,  strrn,  unsleeping  Puhlic  Opinion. 

Therefore  It  Is. 

Therefore  it  is  that  the  matter  must  be  carried  to  the  people,  to  the 
teachers,  to  the  (*hildren.  They  must  learn  the  facts  and  form  their 
sentimentii  and  see  their  duty.  Commissions  and  legislatures  will 
accomplish  nothing  unless  we  can  wake  the  patriotic  spirit  of  th«| 
people.  The  movement  for  Conservation  (*an  go  no  further  than  publii* 
opinion  will  carry  it;  but  it  will  go  fully  as  far  as  public  opinion 
will  go.       [E.  H.l 

Aristotle  says,  "All  who  have  meditated  on  the 
art  of  governing  mankind  have  been  convinced  that 
the  fate  of  empires  depends  on  the  education  of 
youth.'* 
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THE  NATIONAL  CONSERVATION  COMMISSION. 

This  body  is  composed  of  forty-eight  eminent  men  of  the  United 
ites.  California  is  represented  by  Senator  Frank  P.  Flint  and 
-Governor  Pardee.  Others  are  familiar  names,  as  Senator  Burton 
Ohio,  Dolliver  of  Iowa,  Beveridge  of  Indiana,  Champ  Clark  of 
ssouri,  Nelson  of  Minnesota,  John  Mitchell,  Andrew  Carnegie,  Presi- 
it  Van  Hise,  John  Hays  Hammond.  The  headquarters  is  at  Wash- 
^n.  The  President  and  the  Secretary  have  examined  the  plan  and 
rpase  of  these  pages  and  have  expressed  approving  sentiments  in 
I  following  letters: 

WASHINGTON,  Nov.  6,  1908. 

the  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction, 
Sacramento,  California. 

dear  sir: 

I  hasten  to  express  my  gratification  over 
18  excellent  way  in  which  you  have  worked 
t  your  idea  of  devoting  a  part  of  your 
ennial  Report  to  Conservation.   It  is 
oroughly  admirable,  and  I  am  sure  will  do 
great  deal  toward  making  the  volume  a  very 
f active  agency  for  good.   You  have  discov- 
ed  a  new,  and,  I  am  convinced,  extremely 
werful  channel  for  the  advancement  of  the 
vement.   I  congratulate  you  upon  having 
rceived  this  opportunity  to  promote  educa- 
on,  and  again  congratulate  you  on  being 
le  so  effectively  to  put  your  idea  into 
ecution.   I  shall  appreciate  any  opportu- 
ty  to  assist  you  in  the  project. 
Very  truly  yours, 

GIFFORD  PINCHOT, 

Chairman. 
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WASHINGTON,  Deo.  18,  1908. 

The  Supt.  of  Public  Instruction, 

Sacramento,  Cal . 
My  dear  sir: 

You  are  the  first  State  officer,  of  whom 
I  have  any  knowledge,  to  take  up  Conserva- 
tion in  the  way  you  propose  to  treat  it,  in 
your  Report.   I  believe  that  your  action 
will  be  the  opening  wedge  in  this  great 
movement  among  the  teachers  of  the  whole 
country.   I  congratulate  you  on  your  concep- 
tion of  the  idea,  and  I  hope  you  will  feel 
perfectly  free  to  call  upon  the  Commission 
for  any  additional  assistance  which  you  may 
desire.   Will  you  not  kindly  keep  me  in 
touch  with  the  progress  of  your  Report,  and 
believe  me. 

Very  sincerely  yours, 

THOMAS  R.  SHIPP, 

Secretary. 
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WHAT  PEOPLE  ARE 
THINKING. 

THIS  iiiovenient  is  so  new 
that  many  of  us  do  not  yet 
appreciate  its  momentum. 
Most  of  us  never  even  heard  of 
it  until  within  the  last  few 
months.  Nothing  can  give  us  a 
better  idea  of  it,  perhaps,  and 
nothing  can  be  more  interesting 
than  to  see  what  other  people 
are  really  thinking  and  saying 
about  it ;  particularly  so  if  the 
other  people  are  ones  we  respect 
or  ones  who  have  had  unusual 
opportunity  to  know  what  they 
are  talking  about.  With  this  in 
view  the  following  expressions 
of  individual  opinion  have  been 
collected. 

These  can  be  used  by  a  clever 
teacher  in  many  ways.  For  in- 
stance, in  the  morning  exercises, 
one  can  be  read  aloud  by  a  pupil, 
or  explained  by  the  teacher. 
Another  may  be  given  as  a  dec- 
lamation or  a  reading  at  some 
entertainment  or  patriotic  cele- 
bration. Still  another,  perhaps, 
will  yield  quotations  and  strong 
points  for  debates,  essays  and 
other  similar  school  activities. 

Of  course,  if  the  spirit  does 
not  move  the  teacher  to  ttse  these 
things,  they  all  fall  fiat.  But 
California  teachers  never  lack 
for  spirit. 


A  bVl  ot   OUT  toT^aV. 
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The  President  of  the  United  States. 

**The  necessity  for  a  comprehensive  and  systematic  improvement  of 
our  waterways,  the  preservation  of  our  soil  and  of  our  forests,  the 
securing  from  private  appropriation  the  power  in  navigable  streams, 
the  retention  of  the  undisposed  of  coal  lands  of  the  Government  from 
alienation,  all  w-ill  properly  claim  from  the  next  Administration  earnest 
attention  and  appropriate  legislation. 

Without  the  resources  which  make  labor  productive,  American  enter- 
prise, energy,  and  skill  would  not  in  the  past  have  been  able  to  make 
headway  against  hard  conditions.  Our  children  and  their  children 
will  not  be  able  to  make  headway  if  we  leave  to  them  an  impoverished 
country.  Our  land,  our  waters,  our  forests,  and  our  minerals  are  the 
sources  from  which  come  directly  or  indirectly  the  livelihood  of  all 
of  us.  The  conservation  of  our  natural  resources  is  a  question  of 
fundamental  importance  to  the  United  States  now. 

The  truth  is  that  the  overwhelming  necessity  for  our  doing  something 
to  conserve  our  natural  resources  is  going  to  [)ut  us  to  a  new  test  of  the 
practical  character  of  our  system  of  government.  Tt  is  going  to  involve 
the  (piestion  of  whether,  with  the  changing  conditions,  with  the  closer 
relations  and  the  interde[)cnden(c  of  the  various  parts  of  this  country, 
our  National  (Constitution  will  furnish  the  means  of  meeting  that  neces- 
sity.    Now,  I  have  no  doubt  that  it  will.'' 

\Vm.  II.  Taft. 

A  Famous  Churchman. 
"No  policy  of  our  Nntionnl  (iovcnunent  is  more  in  keeping  with 
those  democratic  principles  upon  which  our  R(4)ublic  is  founded  than 
the  conservation  of  our  natural  resources,  and  none  is  to  have  a  greater 
influence  upon  the  future  prosperity  of  our  land.  Our  fertile  .soils, 
our  inland  waters,  our  mines,  and  our  forests  are  (lod-given  h<*ritages 
which  belong  no  more  to  the  present  genenition  than  to  geiu»rations 
that  are  to  come.  It  is  our  duty  as  American  citizens  to  regard  these 
resources  as  sacred  trusts,  to  preserve  them,  and  to  \Lse  them  wisely 
and  with  moderation,  that  we  nuiv,  as  far  as  possible,  provide  against 
the  days  of  want  that  are  surely  approacliing:  aiul  that  when  these 
dnys  are  at  hand  they  mnv  not  come  as  a  crushing  retribution.  I)ut  a^ 
a  wholesome  dis(  ipline  by  which  we  shall  be  taught  the  great  les.sors 
of  thrift  and  foresight." 

CaKOINAL  (tIBBONS. 

The  Great  Commoner. 

"  It  should  be  our  purpose,  not  (mly  to  preserve  the  nation's  rescmrciN 

for  future  generations  by  n»ducing  \\aste  to  a  mininnnn:  we  should  see 

to  it  that  a  few  of  the  peoi)le  do  not  monopolize  that  which  in  equity  is 

the  ))roperty  of  all  the  [)eople.     The  earth  belongs  to  each  generation. 
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and  it  is  as  criminal  to  fetter  future  generations  with  perpetual  fran- 
chises, making  the  multitude  servants  to  a  favored  faction  of  the 
population,  as  it  would  be  to  impair,  unnecessarily,  the  common  store. 

Money  spent  in  care  for  the  life  and  health  of  the  people,  in  pro- 
tecting the  soil  from  erosion  and  from  exhaustion,  in  preventing  waste 
in  the  use  of  minerals  of  limited  supply,  in  the  reclamation  of  deserts 
and  swamps,  and  in  the  preservation  of  forests  still  remaining  and 
the  planting  of  denuded  tracts — money  invested  in  these  and  in  the 
development  of  waterways  and  in  the  deepening  of  harbors  is  an 
investment  yielding  an  annual  return.  If  any  of  these  expenditures 
fail  to  bring  a  return  at  once  the  money  expended  is  like  a  bequest  to 
those  who  come  after  us.  And  as  the  parent  lives  for  his  child  as  well 
as  for  himself,  so  the  good  citizen  provides  for  the  future  as  well  as 
for  the  present.'' 

Wn.LiAM  Jennings  Hryan. 

The  President  of  the  University  of  California. 

**This  small  revolving  globe  we  dwell  upon  has  been  used  as  a  home  hy 
us  humans,  by  us  and  our  ancestors,  for  a  goodly  row  of  centuries.  But 
we  were  too  few  and  weak  to  master  it  and  put  it  clean  l)eneath  our  feet. 
It  mostly  got  the  best  of  us.  Of  late  we  have  come  to  get  the  best  of  it. 
It  used  to  thwart  us,  aud  steer  us,  and  tell  us  what  we  nuist  do.  Now 
we  tell  it  what  we  want  to  do,  and  make  it  do  it  for  us.  We  have 
fettered  its  strengths  with  steel  and  made  them  work  for  us.  Wc  force 
its  down-hill  waters  to  carry  us  up  hill.  We  use  its  own  treasures  of 
fuel  to  belittle  its  size  and  dignity;  to  curb  it  and  humble  it,  and  even 
to  reshape  it. 

This  is  all  very  well,  but  of  late  men  have  been  finding  this  robbing 
and  humiliating  of  the  prostrate  body  of  nature  so  easy  and  so  interest- 
ing as  to  make  it  a  form  of  sport.  They  rob  and  exploit  without  refer- 
ence to  any  present  need,  just  to  show  what  they  can  do.  It  is  like  the 
killing  of  the  buifaloes  for  the  fun  of  shooting,  until  all  at  once  it 
appeared  they  were  practically  exterminated. 

This  generation  will  have  for  one  thing  at  least  a  great  name  in 
history.  Men  of  the  future  centuries  will  surely  call  it  the  generation  of 
the  great  destroyers,  and  historians  and  economists  will  write  of  the 
riotous  days  of  nineteen  hundred,  when  the  people  used  up  all  the 
petroleum,  all  the  natural  gas,  all  the  anthracite  and  most  of  the  other 
coal,  and  most  of  the  handy  iron.  It  will  be  the  period  when  the  forests 
were  cut  down  or  burnt  up,  the  lands  stolen,  and  the  waters  given  away. 
We  are  sure  to  be  the  subject  of  earnest  remark." 

Benjamin  Ide  Wheeler. 
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The  Secretary  of  the  Interior. 
**Why  should  a  great  resource,  which  is  owned  by  the  people  at  large, 
be  used  by  private  interests,  by  somebody  that  is  looking  only  to  his 
own  benefit,  and  not  to  the  benefit  of  the  people  of  the  country!  The 
people  as  a  whole  own  these  natural  resources.  They  are  not  divided. 
But  the  people  as  a  whole,  as  I  say,  own  them,  and  it  is  for  them  to 
determine  whether  those  resources  shall  be  used  for  the  benefit  of  all, 
or  shall  be  turned  over  to  be  used  unregulated  for  the  benefit  of  those 
who  may  perchance  first  get  a  foothold  in  any  special  locality.  In  any 
law  that  is  passed,  in  any  theory  of  disposition  that  is  adopted,  we 
must  look  not  only  to  their  conservation  and  use,  but  we  must  look  to 
the  prevention  of  their  monopolization  in  the  hands  of  a  few  favored 
interests.''  Jamks  R.  Cfarfield. 

A  Great  Labor  Leader. 
'*In  our  mad  rush  for  spoils  and  profits  wo  not  only  waste  and 
destroy  those  material  resources  with  which  God  has  so  bountifully 
endowed  us,  but  we  press  forward  in  the  race,  sacrificing,  unnecessarily, 
the  lives  and  the  comfort  of  our  fellow-beings.  It  seems  to  me  that 
the  time  has  come  when  we  should  stop  for  a  moment  and  think — ^not 
alone  of  those  inanimate  things  that  make  for  comfort  and  prosperity, 
but  also  of  the  men,  and  the  women,  and  the  children,  whose  toil  and 
deprivation  have  made  and  will  continue  to  make  our  country  and  our 
people  the  most  progressive  and  the  mast  intelligent  of  all  the  nations 
and  of  all  the  peoples  of  the  earth/'  .Joiix  ^Iitchell. 

A  California  College  President. 

**The  greatest  results  of  the  administration  of  President  Roosevelt 
have  been  twofold :  the  awakening  of  the  civic  conscienee  in  our  country, 
and  the  movement  towards  the  conservation  of  our  natural  resources. 
These  two  results  are  closely  connected,  and  each  movement  strengthens 
the  other.  There  is  now  nothing  in  American  politics  of  greater  prac- 
tical importance  than  the  preservation  of  our  national  domain,  with 
all  that  it  contains,  and  all. this  developed  to  the  highest  point  of 
efficiency. 

Of  these  elements,  that  of  forest  preservation  now  stands  first  in 
pressing  importance  and  deserves  the  constant  support  of  all  good  men. 
Very  important  is  also  the  preservation  of  the  birds,  to  which  the 
Audul>on  societies  are  dedicated.  The  saving  of  the  fisheries  is  likewise 
a  matter  of  large  moment  to  the  future  and  in  this  I  am  giving  per- 
sonally all  the  help  I  can. 

As  for  the  waters,  soils  and  all  such  matters,  our  many  centers  of 
investigation  and  instruction  in  agriculture  are  giving  splendid  pledges 
for  the  future.''  Dwio  Starr  Jordan. 
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The  Ex- President  of  the  United  States. 

**In  utilizing  and  conserving  the  natural  resources  of  the  nation  the 
one  characteristic  more  essential  than  any  other  is  foresight.  Unfor- 
tunately, foresight  is  not  usually  characteristic  of  a  young  and  vigorous 
people,  and  it  is  obviously  not  a  marked  characteristic  of  us  in  the 
United  States.  Yet  assuredly  it  should  be  the  growing  nation  with  a 
future  which  takes  the  long  look  ahead ;  and  no  other  nation  is  growing 
so  rapidly  as  ours  or  has  a  future  so  full  of  promise.  No  other  nation 
enjoys  so  wonderful  a  measure  of  present  prosperity  which  can  of 
right  be  treated  as  an  earnest  of  future  success,  and  in  no  other  are 
the  rewards  of  foresight  so  great,  so  certain,  and  so  easily  foretold. 
Yet  hitherto  as  a  nation  we  have  tended  to  live  with  an  eye  single  to 
the  prasent,  and  have  permitted  the  reckless  w^aste  and  destruction  of 
much  of  our  natural  wealth. 

The  conservation  of  our  natural  resources  and  their  proper  use  con- 
stitute the  fundamental  problem  which  underlies  almost  every  other 
problem  of  our  national  life.  Unless  we  maintain  an  adequate  material 
basis  for  our  civilization,  we  can  not  maintain  the  institutions  in  which 
we  take  so  great  and  just  a  pride ;  and  to  waste  and  destroy  our  natural 
resources  means  to  undermine  this  material  basis." 

Theodore  Roosevelt. 

A  Famous  Ex- President. 

**  Those  most  proudly  happy  in  their  sanguine  Americanism,  and 
most  confident  of  our  ability  to  accomplish  all  things,  must  confess  that 
our  national  life  has  been  habitually  beset  with  careless  wastefulness, 
and  that  a  palpable  manifestation  of  this  wastefulness  is  seen  in  the 
destruction  of  tree  growth  and  the  denudation  of  watersheds  on  our 
Western  lands.  Laws  passed  with  the  professed  intent  of  protecting 
our  forests  have  been  so  amiably  construed  as  to  admit  of  easy  invasion ; 
and  their  execution  has  too  often  been  lax  and  perfunctory.  In  the 
mean  time,  public  opinion  on  this  subject,  which  might  be  as  effective 
as  legal  enactment,  has  comfortably  slumbered. 

Even  if  we  now  abjectly  repent  of  our  sins  of  omission  and  commis- 
sion in  our  treatment  of  the  forests  and  streams  which  nature  has  given 
us,  and  reproach  ourselves  for  the  neglect  of  a  trust  imposed  on  us  for 
the  benefit  of  future  generations,  we  must  at  the  same  time  humbly 
confess  that  the  punishment  w^e  have  suffered  by  flood,  by  drought,  by 
tornado,  by  fire,  by  barrenness  of  soil,  and  by  loss  of  timber  value, 
is  well  deserved. 

In  these  circumstances  it  is  exceedingly  gratifying  to  have  an  appro- 
priate opportunity  to  congratulate  those  who  have  constantly  labored 
in  the  cause  of  forestry  and  forest  preservation,  as  well  as  those  inter- 
ested in  the  cognate  subject  of  irrigation,  upon  lYie  ^xos^^X.  \Jcl%X.  H5w?fifc 
topics  are  to  have  more  prominent  places  in  go^eTim\!^n\xi\  ^«t^. 
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Through  the  teachings  of  intelligent  forestry  it  has  been  made  plain 
that  in  our  Western  localities  ruinous  floods  and  exhausting  droughts 
can  be  largely  prevented,  and  productive  moisture  in  useful  degree  and 
at  needed  periods  secured,  by  a  reasonable  and  discriminating  preserva- 
tion of  our  forest  areas;  the  advocates  of  irrigation  have  been  led  to 
realize  that  it  is  useless  to  provide  for  the  storage  of  water  unless  the 
sources  of  its  supply  are  protei*ted ;  and  all  those  who,  in  a  distinterested 
way,  have  examined  these  questions  concede  that  tree  growth  and  nat- 
ural soil  on  our  watersheds  are  more  valuable  to  the  masses  of  our 
people  than  the  footprints  of  sheep  or  cattle. 

The  opportune  time  has  arrived  when  effective  public  interest  in 
forestry  and  forest  preservation  should  be  persistently  aroused  and 
stimulated." 

Orover  Cleveland  in  1904. 

A  Famous  Mining  Engineer. 
"The  ever-increasing  rapidity  of  exploitation  consequent  upon  the 
exigencies  of  modern  engineering  and  economic  practice  ine\itably 
leads  to  an  alarming  diminution  of  the  lives — if  I  may  use  that  term — 
of  our  mineral  products.  The  culmination  of  our  mining  industry  is 
to  be  reckoned  by  decades,  and  its  declension  (if  not  practically  its 
economic  exhaustion)  in  generations,  not  in  centuries." 

John  Hays  Hammond. 

An  American  Political  Economist. 
**If  we  want  to  prolong  American  praspcrity  and  maintain  the  high 
level  of  American  waj^rcs,  our  wage  being  double  that  of  the  other 
nations  of  the  earth,  wc  nnist  protect  our  facilities  and  enlarge  our 
ability  to  produce  and  manufacture  the  thinj^  that  we  manufacture 
at  the  lowest  cost.  ♦  ♦  ♦  if  we  had  no  advantage  in  the  marketing 
of  our  goods,  either  in  excellence  or  (|uantity  or  cheapness  of  produc- 
tion, it  simply  would  mean  that  American  labor  would  be  reduced  to  the 
labor  of  all  other  nations  of  the  world,  and  if  wc  want  to  maintain  its 
hij?h  level  we  must  protect  the  facilities  that  will  enable  us  to  produce 
our  <roods  at  the  very  lowest  possible  cost.'' 

AVUiLiAM  S.  Harvey. 

The  State  Geologist  of  West  Virginia. 
*Must  as  sure  as  the  sun  shines,  and  the  sum  of  two  and  two  is  four, 
unless  this  insane  riot  of  destruction  and  waste  of  our  fuel  resources 
whicli  has  characterized  the  past  century  shall  be  speedily  ended,  our 
industrial  power  and  supremacy  will,  after  a  meteor-like  existence, 
revert,  before  the  close  of  the  prt^ent  century,  to  those  nations  that 
conserve  and  prize  at  their  proper  value  their  priceless  treasures  of 
rnrhon. ''  I.  C.  White. 
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A  Captain  of  the  Steel  Industry. 
*'We  are  nationally  in  the  pasition  of  a  large  family  receivinjjj  a  rich 
patrimony  from  thrifty  parents  deceased  intestate.  ♦  ♦  ♦  Now,  the 
first  duty  of  such  a  family  is  to  take  stock  of  its  patrimony ;  the  next 
to  manage  the  assets  in  such  manner  that  none  shall  be  wasted,  that 
all  be  put  to  the  greatest  good  of  the  living  and  their  descendants.'' 

Andrew  C-arnecjie. 

The  Governor  of  California. 
**  Certainly  this  great  nation  must  conserve  the  foundations  of  its  pros- 
perity if  it  would  continue  great.  And  certainly  no  state  is  more  inter- 
ested in  the  matter  than  California.  Resources  of  every  kind  have  been 
richly  given  to  us — great  forests,  splendid  soils,  plentiful  waters,  valu- 
able mines.  It  is  no  more  than  ordinary  business  i)rudence  for  us  to 
take  stock  of  our  inheritances  and  find  out  the  best  way  to  handle  them 
in  future.  Our  children  have  a  right  to  demand  that  we  pass  this  great 
property  on  to  them  unimpaired,  so  that  they  and  their  children's 
children  may  continue  to  live  and  to  prosper." 

J.  X.  (in.LETT. 
The  Governor  of  Utah. 
**The  great,  broad  principle  underlying  the  subject  of  conservation 
is  whether  or  not  each  succeeding  generation  can  be  sustained  on  the 
land  without  impoverishing  it  in  any  respect.  Stated  as  a  (juestion 
it  is,  *  Will  each  generation  have  the  land  as  rich  as  the  preceding  one?' 
It  seems  a  simple  question,  and  yet  the  safety  and  the  lives  of  our 
children  and  our  children's  children  will  depend  upon  the  answer.  The 
forests,  the  streams,  the  soil,  the  minerals,  and  all  the  other  natural 
elements  of  wealth  should  remain  as  nearly  as  possible  undiminished 
as  the  centuries  pass.  All  of  this  is  in  the  hands  of  the  peo[)le,  with 
the  possible  exception  of  the  preservation  of  the  mineral  wealth." 

Cutter. 

The  Governor  of  New  Jersey. 
*'A  lumber  famine  is  dangerously  near.  Steep  mountain  sides  are 
deforested  for  a  few  poor  years  of  farming,  and  then  abandoned,  and 
their  native  fertility  goes  to  choke  the  rivers  and  form  bars  in  every 
harbor  along  the  coast.  The  streams  themselves  become  inactive  and 
a  large  part  of  their  power  is  wasted.  The  ills  that  come  from  this 
condition  can  be  remedied  by  Government  action  alone,  but  that  action 
must  be  taken  now  or  we  shall  be  staggered  by  the  cost." 

Stokes. 
The  Governor  of  Oregon. 
*'The  conservation  of  the  water  supply  is  absolutely  dependent  upon 
the  preservation  of  the  upland  forests.    Opposition  to  the  policy  ccmic^ 
not  from  those  interested  in  the  development  oi  tW  evA\t\\T\  w\\^  "Ocv^ 
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perpetuation  of  our  institutions,  but  from  the  predatory  classes,  who 
care  for  naught  but  temporary  gain/' 

Chamberlain. 

The  Governor  of  Idaho. 

'*We  have  built  here  a  great  nation,  without  a  thought  of  to-morrow. 
We  will  grow  still  greater,  even  if  we  follow  the  same  old  methods  that 
we  have  followed  in  the  past.  But  we  can  not  reach  our  full  share  of 
greatness  as  a  nation  unless,  before  it  is  too  late,  we  throw  safeguards 
around  those  resources  that  have  made  us  the  mightiest  nation  on  the 
earth,  so  that  they  can  be  preserved  and  protected,  that  they  may  be 
developed  to  the  greatest  extent  for  the  benefit  of  this  and  future  gen- 
erations." 

Gooding. 

The  Governor  of  New  York. 
*  *  The  question  of  preserving  our  forests  is  of  vital  importance,  and  I 
am  most  anxious  that  all  proper  measures  to  this  end  shall  be  taken. 
•    *    *    I  am  in  hearty  sympathy  with  the  object." 

Hughes. 


Wasteful  lumbering.  Wreckage  of  a  W^estern  forest  after  loggring.  The  flre 
has  already  begun  on  it.  What  a  boon  a  few  square  feet  of  this  ground 
would  be  even  now  to  many  a  family.  The  time  Is  coming  when  every 
splinter  of  it  will  be  keenly  needed  ;  Its  waste  bitterly  regretted.  Millions 
upon  millions  of  acres  like  this  go  up  In  smoke. 
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The  Governor  of  Massachusetts. 
'*Not  merely  the  lumber  supply,  but  water  power  and  water  supply 
are  alike  vitally  connected  with  this  movement,  and  no  State  can  afford 
to  ignore  if     •    •    • 

The  Governor  of  West  Virginia. 
'*The  matter  is  of  such  urgent  importance  that  it  can  not  be  further 
delayed  without  great  detriment  to  the  best  interest  of  the  country." 

SWANSON. 
The  Governor  of  Connecticut. 
**I  believe  that  we  of  the  present  generation  owe  it  to  posterity  to 
conserve  our  natural  resources  in  this  direction." 

Woodruff. 

The  Governor  of  Maryland. 
**  There  is  to  my  mind  no  waste  of  resources  more  appalling  than  the 
destruction  of  our  forest  wealth — wealth  that  came  to  us  by  inheritance 
with  the  soil." 

Warfield. 

The  Governor  of  Virginia. 

*  *  Not  only  are  we  wasting  our  forests,  but  most  of  our  other  natural 
resources  as  well.  But  forest  preservation  seems  to  be  of  first  im- 
portance— indeed,  it  is  a  subject  of  pressing  importance." 

Dawson. 


2 NB 
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SOME  CURRENT  LITERATURE. 


THE  following  longer  selections  from  magazines,  addresses, 
newspaper  articles,  will  give  more  complete  and  well 
rounded  views  of  the  conservation  idea  as  a  whole.  Why 
would  not  this  collection  be  just  the  thing  for  a  reading  circle 
or  an  improvement  club  to  use?  It  is  up  to  date,  interesting, 
and  vital  to  our  State,  to  our  Nation.  The  material  has  not 
before  been  brought  together.    It  has  cost  a  good  deal  of  labor. 

Is  it  not  strange  that  our  schools,  preparing  for  citizenship, 
do  not  take  up  in  some  way  this  Conservation  of  Resources,  so 
xital  to  every  one  of  us.  so  necessary  to  the  very  existence  of 
the  nation? 

Our  boys  and  girls  spend  hours  and  days  and  weeks  in  study- 
ing intently  the  virtues  and  the  defects  of  the  Articles  of 
(•onfederation,  dead  a  luuidred  yc^ars !  Hut  they  can  not 
discover  in  their  school  that  men  are  throwing  away  and  giving 
away  the  land  and  the  water  upon  which  the  real  life  of  the 
nation  is  builded. 

They  toil  and  moil  at  length  over  the  animosities  of  the  Civil 
War,  which  were  better  forgotten ;  but  they  do  not  learn  that 
their  birthrights  of  soil  are  being  swept  out  to  the  sea  and  that 
their  birtlirights  in  water  are  being  seized  by  those  who  will 
thereby  become  their  masters  and  their  rulers  in  all  time  to 
come. 

Is  there  not  something  here  for  schools  to  gladly  learn  and 
gladly  teacli  ? 
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WE  ARE  ALL  RESPONSIBLE. 

When  expressing  our  indignation  at  the  wicked  waste  of  the  people's 
heritages  it  is  well  to  remember  that  it  is  the  people  who  are  to  blame 
for  it.  You  and  I  and  all  of  us  are  the  criminals,  not  merely  the  men 
and  the  corporations  who  have  so  largely  profited  by  the  wasted 
resources.  It  is  easy  to  work  up  wTath  and  blow  off  steam  about  them ; 
but  we  mast  remember  that  they  have  played  the  game  according  to 
the  rulas,  and  that  we,  the  people,  make  or  consent  to  the  rules  of  tjje 
game — the  laws.  The  big  boys  often  try  to  change  the  rules  and  use 
them  unfairly  doubtless,  as  in  smaller  games;  but  if  all  the  other 
children  attend  to  it,  take  an  interest  in  it,  stick  together,  they  can 
make  the  rules  right  and  keep  the  big  fellows  within  bounds. 

It  is  well  to  remember  this:  most  of  us.  if  we  could,  would  do  just 
what  the  ** predatory  rich"  have  done. 

One  of  the  worst  things  that  have  been  done,  probably  the  very  w^orst, 
has  been  the  taking  away  of  the  timber  lands  from  the  people.  But 
how  has  this  been  done?  By  buying  out  small  owners  for  small  prices.. 
Our  careless  and  reckless  law  gives  to  any  one  160  acres  of  timber  land 
if  he  or  she  will  make  oath  that  it  is  for  his  own  use,  not  to  be  used  for 
the  benefit  of  some  one  else.  In  my  travels  I  find  many  people,  nice 
people,  school  teachers,  ministers,  ladies  and  gentlemen,  locating  timber 
claims — and  selling  them  as  soon  as  title  is  complete,  for  a  few  hundred 
dollars — three  hundred,  five  hundred,  perhaps;  yet  the  timber  itself 
is  really  worth  many  thousands  of  dollars,  to  say  nothing  of  the  land  on 
which  it  stands. 

Thus,  for  an  insignificant  sum  for  our  ow^n  selfish  immediate  use  do 
we  nice  people  sell  the  birthrights  of  our  children 's  children.  Thus  the 
great  timber  corporations  acquire  empires  of  land  and  princely  fortunes 
in  timber.  Thus  does  our  country  lose  its  heritage  for  all  time.  Where- 
fore remember  that  we,  the  people,  have  our  share  of  responsibility  in 
this  thing.  We  accept  these  laws  and  help  to  make  them.  We  take 
a  small  share  of  the  swag  ourselves  when  we  can  get  it. 

The  reason  for  the  wasting  and  plundering  and  going  to  smash  of  this 
vast  and  splendid  estate  of  ours  is  not  hard  to  find.  It  is  from  a  simple 
and  natural  cause,  a  universal  law — because  xve,  the  owners,  have 
neglected  it.  Any  property,  any  enterprise  goes  to  wreck  and  ruin  if  it 
is  not  attended  to,  guarded,  watched  over,  by  its  owners.  What  would 
happen  to  a  great  store  or  a  mill  or  a  mine  if  it  were  abandoned  to  whom- 
ever happened  along  ?  How  would  a  farm  prosper  if  none  oi  \\;^  Q^\i'e«» 
took  the  trouble  to  look  ^ter  it  ?    Why,  even  a  ^500  \vo\3a^  m  "^  \\\JCife 
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village  will  soon  be  damaged  beyond  repair,  broken,  run  down,  carried 
away,  when  it  is  not  cared  for  by  its  owners !  And  who  gets  the  blame 
in  such  case  ?  Not  the  boys  who  throw  stones  through  the  windows  nor 
the  petty  thieves  who  carry  oflf  the  fence  for  kindling  wood — ^but  the 
people  who  own  it  and  are  responsible  for  it.    We  are  all  responsiblb. 

[E.  H.1 


TEACHING  CONSERVATION. 

But  how  can  a  teacher  teach  Conservation?  By  exuding  it  through  the  pores! 
If  it  gets  in  it  will  conne  out! 

A  wise  teacher  will  find  a  hundred  ways  to  drop  good  ideas  into  the 
hearts  of  her  children. 

For  instance,  in  the  careful  use  of  the  school  supplies.  Economy  and 
wise  care  are  virtues  greatly  to  be  desired  in  all  our  citizenry.  The 
teacher  is  not  working  for  the  sake  of  saving  a  few  cents  for  the  school 
fund;  but  for  the  habits  of  the  children,  their  way  of  looking  at  things, 
during  all  their  future  lives.  Carelessness,  extravagance,  recklessness, 
are  dangerous  to  the  nation.  The  difference  between  conservation  and 
reckless  waste  may  be  taught  in  the  use  of  such  a  common  thing  as 
paper,  for  example.  Indeed,  paper  is  really  one  of  our  national 
resources,  as  it  is  made  of  wood  pulp,  and  wood  pulp  is  made  from  trees. 
A  big  edition  of  a  Sunday  newspaper  requires  perhaps  a  dozen  acres 
of  woodland.  Every  sheet  of  paper,  every  desk,  every  box,  every 
splinter  of  wood  that  we  see  or  use,  represents  trees,  trees  that  were 
chopped  from  our  forests.  Every  one  of  our  eighty  million  people 
uses  more  than  seven  times  as  much  wood  per  year  as  do  the  people 
all  over  Europe.  Every  big  city  fire  destroys  a  great  and  splendid 
forest.  Millions  upon  millions  of  acres  of  woodland  continually  go 
into  the  ties  along  our  railroad  lines.  Countless  other  forests  are  rotting 
away  deep  under  ground  in  the  coal  mines  and  gold  mines. 

The  teacher  who  goes  into  the  subject  with  interest  himself  will  find 
no  lack  of  striking  and  interesting  and  valuable  things  to  pass  along 
to  his  flock;  things  that  point  to  civic  patriotism;  things  more  vital  to 
their  fatherland  than  the  waving  of  battle  flairs  and  defiance  of  the 
foreign  foe!      [e.  h.] 
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THE  CONSERVATION  OF  OUR  NATURAL  RESOURCES. 

This  article  will  well  repay  thoughtful  reading.  It  it  by  Gifford  Pinchot,  the 
United  States  Forester,  and  was  delivered  as  an  address  to  the  National  Qeo- 
graphic  Society  a  few  months  ago.    Note  its  simplicity  and  its  strength. 

A  Story  With  a  Moral. 

The  conservation  of  our  natural  resources  is  a  subject  which  has 
received  little  attention  in  the  past;  but  the  facts  in  the  case  are  so 
simple,  the  principles  so  elementary,  and  our  duty  so  clear,  that  they 
might  be  fitly  presented  in  a  story  like  one  of  the  old  fairy  tales  that 
we  all  loved  when  we  were  boys  and  girls.  Such  a  story  would  run 
like  this : 

Once  upon  a  time  there  was  a  young  man  who  had  been  given  a  great 
property  in  a  distant  region,  and  who  left  home  to  take  possession  of  it. 
When  he  reached  his  property  he  first  made  himself  acquainted  with  it. 
As  he  explored  it  and  studied  its  value  he  began  to  think  how  he  would 
mjike  his  living  out  of  it.  The  problem  was  not  a  hard  one.  He  found 
that  his  property  was  wonderfully  rich,  and  supplied  his  needs  at  the 
cost  of  far  less  exertion  than  he  would  have  had  to  make  at  home,  for 
it  was  a  fair  land,  well  watered,  well  timbered,  abounding  in  game  and 
fruits,  with  broad  meadows  for  cattle  and  horses  and  sheep,  and  with 
no  small  store  of  rare  and  curious  minerals  and  an  outcrop  of  excellent 
coal.  Life  was  easy,  and  he  lived  lavishly  and  joyously,  after  the  initial 
hard  work  of  moving  in  and  building  his  house  and  raising  his  first 
crops  was  over.  He  had  far  more  land  than  he  could  use,  far  more 
game,  and  what  he  lacked  he  was  able  to  buy  from  home  with  furs,  with 
timber,  with  minerals,  and  with  the  surplus  of  his  crops. 

By  and  by  he  saw  and  liked  a  girl,  and  finally  married  her.  Together 
they  prospered  on  the  property,  which  seemed  too  rich  to  make  it  neces- 
sary for  them  to  trouble  about  the  future.  Game  was  still  plenty,  though 
less  so  than  at  first ;  the  timber,  though  growing  less,  was  still  abundant 
enough  to  last  longer  than  they  could  hope  to  live;  by  breaking  new 
land  they  could  always  count  on  marvelous  crops ;  the  coal  was  a  little 
harder  to  get  at,  but  still  close  to  the  surface,  and  besides  the  man  only 
dug  out  the  easiest  to  reach,  and  when  the  earth  began  to  cave  in  he 
merely  started  again  at  a  new  place.  His  stock,  grazing  on  the  meadows, 
had  trampled  out  some  of  the  grass,  but  there  was  still  no  lack.  That 
some  day  strangers  would  possess  their  property  when  they  had  done 
with  it,  and  would  find  it  somewhat  run  down,  did  not  trouble  these  two 
good  people  at  all. 

But  children  came  to  them  with  the  years,  and  by  and  by  these 
children  began  to  grow  up.    Then  the  point  .of  view  of  the  man  and  his 
wife  changed.    They  wanted  to  see  their  sons  and  d«t\x^\.«t^  ^xcssi\^<5i^ 
for  and  settled  on  this  property  of  theirs,  and  Wiey  ^oe^axi  \o  %^^  "Osns^. 
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what  was  enough  and  to  spare  for  them  would  not  support  all  their 
children  in  the  same  comfort  unless  they  themselves  used  it  with  better 
foresight.  Through  thinking  of  their  children  they  were  led  to  live 
more  in  the  future. 

They  looked  forward  and  said  to  themselves:  *'Not  only  must  we 
meet  our  own  needs  from  this  property,  but  we  must  see  to  it  that  our 
children  come  in  for  their  fair  share  of  it;  so  that  aft^r  a  while  the 
happiness  we  have  had  here  may  be  carried  on  to  them."  So  the  family 
established  itself.  The  man  became  respected,  and  his  children  grew 
up  healthy  and  happy  around  him;  and  when  in  the  fullness  of  time 
he  passed  away  and  his  children  took  the  place  in  which  he  had  stood, 
because  of  his  foresight  and  care  they  enjoyed  the  same  kind  of  pros- 
perity he  had  enjoyed. 

It  is  a  perfectly  simple  story;  we  all  of  us  can  name  scores  of  men 
who  have  done  this  same  thing.  The  men  and  the  women  who  do  it 
are  not  famous,  are  not  regarded  as  remarkable  in  any  way;  they  are 
simply  good,  everyday,  average  citizens,  who  are  carrying  out  the  dutit^ 
of  the  average  citizen. 

What  Have  We  Done  With  Our  National  Resources? 

Once  upon  a  time  there  was  a  young  nation  which  left  its  home  and 
moved  on  to  a  new  continent.  As  soon  as  the  people  who  formed  the 
first  settlements  began  to  examine  the  value  and  condition  of  this  new 
continent,  they  found  it  niarvelously  rich  in  every  ])ossible  resource. 
The  fore«sts  were  so  vast  that,  in  the  early  days,  they  were  not  a  blessing, 
but  a  hindrance.  The  soil  was  so  rich  and  there  was  so  much  of  it  that 
they  were  able  at  first  only  to  cultivate  the  edges  of  their  great  ])ropert y. 
It  was  quite  plain  to  these  ])eople  in  the  early  times  that,  however  much 
land  they  might  cover,  however  nnich  they  might  waste,  there  was 
always  going  to  be  plenty  left.  As  time  went  on  they  discovered  greater 
and  greater  resourc(?s.  They  found  wonderfully  rich  deposits  of 
metallic  ore;  great  oil  and  gas  fields,  and  vast  stretches  of  the  richest 
bituminous  and  anthracite  coal  lands;  nol)le  rivers  flowing  through 
broad  expanses  of  meadow;  rich  alluvial  prairies;  great  plains  covered 
with  countless  herds  of  huifalo  and  antelope;  mountains  filled  with 
minerals;  and  everywhere  opportunities  riclier  than  any  nation  had 
ever  found  elsewhere  before. 

They  entered  into  this  vast  possession  and  began  to  use  it.  They 
did  not  need  to  think  much  about  how  they  used  their  coal,  or  oil,  or 
timber,  or  water — they  would  last — and  they  began  to  encroach  on  the 
supply  with  freedom  and  in  confidence  that  there  would  always  be 
plenty.  The  only  word  with  which  they  described  what  they  had,  when 
thev  talked  about  it,  was  the  word  *  inexhaustible.'' 
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Let  us  see  for  a  moment  what  the  course  of  development  of  this 
young  nation  was.  First  of  all  they  needed  men  and  women  to  settle 
on  the  land  and  bring  up  children  and  have  a  stake  in  the  country. 
That  w^as  absolutely  necessary  before  there  could  develop  the  great 
nation  which  some  of  them  saw  ahead.  As  the  population  spread  there 
arose  a  need  that  great  s^'stems  of  transportation  should  be  built  to  knit 
the  countr}'  together  and  provide  for  the  interchange  of  its  products. 
These  railroads  called  for  iron,  coal,  and  timber  in  great  quantities. 
Then  began  an  unprecedented  demand  upon  the  forests.  They  could 
not  build  those  transcontinental  railroad  lines  without  millions  upon 
millions  of  railroad  ties  cut  from  the  forests  of  the  country;  and  they 
could  not  mine  the  iron  and  coal  except  as  the  forests  gave  them  the 
means  of  timbering  their  mines,  transporting  the  ore,  and  disposing 
of  the  finished  product.  The  whole  civilization  which  they  built  up 
was  conditioned  on  iron,  coal,  and  timber.  As  they  developed  their 
continent,  richer  than  any  other,  from  the  east  coast  to  the  west,  new 
resources  became  revealed  to  them,  new  interests  took  possession  of 
them,  and  they  used  the  old  resources  in  new  ways.  In  the  East,  the 
rivers  meant  to  them  only  means  of  transportation;  in  the  West  they 
began  to  see  that  the  rivers  meant  first  of  all  crops ;  that  they  must  put 
the  rivers  on  the  land  by  irrigation  before  they  could  grow  wheat, 
alfalfa,  fruits,  sugar  beets,  and  other  crops  that  make  the  West  rich. 
They  found  that  to  feed  the  vast  population  which  had  grown  up  in  the 
East  they  must  have  the  vast  rangas  of  the  West  to  grow  meat.  They 
found  that  the  resources  of  soil  and  water  which  produced  the  wheat, 
the  cotton,  and  the  meat — of  iron  and  coal,  and  of  timber,  together 
made  up  the  working  capital  of  a  great  nation,  and  that  the  nation 
could  not  grow  unless  it  had  all  of  these  things.  In  taking  possession 
of  them  our  nation  used  with  greater  effectiveness,  greater  energy  and 
enterprise,  than  any  other  nation  had  ever  shown  before.  Nothing  like 
our  growth,  nothing  like  our  wealth,  nothing  like  the  average  happiness 
of  our  people  can  be  found  elsewhere ;  and  the  fundamental  reason  for 
this  is,  on  the  one  side,  the  vast  natural  resources  which  we  had  at 
hand,  and  on  the  other  side  the  character,  ability,  and  power  of  our 
people. 

Now  what  have  we  done  with  these  resources  which  have  made  us 
great,  and  what  is  the  present  condition  in  which  this  marvelously 
vigoroiLS  nation  of  ours  finds  itself?  The  keynote  of  our  times  is 
** development/'  Every  man  from  New  York  to  San  Francisco  looks 
to  the  development  of  the  natural  resources  to  produce  the  advantages 
and  the  opportunities  he  wants  for  his  neighbors  and  his  friends. 
Any  one  who  questions  the  wisdom  of  any  of  the  methods  we  are  using 
in  bringing  that  development  to  pass,  because  he  believes  we  are  \svak\w% 
mistakes  that  will  be  expensive  later  on,  is  in  danger  oi\iem^  ecim\^e\^^ 
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an  enemy  to  prosperity.  He  is  in  danger  of  having  it  thought  of  him 
that  he  does  not  take  pride  in  our  great  achievements,  that  he  is  not  a 
very  good  American.  But  in  reality  it  is  no  sign  that  a  man  lacks  pride 
in  the  United  States  and  the  wonderful  things  our  people  have  done  in 
developing  this  great  country  because  he  wants  to  see  that  development 
go  on  indefinitely.  On  the  contrary,  real  patriotism  and  pride  in  our 
country  make  it  the  first  of  all  duties  to  see  that  our  nation  shall  con- 
tinue to  prosper.  In  sober  truth,  we  have  brought  ourselves  into  a 
condition  in  which  the  very  serious  diminution  of  some  of  our  most 
necessary  resources  is  upon  us. 

What  We  Face. 

Forest  Resources. — A  third  of  the  land  surface  of  this  country  was 
originally  covered  with  what  were,  all  in  all,  the  most  magnificent 
forests  of  the  globe — a  million  Square  miles  of  timberland.  In  the 
short  time,  as  time  counts  in  the  life  of  nations,  we  have  been  here  we 
have  all  but  reached  the  end  of  these  forests.  We  thought  it  unim- 
portant until  lately  that  we  have  been  destroying  by  fire  as  much  timber 
as  we  have  used.  But  we  have  now  reached  the  point  where  the  growth 
of  our  forests  is  but  one  third  of  the  annual  cut,  while  we  have  in  store 
timber  enough  for  only  twenty  or  thirty  years  at  our  present  rate  of 
use.  This  wonderful  development,  which  would  have  been  impossible 
without  the  cutting  of  the  forests,  has  brought  us  where  we  really  face 
their  exhaustion  within  the  present  generation.  And  we  use  five  or  six 
times  as  much  timber  per  capita  as  the  European  nations.  A  timber 
famine  will  touch  every  man,  woman,  and  child  in  all  the  land;  it  will 
affect  the  daily  life  of  every  one  of  us ;  and  yet  without  consideration, 
without  forecast,  and  witliout  foresight,  we  have  placed  ourselves,  not 
deliberately,  but  thoughtlessly,  in  a  position  where  a  timber  famine  is 
one  of  the  inevitable  events  of  our  near  future. 

Canada  can  not  supply  us,  for  she  will  need  her  timber  herself- 
Siberia  can  not  supply  us,  for  the  timber  is  too  far  from  water  trans- 
portation. South  America  can  not  supply  us,  because  the  timbers  of 
that  vast  continent  are  of  a  different  character  from  those  we  use  and 
ill  adapted  to  our  need.  We  must  suffer  l)ecause  we  have  carelessly 
wasted  the  forest,  this  great  fundamental  condition  of  success.  It  is 
impossible  to  repair  the  damage  in  time  to  escape  much  sufferiniT. 
although  not  too  late  to  work  hard  to  reduce  it  as  much  as  we  can. 

Minerals,  Oil,  and  Natural  Oas. — But  forests  only  begin  the  story  of 
our  impaired  capital.  Our  anthracite  coals  are  said  to  be  in  danger  of 
exhaustion  in  fifty V^ars^  and  our  bituminous  coals  in  the  beginning  of 
the  next  century;  some  of  our  older  oil  fields  are  already  exhausted; 
the  natural  gas  has  been  wasted,  burning  night  and  day  in  many  towns 
until  the  supply  has  failed.     Our  iron  deposits  grow  less  each  year. 
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Our  rauges  in  the  West,  from  which  we  first  drove  the  buflfalo  to  cover 
them  again  with  cattle  and  sheep,  are  capable  of  supporting  but  about 
one  half  what  they  could  under  intelligent  management,  and  the  price 
of  beef  is  raised  accordingly.  Nearly  every  one  of  our  wonderful 
resources  we  have  used  without  reasonable  foresight  or  reasonable  care, 
and  as  each  becomes  exhausted  a  heavier  burden  of  hardship  will  be 
laid  upon  us  as  a  people. 

Now  what  is  our  remedy?  The  remedy  is  the  perfectly  simple  one 
of  common  sense  applied  to  national  affairs  as  common  sense  is  applied 
to  personal  affairs.  This  is  no  abstruse  or  difficult  question.  We  have 
hitherto  as  a  nation  taken  the  same  course  as  did  at  first  the  young  man 
who  came  into  possession  of  his  new  property.    It  is  time  for  a  change. 

It  is  true  that  some  natural  resources  renew  themselves  while  others 
do  not.  Our  mineral  resources  once  gone  are  gone  forever.  It  may 
appear,  therefore,  at  first  thought  that  conservation  does  not  apply  to 
them  since  they  can  be  iLsed  only  once.  But  this  is  far  from  being  the 
fact.  Methods  of  coal  mining,  for  instance,  have  been  permitted  in 
this  country  which  take  out  on  the  average  but  half  of  the  coal.  Then 
in  a  short  time  the  roof  sinks  in  on  the  other  half,  which  thereafter  can 
never  be  mined.  Oil  and  natural  gas  also  have  been  and  are  being 
exploited  with  great  waste  and  as  though  there  never  could  be  an  end 
to  them.  The  forests  we  can  replace  at  great  cost  and  with  an  interval 
of  suffering. 

Soil  Waste. — The  soil  which  is  washed  from  the  surface  of  our  farms 
every  year  to  the  amount  of  a  billion  tons,  making,  with  the  further  loss 
of  fertilizing  elements  carried  away  in  solution,  the  heaviest  tax  the 
farmer  has  to  pay,  may  in  the  course  of  centuries  be  replaced  l)y  the 
chemical  disintegration  of  the  rock;  but  it  is  decidedly  w^iser  to  keep 
what  we  have  by  careful  methods  of  cultivation.  We  may  very  profit- 
ably stop  putting  our  farms  into  our  streams,  to  be  dug  out  at  great 
expense  through  river  and  harbor  api)ropriations.  Fertile  soil  is  not 
wanted  in  the  bed  of  a  stream,  and  it  is  wanted  on  the  surface  of  the 
farms  and  the  forest-covered  slopes  of  the  mountains.  Yet  we  spend 
millions  upon  millions  of  dollars  every  year  removing  from  our  rivers 
what  ought  never  to  have  got  into  them. 

Waste  Through  Piecemeal  Planning. 

Besides  exhausting  the  unrenewable  and  impairing  the  renewable 
resources,  we  have  left  unused  vast  resources  which  are  capable  of 
adding  enormously  to  the  wealth  of  the  country.  Our  streams  have 
been  used  in  the  West  mainly  for  irrigation  and  in  the  East  mainly  for 
navigation.  It  has  not  occurred  to  us  that  a  stream  is  valuable,  not 
merely  for  one,  but  for  a  considerable  number  of  uses;  1\\«l\  \\v^sfc\>afe^ 
are  not  mutuall.v  exclusive,  and  that  to  obtain  t\\e  iwW  \\^w^^\,  <i^  ^\v^V 
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the  stream  can  do  for  us  we  should  plan  to  develop  all  its  uses  together • 
For  example,  when  the  National  Government  builds  dams  for  naviga^ 
tion  on  streams,  it  has  often  disregarded  the  possible  use,  for  powet*:^ 
of  the  water  that  flows  over  those  dams.     Engineers  say  that  many"^ 
hundred  thousand  horsepower  are  going  to  waste  over  Government  dami 
in  this  way.     Since  a  fair  price  for  power,  where  it  is  in  demand,  is 
from  $20  to  $80  per  horsepower  annually,   it  will  be  seen  that  the 
Government  has  here,  developed,  yet  lying  idle,  a  resource  capable, 
under  the  right  conditions,  of  adding  enormously  to  the  national  wealth. 
So  also  in  developing  the  western  streams  for  irrigation,  in  many  places 
irrigation  and  power  might  be  made  to  go  hand  in  hand. 

Danger  of  Monopoly. 

If  the  public  does  not  see  to  it  that  the  control  of  water  power  is 
kept  in  the  hands  of  the  public,  we  are  certain  in  the  near  future  to 
find  ourselves  in  the  grip  of  those  who  will  be  able  to  control,  with  a 
monopoly  absolutely  without  parallel  in  the  past,  the  daily  life  of  our 
people.  Let  us  suppose  a  man  in  a  western  town,  in  a  region  without 
coal,  rising  on  a  cold  morning,  a  few  years  hence,  when  invention  and 
enterprise  have  brought  to  pass  the  things  which  we  can  already  foresee 
as  coming  in  the  application  of  electricity.  He  turns  on  the  electric 
light  made  from  water  ])ower:  his  breakfast  is  cooked  on  an  electric 
stove  heated  l)y  the*  power  of  the  streams;  his  morning  newspaper  is 
printed  on  a  press  moved  by  electricity  from  the  streams:  he  goes  to 
his  office  in  a  trolley  car  moved  by  electricity  from  the  same  source. 
The  desk  ui)on  which  he  writes  his  letters,  the  merchandise  which  he 
sells,  the  crops  which  he  raises,  will  have  been  brought  to  him  or  will 
be  taken  to  markc^t  from  him  in  a  freight  car  moved  by  electricity.  His 
wife  will  run  her  sewing  machine  or  her  churn,  and  factories  will  turn 
their  shafts  and  wheels,  by  the  same  ])ower.  In  every  activity  of  his 
life  that  man  and  his  family  and  his  neighbors  will  have  to  pay  toll  to 
those  who  have  been  able  to  monopolize  the  great  motive  power  of 
electricity  made  fnmi  water  power,  if  that  monopoly  is  allowed  to 
become  established.  Never  before  in  the  history  of  this  or  any  other 
free  country  has  there  existed  the  possibility  of  such  intimate  daily 
friction  between  a  monopoly  and  the  life  of  the  average  citizen. 

It  has  not  yet  occurred  to  many  of  our  peoph'  that  this  great  power 
should  be  conserved  for  the  use  of  the  public.  We  have  regarded  it  as 
a  thing  to  be  given  away  to  any  man  who  would  take  it.  We  have 
carried  over  our  point  of  view  derived  from  the  early  conditions  when 
it  was  a  God-send  to  have  a  man  come  into  the  country  to  develop 
power  and  we  were  willing  to  give  him  anything  to  induce  him  to  come. 
We  have  carried  over  that  point  of  view  into  a  time  when  the  dread  of 


monopoly  of  this  kind  ought  to  be  in  the  mind  of  the  average  man 
everywhere.  That  is  an  instance  of  a  resource  neglected  from  the  point 
of  view  of  the  public. 

A  New  Point  of  View. 

But  this  is  a  time  to  consider  not  one  resource,  but  all  resources 
togrether.  Already  here  and  there  small  associations  of  citizens  have 
become  possessed  of  certain  facts,  and  have  begun  to  work  at  certain 
sides  of  what  is  fundamentally  one  great  problem.  We  have  a  drainage 
association,  whose  object  is  to  make  habitable  millions  upon  millions  of 
acres  now  lying  waste  in  swamps  all  over  the  country,  but  capable  of 
supporting  in  comfort  millions  of  people.  \Vc  have  forestry  a.ssocia- 
tioiis.  waterway  associations,  irrigation  as-sociations.  associations  of 
'J^nny  kinds  touching  this  problem  of  conservation  at  different  ])oints. 
^aeh  endeavoring  to  benefit  the  common  weal  along  its  own  line,  but 
^aeh  interested  only  in  its  own  particular  piece  of  the  work  and 
^'HnwHrp  that  it  is  attacking  the  outside,  not  the  heart  of  the  problem, 
^<>\v  a  greater  thing  is  opening  out  in  the  sight  of  the  people.  This 
P**oblem  of  the  conservation  of  natural  resources  is  a  single  (|uestion. 
*^^^.-h  of  these  various  bodies  that  have  been  working  at  different  phases 
^f  it  must  come  together  on  conservation  as  a  common  platform.  By 
^^^  joining  of  these  units  we  shall  have  a  mass  of  intelligent,  interested. 
P^t>)lic-spirited  citizens  anxious  to  adopt  a  new  point  of  view  about  this 
^^Uutry  of  ours. 

That  is  the  crux  of  the  whole  matter — a  new  point  of  view  about  our 
Country.  We  have  been  so  busy  getting  rich,  developin<r  and  growing. 
^  proud  of  our  growth,  that  we  have  let  things  «ro  on  until  some 
intolerable  abuse  has  driven  us  to  immediate  action.  It  is  time  that  we 
put  an  end  to  this  kind  of  opportunism,  of  mere  driftin«r.  We  must 
take  the  point  of  view  taken  by  the  average  ])rudent  business  inan.  or 
man  in  any  walk  of  life  who  has  property  and  is  interested  in  it.  What 
the  average  man  does  in  his  own  affairs  is  to  foresee*  trouble  and  avoid  it 
if  he  can.  What  this  nation  of  ours  is  doing  in  this  fundamental 
matter  of  natural  resources  is  to  run  right  into  trouble  head  down  and 
eyes  shut,  and  so  make  that  trouble  inevitable  before  taking  any  step 
to  prevent  it.  But  it  should  not  take  long  to  reach  the  sta^re  of  national 
thought  where  we  shall  deliberately  plan  to  avoid  the  difficulties  which 
can  be  foreseen,  if  only  we  can  bring  together  all  who  have  already 
begun  to  concern  themselves  with  one  or  another  a.spect  of  the  consc^rva- 
tion  problem. 

The  Problem  Before  Us. 

This  nation  has,  on  the  continent  of  North  America,  three  and  a  half 
million  square  miles.  What  shall  we  do  with  it?  IIow  can  we  make 
ourselves  and  our  children  happiest,  most  vigorous  wwi\  ^"^vn^wV.  wwvS.  ^\vc 
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civilization  the  highest  and  most  influential,  as  we  use  that  splendid 
heritage  f  Ought  not  the  nation  to  undertake  to  answer  that  question 
in  the  spirit  of  wisdom,  prudence,  and  foresight?  There  is  reason  to 
think  we  are  on  the  verge  of  doing  this  very  thing.  We  are  on  the 
verge  of  saying  to  ourselves:  **Let  us  do  the  best  we  can  with  our 
natural  resources ;  let  us  find  out  what  we  have,  how  they  can  best  be 
used,  how  they  can  best  be  conserved.  Above  all,  let  us  have  clearly  in 
mind  the  great  and  fundamental  fact  that  this  nation  will  not  end  in 
the  year  1950,  or  a  hundred  years  after  that,  or  five  hundred  years 
after  that;  that  we  are  just  beginning  a  national  history  the  end  of 
which  we  can  not  see,  ^nce  we  are  still  young. ' '  In  truth  we  are  at  a 
critical  point  in  that  history.  We  may  pass  on  along  the  line  w^e  have 
been  following,  exhaust  our  natural  resources,  continue  to  let  the  future 
take  care  of  itself;  or  we  may  do  the  simple,  obvious,  common-sense 
thing  in  the  interest  of  the  nation,  just  as  each  of  us  does  in  his  own 
personal  affairs. 

On  the  way  in  which  we  decide  to  handle  this  great  possession  which 
has  been  given  us,  on  the  turning  which  we  take  now,  hangs  the  welfare 
of  those  who  are  to  come  after  us.  Whatever  success  we  may  have  in 
any  other  line  of  national  endeavor,  whether  we  regulate  trusts  prop- 
erly, whether  we  control  our  great  public  service  corporations  as  we 
sliould,  whether  capital  and  labor  adjust  their  relations  in  the  best 
manner  or  not — whatever  we  may  do  with  all  these  and  other  such 
(piestions,  behind  and  below  them  all  is  this  fundamental  problem.  Are 
W(3  going  to  protect  our  sprin<rs  of  prosperity,  our  sources  of  well-being, 
our  raw  material  of  industry  and  commerce,  and  employer  of  capital 
and  labor  combined;  or  are  we  goinj^  to  dissipate  them?  According  as 
we  accept  or  ignore  our  responsibility  as  trustees  of  the  nation's  welfare, 
our  children  and  our  children's  children  for  uncounted  generations  will 
(•nil  us  blessed,  or  will  lay  their  suffering  at  our  doors.  We  shall  decide 
whether  their  lives,  on  the  average,  are  to  be  lived  in  a  flourishing 
country,  full  of  all  that  helps  to  make  men  comfortable,  happy,  stronjr. 
and  effective,  or  whether  their  lives  are  to  be  lived  in  a  country  like  the 
miserable  outworn  regions  of  the  earth  which  other  nations  before  us 
have  possessed  without  foresight  and  turned  into  hopeless  deserts.  We 
are  no  more  exempt  from  the  operation  of  natural  laws  than  are  the 
people  of  any  other  part  of  the  world.  When  the  facts  are  s(|uarely 
before  us,  when  the  magnitude  of  the  interests  at  stake  is  clearly  before 
our  people  it  will  surely  be  decided  aright. 


CULTIVATE  THE  FORESTS. 

This  is  a  clipping  from  a  fine  article  upon  the  STATESMANSHIP  OF 
FORESTRY  by  Author  W.  Page  in  the  World's  Work  Magazine  for  January, 
1908.    A  number  of  the  pictures  in  this  volume  are  from  the  same  source. 

Many  people  consider  the  approaching  timber  famine  with  the  same 
feeling  of  regret  and  helplessness  with  which  they  listen  to  the  story  of 
the  extinction  of  the  buffalo.  They  feel  that  both  are  wild  things  which 
must  inevitably  perish  before  the  advance  of  civilization.  But  the 
forests,  unlike  the  buffalo,  thrive  in  captivity.  A  large  proportion  of 
the  trees  in  a  wild  forest  are  not  best  suited  to  our  use.  They  are  of 
the  wrong  species — like  weeds  in  a  garden — are  too  old  or  crooked  and 
have  a  variety  of  other  blemishes ;  and,  while  doing  us  little  good  them- 
selves, they  prevent  the  growth  of  better  timber.  To  destroy  all  the 
original  gro\vi:h  and  then  plant  a  new  forest  on  the  devastated  area 
seems  illogical,  but  it  is  neither  impractical  nor  unprofitable,  as  the 
experience  of  Germany  and  experiments  in  this  country  show.  It  is 
much  easier,  however,  and  more  profitable,  gradually  to  turn  the  wild 
forests  into  cultivated  ones. 

The  French  began  to  do  this  in  the  fourteenth  century.  ♦  ♦  ♦ 
France,  as  thickly  settled  as  it  is,  has  maintained  its  cultivated  timber 
for  five  hundred  years,  while  the  West  with  its  scattered  population  is 
about  to  make  an  end  of  its  wild  forests  in  seventy-five  years.  In  con- 
trast to  the  forestry  conditions  of  France  are  those  of  southern  Tunis. 
It  was  once  a  very  fertile  country,  but  the  Arab  conquest  destroyed 
all  the  trees  and  now  the  ruins  of  its  old  capital,  Suffetula,  stand  in  an 
uninhabitable  desert.  **Not  long  after  the  conquest,''  says  M.  Jusse- 
raud,  **an  Arab  chronicler  recalled  in  his  book  the  former  times  of 
prosperity  and  added:  *But  in  those  days,  one  could  walk  from  Tripoli 
to  Tunis  in  the  shade.'  " 


CONFESSION  TO  NEXT  GENERATION. 

Clipping  from  a  graduating  address  to  the  Fresno  High  School  by  Dr. 
Frederic  Burk. 

**We  dislike  to  go  on  with  these  embarrassing  confessions,  but  you 
will  learn  the  whole  wretched  story  yourselves  sometime,  and  we  may 
as  well  tell  you.  As  for  the  coal  and  iron,  our  fathers  left  us  enough 
to  last  for  two  or  three  thousand  years  if  it  had  been  economically 
mined  according  to  some  system  established  by  law.  We  regret  to  tell 
you,  upon  the  authority  of  Andrew  Carnegie  and  John  Mitchell,  that 
we've  wasted  in  getting  out  what  we  could  use  what  should  have  lasted 
eighteen  hundred  or  two  thousand  years.     The  eoa\  m«.^  VcAS^  wiX. 
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another  two  hundred  years  and  the  iron  one  hundred  years,  but  both 
will  come  high  in  your  time.  We  wish  we  did  not  have  to  mention  the 
oil  and  the  natural  gas,  but  we  may  as  well  tell  you  that  we've  sucked 
them  out  of  the  earth  almost  completely  and  w^asted  them. 

Dear  next  generation,  such  is  part  of  the  shameful  explanation  truth 
compels  us  to  make  to  you  concerning  the  waste  and  loss  of  your  patri- 
mony. We've  skimmed  the  cream  and  have  led  jolly  lives — ^we  do 
sincerely  hope  you  like  skimmed  milk,  and  little  of  it.  When  you  are 
shivering  with  the  cold  in  a  coalless  country,  when  you  are  nursing  one 
blade  of  grass  to  grow  for  you  where  two  grew  for  us,  when  you  have 
ceased  automobiling  on  account  of  the  high  price  of  oil,  then  you  11 
remember  us  in  our  riotous  plenty.  Don't  be  too  angry  with  us.  We 
robbed  you.  We  took  the  bread  out  of  your  mouths,  you  our  babes,  and 
fed  it  to  the  vultures  who  were  fattening  upon  our  national  dishonor. 
But  our  sins  have  been  the  sins  of  ignorance  rathei*  than  of  wiUfulness. 
Your  fathers  were  happy,  devil-may-care  fellows,  w-hose  courage,  as 
war  patriots,  you  must  in  justice  honor,  but  who  never  had  any  com- 
prehension of  the  meaning  of  a  civil  patriot  nor  the  slightest  realizatkm 
that  it  required  any  of  the  qualities  of  courage,  self-sacrifice  for  fte 
common  good,  and  intelligence  which  in  war  patriotism  we  have  eacOBft^ 
plified." 

OUR  WATER  LAWS. 

Pointed  Statement  from  a  letter  by  Allison  Ware,  of  the  San  Francisco  8t«te 
Normal  School. 

'*  Worst  of  all,  the  water  running  in  our  streams  has  been  so  care- 
lessly handled  by  our  laws,  (patterned  as  they  are  after  the  laws  of 
England,  where  water  is  a  pe«t  and  the  only  thought  is  to  get  it  off  the 
place  as  quickly  as  possible,)  that  most  of  it  is  now  in  private  ow-ner- 
ship,  much  of  it  many  times  over,  with  results  that  have  produced  w4de- 
si)read  discomfort  and  that  clearly  throttle  the  growth  of  the  State  as 
a  land  of  farming. 

A  few  things,  it  seenis  to  me,  the  people  of  California  must  speedily 
come  to  understand.  First,  the  wonderful  value  of  water;  what  it 
means  to  the  farmer,  to  the  manufacturer,  to  the  main  sources  of  wealth 
of  all  sorts.  Second,  the  endless  litigation,  fearful  waste  of  water  wealth, 
harsh  water-lordism,  an  uneconomic  application  of  streams  to  produc- 
tion ;  all  the  results  of  our  foolish  laws.  Third,  that  there  is  a  remed>% 
partial  because  we  have  been  slow  to  seek  it,  but  still  a  remedy  that 
will  save  to  the  future  the  possibility  of  sustaining  an  agricultural 
community  of  two  million  prosperous  homes  in  California. 

As  to  this  great  subject  of  water  in  relation  to  agriculture  in  Cali- 
fornia, Bulletin  100,  Department  of  Agriculture,  contains  the  whole 
sforv  and  shows  us  our  tardy  remedy." 


LAST  OF  THE  BIG  TREES. 

Extracts  from  a  notable  article  in  Collier's  Weekly  under  the  above  title  by 
Arthur  Ruhl.  Doubtless  a  good  deal  of  this  will  seem  merely  sentimental  to  a 
hard-headed  business  man  who  deals  in  trees  and  lumber.  Nevertheless,  it  is 
well  to  remember  that  the  mightiest  things  are  started  by  sentiments.  Every 
great  movement  that  has  affected  the  destinies  of  mankind  had  its  beginning  in 
a  mere  sentiment  that  somehow  found  lodgment  in  some  one's  heart.  The 
wise  man  harkens  carefully  to  the  drift  of  sentiment. 

They  rise  up  two  hundred,  two  hundred  and  fifty,  three  hundred  feet 
sometimes,  the  tninks  hare  of  bram-hes  for  Nev(»nty-five  or  a  hundred 
feet,  fluted,  ^ray-brown  columns  like  pillars  of  wtone.  Far  overhead, 
the  delicate  traeery  of  their  foliajrt*  weaves  a  roof  which  shuts  out  the 
direct  suidight  and  gives  to  everything  below  the  soft  twilight  radiance 
of  a  cathedral.     Like  a  Gothic  cathedral,  indeed,  is  the  natural  aisle 


Rfdwood  iiirmarih  on  tl>o  wsiy  to  tho  mill. 

with  the  Muted,  cohnnnar  trunks  rising  sid(»  by  si<l(^  toward  the  moun- 
tain background,  the  mellowed  light  filtcrinir  through  the  archiujj:  roof 
far  above. 

Even  the  curious  fluted  trunks  and  the  color — a  cinnamou  turned 
stone-gray  by  age  and  weather^— seems  exotic  and  to  belong  to  an  older 
age,  when  strange  and  monstrous  animals  roamc^d  the  fon^sts.  And 
well  they  may  look  so,  for  they — and  more  especially  their  lu^ar  rela- 
tives, the  giant  Sequoias  of  the  Sierras — are  the  ohlest  living  things  in 
our  world.  The  latter  have  concj inured  fire  and  snow  and  the  other 
enemies  that  have  attacked  them  through  the  <  enturies,  and  stood  then*, 
lofty  and  silent  and  serene*,  while  wars  have^  raged  and  hoou  forgotten 
and  religions  grown  up  and  fallen  to  decay.  The*  nnlwoods  ])roper,  as 
the^se  trees  in  the  Bohemian  grove  are  called,  are  not  (juite  so  ancient, 
but  they  were  mighty  trees,  at  any  rate.  b(»fore  the  Hoinan  Empire  fell, 
and  they  and  their  brothers  may  still  be  standing  when  the  solitary 
New  Zealander  looks  upon  the  ruins  of  St.  Pavil's — \Vvm<j  *a\  V^s»»V  ^W^ 
haven't  been  cut  up  into  feneepasts  and  shingles. 
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To  an  outsider,  the  spell  they  east  necessarily  overshadows  the  doings 
of  the  little  humans  playing  at  their  feet.  In  the  cool,  fragrant  interior 
of  the  grove,  the  heetic  bustle  of  the  ordinary  world  seems  trifling  and 
unimportant.  Voices  come  pleasantly  across  the  great  spaces ;  even  the 
humor  of  the  street,  provided  it  has  a  basis  in  reality,  is  mellowed  and 
enriched  and  merged  into  the  region  of  art.  The  grove  becomes  a  world 
in  itself — a  more  radiant  w  orld ;  you  walk  out  into  the  open  and  are 
conscious  of  leaving  some  enchantment  behind,  of  entering  a  more 
diflScult,  harsher,  more  material  universe.  Voices  sound  as  from  very 
far  away  through  the  trees,  men  lounging  in  groups  here  and  there 
are  listening  and  laughing  carelessly — it  is  as  though  the  blessings  of 


A  redwood  forest  in  California  in  its  natural  state.     Observe  the  shrubs 
and  forn»  tluit  nourish  in  the  cool  aisles  of  the  woodland. 

humor  and  grace  and  happy  insight  belonged  to  all  who  l)reathed 
that  air. 

An  Easterner,  a  yonn<i:  ])oet  and  playwright,  was  a  guest  at  the  camp. 
He  had  never  been  West  before,  never  seen  the  big  trees.  And  it  was 
into  this  pagan  temple  that  he  was  led.  The  day  before,  he  and  some 
of  his  friends  went  to  another  forest  nearby,  the  Armstrong  grove. 
Here  were  the  same  trees,  only  a  little  wilder,  with  more  of  the  natural 
undergrowth  between.  And  that  same  day,  in  a  newspaper,  he  read 
that  the  Armstrong  grove  had  been  sold  to  a  lumber  company.  It  was 
about  midnight  that  night  when  I  first  caught  sight  of  him  on  the 
opposite  side  of  the  circle  that  surrounded  the  huge  club  campfire.  He 
came  over  to  our  side.  He  was  like  some  one  who  had  just  seen  innocent 
men  condemned  to  death  and  knew  that  if  he  could  not  get  help  they 
would  be  executed  the  next  morning.    His  voice  shook  as  he  spoke. 

*'Why,  IVe  seen  them/'  he  said.    ''They  are  all  numbered— 61-73-87 


— ready  to  cut.  They  are  just  like  these'* — he  motioned  upward  where 
the  dark  roof  of  the  forest  closed  in  far  above  the  light  of  the  fire. 
"And  they're  going  to  cut  them  down.  Why,  it  seemed  to  me  when 
I  saw  those  numbers — you  go  over  to-morrow  morning  and  you'll 
understand — if  a  man  could  only  prevent  that  destruction,  could  only 
save  those  trees !    *    *    * " 

The  Giant  Tree  proper  lives  only  in  the  thin,  dry  air  of  the  Sierras, 
rarely  below^  5,000  feet  altitude,  climbing  thence  up  to  the  8,000-foot 
level  and  even  higher,  so  that  it  may  look,  with  little  hindrance,  to  the 
bare  peaks  and  the  glaciers  above.  It  is  found  in  much  less  homo- 
geneous forests  than  the  redwood,  sharing  the  dominion  of  these  sunny 
plateaus  with  mighty  sugar  and  yellow  pines  and  spruces  and  firs. 
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Here    Is    the    redwood    forest    after    it    has    been    "develoi)t'(l"    by    our 
wasteful  metliods. 

In  the  southern  portions  of  the  belt,  along  the  Kaweah  and  Tule  rivers, 
there  are  Giant-Tree  groves  that  deserve  to  be  called  forests — vigorous 
young  trees  and  saplings,  growing  beside  their  ancient,  storm-stricken 
sires,  but  more  often  the  Giant  Trees  bear  much  the  same  relation  to 
the  forest  as  a  whole  as  is  borne  by  the  occasional  primeval  oaks  found 
among  the  common  second-growth  timber  in  the  '* woods"  of  the  East 
and  Middle  West. 

The  largest  tree  known  is  probably  the  ** General  Sherman,"  in  the 
Giant  Forest  Grove  in  the  Sequoia  National  Park,  about  forty  miles 
east  of  the  town  of  Visalia,  in  the  central  southern  part  of  the  State. 
It  has  a  circumference  of  103  feet;  200  feet  from  the  ground  it  is  not 
less  than  70  feet  around,  and  even  with  its  crown  broken  off  it  is  280 
feet  high. 

It  was  of  such  trees  as  this,  which,  scarred  by  fire,  broken  off  by 
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storms  or  lightning,  yet  tower  aloft  in  a  majesty  and  beauty  almost 
nndimmed,  as  if  gifted  with  eternal  life,  that  John  Muir  wrote : 

'*So  exquisitely  harmonious  and  finely  balanced  are  even 
the  very  mightiest  of  these  monarchs  of  the  woods,  in  all  their 
proportions  and  circumstances,  that  never  is  anything  over- 
grown or  monstrous  looking  about  them.  •  •  •  No  other 
tree  in  the  Sierra  forest  has  foliage  so  densely  massed,  nor 
presents  outlines  so  firmly  drawn  and  so  steadily  subordinate 
to  a  special  type.  A  knotty,  ungovernable-looking  branch,  five 
to  eight  feet  thick,  may  be  seen  pushing  out  abruptly  from  the 
smooth  trunk,  as  if  sure  to  throw  the  regular  curve  into  con- 
fusion, but  as  soon  as  the  general  outline  is  reached,  it  stops 
short  and  dissolves  in  spreading  bosses  of  law-abiding  sprays, 
just  as  if  every  tree  were  growing  beneath  some  huge,  invisible 
bell  glass,  against  whose  sides  every  branch  was  being  pressed 
and  molded,  yet  somehow  indulging  in  so  many  small  depar- 
tures from  the  regular  form  that  there  is  still  an  appearance 
of  freedom.    ♦    ♦    ♦ 

**As  soon  as  any  accident  happens  to  the  crown  of  these 
Sequoias,  such  as  being  stricken  off  by  lightning  or  broken  by 
storms,  then  the  branches  beneath  the  wound,  no  matter  how 
situated,  seem  to  be  excited,  like  a  colony  of  bees  that  have  lost 
their  queen,  and  become  anxious  to  repair  the  damage.  Limbs 
that  have  grown  outward  for  centuries  at  right  angles  to  the 
trunk  begin  to  turn  upward  to  assist  in  making  a  new  crown, 
each  speedily  assuming  the  special  form  of  true  summits. 
Even  in  the  case  of  mere  stumps,  burned  half  through,  some 
mere  ornamental  tuft  will  try  to  go  aloft  and  do  its  best  as  a 
loader  in  forming  a  new  head.     *     *     ♦ 

**I  never  saw  a  big  tree  that  had  died  a  natural  death; 
barring  accidents,  they  seem  to  be  immortal,  being  exempt 
from  all  the  diseases  that  afflict  and  kill  other  trees.  Unless 
destroyed  by  man,  they  live  on  indefinitely,  until  burned, 
smashed  by  lightning,  or  cast  down  by  storms  or  by  the  giving 
way  of  the  ground  on  which  they  stand.  ♦  •  •  The  colossal 
scarred  monument  in  the  Kings  River  forest  is  burned  half 
way  through,  and  I  spent  a  day  in  making  an  estimate  of  its 
age,  clearing  away  the  charred  surface  with  an  axe,  and  care- 
fully counting  the  annual  rings  by  the  aid  of  a  pocket  lens. 
The  wood  rings  in  the  section  I  laid  bare  were  so  involved  and 
contorted  in  some  places  that  I  was  not  able  to  determine  its 
age  exactly,  but  I  counted  over  four  thousand  rings,  which 
showed  that  this  tree  was  in  its  prime,  swaying  in  the  Sierra 
winds  when  Christ  w^alked  the  earth.  No  other  tree  in  the 
world,  as  far  as  I  know,  has  looked  down  on  so  many  centuries 
as  the  Sequoia,  or  open  such  impressive  and  suggestive  views 
into  history." 

And  it  is  monarchs  like  these,  who  have  seen  the  sun  rise  on  a  million 

crystalline  Sierra  mornings,  who  have  fought  their  centuries  of  battle 

against  fire  and  winter  snows  and  thunderbolts  and  winds,  who  must 

now  fall  before  tiny  scrambling  Yvwmawa  mW  T«c^eiiw\&  ^-xsa  and  be 
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turned  into  posts  and  grapevine  stakes.  At  the  close  of  the  same 
chapter  quoted  above  is  Muir's  prophecy  that  '^  unless  protective  meas- 
ures be  speedily  invented  and  applied,  in  a  few  decades,  at  the  farthest, 
all  that  will  he  left  of  the  Sequoia  gigantea  will  he  a  few  hacked  and 
scarred  monuments," 

Yet  all  through  the  belt  these  wonderful  monuments  are  being 
destroyed.  They  are  not  felled  to  make  pillars  for  temples.  No  unusual 
or  beautiful  service  is  performed  through  their  destruction.  They  are 
first  chopped  dowTi,  then,  with  enormous  waste,  blown  to  pieces  with 
gunpowder,  and  then  ironically  split  up  into  fence  posts  and  grapevine 
stakes.  That  is  about  as  low  a  task  a  good  wood  could  be  put  to — only 
a  step  higher  than  the  splinters  from  old  boxes  which  elderly  ladies 
stick  into  flowerpots  to  hold  up  geraniums. 

The  only  grove  thoroughly  safe  from  destruction  is  the  Mariposa, 
which  is  owned  by  the  State  of  California.  In  the  Sequoia  and  General 
Grant  National  Parks,  which,  theoretically,  are  owned  by  the  nation, 
there  are  about  1,200  acres  in  private  ownership.  Captain  Young 
secured  options  on  the  Sequoia  National  Park  holdings  a  few  years  ago, 
and  the  Government  could  have  bought  them  then,  it  is  said,  for  the 
very  reasonable  sum  of  $86,000.  However  the  owners  may  have 
acquired  title,  it  is  only  fair  to  say  that  they  have  made  no  attempt  to 
hold  up  the  Government  for  an  unreasonable  i)rice.  As  usual,  however, 
Congress  did  not  see  fit  to  act.  There  is  nothing  to  prevent  the  destruc- 
tion of  these  trees,  should  the  owners  choose  to  cut  them  down,  except 
the  fact  that  there  is  no  lumber  road  out  of  the  park,  and  the  Govern- 
ment has  thus  far  declined  to  grant  a  right  of  way.  If  the  owners 
chose  to  force  their  claim,  however,  it  is  extremely  doubtful  if  the 
Government's  position  could  be  legally  upheld. 

Tlie  preservation  of  giant  trees  is  a  question  for  the  people  them- 
selves. How  much  are  these  trees  worth  to  them,  not  as  lumber,  but 
as  monuments,  as  wonderful  and  beautiful  relics  of  a  vanished  age? 
For  they  are  relics  and  monuments — the  world  has  no  other  Sequoias. 
They  are  either  to  be  preserved  or  destroyed  forever — like  the  Pyramids 
or  the  Parthenon.  And  although  there  are  several  groves,  the  number 
of  trees  which,  in  comparison  with  the  majestic  pines  and  firs  and 
spruces  round  them,  can  properly  be  called  *'gianf  trees  is  probably 
not  more  than  five  hundred. 

Just  what  methods  Government,  State,  and  individuals  should  adopt 
is  rather  beyond  the  purpose  of  this  article,  which  merely  undertakes 
to  explain  what  and  where  the  giant  trees  are.  To  be  sure,  one  can't 
help  thinking  of  California  millionaires.  Some  of  them  have  public 
spirit  and  wish  to  do  something  for  their  country.  Any  man  who  saves 
one  of  these  groves,  or  even  one  giant  tree  for  the  people  b«e\.Q^^  ^  ^^ 
which  not  only  will  do  him  honor  during  his  MeWiue,  >o\3l\.  V^  %\SWi^ 
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standing,  as  it  is  to-day,  hundreds,  possibly  thousands,  of  years  after 
all  the  vain  little  human  structures  of  our  day  have  crumbled  to  pieces 
or  been  pounded  up  into  macadam  streets. 

DREDGER  MINING. 

Our  laws  are  stupid,  too,  in  regard  to  the  dredger  industry.  They 
allow  capitalists  to  come  into  our  fertile  valleys,  pay  big  prices  for 
fields,  orchards,  vineyards,  and  convert  them  into  barren  piles  of  rocks. 
This  makes  a  temporary  prosperity.  The  owners  of  the  soil  get  a  lot  of 
money,  work  is  plentiful,  prices  are  good — and  the  capitalist  carries 
away  large  profits,  perhaps.  But  the  brief  prosperity  passes  away  in 
four  or  five  years — and  what  of  the  land  ?  It  is  no  more !  It  would  have 
otherwise  been  producing  food,  supporting  people  and  paying  taxes  for 
four  or  five  hundred  years  or  four  or  five  thousand — but  now  it  is  gone. 
It  is  a  hideous  desolation  for  all  time  to  come. 

There  is  something  wrong  in  this.  It  is  legal  at  present,  but  it  is  not 
moral.  No  one  should  have  a  right  to  destroy  the  Homes  of  the  future. 
It  is  against  tlie  general  good.  We  have  a  right  to  use  the  land — ^but  not 
to  destroy  it.     [e.  h.] 

THE  LOSS  OF  OUR  SOIL. 

This  striking  statement  is  from  that  splendid  journal  The  Outlook,  edited  by 
Lyman  Abbott. 

We  ar(3  in  the  habit  of  speaking  of  the  solid  earth  and  the  eternal 
hills  as  thouf?h  they,  at  least,  were  free  from  the  vicissitudes  of  time, 
and  certain  to  furnish  peri)etual  support  for  prosperous  human  life. 
This  conclusion  is  as  false  as  the  term  ** inexhaustible'*  applied  to  other 
natural  resources.  The  waste  of  soil  is  among  the  most  dangerous  of 
all  wastes  now  in  projrress  in  the  United  States.  In  1896  Professor 
Shaler,  than  whom  no  one  has  spoken  with  greater  authority  on  this 
subject,  estimated  that  in  the  upland  regions  of  the  states  south  of 
Pennsylvania  three  thousand  square  miles  of  soil  had  been  destroyed 
as  the  result  of  forest  denudation,  and  that  the  destruction  was  then 
proceeding  at  the  rate  of  one  hundred  square  miles  of  fertile  soil  per 
year.  No  seeing  man  can  travel  through  the  United  States  without 
being  struck  with  the  enormous  and  unnecessary  loss  of  fertility  by 
easily  preventable  soil  wash.  The  soil  so  lost,  as  in  the  case  of  many 
other  wastes,  becomes  itself  a  source  of  damage  and  expense,  and  must 
be  removed  from  the  channels  of  our  navigable  streams  at  an  enormous 
annual  cost.  The  Mississippi  River  alone  is  estimated  to  transport 
yearly  four  hundred  million  tons  of  sediment,  or  about  twice  the  amount 
of  material  to  be  excavated  from  the  Panama  Canal.  This  material  is 
the  most  fertile  portion  of  our  richest  fields,  transformed  from  a 
blessing  to  a  curse  by  unrestricted  erosion. 
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THE  LARGEST  NATIONAL  TASK. 

From  the  address  of  President  Roosevelt  at  the  meeting  of  the  Conservation 
Conference  held  in  Washington,  D.  C,  December  8,  1908. 

I  welcome  you  to  Washington  and  to  the  work  you  have  gathered  to 
do.  No  service  to  the  nation  in  time  of  peace  could  be  of  greater  worth 
than  the  work  which  has  brought  you  together.  In  its  essence  your  task 
is  to  make  the  nation's  future  as  great  as  its  present.  That  is  what 
the  conservation  of  our  resources  means.  This  movement  means  that 
we  shall  not  become  great  in  the  present  at  the  expense  of  the  future, 
but  that  we  shall  show  ourselves  truly  great  in  the  present  by  providing 
for  the  greatness  of  our  children's  children  who  are  to  inherit  the  land 
after  us.  It  is  the  largest  national  task  of  to-day,  and  I  thank  you  for 
makinjr  readA'  to  undertake  it. 

I  am  especially  glad  to  welcome  the  cooperation  of  the  States, 
througli  their  Conservation  Commissions  and  otherwise.  Such  coopera- 
tion gives  earnest  of  mutual  assistance  between  states  and  nation,  and 
mutual  benefits  to  follow.  Without  it  the  great  task  of  perpetuating 
the  national  welfare  would  succeed,  if  at  all,  with  difficulty.  If  states 
and  nation  work  for  it  together,  all  in  their  several  fields,  and  all 
joining  heartily  where  the  field  is  common,  we  are  certain  of  success 
in  advance.  We  are  concerned  with  the  people's  rights;  if  this  means 
national  rights,  well  and  good;  if  it  means  states'  rights,  well  and  good; 
we  are  for  whatever  serves  the  cause  of  the  people's  rights. 

The  results  of  the  inventory  of  resources  will  be  laid  before  the 
present  conference  by  the  National  Conservation  Commission.  I  shall 
not  attempt  to  review  these  results  further  than  to  say  that  the  more 
striking  facts  brought  out  at  the  conference  last  May  are  amply  con- 
firmed. These  facts  are  sobering.  No  right-minded  citizen  would  stop 
the  proper  use  of  our  resources,  but  every  good  American  must  realize 
that  national  improvidence  follows  the  same  course  and  leads  to  the 
same  end  as  personal  improvidence — and  no  man  is  a  good  American 
if  he  does  not  think  of  future  Americans,  any  more  than  a  man  is  a 
good  citizen  if  he  does  not  think  of  his  children's  welfare;  for  there 
isn't  any  man  whom  we  despise  more  than  the  man  who  has  a  good  time 
himself  and  whose  children  pay  for  it.  So  with  the  nation ;  that  nation 
is  contemptible  that  riots  in  abundance  by  wasting  the  heritage  it  should 
leave  to  the  citizens  that  are  to  come  afterwards.  Needless  waste  must 
stop.  The  time  to  deride  or  neglect  the  statements  of  experts  and  the 
teaching  of  the  facts  has  gone  by.  The  time  to  act  on  what  we  already 
know  has  arrived.  Common  prudence,  common  sense,  and  common 
biisiness  principles  are  applicable  to  national  affairs  just  as  they  are  to 
private  affairs,  and  the  time  has  come  to  apply  them  in  dealing  with 
the  foundations  of  our  prosperity. 
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THE  WASTE  IN  MUD. 

This  article  is  from  The  Saturday  Evening  Post  of  March  27th.  It  it  a  fin* 
example  of  modern  American  newspaper  English.  It  tells  the  story  in  • 
delioiously  whimsioal,  humorous  way.  Yet  the  grim  facts  stick  out  boldly  a^^ 
through  it,  in  spite  of  its  quips  and  jests.     It  is  by  Emerson  Hough. 

With  the  exception  of  that  certain  wicked  uncle,  of  whom  nothing 
ever  was  expected  and  of  whom  no  good  could  be  predicted,  all  your 
family,  like  the  average  American  family,  no  doubt  regularly  went  to 
church.  Probably  the  majority  stayed  over  for  Sabbath-school  in  the 
little  church  with  white  walls  and  black  walnut  pews.  You  could  not 
have  been  in  a  better  place.  At  church  or  Sabbath-school  you  all  stood 
in  a  row  and  sang  that  easy,  lilting  old  hymn  which  says : 

Little  drops  of  water,  little  grains  of  sand. 
Make  the  mighty  ocean  and  the  pleasant  land. 

You  could  not  have  sung  a  better  song.  Wo  all  used  to  sing  that  song 
with  cheerfulness,  indeed  with  enthusiasm — Lit-tle  drops  of  wa-a-a-ter, 
lit-t\e  gra-ay-ins  of  sjuid.  nuike  the  mighty  o-o-shun,  an'  the  pleh-heh-sent 
la-a-a-nd !  That  was  the  way  it  ran.  After  we  had  sung  it  we  all  went 
home  and  for^rot  all  about  it.  The  next  ^Monday  morning  Dad  went  back 
to  fanning,  just  the  way  his  Dad  had,  and  the  Dad  who  antedated  that 
one,  world  without  end;  and  not  one  of  those  Dads  was  ever  wise  enough 
to  know  the  hymn  was  rij^lit.  or  to  lijrure  out  what  the  hynni  meant  or 
ought  to  ineau.  It  is  a  s[)lciuli(l  hymn,  full  of  vast  ch'iiK^ntal  truth,  and 
it  has  a  lot  to  do  with  fanning. 

Heretofore,  your  folks  and  mine  hadn't  thouirht  that  geology  had 
much  to  do  with  faniiiny:,  any  more  than  religion  had.  As  a  matter  of 
fact,  they  both  do.  The  only  trouble  is.  the  av(*i-age  American,  like  you 
and  nie,  does  very  litth^  thinking  in  religion,  polities  or  business.  The 
fanner  knows  the  country  ininiediately  around  him.  The  city  man  does 
not  even  know  all  of  the  eity  where  he  lives,  only  a  little  corner  of  it.  It 
is  this  earelcssn(»ss  in  religion,  ])olities,  ])usiness  and  geology  which  gives 
the  sad-eyed  ]\Ir.  James  J.  Hill  still  furthtu*  o|)portunity  to  grieve  over 
the  future  of  this  country. 

What  Mr.  Hill  sees  is  the  time  when  live  hundred  millions  of  Japanese 
and  Chinamen  will  be  making  all  our  manufa<-tured  goods  under  a  scale 
of  living  so  much  cheaper  than  the  American  standard  as  to  crusli  out 
all  Ameriean  comi)etition.  This  means  not  only  the  ticTeest  struggle 
ever  known  for  trade,  but  the  fiercest  struggle  ever  known  for  a  mere 
living.  It  is  the  war  between  the  Oriental  standard  of  living  and  the 
Ameriean  standard  as  we  now  know  it.  The  decisive  battle  of  that  war 
must  be  fought  on  the  American  farm,  not  in  tlie  California  legislature. 
The  American  standard  of  living  is  based  on  tlie  theory  of  an  exhaustless 
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ik  account.  Our  account  has  never  been  overdrawn,  and  we  have 
»^er  had  our  bankbook  balanced.  It  is  only  now  that  a  few  of  our 
*ep  men  begin  to  see  that  it  is  time  for  us  to  get  a  balance  from  the 
tk  at  the  desk.  We  have  been  checking  out.  like  inebriated  mariners, 
latwe  had  or  thought  we  had  in  this  rich  bank  of  America,  laud  of  the 
^e,  country  of  endless  opportunity.  Now  we  have  ased  up  our  forests, 
i  exhausting  our  mines  at  fearsome  speed,  have  exterminated  most  of 
r  wild  game,  endangered  the  food  supply  which  comes  from  the 
ters,  and,  in  general,  done  all  we  could  to  put  an  end  to  our  great 
ources.  recklessly  spending  not  only  our  interest  l)ut  also  our  princi- 


lundrod  acres   of   gncxl    kind   iniulc   woithh^ss   by    Hood. 
f<'n<.'C  Hosts  covered   by   sainl. 


Orrliards    .siiiollnr<'d    ;ind 


.  We  have  not  even  left  unscathed  the  |)leasant  land.  Not  only  are 
iLsing  up  at  mad  sf)eed  the  natural  products  of  the  soil,  but  also  are 
ng  up  the  soil  iisrif. 

f  you  think  that  the  soil  is  exhaustless.  or  that  it  can  be  repla«-ed.  it 
^ht  behoove  you  to  take  a  houKcopnthic  dos(*  of  g(M)l()gy  and  also  take 
>ther  guess.  ]Mr.  Roosevelt  and  most  of  th<'  Congress  of  the  Fnited 
tes  would  like  to  have  ns  all  take  the  trouble  of  studying  the  ground 
stand  on.  Mr.  Roosevelt's  recent  message  asked  us  to  pass  our  bank- 
ks  in  at  the  window  for  a  balance.  It  is  an  unpleasant  thing  to  do. 
jre  are  always  so  many  more  vouch(»rs  out  than  we  thought.  The 
nnee  is  always  so  nnich  s/iialJer  than  we  t\um*^\\\,  \\\u\  \\w  ^^\\v^^.  \\vva. 
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such  an  unpleasant  way  of  beino:  right  in  its  figures.    Yet  the  time  has 
come  for  a  show-down  between  the  American  people  and  America  itself. 
Out  on  the  Blackfoot  Reservation  there  stands  a  t^ll,  lone  mountain, 
rising  like  a  monument  above  the  surrounding  plain,  and  nearly  detached 
from  the  Rockies,  which  lie  behind  it.    This  peak  the  Indians  call  Chief 
Mountain.    Here  the  Blarkfoot  sometimes  comes  to  pray.    In  his  mysti- 
cism his  prayer  runs: 
'^0  Thou,  at  whose  feet 
the    buried    years   lie 
fallen!"     That    is   to 
say,    there    is    in    his 
mind    the    thought  of 
the     slow     forces     of 
Nature.    He  reverences 
the  idea  of  erosion.    He 
would  uuderstAnd  and 
not   forget  that  hymn 
if  he  sung  it,  which  in 
effect  tells  us  that  all 
we  have  in  this  world 
comes  of  the  relations 
of     soil      and      water. 
There    will    ho    a    few 
million  American  farm- 
ers wlio  will  learn  that 
same  truth  some  time. 
The  somewhat  mad  and 
drunken  American  i>eo- 
ple   have  ignored   and 
inverted      that      truth 
lieretofore.     They  have 
(lone  all  they  couhl  to 
go    bankrupt,    to    ruin 
one  of  the  richest  por- 
tions of  the  earth 's  sur- 
face, one  of  the  pleas- 
antest    lands   cv(»r    taken    over    for    hmnan    habitation,    one   obviously 
intended  by  the  Great  Forees  as  the  place  for  the  development  of  the 
highest  form  of  civilization  and  the  most  splendid  flowering  of  human 
endeavor. 

AVhat  is  the  pleasant  land,  and  where  docs  it  come  from?    Of  course, 

the  averaire  man  supposes  that  the  soil  was  always  there,  like  Uncle  Joe 

Cannon,  Niagara  Falls  and  the  tax  deficit;  but,  as  a  nmtter  of  fact,  the 

soil ^rew.    Ill  thit  vast  stow  t\\o  j\*-\\v>\\  w^yj.  vtvWwv  wvc^x^  deliberate  than 


"\Va.sl«'(l  cniimi-y.  (;ii's«»l  by  Mnin\;il  «>f  fon-si  covi-i-. 
n«'a\y  mills  wash  tin*  soil  away.  <luwn  to  naki'd 
rork.  Tin?  rivi-r  channels  arc  cIo^jj^imI  and  this 
n'K:it»n  Is  iisoloss,  htst  t<i  tht-  wnrM. 
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As  a    I'MiIt    of  «l«foioslatiun    of   llu*   hills   nlioNr   a    lilth-   str<«a:n 
s\v»-lls    to    a    tnrn.-nt    Ilk*-    this.      Th*-    i  i<h    hottoni    lainl    is 
'r;nri«*rl  away,  leaving  only   nK-ks  ainl  «iav«'l  ln-hiii<l. 


that  of  a  vaudeville  sketch.    Geology  is  not  dramatic  in  that  neurotic 
sensr*  of  the  word  which  customarily  we  employ  to-day.    Yet  you  and  I, 

and  this  country 
and  otlier  coun- 
tries, are  tigures 
in  the  cfreat 
drama.  It  mi«rht 
not  harm  us  to 
note  wlint  a  lead- 
ing' scientist  snys 
as  to  tlic  time  of 
the  action  of  the 
phiy : 

''  For  avcrajjfe 
rock,  under  ordi- 
njirily  lavorahle 
ctniditions  in  our 
ranirc  of  dimnte, 
tlic  usual  esti- 
mate has  been  a 
foot  of  waste  in 
four  thousand  to 
six  tliousand  years,  which  inchidcs  th(»  clianncl  cuttiiiir  and  l)anl\  undcr- 
niininir.  These  are  too  ra[)i(l  for  oi'dinary  soil-wasle  nnder  onr  n;jrmal 
natural  «'onditions.  Without  aiiy  pretensiiMis  to  a  rlose  estimate.  T 
should  he  un- 
willing to  nanu' 
a  mean  rate  of 
soil  fornuition 
greater  than  on<^ 
foot  in  ten  thou- 
sand years  on 
the  basis  of  ob- 
servation since 
the  jr  1  a  c  i  a  1 
period.  T  sus- 
pect that,  if  we 
could  positively 
determine  the 
time  taken  in  the 
fonuation  of  the 
four  feet  of  soil 

,,         .    >L-        '*'•■»»■*"    •soul    «l»"Stio>«<l    hy    Ku\\\c8    ;vw\    »v\t\v\\v.vy^   ix<AW   l\^'V\\<-\.. 
next   to  the  rO<*K  7-^,,.   f.,rni    was   a\»:\ni\o\u-i\   h\   vv^ws^-^vwvwrv. 
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over  the  average  domain  where  such  depth  obtains,  it  would  be  fouad 
above  rather  than  below  forty  thousand  years.  Under  such  an  estimatef 
to  preserve  good  working  depth,  surface  wastage  should  not  exceed  som^ 
such  rate  as  one  inch  in  one  thousand  years.  When  our  soils  are  gon^ 
we  too  must  go,  unless  we  shall  find  some  way  to  feed  on  raw  roc*k  ot 
its  equivalent." 

So  there  is  something  in  the  story  of  the  pleasant  land.  Search  all  the 
dictionaries  through,  comb  out  all  the  rhetoric  hooks,  and  you  couldn't 
get  a  happier  phravse  than  that:  **The  pleasant  land."  It  is  excellent. 
It  is  perfect.  Like  any  other  savage,  you  feel  a  deep  thrill  of  delight 
when  you  see  the  vast  pictures  of  the  unhurt  out-of-doors.  You  have 
delight  in  the  siglit  of  green  trees,  of  growing  grasses  and  nodding 
flowers.  This  panorama  of  hill  and  dale,  of  rolling  lands  and  forest- 
covered  valleys  and  lofty  mountains  pleases  you.  Why?  It  is  because 
all  this  was  laid  out  in  the  intent  of  Nature  to  produce  you  and  me  and 
support  US.  It  is  beautiful  in  the  beauty  of  utility.  It  is  laid  out  on 
precisely  the  rijrht  lines  to  keep  up  the  balance  of  the  aforesaid  little 
drops  of  water  and  little  grains  of  sand,  of  which  the  one  supports  the 
other  in  the  making  of  this  pleasant  land.  It  got  its  contours  out  of 
that  balance.  We  grew  out  of  the  contours.  This  vast  and  splendid 
landscape  is  the  portrait  of  our  mother.  We  forget  the  hymn  about  it. 
Lik<»  a  weak,  irritable,  nasty-tempered  child,  we  strike  the  great  Mother 
in  the  face,  presuniinj;  en  Ikm'  vast  indit^VrcMue  or  lier  vast  pity.  And 
all  tlie  while  ]\[an  is  only  tin*  last  animal  tliat  has  been  invented,  and 
some  time  there  will  he  ;i  sucressor  for  him.  If  we  destroy  the  .soil  we 
hast<*n  that  day  when  th(^  sue*  essor  shall  come.  Now  the  undeniable 
truth  is  that  we  are  spendiuLT  more  than  our  inch  of  soil  per  thousand 
years. 

Civilized  man.  money-niMd  business  mail,  crazed  man.  averaji:e  nuiu.  is 
doin«r  all  he  can  t<)  destroy  the  bnlance  between  the  little  drops  and  the 
little  irraiiis.  Not  enly  is  he  doinv:-  nil  he  can  to  invite  th(»  su(MM\ssor  of 
man  in  the  scheme  of  life,  hut  Ik*  is  hastening  all  he  can  that  incidental 
intermediate  thing — to  give  it.  perhai)s.  the  only  interesting  form  into 
which  the  statcMiient  can  b(»  ])ut  in  the  terms  of  c<)nnnereial  To-day — the 
show-down  between  the  American  standard  of  living  and  that  of  other 
peoph'S  who  nev(»r  had  so  big  a  bank  account  as  ours,  and  wiio.  therefore, 
lear!ie(l  to  save. 

This  liymn  of  the  soil  is  the  oiw  irreat  hymn.  It  sings  of  the  one  ^j-reat 
heritage  of  life.  We  speak  of  this  or  that  nian  "owning'-  thus  (u*  so 
nun  h  of  the  earth's  surfai  e.  That,  nf  course,  is  impossible.  He  takt^s  it 
or  ])orrows  it.  perhaps,  ])ut  he  <*an  ov  n  no  more  than  six  feet  of  it.  and 
that  only  for  a  short  time.  The  soil  bi^longs  to  Life.  The  *'i>uriec 
years''  resent  any  embezzlement  of  our  gn»at  heritage.  The  soil  ij 
owjwd  hy  i>]ntits.  by  animals,  by  men  (»f  this  or  that  nation,  this  or  tha' 
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age,  that  past,  yonder  future.  If  we  sin  against  the  soil,  ours  will  be  the 
Great  Punishment — which  is  to  say,  extinction,  oblivion.  If  you  plow 
badly,  it  is  you  for  the  star-dust ! 

Even  before  Wall  Street  was  invented  there  was  more  water  than  any- 
thing else  in  the  world.  Finally,  on  the  little  crust  of  land  some  tiny 
plant  began  to  grow,  no  one  know^s  just  when.  Perhaps  at  one  time  the 
plant  could  not  have  told  whether  it  was  a  plant  or  an  animal,  but,  any- 
how, in  time  it  turned  into  some  green  thing  which  looked  tempting  to 
some  old  Ichthyosaurus,  and  the  latter,  of  a  pleasant  spring  morning, 
while  tired  of  eating  salt  stuff  and  canned  goods,  crawled  up  out  of  the 
water  and  made  a  meal  on  the  first  recorded  salad.     It  looked  good  to 


The  soil  of  ii  whole  valley  washtHl  away  by  a  freshet.  Observe  the 
little  island  of  good  land  left  in  the  midst  of  a  hopehss  waste 
of  cobblestones. 

him  and  he  came  back.  Oilier  members  of  tlic  Saurus  family  jLi:ot  on  to 
the  snap  and  also  came  up  out  of  the  water,  all  sorts  of  long-tailed  and 
long-billed  creatures,  which,  to  make  the  story  short,  in  time  became 
land  animals.  Ail  these  animals  in  the  ori^rinal  balance  of  things  not 
only  used  that  land,  but  helped  to  extend  its  total  salad-producing  acres. 
They  trampled,  they  spread  seeds,  they  increased  the  soil  products. 
Vegetable  mould  increased.  The  little  drops  of  water  fell  on  it,  and 
plants  grew  again  on  the  i)lcasant  land.  The  Saurus  family  moved  in 
and  permanently  frequented  the  head  lettuce,  cabba^re  and  turnip 
greens  of  that  day. 

All  went  merry  as  a  marriage  bell,  until,  in  time,  ^fan  came  along. 
The  old  ways  did  not  suit  him.    lie  began  to  fann,  at  first  by  \wqa\\^  qI  ^ 
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crooked  stick,  and  at  last  by  means  of  the  Harvester  Trust.  Inci- 
dentally, he  forgot  all  about  the  buried  years,  and,  with  a  skill  and  speed 
and  malice  which  would  have  caused  any  self-respecting  Saurus  to  blnsh 
with  shame,  did  all  he  could  to  wreak  destruction  upon  the  forests  of  the 
earth,  on  the  mines,  on  the  waters,  and  on  the  soil  itself.  He  overdrew 
his  bank  account,  more  in  America  than  ever  has  been  known  in  all  the 
long,  slow  history  either  of  the  w^orld  or  of  the  earth. 

It  would  not  be  worth  while  to  make  here  merely  a  series  of  sweeping 
general  statements,  or  to  make  statements  not  definitely  understandable. 
As  it  happens,  the  chapter  and  verse  are  ready  at  hand.  It  is  entirely 
feasible  not  only  to  recognize  the  waste  in  America n  soil,  but  to  measure 


What  liapporis  when  the  wooded  cover  is  removed  from  the  land. 
Erosion  sets  in  ;  and  tlie  land  turns  a  bare,  unsmillnp:  face 
toward  the  sky.  Vepfotatlon  ran  ^et  no  foothold.  The  world 
has  lost  some  of  its  power  to  feed  its  people. 

it.  The  late  Professor  N.  S.  Shaler  estimated  the  destru(*tion  of  agri- 
cultural lands,  chierty  through  old-field  erosion,  in  the  southern  Atlantic 
and  Gulf  States  at  several  thousand  scjuare  miles;  and  in  portions  of  this 
regions  the  waste  involves  a  complete  removal  of  a  superficial  geologic 
deposit,  well  adapted  to  forming  a  productive  soil,  from  underlying 
older  formations  ill  suited  to  the  development  of  fertile  soils  and  sub- 
soils; in  which  case  the  loss  is  irremedial)le. 

Other  estimates  of  soil-waste  rest  on  the  (letermiuation  of  soil-matter 
transport(»d  by  our  runuintr  waters.  The  most  extensive  measurements 
of  this  kind  were  those  of  Generals  Humphreys  and  Abbott,  made  on  the 
j\Iississippi  over  half  a  century  ago.  These  showed  that  the  Mississippi 
then  carried  annually  into  the  Gulf  somethiuir  over  four  hundred  million 


tons  of  solid  matter,  in  addition  to  great  quantities  of  earth-salts,  carried 
in  solution,  and  of  sand  or  other  coarse  material  rolled  or  swept  along 
the  bottom. 

At  the  time  of  these  determinations  settlement  in  the  Mississippi 

Valley  was  comparatively  limited,  and,  as  shown  by  local  observations 

on  different  rivers,  the  effect  of  extending  agriculture  has  been  to 

increase  the  soil-matter  carried  by  the  Mississippi  fully  twenty-five  per 

cent;  while  comparative  determinations  made  on  several  other  streams 

indicate  that  the  rivers  of  the  country  outside  of  the  Mississippi  basin 

carry  into  the  sea  about  as  much  soil-matter  as  the  great  river  itself — 

that  is,  that  the  annual  soil-wash  of  4he  United  States  aggregates  fully 

one  billion  tons !    Our  balance  of  trade  is  going  some,  isn  't  it  ?    Also, 

unfortunately,  our  soil,  which  raised  that  balance  of  trade,  is  going 

some. 

A  fraction  of  the  matter  transported  by  the  waters  is  coarse  (sand  and 
gravel),  but  fully  ninety  per  cent  consists  of  rich  soil-stuff  washed  from 
the  surface  or  leached  from  the  subsurface  of  fields  and  pastures  and 
(in  less  degree)  of  woodlands.  Reckoned  on  the  basis  of  value  as 
fertilizer,  the  material  could  hardly  be  appraised  at  less  than  one  dollar 
per  ton;  so  that  the  annual  loss  to  the  agricultural  interests  of  the 
country  can  hardly  fall  short  of  a  billion  dollars — equivalent  to  an 
impost  as  great  as  most  other  taxes  combined,  and  one  yielding  absolutely 
no  return.  It  is  worse  than  that.  Most  of  us  have  known  stocks  to  pass 
a  dividend.  How  would  we  feel  if  the  whole  stock  and  everything  back 
of  it  were  wiped  out?  What  would  we  think  of  the  management  that 
allowed  such  an  event  to  happen  ?  But  this  is  happening,  and  under  our 
own  management. 

The  foregoing  are  estimates  made  by  a  United  States  soil  expert. 
Other  competent  Government  authorities  can  offer  us  definite  food  for 
additional  thought,  if  we  care  to  hearken.  The  greatest  loss  of  our  soil, 
we  are  told,  is  from  preventable  erosion.  The  total  soil-wash  of  the 
country  is  a  billion  tons  a  year.  This  would  make  a  pile  of  adobe  as  high 
as  the  Washington  Monument  and  a  mile  long  on  each  of  the  four  sides ! 
Cleared  and  plowed  lands,  the  source  of  food  products,  are  the  ones 
which  suffer. 

Most  of  the  soil-wash — at  least  seven  hundred  and  eighty-five  million 
tons  every  twelve  months,  probably — is  dumped  into  the  ocean  and  lost 
forever.  This  would  fill  four  channels  as  big  as  the  Panama  Canal, 
according  to  the  originiil  specifications.  So  says  the  cold-eyed  soil  expert. 
Pour. hundred  million  tons  of  soil  are  washed  from  the  borders  of  the 
Mississippi  and  Missouri  rivers  and  their  tributaries  every  year  and 
poured  as  mud  into  the  Gulf  of  Mexico.  So  says  the  wild-eyed  Washing- 
ton statistician. 
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Muddy  waters  carry  more  impurities  than  clear,  and  so  eudanger 
health  more.  They  have  greater  pow«r  for  cutting  away  the  banks  of 
streams.  Deposits  in  the  channels,  drifting  sand-bars  and  changing 
courses  are  caused  entirely  by  &ilt  in  muddy  streams.  Had  you  ever 
thought  of  that?  Read  the  hymn  backward.  Thrown  out  of  balance, 
water  and  sand  nn-mske  the  pleasant  land. 

From  the  State  of  Missouri  alone  enough  soil  is  carried  away  annually 
to  make  a  prism  one  mile  square  and  six  hundred  feet  high.  The 
Missouri  River  bears  into  the  Mississippi  every  tw'elve  months  enough 
earth  to  make  a  mud-pile  a  mile  square  and  four  hundred  feet  high. 
The  billion  tons  of  soil  which  are  washed  away  every  year  would  spread 
a  layer  like  Nile  mud  over  Indiana,  Illinois  or  Iowa.  But  what  good  does 
it  do  buried  in  the  deptlis  of  the  mitrhty  ocean?  It  may  help  some 
future  Saurus  family,  but  it  won't  help  yours. 

Whole  towns  have  been  washed  away  by  the  change  of  currents  in 
silt-laden  streams.  In  some  neighborhoods  an  entire  farm  has  been 
taken  up  and  (*arried  across  to  the  other  side  of  a  river.  Within  the 
past  year  the  town  of  Pine  Bluff.  Arkansas,  was  threatened  with 
destruction,  many  of  the  l)uildings  toppling  over  into  the  turbid  flood. 

Bad  plowing  is  the  cause  of  a  great  deal  of  soil-waste.  The  farmer 
of  America  each  year  digs  a  Panama  Canal  with  his  little  plow.  Each 
year  he  digs  out  of  the  heart  of  his  little  forty,  eighty  or  one  hundred 
and  sixty  acres  of  land  a  ])lock  of  dirt  really  bigger  than  the  entire  cut 
of  the  whole  Panama  Canal.  The  riches  of  his  farm  take  wings.  He  did 
not  see  them  go.  He  does  not  undei'stand  that  he  is  literally  plowing 
his  farm  into  the  mighty  ocean.  Not  only  do  we  waste,  hut  that  waste 
accelerates  each  year.  Tliat  is  tlie  horrible  feature  of  all  these  resource- 
wastes — they  increase  geometrically  with  awful  swiftness.  The  buffalo 
went  **all  at  once.''  The  trees,  the  fish,  the  ore,  will  go  **all  at  once.** 
We  do  not  like  high  pric(»s.  but  higher  prices  than  we  now  can  dream 
are  coming  to  us  Americans  unless  we  can  get  down  to  a  practical  basis 
on  religion,  politics  and  business — unless  we  can  understand  that  little 
old  hymn  we  used  to  sing. 

When  ax  and  plow  work  together  as  agents  of  destruction  and  not 
as  creative  influences,  then  wc  are  not  using  good  business  sense.  Yet 
that  is  what  we  have  done — ripped  the  covering  from  the  soil,  and  then 
ripped  off  the  soil  itself.  In  that  way  we  destroyed  a  primary  value. 
In  that  way,  also,  we  "raised  the  price,  cut  down  the  supply  of  food,  of 
clothes,  of  habitation,  for  the  average  man.  The  average  American  has 
let  a  few  men  steal  him  l)lind,  and  now  he  is  stealing  himself  blind.  The 
soil  is  the  connecting  link  between  organic  and  inorganic  life.  It  is  the 
foundation  of  organized  society  and  of  all  civilization.  It  is  not  only 
our  bank  account,  but  more — it  is  the  place  where  all  the  bank  accounts 
come  from. 
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Any  man  who  touches  the  soil,  and  even  the  city  man  who  does  not, 
ought  to  understand  it.  The  main  truths  are  simple  enough,  like  most 
big  things.  It  is  easy  to  see  that  depth  of  soil,  and  therefore  richness  in 
prodiiet,  is  inverse  as  to  slope,  because  the  soil  washes  thin  on  the  hill- 
sides and  runs  thicker  on  the  flat.  Therefore,  on  the  Hats  it  raises  more 
vegetation,  which  in  turn  furnishes  more  mulch,  whicli  in  turn  holds 
more  moisture,  which  in  turn  produces  more  vegetation.  The  great 
circle  of  the  conservation  of  forces  is  a  simph*  aud  l)eautiful  thing. 


A   truck   garden   ruined  by  flood.     Tlu'   fertile   soil   carried   away.    Icuvln^   ^?ulli«*s 
in  some  places  and  g:reat  piles  of  driftwood  and  pravel  in  otlieis. 

Slope,  water  supply,  organic  action,  all  these  goveru  soil  as  in  the  days 
of  the  Saurus  family.  That  is  the  Hymn  of  Life,  (iuod  plowing  is 
good  religion.  Good  politics  is  good  religion.  Good  business  is  good 
religion.  Good  geology  is  good  religion,  too,  and  the  circle  runs  around 
and  around,  beautiful  aud  complete,  if  ouly  we  care  to  look  at  it  in  that 
way. 

"When  the  Government  gets  the  little  drops  of  water  reguhited  in  Wall 
street,  and  when  we  begin  to  undei-stand  the  relation  of  those  little 
drops  and  little  grains  on  our  farm,  we  shall  begin  to  see  in  America 
the  arrival  of  a  golden  age,  one  of  growth  in  art,  in  beauty,  in  mentality, 
in  altruism.    Even  at  this  stage  of  our  development  we  o\\«\\\,  ^Q^\v^vN^ 
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intelligence  equal  to  that  of  the  average  Ichthyosaurus.  What  Uncle  Sam 
is  trying  to  sho^v  us  is,  that  without  water  there  is  no  civilization,  and 
that  without  proper  relation  of  water  and  soil  there  is  industrial 
anarchy.  Bad  handling  of  wat€r  means  less  crops,  less  soil,  more 
polluted  streams,  more  choked  up  channels,  more  floods,  more  waste  and 
ruin,  the  balance  of  things  thrown  out  of  plumb,  and  the  world  literally 
turned  upside-do^sTi.  The  Hymn  of  Life  is  one  which  in  time  the  great 
Teacher  of  the  Universe  is  going  to  force  us  to  remember,  whether  we 


A  rich,  alluvial  farm,  drstroycMl  by  a   froslH-t. 

wish  to  remember  it  or  not.     It  is  not  Washington,  but  the  Universe, 
which  is  handing  a  message  to  us. 

What,  then,  ought  we  to  do  to  get  out  of  the  Ichthyosaurus  class  and 
to  give  our  beneficent  protective  tariff  something  to  protect?  In  the 
first  place,  it  is  not  up  to  Uncle  Sam,  but  up  to  us.  Louis  XVI.  said, 
**The  State,  it  is  myself!'*  That  was  in  France,  and  some  time  ago. 
The  State,  it  is  ourselves,  here  in  America.  The  remedy  does  not  begin 
with  your  neighbor,  but  with  yourself,  and  with  you  it  begins  as  soon 
as  you  realize  that  no  bank  account  will  stand  perpetual  checking 
against  it.  Uncle  Sam  is  willing  to  help  any  one  of  us  begin  the  study 
of  the  soil  to-day. 
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The  soil  experts  of  the  Qovernment  are  no  more  able  to  classify  farms 
than  the  average  farmer — every  farmer  knows  that  there  may  be  heavy, 
sticky  soil;  thin,. light,  sandy  soil;  clay  soil;  open  and  friable  mould. 
Any  farmer  knows  that  the  great  idea  is  to  retain  the  natural  moisture 
nnder  the  soil  and  not  let  it  run  off  on  the  surface.  The  experts  show 
that  deep  plowing  is  a  good  thing  in  certain  soils,  to  get  the  water  down 
into  the  earth.  If  the  land  is  very  fiat,  deep  tilling  may  be  necessary  to 
get  this  surplus  water  out,  so  that  the  soil  may  drain  dry  and  disinte- 
grate. Mast  farmers  know  that,  in  a  general  way ;  but  Uncle  Sam  can 
teach  the  average  farmer  a  wrinkle  or  so  as  to  the  right  balance  of  the 
little  drops  and  the  little  grains. 

On  the  hillsides  which  wash  so  badly,  the  soil  expert  says,  we  ought 
to  study  contour  farming,  as  it  is  called.  A  vertical  or  slanting  furrow 
will  soon  become  a  vertical  gully.  The  horizontal  furrow  at  the  same 
elevation  all  around  the  hill  has,  on  the  other  hand,  a  tendency  to  stop 
;he  running  off  of  water.  Great  benefit,  also,  comes  from  using  strips  of 
prass  land,  lying  in  bands  of  the  same  elevation  around  the  sides  of  a 
langerous  hill.  Terracing  of  farms  is  new  in  this  country,  where  we 
lave  always  just  gone  West  instead.  We  see  the  terraces  of  Chinese  and 
Fapanese  lands,  and  suppose  they  must  have  l)een  made  at  the  expense 
rf  great  labor,  but  in  reality  it  was  Time  and  Nature  that  made  them. 
The  soil  which  is  washed  out  of  the  horizontal  furrow  is  in  part  or  in 
¥hole  stopped  when  it  strikes  the  edge  of  the  grass  land.  In  many 
^ears  it  banks  up  more  and  more.  If  not  controlled  it  would  not  bank 
ip,  but  simply  run  down  the  hill  and  fly  away  into  the  mighty  0(*ean. 

In  rolling  lands  the  canny  farmer  plants  crops  toward  the  tops  of  the 
lills  to  produce  cover  and  mulch,  and  so  to  stop  wash.  He  reserves  some 
>f  his  bottom  lands  for  grass,  to  catch  the  soil-wash  and  use  it.  If  he 
lid  not,  some  of  his  farm  would  run  away,  and  not  only  impoverish  him, 
mt,  perhaps,  work  injury  to  his  neighbor.  It  is  not  good  farming  to 
•arm  every  inch  of  a  rich  bottom.  A  few  bands  of  trees  would  break 
;he  driving  force  of  rain.  The  roots  would  stand  against  soil-wash  and 
•egulate  the  flooding  which  make  bottom  farming  so  risky  in  some 
oealities.  The  average  farmer  may  not  believe  in  the  sense  of  this,  any 
nore  than  the  average  lumberman  would  hesitate  to  cut  away  the  forest ; 
)ut  the  fact  remains.  Of  course,  in  any  very  broken  country,  so  says 
Jncle  Sam,  there  should  be  forestry  mixed  with  farming;  otherwise,  the 
*ainfall  goes  off  in  torrents.  Even  Uncle  Sam  sometimes  forgets  this, 
:or,  after  establishing  forest  reserves,  he  very  often  leases  them  out  as 
iheep  or  goat  ranges.  These  animals  trample  little  paths,  which  soon 
)ecome  gullies,  which,  in  their  time,  become  great  avenues  of  waste.  I 
lave  seen  mountains  in  New  Mexico  ruined  by  goats. 
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For  fuller  particulars,  any  anxious  inquirer  might  do  much  worse 
than  refer  to  the  Department  of  Agriculture,  where  many  of  these  great, 
slow  problems  are  now  under  careful  consideration.  As  to  actual 
remedy,  however,  nothing  can  be  done  so  long  as  we  ourselves  remain 
ignorant  or  careless  in  politics,  religion  and  business.  We  must  see 
higher  than  the  walls  of  our  little  grooves.  Also,  we  must  see  about 
us  in  our  own  little  grooves.  Waste  begins  on  your  own  forty  acres, 
right  at  your  door.  You  are  the  unit,  the  individual  citizen.  Froiii  you 
it  is  a  step  up  to  your  hundred,  under  the  old  Saxon  law.  Thence  you 
go  to  your  town,  your  State,  your  National  Government.  Your  wish  can 
prevail,  if  you  like,  at  each  and  every  step  of  that  advance.  You  can 
say  to  tiiat  legislator  who  thinks  of  himself  and  not  of  you,  that  you 
would  rather  have  in  his  place  a  man  who  stands  for  guarded  resources, 
for  large  reserves  of  forests,  rich  soil,  a  proper  water  flow,  an  unimpeded 
navigation,  for  fair  play  all  along  the  line.  It  all  begins  with  you  and 
me.  We  have  a  good  country  and  a  good  government,  but  they  won't 
run  themselves.  The  reform  of  a  great  many  things  begins  away  this* 
side  of  Washington,  District  of  Columbia.  Some  of  it  can  begin  in  the 
caucus,  or  the  primary,  or  the  forty-acre  field.  Common-sense  and 
enforced  laws  now,  or  the  piper  to  pay  after  a  while — which  is  better? 

At  our  present  nice  little  industrial  gait,  here  in  America,  we  are 
burning  the  candle  at  both  ends,  (juite  regardless  of  the  fact  that  when 
it  is  burnt  out,  it  can  never  be  renewed.  Such  American  fortunes  as 
were  made  out  of  tlieft  of  America  s  common  resources  must  surely,  one 
day  and  in  some  way,  pay  the  price.  But  let  us  little  fellows  who  have 
not ' 'succeeded  • '  in  the  world  see  to  it  that  we  keep  our  own  hands  clean. 

This  was  a  very  wonderful  and  beautiful  country.  Having  seen  it 
before  civilization  took  it  all  over.  perhai)s,  some  of  us*  do  not  care  so 
much  for  civilization  as  we  might. 

Perhai)s  some  of  us  would  rather  be  Indians  and  pray  to  Chief 
Mountain,  or  would  rather  have  been  meml)ers  of  the  Saurus  famib- 
before  there  was  any  such  thing  as  taxes  and  when  potato  salad  wfis  free- 
Yet  here  we  are,  each  in  his  little  groove,  and,  if  we  have  to  play  the 
game,  we  ought  to  undei*stand  the  game  and  know  what  the  game  is 
about. 

At  least  one  truth  Ls,  we  don't  own  the  soil.  We  borrow  it.  We  ou^ht 
to  hand  it  over  to  the  successor  of  our  species  in  as  good  condition  as 
when  we  asked  the  loan.  The  Saurus  family  played  the  game  as  fair 
as  that  with  us ;  and  the  finest  Sauri  in  the  world  were  raised  right  here 
in  the  United  States.    Perhaps  they  didn't  forget  the  h.^^nns  the>'  sang. 
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OUR  WATER  POWER. 

Unquestionably  California 's  greatest  asset  is  her  water  power.  Every 
year  the  big,  round  sun  lifts  millions  of  tons  from  the  waters  of  the 
Pacific,  to  be  carried  eastward  by  the  winds  and  sprinkled  upon  ten 
thousand  hills  and  valleys  in  the  highlands  of  the  Sierras.  Slowly  it 
trickles  downw^ard,  returning  to  the  sea.  It  is  gathered  into  rivulets, 
brooks,  torrents,  that  dash  faster  and  faster  down  the  deep  canyons 
and  steep  gorges  in  the  western  flanks  of  the  mountains.  More  and  more 
we  are  learning  to  use  the  power  of  these  millions  of  tons  as  they 
descend  from  highlands  to  lowlands.  This  power  is  destined  to  be  the 
greatest  single  element  in  the  future  development  of  the  State.  It  is 
destined  to  turn  the  wheels  of  industry,  transport  people  and  products, 
light  and  warm  the  homes  of  the  w^hole  State.  It  will  be  an  absolute 
necessity  to  life  and  prosperity  when  oil  and  coal  are  gone.  Those  who 
control  it  will  be  the  lords  and  rulers  of  mankind. 

Up  to  date  our  stupid  laws  give  away  this  precious  power  forever  to 
any  one  who  wants  it,  and  give  him  all  that  he  wants,  however  much — 
for  nothing!  ThiLS  we  part  with  our  great-grandchildren's  birthright, 
and  do  not  even  get  a  mess  of  pottage  in  return.  The  descendants  of 
us  who  foolishly  part  with  this  power  now  will  pay  tribute  for  cen- 
turies to  the  descendants  of  the  men  who  get  it.  These  Power  Lords  will 
rule  over  the  lives  and  fortunes  of  the  millions  of  vassals  who  must  have 
the  Power  in  order  to  live. 

This  Power  should  be  leased,  never  permanently  disposed  of.  Its 
title  is  not  rightly  vested  in  us  at  all.  It  belongs  to  the  Future.  It 
should  never  be  granted  to  any  one  in  perpetuity,  but  for  a  term  of 
years,  a  century,  if  need  be;  but  in  perpetuity,  never,    [e.  h.] 

"BLIND  MOUTHS." 

An  editorial  from  Century  Magazine,  November,  1907.  It  is  a  y/ery  fine 
example  of  scholarly  modern  English. 

Literature  is  full  of  trenchant  expressions  of  the  recklessness  of 
greed,  such  as  **  After  us,  the  deluge !''  '* Devil-may-care"  and  **Out  of 
sight,  out  of  mind*' — but  none  of  them  compares  with  the  lightning- 
like revelation  of  selfishness  made  by  these  two  words  of  Milton's. 
Conveying,  as  they  do,  the  sense  of  an  all-consuming  appetite,  the  very 
maw  of  darkness,  they  would  seem  to  have  come  from  the  poet's  vituper- 
ative prose,  rather  than  from  the  flowing  elegy  of  the  gentle  Lycidas. 

**What  has  posterity  ever  done  for  us  that  we  should  do  anything 
for  posterity?"  is  a  saying  as  striking  for  the  falsity  of  its  suggestion 
as  for  the  edge  of  its  wit.  The  most  obvious  material  and  natural 
reasons  impel  us  to  work  for  posterity.  Our  happiness  consists  largely 
in  procuring  the  happiness  of  our  children  and  out  ^T^iiidLOiK^^T^^., 
whose  happiness  in  turn  will  consist  in  the  happmeaa  ol  tVvevr  OksV^t^^^ 
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and  grandchildren.  However  attenuated  this  altruistic  sentiment  may 
become  with  further  extension,  it  is  enough  for  practical  purposes  if  it 
shall  reach  forward  four  generations.  We  bless  our  ancestors  for  the 
building  of  roads  and  the  planting  of  trees,  and  it  is  what  posterity 
will  do  for  us  in  the  way  of  benediction  that  rightly  animates  any  one 
above  the  beasts.  Indeed,  it  is  hardly  too  much  to  say  that  civilization 
itself  lies  in  the  fact — and  to  the  extent — that  *'out  of  sight"  is  not 
''out  of  mind.'' 

It  is  w^ith  the  conservation  of  the  forests  that  we  are  here  concerned, 
for  without  them  there  would  be  far  less  range  to  administer.  Until 
1890  our  land  policy  was  all  steam  and  no  brake.  Under  a  false 
individualism,  due  to  consideration  for  the  bona  fide  settler  and  the 
Civil  War  veteran,  the  larger  interests  of  the  region,  which  included 
their  interests,  were  forgotten.  Recklessness  and  waste  were  rampant. 
By  false  entries,  bribery,  and  local  terrorism  millions  of  acres  were 
acquired  and  held  by  individuals  and  corporations,  and  what  was 
intended  for  the  homemaker  fell  into  the  grasp  of  commercial  exploiters, 
whose  operations  have  not  only  left  trails  of  devastation,  but  have 
poisoned  the  politics  of  many  states. 

During  Mr.  Harrison's  administration  *  *  •  came  a  new  policy. 
By  a  legislative  provision,  passed  March  3.  1891,  the  President  was 
authorized  to  withdraw  from  public  entry  and  set  apart  and  reserve 
in  any  state  or  territory  such  portions  of  the  public  lands  as  might  in 
his  opinion  be  desirable  for  the  preservation  of  the  forests  and  waters. 
Then  began  a  campaign  of  education  throughout  the  country  so  con- 
tinuous that  he  must  be  ignorant  indeed  who  does  not  know  the  impres- 
sive reasons  why  the  upland  forests  must  be  preserved.  The  lingering 
tragedies  of  thase  Mediterranean  countries — Greece,  Italy,  France, 
Spain,  and  the  African  coast — which  permitted  wholesale  destruction 
of  their  forests,  have  been  rehearsed  for  our  warning 

Till  old  Experience  do  attain 
To  something  of  prophetic  strain, 

while  the  success  of  the  present  far-sighted  policies  of  Germany,  France, 
and  other  countries  have  been  cited  for  our  encouragement. 

•  *  *  The  walnut  and  white  pine  of  the  Lake  States  are  virtually 
exhausted ;  the  leather  trust  is  everywhere  decimating  the  hemlock  for 
tanbark,  while  the  soft  woods,  saplings  as  well  as  larger  growth,  are 
being  indiscriminately  devoured  by  the  pulp  mills.  Meanwhile,  the 
senseless  tariff  on  lumber  tempts  the  rich  companies  to  further  deple- 
tion of  our  resources,  rather  than  permit  the  builder  to  buy  in  the 
cheaper  and  inexhaustible  market  of  Canada.    Could  folly  further  go? 

Reversing  the  witticism,  let  us  ask.  What  has  posterity  ever  done  to 
as  that  we  should  do  such  things  to  poslmtyl 
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WHEN  THE  FORESTS  ARE  GONE. 

Teachers  of  geography  and  others  interested  in  such  matters  will  find  a  wealth 
of  good  material  in  a  large  volume  by  George  P.  Marsh  entitled  THE  EARTH 
AS  MODIFIED  BY  HUMAN  ACTION.  The  following  paragraphs  give  a  vivid 
idea  of  conditions  in  certain  parts  of  France.  It  is  the  part  of  wise  people  to 
profit  by  the  experience  of  others,  to  take  warning  from  others'  misfortunes. 

**When  the  forest  is  gone,  the  great  reservoir  of  moisture  stored  up 
in  its  vegetable  mould  is  evaporated,  and  returns  only  in  deluges  of  rain 
to  wash  away  the  parched  dust  into  which  that  mould  has  been  con- 
verted. The  well-wooded  and  humid  hills  are  turned  to  ridges  of  dry 
rock,  the  debris  from  which  encumbers  the  low  grounds  and  chokes  the 
watercourses,  and — except  in  countries  favored  with  an  equable  distri- 
bution of  rain  throughout  the  seasons,  and  a  moderate  and  regular 
inclination  of  surface — the  whole  earth,  unless  rescued  by  human  art 
from  the  physical  degradation  to  which  it  tends,  becomes  an  assemblage 
of  bald  mountains,  of  barren,  turfless  hills,  and  of  swampy  and 
malarious  plains.  There  are  parts  of  Asia  Minor,  of  northern  Africa, 
of  Greece,  and  even  of  Alpine  Europe,  where  the  operation  of  causes  set 
in  action  by  man  has  brought  the  face  of  the  earth  to  a  desolation 
almost  as  com])lete  as  that  of  the  moon;  and  though,  within  that  brief 
space  of  time  w^hich  w^e  call  '*the  historical  period,'*  they  are  known  to 
have  been  covered  with  luxuriant  woods,  verdant  pastures,  and  fertile 
meadows,  they  are  now  too  far  deteriorated  to  be  reclaimable  by  man, 
nor  can  they  become  again  fitted  for  human  use/' 

'*The  Alps  of  Provence  present  a  terrible  aspect.  In  the  more 
equable  climate  of  northern  France,  one  can  form  no  conception  of 
those  parched  mountain  gorges,  where  not  even  a  bush  can  be  found  to 
shelter  a  bird,  where,  at  most,  the  wanderer  sees  in  summer  here  and 
there  a  withered  lavender,  where  all  the  springs  are  dried  up,  and  w^here 
a  dead  silence,  hardly  broken  by  even  the  hum  of  an  insect,  prevails. 
But  if  a  storm  bursts  forth,  masses  of  water  suddenly  shoot  from  the 
mountain  heights  into  the  shattered  gulfs,  waste  without  irrigating, 
deluge  without  refreshing  the  soil  they  overflow  in  their  swift  descent, 
and  leave  it  even  more  seared  than  it  was  from  want  of  moisture.  Man 
at  last  retires  from  the  fearful  desert,  and  I  have,  the  present  season, 
found  not  a  living  soul  in  districts  where  I  remember  to  have  enjoyed 
hospitality  thirty  years  ago." 

'*It  is  certain  that  the  productive  mould  of  the  Alps,  swept  off  by  the 
increasing  violence  of  that  curse  of  the  mountains,  the  torrents,  is  daily 
diminishing  with  fearful  rapidity.  All  our  Alps  are  wholly,  or  in  large 
proportion,  bared  of  wood.  Their  soil,  scorched  by  the  sun  of  Provence, 
cut  up  by  the  hoofs  of  the  sheep,  which,  not  findm^  on  \Xv^  ^xvxl'Wifc  "Oc^fc 
grass  they  require  for  their  sustenance,  gnav;  axvA.  ^(iTaV^  Wv^  ^wv\^^ 
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in  search  of  roots  to  satisfy  their  hunger,  is  periodically  washed  and 
carried  off  by  melting  snows  and  summer  storms." 

**I  will  not  dw^ell  on  the  effects  of  the  torrents.    For  sixty  years  they 
have  been  too  often  depicted  to  require  to  be  further  discussed,  but  it  is 
important  to  show  that  their  ravages  are  daily  extending  the  range  of 
devastation.    The  bed  of  the  Durance,  which  now  in  some  places  exceeds 
a  mile  and  a  quarter  in  width,  and,  at  ordinary  times,  has  a  current 
of  water  less  than  eleven"  yards  wide,  shows  something  of  the  extent  of 
the  damage.    Where  ten  years  ago,  there  were  still  woods  and  cultivated 
grounds  to  be  seen,  there  is  now  but  a  vast  torrent ;  there  is  not  one  of 
our  mountains  which  has  not  at  least  one  torrent,  and  new  ones  are 
daily  forming. 

*'In  the  days  of  the  Roman  Empire  the  Durance  was  a  navigable, 
or,  at  least,  a  boatable,  river,  with  a  commerce  so  important  that  the 
boatmen  upon  it  formed  a  distinct  corporation. 

**Even  as  early  as  1789  the  Durance  was  computed  to  have  already 
covered  with  gravel  and  pebbles  not  less  than  130,000  acres,  which  but 
for  its  inundations,  would  have  been  the  finest  land  in  the  province." 

BEFORE  AND  AFTER. 

Last  summer  I  went  back  to  visit  my  boyhood  home  in  Ohio,  after 
an  a))sence  of  thirty  years.  One  of  the  most  striking  changes  in  the 
landscape  was  in  the  roofs  of  the  l)uildings.  They  were  nearly  all  of 
slate  instead  of  shingle^s.  A  shingle  roof  was  a  sign  that  the  house  was 
a  very  old  one.  Even  the  (»hieken  houses  and  barns  and  wood.sheds  were 
roofed  witli  slate. 

For  why.  wooden  shingles  had  grown  so  high  priced  that  slates  could 
be  brought  from  a  distant  state  to  compete  with  them;  and  the  shingles 
were  all  made  of  such  knotty,  brash,  inferior  lumber  that  they  rotted 
away  in  a  short  time  and  w<*re  not  worth  putting  on. 

Looking  further,  it  was  plain  that  in  thirty  years  the  state  had 
changed  frcmi  a  country  of  wood  to  a  country  of  clay.  Bricks  were  the 
universal  l)uilding  material.  Tiles  were  used  where  bricks  were  impos- 
sible or  undesirable.  Ceramics  was  the  most  important  industry  of  the 
state.  The  lumber  is  gone!  The  wood  is  no  more!  The  trees  are 
gathered  to  their  fathers ! 

I  gazed  in  astonishment  at  a  vast  old  oaken  barn  tlwit  had  been  in 
the  scenes  of  my  childhood;  and  talked  with  the  gray-headed  patriarch 
who  owned  it.  Its  sills  were  beams  of  solid  oak,  24  and  26  inches  square, 
30  and  40  feet  long,  and  there  were  scores  of  them.  Away  up,  high 
above  the  tall  haymows,  were  plates  and  beams  by  hundreds,  all  of 
sound  old  oak  and  each  big  enough  for  the  foundation  of  a  great 
buildin*'.    The  whole  state  now  would  l)e  raked  in  vain  to  find  the  timl>er 


for  that  one  barn.    The  lumber  in  it  would  be  worth  a  huge  sum  now. 

^ut  the  old  man  told  me  it  had  all  been  cut  from  the  choice  trees  of 

one  field,  right  there — and  I  looked  afar  over  a  bare  and  treeless  plain. 

And  all  Ohio  was  one  great,  shaggy  forest,  only  a  hundred  years  ago — 

oense  forests  of  splendid  hardwoods,  walnut,  hickory,  oak,  ash,  maple, 

*^^ch,  sycamore,  poplar.    It  was  inexhaustible.    The  strong  and  hardy 

pioneers  worked  like  slaves  early  and  late  to  cut,  burn,  clear  the  land. 

i^hey  were  sure  the  forests  would  last  till  the  crack  of  doom. 

Only  a  hundred  years  have  passed;  yet  the  country  is  bare;  and 
^veiy  springtime  now  w^e  read  of  the  devastating  floods  of  the  Ohio; 
and  the  soil  of  the  fertile  farms  continually  goes  to  feed  the  yellow  tides. 

[E.  H.] 

A  NEW  PATRIOTISM. 

This  article  from  the  World's  Work  Magazine  is  certainly  worth  thoughtful 
reading  by  all  Americans.  Don't  fail  to  note  its  fine,  patriotic  spirit.  It  is  by 
Gifford  Pinchot,  who  has  had  eyery  opportunity  for  twenty  years  to  know 
whereof  he  speaks.  It  is  said  that  he  accepts  no  salary  for  his  work  as  chief 
forester  of  the  United  States,  but  turns  it  back  into  the  treasury  for  the  good  of 
the  cause,  and  devotes  the  best  years  of  his  life  to  a  labor  of  love. 

The  people  of  the  United  States  are  on  the  verge  of  one  of  the  great 
quiet  decisions  which  determine  national  destinies.  Crises  happen  in 
peace  as  well  as  in  war,  and  a  peaceful  crisis  may  be  as  vital  and  con- 
trolling as  any  that  comes  with  national  uprising  and  the  clash  of  arms. 
Such  a  crisis,  uneventful  and  almast  uni)erceived,  is  upon  us  now,  and 
unwittingly  we  are  engaged  in  making  the  decision  that  is  thus  forced 
upon  us.  And,  so  far  as  it  has  gone,  our  decision  is  wrong.  Fortu- 
nately, it  is  not  yet  final.* 

The  question  we  are  deciding  with  so  little  consciousness  of  what  it 
involves  is  this:  What  shall  w^e  do  with  our  natural  resources?  Upon 
the  final  answer  that  we  shall  make  to  it  hangs  the  success  or  failure  of 
this  nation  in  accomplishing  its  manifest  destiny. 

Few  Americans  will  deny  that  it  is  the  manifest  destiny  of  the  United 
States  to  demonstrate  that  a  democratic  republic  is  the  best  form  of 
government  yet  devised,  and  that  the  ideals  and  institutions  of  the  great 
republic  taken  together  must  and  do  work  out  in  a  prosperous,  contented, 
peaceful,  and  righteous  people;  and  to  exercise,  through  precept  and 
example,  an  influence  for  good  among  the  nations  of  the  world.  That 
destiny  seems  to  us  brighter  and  more  certain  of  realization  to-day  than 
ever  before.  It  is  true  that  in  population,  in  wealth,  in  knowledge,  in 
national  efficiency  generally,  we  have  reached  a  place  far  beyond  the 
farthest  hopas  of  the  founders  of  the  republic.  Are  the  causes  which 
have  led  to  our  marvelous  development  likely  to  be  repeated  indefinitely 
in  the  future,  or  is  there  a  reasonable  possibility,  or  even  a  probability, 
that  conditions  may  arise  which  will  check  our  growth? 
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Danger  to  a  nation  comes  either  from  without  or  from  within.  In 
the  first  great  crisis  of  our  history,  the  Revolution,  another  people 
attempted  from  v  ithout  to  halt  the  march  of  our  destiny  by  refusing 
to  us  liberty.  With  reasonable  prudence  and  preparedness  we  need 
never  fear  another  such  attempt.  If  there  be  danger,  it  is  not  from 
an  external  source.  In  the  second  great  crisis,  the  Civil  War,  a  part 
of  our  own  people  strove  for  an  end  which  would  have  checked  the 
progress  of  our  development.  Another  such  attempt  has  become  forever 
impossible.    If  there  be  danger,  it  is  not  from  a  division  of  our  people. 

Our  Third  National  Crisis. 

In  the  third  great  crisis  of  our  history,  which  has  now  come  upon  us 
unawares,  our  whole  people,  unconsciously  and  for  lack  of  foresight, 
seem  to  have  united  together  to  deprive  the  nation  of  the  great  natural 
resources  without  which  it  can  not  endure.  This  is  the  pressing  danger 
now,  and  it  is  not  the  least  to  which  our  national  life  has  been  exposed. 
A  nation  deprived  of  liberty  may  win  it,  a  nation  divided  may  reunite, 
but  a  nation  whose  natural  resource's  are  destroyed  must  inevitably  pay 
the  penalty  of  poverty,  degradation,  and  decay. 

At  first  blush  this  may  seem  like  an  unpardonable  misconception  and 
over-statement,  and  if  it  is  not  true  it  certainly  is  unpardonable.  Let 
us  consider  the  facts.  Some  of  them  are  well  known,  and  the  salient 
ones  can  be  put  very  briefly. 

The  five  indispensabl.y  essential  materials  in  our  civilization  are  wood, 
water,  coal,  iron,  and  agricultural  products. 

We  have  timber  for  less  than  thirty  years  at  the  present  rate  of 
cutting.  The  figures  indicate  that  our  demands  upon  the  forest  have 
increased  twice  as  fast  as  our  population. 

We  have  anthracite  coal  for  but  fifty  years,  and  bituminous  coal  for 
one  hundred. 

Our  supplies  of  iron  ore,  mineral  oil,  and  natural  gas  are  \yeiug 
rapidly  depleted,  and  many  of  the  great  fields  are  already  exhausted. 
Mineral  resources  such  as  these  when  once  gone  are  gone  forever. 

We  have  allowed  erosion,  that  great  enemy  of  agriculture,  to  impov- 
erish and,  over  hundreds  of  square  miles,  to  destroy  our  farms.  The 
Mississippi  alone  carries  yearly  to  the  sea  more  than  4,000,000,000  tons 
of  the  richest  soil  within  its  drainage  basin.  If  this  soil  is  worth  a  dollar 
a  ton,  it  is  probable  that  the  total  loss  of  fertility  from  soil-wash  to  the 
farmers  and  forest  owners  of  the  United  States  is  not  far  from  a  billion 
dollars  a  year.  Our  streams,  in  spite  of  the  millions  of  dollars  spent 
upon  them,  are  less  navigable  now  than  they  were  fifty  years  ago,  and 
the  soil,  lost  by  erosion  from  the  farms  and  the  deforested  mountain 
sides^is  the  chief  reason.    The  great  cattle  and  sheep  ranges  of  the  West, 
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because  of  over-grazing,  are  capable,  in  an  average  year,  of  carrying  but 
half  the  stock  they  once  could  support  and  should  still.  Their  condition 
affects  the  price  of  meat  in  practically  every  city  of  the  United  States. 
These  are  but  a  few  of  the  more  striking  examples.  The  diversion  of 
great  areas  of  our  public  lands  from  the  home  maker  to  the  landlord 
and  the  speculator,  the  national  neglect  of  great  water  powers,  which 
might  well  relieve,  being  perennially  renewed,  the  drain  upon  our 
non-renewable  coal ;  the  fact  that  but  half  the  coal  has  been  taken  from 
the  mines  which  have  already  been  abandoned  as  worked  out  and  in 
caving-in  have  made  the  rest  forever  inaccessible;  the  disuse  of  the 
cheaper  transportation  of  our  waterways,  which  involves  but  little 
demand  upon  our  non-renewable  supplies  of  iron  ore,  and  the  use  of 
the  rail  instead — these  are  other  items  in  the  huge  bill  of  particulars 
of  national  waste. 

The  Disregard  of  the  Future. 

We  have  a  well-marked  national  tendency  to  disregard  the  future, 
and  it  has  led  us  to  look  upon  all  our  natural  resources  as  inexhaustible. 
Even  now  that  the  actual  exhaustion  of  some  of  them  is  forcing  itself 
upon  us  in  higher  prices  and  the  greater  cost  of  living,  we  are  still 
asserting,  if  not  always  in  words,  yet  in  the  far  stronger  language  of 
action,  that  nevertheless  and  in  spite  of  it  all,  they  still  are  inex- 
haustible. 

It  is  this  national  attitude  of  exclusive  attention  to  the  present,  this 
absenee  of  foresight  from  among  the  springs  of  national  action,  which 
is  directly  responsible  for  the  present  condition  of  our  natural  resources. 
It  was  precisely  the  same  attitude  which  brought  Palestine,  once  rich 
and  populous,  to  its  present  desert  condition,  and  which  destroyed  the 
fertility  and  habitability  of  vast  areas  in  northern  Africa  and  elsewhere 
in  so  many  of  the  older  regions  of  the  world. 

The  conservation  of  our  natural  resources  is  a  question  of  primary 
importance  on  the  economic  side.  It  pays  better  to  conserve  our  natural 
resources  than  to  destroy  them,  and  this  is  especially  true  when  the 
national  interest  is  considered.  But  the  business  reascm,  weighty  and 
worthy  though  it  be,  is  not  the  fundamental  reason.  Iil  such  matters, 
business  is  a  poor  master  but  a  good  servant.  The  law  of  self-preserva- 
tion is  higher  than  the  law  of  business,  and  the  duty  of  preserving  the 
nation  is  still  higher  than  either. 

The  American  Revolution  had  its  origin  in  part  in  economic  causes, 
and  it  produced  economic  results  of  tremendous  reach  and  weight.  The 
Civil  War  also  arose  in  large  part  from  economic  conditions,  and  it  has 
had  the  largest  economic  consequences.  But  in  each  case  there  was  a 
higher  and  more  compelling  reason.  So  with  the  third  great  crisis  of 
our  history.    It  has  an  economic  aspect  of  tlie  largest  and  most  perma- 
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iient  importance,  and  the  motive  for  action  along  that  line,  once  it  is 
recognized,  should  be  more  than  sufficient.  But  that  is  not  all.  In  this 
case,  too,  there  is  a  higher  and  more  compelling  reason.  The  question 
of  the  conservation  of  natural  resources,  or  national  resources,  does  not 
stop  with  being  a  question  of  profit.  It  is  a  vital  question  of  profit, 
but  what  is  still  more  vital,  it  is  a  question  of  national  safety  and 
patriotism  also. 

We  have  passed  the  inevitable  stage  of  the  pillage  of  natural  resources. 
The  vast  wealth  we  found  upon  this  continent  has  made  us  rich.    We 
have  used  it,  as  we  had  a  right  to  do,  but  we  have  not  stopped  there. 
We  have  abused,  and  wasted,  and  exhausted  so  much  that  there  is  the 
gravest  danger  that  our  prosperity  to-day  will  have  been  made  at  the 
price  of  the  suffering  and  poverty  of  our  descendants.     We  may  now 
fairly  ask  of  ourselves  a  reasonable  care  for  the  future  and  a  natural 
interest  in  tho.se  who  are  to  come  after  us.    No  patriotic  citizen  expects 
this  nation  to  run  its  course  and  perish  in  a  hundred,  or  two  hundred, 
or  five  huiulred  years;  but.  on  the  contrary,  we  expect  it  to  grow  in 
influence  and  power  and,  what  is  of  vastly  greater  importance,  in  the 
happiness  and  prosperity  of  our  people.     But  we  have  as  little  reason 
to  expect  that  all  this  will  happen  of  itself  as  there  w^ould  have  been 
for  the  men  who  established  this  nation  to  expect  that  a  United  States 
would  grow  of  itself  without  their  efforts  and  sacrifices.     It  was  their 
duty  to  found  this  nation,  and  th(\v  did  it.     It  is  our  duty  to  provide 
for  its  continuance  in  well-being  and  honor.     That  dut\'  it  seems  as 
thoujrh    we   might    neglect.     Not    in    willfulness,    not    in    any   lack  of 
patriotic  devotion,  when  once  our  patriotism  is  anmsed,  but  in  mere 
thoughtlessness  and  inal)ility  or  unwillingness  to  drop  the  interests  of 
the  moment  long  enough  to  n»alize  that  what  we  do  now  will  decide 
the  future  of  the  nation.    For,  if  we  do  not  take  action  to  conserve  tho 
natural  resources,  and  that  soon,  our  descendants  will  find  them  gone. 
Let  me  use  a  homely  illu.stration :  We  have  all  known  fathers  and 
mothers,  devoted  to  their  children,  wliose  attention  was  fixed  iuv\  lim- 
ited by  the  household  routine  of  daily  life.    Such  parents  were  aetivelv 
concerned  with  the  connnon  needs  and  precautions  and  remedies  entailed 
in  bringing  up  a   family,  but  blind  to  every  threat  that   was   at  all 
unusual.     Fathers  and  mothers  such   as  these  often   remain   serenely 
unaware  while  some  dangerous  malady  or  injurious  habit  is  fastening 
itself  upon  a  favorite  child.     Once  the  evil  is  discovered,  there  is  no 
sacrifice  too  great  to  re])air  th(»  damage  which  their  unwitting  neglect 
may  have  allowed  to  l)ecome  irreparable.     So  it  is.  I  think,  with  the 
peo])le  of  the  United  States.    Capable  of  every  devotion  in  a  recognized 
crisis,  we  have  yet  carelessly  allowed  the  habit  of  improvidence  and 
waste  of  resources  to  find  lodgmcMit.     It  is  our  great  good  fortune  that 
the  harm  is  not  yet  altogether  beyond  re])air. 
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Phe  profoiindest  duty  that  lies  upon  any  father  is  to  leave  his  son 
h  a  reasonable  equipment  for  the  struggle  of  life  and  an  untarnished 
DC.  So  the  noblest  task  that  confronts  us  all  to-day  is  to  leave  this 
Btry  unspotted  in  honor,  and  unexhausted  in  resources,  to  our 
cendants,  who  will  be,  not  less  than  we,  the  children  of  the  founders 
the  republic.  I  conceive  this  task  to  partake  of  the  highest  spirit  of 
riotism. 


LEARNING  FROM  HISTORY. 

'he  following  is  an  extract  from  a  paper  by  A.  B.  Benton,  before  the  Tri- 
nties  Reforestation  Committee,  in  Southern  California,  it  certainly  afFords 
i  for  thought. 

The  editor  of  one  of  our  great  weekly  journals  has  written :  ' '  Prob- 
y  the  works  for  which  President  Roosevelt  will  be  longest  remembered 
5  his  efforts  for  the  conservation  of  our  national  natural  resources." 
The  fountains  must  be  renewed,  the  field  must  be  planted,  the  fire 
ist  be  checked,  and  by  us  or  we  will  justly  merit  the  contempt  of 
nkind.  We  are  not  the  first,  but  the  last  of  the  nations  who  have 
landered  their  birthright.  The  splendid  nations  of  old  time,  Egypt, 
bylonia,  Asia  Minor,  Greece,  India,  China;  w4iere  our  race  began  its 
'eer,  where  the  arts  and  letters  and  commerce  and  architecture  were 
rn  and  flourished  in  glorious  achievement  for  centuries  and  cen- 
fies — do  you  think  their  lands  were  sterile  then?  Do  you  conceive 
sm  as  poorer  in  lavish  gifts  of  nature  than  is  our  land?  Do  you 
ppose  the  teeming  millions  of  their  inhabitants  so  prospered  in  the 
sorts  which  we  find  there  now  ?  Believe  me,  the  deserts  there  are  of 
fn's  making,  and  their  desohition  was  brought  about  by  their  own 
ods.  We  look  on  the  poor  ruins  of  these  once  mighty  empires  with  a 
nplacent  pity,  but  I  have  little  doubt  that  the  spirits  of  the  men  of 
,  if  they  are  cognizant  of  our  doings,  have  greater  reason  for  a 
rnful  pity  than  have  we,  for  they  began  civilization  and  had  little 
'ore  their  time  to  take  warning,  while  we,  latest  of  all,  I  verily  believe 
re  been  as  reckless  as  any  of  the  great  nations,  ancient  or  modern. 
There  are  many,  even  in  this  day,  who  can  learn  nothing  from  history 
their  ow^n  profit.  The  world  of  men  for  thousands  of  years  has  been 
)erimenting  with  civilization  of  higher  and  lower  types.  Enough 
their  experiences  have  been  written  to  tench  us  every  lesson  we  need 
learn  had  we  the  wit  to  read  them  aright.  The  treasures  of  ancient 
1  medieval  rcvsearch,  their  economics  and  philosophy  have  been  opened 
this  age  a  thousand  fold  more  widely  than  to  any  age  whatsoever 
ore  us.  If  it,  with  the  histories  of  the  good  and  bad  of  all  ages  before 
not  in  dead  languages,  nor  locked  in  secluded  temples  and  cloisters, 
;  in  its  living  tongues,  and  in  multiplied  libraries — ^\i,  v;\\.Vv  ^\\  SNxv?. 
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before  it,  it  follows  the  blunders  and  mistakes  and  follies  of  the  old  ages 
because  it  will  not  see,  and  seeing  learn,  then  our  civilization  deserves 
not  only  to  perish  as  miserably  as  the  most  miserable  failure  of  them 
all,  but  will  richly  merit  the  epitaph  of  Justice  Dogberry  to  *'be  writtei 
down  an  ass!" 

We  voters  of  America  are  the  bankers  of  the  nation's  resources. 
Infinitely  more  valuable  is  our  trust  than  that  of  money,  stocks  or 
bonds,  because  once  dissipated,  it  may  not  be  replaced.  If  we  are  to 
preserve  for  our  children  the  heritage  we  received  from  our  fathers,  we 
must  alarm  the  people  out  of  their  thoughtless  indiflference.  Public 
thieves  must  be  punished,  fires  must  be  checked,  individual  rights  must 
be  purchased  when  demanded  for  the  public  good.  Wantonness  of 
waste  by  careless  owners  and  destructive  greed  for  immediate  gain  l>y 
selfish  owners  must  be  controlled.  This  is  a  mighty  task,  more  difficult 
than  some  of  the  greatest  our  ancestors  performed  in  the  old  days.  But 
if  it  be  not  accomplished,  the  shame  of  defeat  will  rest  on  this  genera- 
tion, for  this  is  preeminently  our  battle.  We  may  not  throw  its  burden 
backward  to  our  fathers,  or  forward  to  our  children.  The  former  could 
not  see  its  swift  coming,  the  latter  will  have  little  to  fight  for  if  we 
fail  in  preserving  for  ourselves  and  them  the  resources  by  which  only 
we  or  they  can  win  continued  prosperity. 
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THE  CITIES,  TOO. 

Th«  following  appeared  only  a  few  days  ago,  an  editorial  in  a  San  Francisco 
newspaper.  The  accompanying  pictures  show  some  of  the  common  articles  that 
must  double,  treble,  quadruple  in  price  as  wood  grows  scarce. 

The  Government's  efforts  to  save  the  country's  forests  are  impeded  by 
the  fact  that  the  city  man,  who  holds  the  balance  of  political  power,  is 
apt  to  think  that  the  woods  have  nothing  to  do  with  him.  This  is  a  mis- 
take, of  course,  and  is  worth  pointing  out. 

It  is  true  that  spinach  and  spring  chickens  do  not  grow  on  forest 
trees,  and  that  such  things  come  to  the  city  market  ¥athout  much  regard 


to  political  opinions.  Btit  the  preservation  of  the  country's  great  natu- 
ral resources  of  wood  and  stream  is  a  political  issue.  And  at  this  point 
our  cockney  ignorance  and  complacency  need  to  be  pierced  by  sane  rays 
of  light  from  the  rural  world. 

In  point  of  fact,  the  wood  supply  is  next  in  importance  to  the  food 
supply.  It  is  probably  more  indispensable  than  the  supply  of  iron  or 
coal.  -        - 
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The  cost  of  living — and  consequently  the  standard  of  living  to  which 
city  people  of  ordinary  incomes  can  aspire — is  seriously  affected  by  the 
state  of  the  wood  supply. 

In  view  of  such  considerations  no  San  Franciscan  should  read  with 
listless  eyes  such  statements  as  thase  contained  in  a  recent  bulletin  of  the 
National  Forest  Service. 

We  learn  by  this  document,  for  example,  that  an  average  American 
citizen  usc^s  uj)  in  a  year  seven  times  as  much  wood  as  a  citizen  of  Ger- 
man\'.  And  we  are  told  that  Americans  produce  on  an  acre  of  woodland 
only  a  (fuarter  as  much  as  the  Germans  do. 

We  are  assured  by  our  Government  experts  that  there  is  no  natural 
reason  why  we  shouldn't  grow  as  good  crops  of  trees  in  this  country  as 
are  grown  anywhere  in  Europe.  And  it  is  plain  that  the  unprovement 
and  perpetuation  of  the  wood  supply  is  a  matter  of  public  education— 
in  which  city  people  are  bound  to  bear  a  leading  part. 


SOME  ASPECTS  OF  FORESTRY. 

From  Circular  No.  140  of  the  United  States  Forest  Service,  by  Treadwell 
Cleveland,  Jr. 

Mniiy  ])e()ple  in  this  country  think  that  forestry  had  never  l)een  tried 
until  our  (lovernnient  be^^an  to  practice  it  upon  the  national  fon»sts. 
Yet  fon^stry  is  ])ractic(Hl  by  every  civilized  country  in  the  world,  except 
Chiiifi  and  Turkey.  It  ^^'ts  results  which  can  be  got  in  no  other  way, 
and  whicli  ju'c  necrssary  to  the  .ireneral  welfare.  Forestry  is  not  a  ne^ 
thini;.  It  was  discussed  two  thousand  years  ago.  and  it  has  been  studieil 
and  applied  with  increasin.L^  thoroughness  ever  since. 

The  principh's  of  forestry  are  every wlu^re  the  same.  They  rest  on 
natural  laws,  which  are  at  work  everywhere  and  all  the  time.  It  is 
simply  a  (|uestion  of  how  best  to  apply  these  laws  to  fit  local  needs  ami 
conditions.  Xo  matter  how  widely  countries  may  differ  in  size,  climate, 
population,  iiulustry.  or  *rov(^rnment.  ])rovided  only  they  have  forests, 
all  of  them  nnist  come  to  forestry  some  time  as  a  matter  of  necessity. 

The  countries  of  Europe  and  Asia,  taken  tojrether,  have  pjusstvi 
throuj^h  all  the  stages  of  forest  history,  and  applied  all  the  known 
principles  of  forestry.  They  are  rich  in  forest  experience.  The  lessons 
of  forestry  were  brou»rht  home  to  them  by  hard  knocks.  Their  forest 
systems  were  built  up  ^n-adually  as  the  result  of  hardship.  They  did 
not  first  spin  fine  theories  and  then  apply  those  theories  by  main  force. 
On  the  contrary,  they  bt^jran  by  facing:  disa«rreeable  facts.  Every  step 
of  the  way  toward  wise  forest  use.  the  world  over,  has  been  made  at  the 
sharp  spur  of  want,  suffering:,  or  loss.     As  a  result,  the  science  of 
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is  one  of  the  irnxst  i)ractical  and  mast  directly  useful  of  all 
ices.    It  is  a  serious  work,  undertaken  as  a  measure  of  relief, 
tinned  as  a  safeguard  a^yainst  future  calamity, 
ily,  thase  countries  which  to-day  manage  their  forests  on  sound 
es  have  passed  through  four  stages  of  forest  experience.     At 

forests  were  so  abundant  as  to  be  in  the  way,  and  so  they 
her  neglected  or  destroyed.    Next,  as  settlements  grew  and  the 
of  the  forest  receded  farther  and  farther  from  the  places  where 
as  needed  and 
le   question    of 
3d  suppliers  had 
aced,    and   the 
vas    spared    or 
.tected.    Third, 
easing  need  of 
together     with 
knowledge     of 
rest  and  its 

led  to  the  rec- 

of  the  forest 
p,  like  agricul- 
>ps,  which  must 
»ted  and  which 
i  therefore  be 
3    grow    again. 

stage  silvicul- 
•  the  manage- 
■  the  forest  so 
•ourage  its  con- 
est  growth,  was 
<^inalh%  as  nat- 
nd  industrial 
;  led  to  meas- 
r    the    general 

including  a  wiser  and  less  wasteful  use  of  natural  resources, 
«t  was  safeguarded  and  controlled  so  as  to  yield  a  constant 
m  product  year  after  year  and  from  one  generation  to  another, 
tie  forestry,  therefore,  applied  by  the  nation  for  the  benefit  of 
lie,  and  practiced  increasingly  by  far-sighted  private  citizens, 
hen  the  last  lesson  in  the  school  of  forest  experience  is  mastered. 


In  the  Sif-rra  National  Fon».«*t.  The  ranger's  liorsos 
are  waiting  for  their  mast«*r.  Notice  the  boards 
nail«'<l  on  the  trees  high  overhead.  They  mark 
tlje  dt'ptli  of  the  winter  snows,  and  show  which 
way  to  go  when  the  landscape  Is  smothered  by 
its  wintry  blanket. 


,  holds  a  unique  position  as  the  only  civilized  <iovw\VTN  ^\v\^ 
;istentJj  destroyed  its  forests.    What  ioTeR\Ty  \v«i9»  (\c>w^  \w  o^'Owi^ 
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countries  stands  out  in  l)old  relief  ajrainst  the  background  of  China, 
whose  hilLs  have  l)een  largely  stripped  clean  of  all  vegetation,  and  whose 
soil  is  almost  completely  at  the  mercy  of  the  floods.  Trees  have  been  left 
only  where  they  could  not  be  reached.  Almost  the  sole  use  for  lumber 
is  the  manufacture  of  coffins.  The  heavy  two  or  three  inch  planks  for 
this  purpose  are  so  scarce,  and  the  cost  of  transporting  them  by  coolies 
is  so  high,  that  they  sell  for  $2  or  $3  apiece. 

Nowhere  in  thv  world  is  the  forest  cleaned  off  down  to  the  very  soil 
m  it  is  in  China.  When  the  trees  are  gone,  the  saplings,  the  shrubs, 
and  even  the  herbage  are  taken.  Slender  poles  are  used  to  build  houses; 
inconsiderable  shrul)s  are  turned  into  charcoal.  In  the  lower  mountains 
of  northeastern  China,   where  the  stripping  process  has  reached  ill   J 

extreme  phase,  there  k  J 
no  trace  of  anythiiigJ 
worthy  of  the  name  rf  1 
forest.  In  the  grate? 
yards  and  courts  of  flis 
temples  a  few  aged 
(*edars  have  been  pre- 
served by  the  force  of 
public*  opinion,  and  pop- 
lars and  fruit  trefli 
])lanteil  about  dwellingi 
are  protected  as  private 
pr()])erty  by  the  peasant 
owners. 

In  the  province  of 
Shantung,  where  de- 
forestation is  practically 
complete,  fuel  and 
fodder  for  cattle  are  lit(»rally  scratched  from  the  hillsides  by  boys  who 
go  out  from  villages  with  their  iron  rakes  in  autumn  to  secure  winter 
supplies,  rjrazini?  animals,  searching  evcTy  ledge  and  crevice,  crop  the 
remaining  grass  down  to  the*  very  roots. 

A  dearth  of  wood  is  not  the  only  forlorn  result  of  forest  devastation; 
a  dearth  of  water  and  the  ruin  of  the  soil  follow  in  its  train.  In 
western  China,  where  forest  destruction  is  not  yet  complete,  enough 
vegetation  covers  the  mountains  to  retard  the  run-off  of  the  rains  and 
return  sufficient  moisture  to  lower  levels,  where  it  can  be  reached  by 
the  roots  of  cr()[)s  and  where  springs  are  numerous.  But  on  the  waste 
hills  of  eastern  China  the  rains  rush  off  from  the  barren  surfaces, 
flooding  the  valleys,  ruining  the  fields,  and  destroying  towns  and 
villages.  No  wattT  is  retained  at  the  higher  levels,  so  that  none  is  fed 
underground  to  the  lower  soils  or  to  the  springs.    As  a  result,  even  on 
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th«>  Tali<M«  National  Kin»'st.  Tin-  mountain 
nu'adows  affonl  continnouH  i»asiiirc  for  many 
thousands  «>f  cattle  un<l«'r  proj)*'!-  n>j;ulation. 
Thous;ind.s  upon  thonsan«ls  of  a<'r«-s  of  tli«' 
splendid  pin««  forests  about  the  lake  liav»-  been 
cut  down  and  carried  down  into  th<'  l)ow«-ls  of 
tlH'  earth   in  the  mines  of  tin*  Comstoi  k   l.od«'. 
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the  plains  tlie  water  level  is  too  far  beneath  the  surface  to  be  used. 
Without  irrit^ation  and  the  inj^enious  terracinj^  of  hillsides,  by  which 
the  ntins  are  made  to  wash  the  soil  into  thousands  of  miniature  fields 
wlK'se  edH:es  are  propped  up  by  walls,  agriculture  would  be  entirely 
impiKSsible.  Even  irrijiration  calls  for  the  inunense  hibor  of  drawin*;: 
the  needed  water  from  wells. 


I-'OIJKing   under   proper   principles   of   forestry.      Tlu*   youn^   trers   are    uninjured,    the 
brush  is  piled  for  hurnlnj?.  some  heed  Is  taken  to  tlie  future. 

In  a  word,  the  (^hiuc^se,  by  forest  waste,  have  brou<^ht  upon  themselves 
two  costlv  calamities — floods  and  water  famine. 


WHY  IS  THIS? 

As  these  words  are  written  (-January.  19010.  the  richest  a jrri cultural 
region  of  California  is  being  devastated  by  Hood.  The  Sacramento 
River  stands  over  twenty-nine  feet  above  low-water  mark  at  the  Capital 
of  the  State — the  highest  that  it  has  ever  been.  The  fertih*  islands  in 
the  vast  delta  of  the  Sacramento-San  Joaquin  river  system  are  one  by 
one  going  under  the  waves,  although  their  h'vees  are  higher  than  ever 
before,  although  they  were  built  up  and  patrolled  and  fought  for  with 
all  the  determination,  enterprise,  devotion  that  human  nature  is  capable 
of.    Tens  of  thousands  of  acres  alr(»ady  are  lost. 

Why  is  this?     Why  should  the  waters  be  \\\vi\\^Y  \\\ww  ^N<Kt  \^^\cix^^ 
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ls the  rainfall  «rreatrr .'  Is  there  more  snow  than  in  bygone  years f  Na 
The  reason  lies  in  the  folly  and  improvidence  of  man.  We  cut  and  burn 
away  the  forest  eover  on  the  Sierras  so  that  they  can  no  longer  hold 
back  the  waters  for  tlu*  sunnner  streams.  We  wash  the  soil  upon  which 
our  future  ])rosperity  depends  into  the  channels  of  our  rivers,  choking 
them  and  raisinjr  them  alu^ve  the  level  of  the  land.    [e.  h.] 


THE  VITAL  TRUTH. 

Stewart  Edward  White,  the  noted  writer  of  camping  and  outdoor  stori^iy  livtft 
in  Santa  Barbara.  Even  his  honeymoon  was  spent  in  the  open,  in  •  hor— back 
trip  through  the  high  Sierras  round  about  Mount  Whitney.  Ho  has  written  A 
fine  article  for  the  American  Magazine  for  January,  1908,  undor  tho  caption 
THE  FIGHT  FOR  THE  FORESTS,  from  which  the  following  is  o^tractod,  by 
permission. 

'*\Vheii  a  man  makes  his  camp  in  the  wilderness  he  hunts  first  of  all 
two  re(|ni.sit(\s.     If  they  exist  in  almndanee,  he  is  happy  and  comfort' 

able;  if  they  lack,  he 
nnist  take  his  rest,  and 
move  on  to  more  fa- 
v<n'ed  localities.  These 
tw  o  re<juisites  are  wood 
and  water. 

And,  e  u  r  iously 
enonsrh.  these  two  neces- 
sities of  man's  abiding* 
depend  absolutely  one 
on  the  other.  Without 
rainfall  the  forests  M'ill 
not  irrow.  W^ithout  the 
forests  the  rainfall  ia 
destructive,  rather  than 
beneficent.  In  a  naked 
country — whether  arti- 
ficially or  naturally  so 
— the  water  comes  in 
trreat  torrential  floods 
followed  by  droughts. 
A  covering  of  forest^ 
on  the  other  hand,  re- 
tains the  rainfall  aa 
would  a  sponge,  dis- 
tributing   it    slowly 

Mow    tlu-  for.'sts  liol<l   ha.  k   ihi-  Avat«r  and  ohock  Ih^  through        regulated 

ll!!nl^-  -niiivr'"''  ''"'  '""'""'  ^''*'"  """'"'""^  ''"^''        streams,  holding  it  back 


A    hill    thrit    hris   lost    its   \v<><h1»-(1   ••nvt-r.    .iml    is    llu'i«f«in-    l«)sinK    Its    soil    by   erosion. 
NotliiriK  ht'iv  to  rliock   tin-   lli>«uls,   or  liold   l»:iik    tin-  lif»'-KiviiiK   writer. 


ThJH    moimtain   slopo   wuh  lok'K«-(l   «jvrr   in.iiiy   y«'ars  i»»i»».      r>Vs«n\v>   \\v.\V  \\.  v^v>^*v^  "w^^x. 
rcproduc**   foreRt    vovfT.    init    pmikiIms    a    hiiri".    ivavr\\»-t\    y»'W.\i>w,    vvV   \\\v!.   yw*yv>j    li^ 
Hiiddon  tJoofI  HTnl  summt'i-  iif.ir. 
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atraiiist  tin*  ihmhIs  <»t'  tlir  ili-y  srasiwi.  \V!n»n»v«»r  tht»  foivsts  liavi*  bHon 
rut  Jiwjiy.  wi'  an*  tivatiMl  nwh  .spriiitr  to  tl<*s1rm  five*  HntMls.  as  has  lieen 
many  tinirs  pmviMi  in  thf  vallrys  of  those  trrrat  riwi^s  draininir  tin* sites 


of  tlic  oM  ]>in<*  foivsts  in  the  Kast.  Conl  rariwist*,  in  Califtiriiia.  wIum 
the  ncMM'ssitit's  of  ii-riiration  ransi*  the  pfo])l«»  to  pay  «rr('al  attrnti  n  t 
such  mattciN,  it  has  Ixmmi  fonntl  l>y  actual  nu-asun^nuMit  that  thr  sirraii 
flow  1ms  im-iwnsi'd  Iwcnty-tivr  \^rY  \-o\a\  swwv  \\\v^  v^stvvhlishnuMit  of  »»t1i<i«'i 
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ince  these  things  are  so,  it  follows  naturally  that  sooner  or  later 
ions  would  see  through  the  haze  .of  immediate  expediency  to  the  vital 
th,  forced  home  boldly  on  the  individual  camper.  From  this  realiza- 
L  would  come  a  system  of  forestry. 

n  Switzerland  we  find  the  earliest  intelligent  treatment  of  the  ques- 
i.  Switzerland's  mountainous  situation  would  have  rendered  her 
uliarly  liable  to  complete  extinction  by  flood,  avalanche  and  the 
3ion  of  the  agricultural  soil,  once  the  natural  protection  was  removed. 
!;  to-day  Switzerland  is  prosperous  and  very  much  alive.  Over  one 
usand  years  ago  she  possessed  a  forest  system,  and  had  developed  a 
ntific  forestry  by  the  fifteenth  century.  As  early  as  Louis  XIV. 
ince  awoke  to  the  fact  that  her  forests  and  her  life  were  draining 
ly  together.  But  it  was  too  late.  To-day  she  is  spending  $34  an 
3  to  reforest  her  watersheds.     The  same  experience  is  costing  Italy 

an  acre.  Italy  is  not  a  wealthy  nation;  yet  she  is  appropriating 
erfully  this  enormous  sum  in  the  realization  that  on  it  depends  the 
stion  as  to  whether  or  not  she  will  have  to  strike  her  tents.  If  we 
:he  United  States  were  called  upon  to  replace  at  even  Italy's  figure 

trees  now  growing  on  the  watersheds  protected  by  our  reserves,  we 
uld  have  to  spend  about  three  billion  dollars! 
•nly  a  few  years  ago  the  forest  was  our  enemy  here  in  America. 
Jrj'  step  of  the  way  must  be  cleared  by  the  pioneer's  axe  and  guarded 

his  rifle.  A  tree  was  a  foe  to  l)e  got  rid  of  as  expeditiously  as 
sible.  To  ingrained  and  inherited  hostility  succeeded  indifference, 
ch  is  but  just  beginning  to  yield  ground  to  a  more  enlightened  senti- 
it.  This  enlightened  sentiment  further  encounters  determined  and 
crupulous  opposition  from  the  laud-grabbers,  the  lumber  stealers, 

candidates  for  free  grazing,  and  all  the  rest  of  the  various  pirates 

parasites  that  prey  upon  and  cling  to  the  rich  spoils  of  our  public 
lain. 

OUR  NEIGHBOR'S  FORESTS. 

he  Government  of  British  Columbia  has  put  into  forest  reserves  at 
strike  a  hundred  and  fifty  million  acres — five  eighths  of  all  the  land 
he  province.  In  British  Columbia  the  lumberman  w^ho  wishes  to 
trees  must  deal  with  the  Government,  whose  enlightened  policy, 
Qg  the  people  the  control  of  their  timber  resources,  is  carried  out 
;he  local  government  of  the  province,  unlike  some  of  our  Western 
es,  which  hang  back  in  sullen  protest  while  salvation  is  forced  upon 
fi  by  a  distant  national  authoritv. 
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CALIFORNIA  TAN  OAKS. 

One  of  the  most  shocking  sights  in  the  waste  of  the  fuel  resources  of 
this  State  is  the  method  of  harvesting  tanbark.  Thousands  of  square 
miles  of  our  north  coast  region  were  covered  by  fine  oak  trees.  To  get 
the  bark  the  trees  are  first  cut  down  and  then  peeled.  The  bark  is  taken 
out  by  wagons  or  pack  animals  and  sold  by  the  cord.  'But  the  trees 
themselves — the  massive  trunks  and  limbs — are  left  to  rot  unseen  in 
the  undergrowth  or  to  feed  a  forest  fire.  Millions  of  feet  of  solid  oak 
timber  were  thus  destroyed  every  year.  The  lumber  corporations,  in 
buying  up  timber  land,  figure  the  oak  trees  in  cords  of  tanhark— the 
trees  themselves  count  as  nothing.  The  profit  on  the  bark  is  not  large, 
as  it  takes  a  deal  of  labor  to  ^ret  it  out.      [k.  h.j 


A  CONTINENT  DESPOILED. 

Rudolf  Cronau  is  a  well-known  artist  and  writer,  of  German  ancestry.  Under 
the  above  title  he  has  written  a  vivid  article  in  the  American  Magazine  for  April, 
with  the  following  introduction. 

On  my  writing-desk  lies  a  pile  of  photographs,  some  taken  with  my 
own  camera,  some  obtained  from  friends  or  through  the  courtesy  of  the 
United  States  Forest  Sei'vice  and  the  Geological  Survey.  Besides,  there 
are  maps  and  papers  covered  with  statistic  figures. 

If  you  look  over  this  collection,  you  will  be  struck  with  horror,  for 
these  views  disclose  scenes  so  repulsive,  that,  if  they  were  not  photo- 
graphs, you  would  l)elieve  them  products  of  the  sickly  brain  of  some 
artist  like  the  famous  Belgian  painter  Wuerz,  or  the  Russian  AVere- 
schagin,  who,  with  cruel  pleasure,  indulged  in  portraying  only  the  most 
unpleasant  and  disgusting  scenes  of  this  world. 

Ijet  us  take  up  a  few  of  these  photographs. 

Here  we  have  the  gloomy  view  of  a  forest  destroyed  by  fire.  As  far 
as  the  eye  can  penetrate  the  picture,  you  see  hundreds  and  thousands 
of  straight  black  trunks,  pointing  as  so  many  big  needles  toward  heaven. 
There  is  not  a  liml)  left  on  one  of  the  trees.  Every  branch  is  eaten 
away.  And  not  a  living  thing  is  seen  in  this  dreadfid  wilderness,  nor 
will  anything  flourish  there  for  years  to  come. 

This  second  picture  discloses  another  scene  of  devastation ;  a  primeval 
forest  as  it  was  left  by  lumbermen  after  they  had  taken  out  the  choice 
timber.  What  reckless  barbarians  these  men  have  been!  Everywhere 
we  see  the  unmistakal)le  evidences  of  frightful  waste.  The  ground  is 
covered  with  fragments  (►f  nol)le  trees,  and  with  young  saplings  crushed 
to  pieces  by  fallen  timber. 

The  next  photograplis  show  deforested  hillsides  and  farm-lands,  dam- 
aged hy  rain-storms  whic\\  gnuwed  dv^^v  v^\\V\\^^  \\\to  the  naked  gnmnd 
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and  carried  away  all  fruitful  soil.  And  here  we  have  villages  and  cities 
suffering  by  the  flood  of  rivers.  The  water  reaches  into  the  first  and 
second  stories.  Mills  and  houses  have  been  swept  away  and  landed  on 
distant  places. 

Af t^r  that  we  look  into  a  bird 's  nest,  in  which  we  see  a  heap  of  young 
birds,  dead  from  starvation.  Another  of  these  ghastly  photographs 
affords  a  glance  over  rocky  shores,  strewn  with  the  putrid  bodies  of  thou- 
sands and  thousands  of  seal  pups,  who  perished  while  waiting  in  vain  for 
the  return  of  their  slain  mothers. 

And  then  we  see  horrible  views  showing  long  rows  of  human  corpses, 
distorted  by  explosions,  burned  by  fire,  crushed  by  fallen  rocks,  or 
maimed  by  railway  engines  or  street  cars. 

There  are  dozens  and  dozens  of  such  repulsive  photographs.  If 
thrown  as  lantern  slides  upon  a  screen  and  explained  by  a  lecturer,  this 
collection  of  views,  maps,  and  figures  would  cause  a  cry  of  terror  among 
the  panic-stricken  audience,  and  many,  shocked  to  the  bottom  of  their 
hearts,  would  leave,  never  to  forget  that  horrible  exhibition. 

You  ask  where  these  photographs  have  been  taken  and  what  the  whole 
collection  means.  As  an  American  citizen,  I  feel  ashamed  to  say  that  all 
these  views,  without  exception,  were  made  from  actual  scenes  in  the 
United  States,  and  that,  together  with  the  maps  and  statistic  tables,  they 
are  incontrovertible  and  convicting  evidences  of  grave  sins  of  which  our 
nation  is  guilty.  Some  of  the  material  has  been  used  in  preparing  my 
little  book,  **Our  Wasteful  Nation,"  which  is  not  an  outcome  of  yellow 
journalism,  dealing  in  sensations,  but  the  honest  work  of  a  man  who 
loves  this  country  fervently  as  any  native-i)orn  American,  and  who  is 
inspired  by  the  wish  to  help  it  along,  that  it  some  day  may  gain  the 
proud  title,  the  best  among  all  lands. 

Perhaps  native-born  American  writers  are  so  accustomed  to  the 
extravagance  of  American  life,  that  they  fail  to  see  the  amazing  amount 
of  our  prodigality,  which  to  the  stranger  becomes  evident  at  once. 

THE  WATERFOWL 

Another  of  California 's  resources  that  is  being  rapidly  gathered  to  its 
fathers  is  the  wild  game,  i>articularly  the  waterfowl.  A  few  years  ago 
they  seemed  as  ** inexhaustible''  as  the  leaves  on  the  trees.  But  now 
100,000  licenses  to  hunt  are  taken  out  in  a  year.  If  each  of  these  guns 
should  bring  down  the  limit  for  only  one  day,  it  would  mount  up  to  a 
total  of  millions.  In  the  Sacramento  Valley  four  men  have  killed  700 
geese  in  a  day.  The  **bull  hunters''  of  Merced  County  often  kill  over 
a  hundred  ducks  at  a  single  discharge.  Nearly  every  day  during  the 
hunting  season  at  Los  Banos  a  dray  load  of  ducks  ^oes  ?0N^^f  Xyj  e^^^^i^s^., 
packed  in  gunny  sacks,  the  legal  limit — 35  dwcka — \iv  e^e\v  «a.^. 
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Of  course,  this  valuable  resource  will  soon  disappear  under  such 
onslaughts.  Of  course,  the  ''Game  Hogs"  should  be  suppressed,  the 
game  commission  should  be  upheld,  the  laws  should  be  enforced,  so  that 
wild  fowl  will  not  entirely  disappear  from  our  inland  waters. 

The  same  things  may  l)e  said  of  our  fishes.  It  does  not  seem  possible 
that  so  delicious  and  valuable  a  fish  as  the  siilmon  would  be  killed  and 


A   SiNJ.l.K  (ilNNEK   ANI»   UlS   KiLL 

In  the  lowlands  of  (^tillfornia   it   is  often  said  that  a   man  can  kill  so  many   binls  lio 
"can't  K:et   IIumti   all   in  one  pile.*' 

used  for  such  gross  purpose  as  fertilizer;  yet  in  the  early  days  of  the 
northwest  the  farmers  planted  a  splendid  salmon  under  each  hill  of 
their  hop  fields,  to  enrich  the  soil.  In  1906  the  Alaska  Guano  Company 
converted  18,000  barrels  of  salmon  and  33,500  barrels  of  herring  into 
fertilizer  and  sold  it. 

The  heroic  efforts  of  the  Fisii  Commissioners  can  hardly  hope  to  keep 
pace  with  the  reckless  and  ille<?al  fishing  of  the  fish  hog  and  the  market 
fisherman,    (e.  ii.j 
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FUTURE  OF  MAN  IN  AMERICA. 

One  of  the  wisest  and  best  informed  men  of  our  country  is  President  Van  Hise 
of  the  University  of  Wisconsin.  Since  this  work  has  been  in  press  (June,  '09)  he 
has  printed  in  the  World's  Work  Magazine  a  comprehensive  article  on  Conser- 
vation, which  closes  as  follows: 

'*  It  would  be  interesting,  but  idle,  to  prophesy  as  to  the  changes  in  our 
social  structure  which  will  result  when  people  begin  to  be  pinched  by 
meagre  soil,  by  lack  of  sufficient  coal  and  wood.  The  people  of  that  time 
will  doubtless  solve  their  problems  as  l)est  they  may,  and  any  specula- 
tions we  might  make  at  this  time  would  certainly  be  far  from  future 
realization,  but  that  the  problems  of  pinching  economy  wilh  confront  our 
descendants  is  beyond  all  question ;  and,  therefore,  the  paramount  duty 
remains  to  us  to  transmit  to  our  descendants  the  resources  which  nature 
has  bequeathed  to  us  as  nearly  undiminished  in  amount  as  is  possible, 
consistent  with  living  a  rational  and  frugal  life.  Now  that  we  have 
imposed  upon  ils  the  responsibility  of  knowledge,  to  do  less  than  this 
would  be  a  base  communal  crime.'' 


A  PRACTICAL  VIEW. 

From  an  article  by  H.  Von  Schon,  a  hard-headed  working  engineer,  in 
Engineering   Magazine,  October,  1908. 

**A  bare,  hard-baked  surface  absorbs  but  little  water;  a  forested 
area  with  its  deep  layer  of  leaves,  brush  and  humus  is  a  sponge  which 
becomes  saturated  wnth  the  water;  it  is  a  natural  storage  reservoir. 
The  rapid  storm  surface  run-off  erodes  the  top  soil  and  carries  it  in 
suspension,  dropping  it  somewhere  in  the  lower  channels;  timbered 
slopes  obstruct  this  surface  run-off ;  it  gathers  force  but  slowly ;  it  finds 
no  loose  earth  or  gravel  to  carry  along ;  the  foliage  canopy  of  the  trees 
breaks  the  force  of  the  downpouring  rain,  which  reaches  the  ground 
gradually;  finally,  the  snowfall  on  the  open  hillsides  melts  quickly 
under  the  influence  of  the  wind  and  the  sun,  while  that  in  the  forest 
remains  to  melt  gradually  and  then  to  sink  into  the  ground. 

**That  water  waste  with  its  collateral  flood  destructions  of  life  and 
property,  the  constantly  increasing  erosions  of  the  fruitful  top  soil, 
and  the  consequent  impoverishing  of  what  remains,  and  the  sedimenta- 
tion of  river  channels,  are  primarily  caused  by  the  cutting  away  of 
the  forests  in  the  headwater  regions  of  rivers,  w^as  recognized  and  acted 
upon  by  some  of  the  European  peoples  hundreds  of  years  ago;  little 
Switzerland  enacted  a  forest-conservation  statute  as  early  as  1680, 
which  has  been  enforced  in  a  most  business-like  manner  since;  20  per 
cent  of  the  mountain  republic's  area  is  \t\  eoiv^^T\edi  i^^x^^V^.  ^<is«Nfc 
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2,000,000  acres ;  the  cost  of  maintenance  and  supervision  is  $1.32  and 
the  net  revenue,  $2.25  per  acre  annually. 

** Germany's  forest  area  is  35,000,000  acres;  its  system  of  forest 
preservation  was  inaugurated  one  hundred  and  fifty  years  ago.  Prance 
has  23,000,000  acres  of  forests,  all  under  admirable  preserve  laws.  The 
combined  population  of  these  two  countries  exceeds  that  of  the  United 
States  about  15,000,000.  They  now  expend  annually  on  forest  preser- 
vation some  $11,000,000  and  enjoy  a  net  revenue  of  about  $30,000,000. 
while  the  United  States  forestry  expenditures  last  year  aggregated 
$1,400,000  and  the  revenue  $130,000." 


THE  SLAUGHTER  OF  THE  TREES. 

[Copyright,  IOCS,  by  the  Ridgoway  Company.] 

Part  of  a  striking  and  vivid  article  by  Emerson  Hough  in  the  May  number 
of  Everybody's  Magazine.  Its  startling  statements  appear  to  be  substantially 
correct.  Everybody's  has  kindly  given  permission  to  use  this  article  and  several 
of  the  pictures  accompanying  it. 

In  fifty  years  we  shall  have  whole  States  as  bare  as  China.  The 
Appalachians  will  be  stripped  to  bedrock.  The  Rockies  will  send 
down  vast  floods,  which  can  not  be  controlled.  The  Canadian  forests 
north  of  the  Great  Lakes  will  be  swept  away.  Our  Middle  West  will 
be  bare.  The  Yazoo  Delta  will  be  ripped  apart,  because  no  levee  will 
be  able  to  stand  the  floods  of  those  days.  We  shall  be  living  in 
crowded  concrete  houses,  and  at  double  the  rent  we  now  pay.  We 
shall  make  vehicles  of  steel,  use  no  wood  on  our  farms.  We  shall 
pay  ten  cents  for  a  newspaper,  fifty  cents  for  a  magazine,  as  much 
for  a  lead  pencil.  Cotton  will  be  immensely  higher.  Beef  will  be 
the  privilege  of  the  few.  Clothing  will  cost  twice  what  it  costs 
to-day.  Like  Chinamen,  our  children  will  rake  the  soil  for  fuel  or 
forage  or  food.  We  shall  shiver  in  a  cold,  and  bum  in  a  heat,  never 
before  felt  in  this  temperate  zone,  meant  by  Ood  as  a  comfortable 
growing  place  for  splendid  human  beings— UNLESS  WE  WAKE  UP. 

My  friend,  yesterday  a  man  t()(>k  the  meat  from  your  table.  To-day 
a  man  burned  down  your  house.     Do  you  eare? 

^ly  friend,  yesterday  thi.s  was  Ameriea,  a  rieh  and  beautiful  hind. 
To-day  much  of  it  is  a  waste  and  a  wilderness.  Is  that  anything  to 
you  and  me? 

My  brother,  in  ten  years  a  nuin  is  jroinj]:  to  force  you  to  rent  a  house 
of  him,  and  to  pay  double  what  you  do  now.  In  twenty  years  very  few 
of  us  will  be  able  to  aiford  even  rented  houses.  In  thirty  years  America 
will  no  longer  i)e  able  to  build  houses  of  wood — unless  you  shall  mean- 
time remember  that  you  own  Amer\ew,  yov\  \v\\o  found  it,  fought  for  it. 
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and  who  ought  to  have  a  pride  in  it,  if  only  for  the  sake  of  what  it 
might  have  been.    Does  this  cause  you  any  personal  concern? 

My  friend,  before  a  certain  great  revolution,  the  peasants  who  could 
not  own  timber  of  their  own,  gleaned  firewood  in  the  forests  of  nobles, 
who  swept  their  backs  with  the  lash  of  insolence.  In  England  men  once 
prized  the  scant  right  to  reap  with  peasant's  billhook  or  shepherd's 
crook  as  high  as  they  could  reach  among  the  dead  branches  of  the  trees. 
Soon  you  will  perhaps  fight  among  your  kind  and  kin  for  the  right  to 
glean  in  another  man's  forest  by  hook  or  crook — ^you,  who  but  now 
owned  the  widest  and  richest  forests  in  the  world.    Do  you  care  ? 

In  Europe  one  may  not  fell  a  tree  without  paying,  without  asking. 
As  Americans,  we  laugh  at  such  restrictions.  We  are  fools.  Do  you 
care?  We  call  this  the  land  of  the  free.  It  is  not  such  now.  We 
boasted  of  our  land  of  opportunity  open  to  all  the  world,  but  oppor- 
tunity has  been  taken  from  the  average  man.    Do  you  object? 

Do  you  think  such  statements  as  these  sensational,  brutal,  coarse? 
My  l)rother,  what  pejn  shall  be  so  bitter  and  abominable  as  shall  make 
you  writhe  and  say,  *^This  is  not  true,"  and  then  make  you  look  around 
and  find  that  it  all  is  true,  and  more  is  true? 

When  we  first  owned  this  country,  one  half  of  its  total  area  was 
covered  with  the  grandest  forests  that  ever  grew  in  any  portion  of  the 
world — the  richest,  the  most  useful,  the  most  valuable  for  the  building 
of  a  civilization.  Yes,  we  had  trees.  We  had  forests  that  set  the  first 
writei*s  who  saw  this  coimtry  wild  with  admiration,  men  who  came  here 
from  reforested  Europe.  They  were  all  ours.  Now  they  are  gone. 
Are  they  reared  in  lasting  structures  of  a  great  civilization?  No;  at 
least  one  half  of  them  are  ashes  or  rotted  mould.  Half  of  what  we  have 
left  to-day  also  will  be  ashes  or  rotted  mould.  They  will  never  rest  in 
the  beams  and  walls  of  abiding  homes. 

Had  we  gone  on  across  this  continent  and  left  the  remnants  of  our 
standing  woods,  we  still  should  have  abundance ;  but  we  have  gone  back 
a  second  and  a  third  time,  gleaning  more  exactly  each  little  bit  of  wood, 
until  we  have  reaped  our  forests  as  sheep  reap  the  grass  lands,  leaving 
nothing  behind  to  grow.  We  have  used  ever-increasing  appliances  for 
speed  and  thoroughness,  to  supply  an  ever-increasing  demand,  at  an 
ever-increasing  price.  We  are  converging  in  ever-increasing  numbers, 
with  an  ever-increasing  zeal,  upon  what  is  left;  and  in  our  haste  to  get 
it  all,  we  are  permitting  an  ever-increasing  waste  and  i:uin  of  the  origi- 
nal supply. 

Our  very  classification  shows  how  sweeping  has  been  the  devastation. 
We  now  classify  as  **pine"  all  sorts  of  pine — Norway  pine.  Jack  pine, 
pitch  pine — ^although  we  know  that  true  white  pine,  once  the  only  wood 
dignified  with  the  name,  is,  as  a  great  lumber  \t^^,  vT^^NA^-e^^   'k:^ 
extinct  species.    As  to  the  hardwoods,  twenty  year^  «lW  ^'5^  ^^s.^^  w^.'^ 
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oak,  walnut,  hickory,  cherry,  maple,  birch;  now  we  add  Cottonwood, 
beech,  sycamore,  all  sorts  of  gum  trees,  anything  that  will  saw  into  a 
board.  The  desolation  in  the  hardwood  forests  of  the  South  is  as 
unspeakable  as  in  the  pine  forests  of  the  North.  Stave-makers,  tie 
cutters,  vehicle  and  machinery  makers,  have  ripped  open  the  hardwood 
regions  of  Tennessee,  Mississippi,  and  Arkansas,  until  the  end  is  as 
close  there  as  it  is  in  the  vaster  pine  woods. 

On  the  Pacific  coast  we  used  not  long  ago  only  the  finest  of  redwood, 
gradually  then  the  Douglas  fir  or  spruce.  Now  we  cut  in  the  West 
hemlock,  cedar,  lodge-pole  pine,  anything  that  will  hold  a  saw  blade. 
For  a  long  time  we  thought  these  great  Western  stores  exhaustless,  just 
as  not  long  ago  we  thought  the  forests  of  Alichigan  and  Wisconsin 
exhaustless,  where  now  remains  in  great  part  only  a  horrible  wilderness. 

All  the  time  poorer  species  and  grades  of  timber  are  employed  all 
over  America,  East  and  West.  All  the  time  the  ** estimates"  of  our 
remaining  timber  increase.  But  all  the  time  the  standing  trees  them- 
selves decrease ;  all  the  time  the  fires  rage ;  all  the  time  the  waste  goes 
on,  immense  logs,  the  butts  of  giant  trees,  being  left  in  the  woods  to 
rot  because  it  does  not  pay  to  get  them  out  of  the  woods  "at  the  present 
price  of  lumber.''  All  the  time  the  loss  to  the  people  of  America  goes 
on.  and  the  price  to  the  people  of  America  goes  up;  and  all  the  time 
the  people  of  America  either  do  not  know  or  do  not  care. 

We  ou<?ht  to  care,  and  if  we  know  the  facts  no  doubt  we  should  care. 
What,  then,  are  some  of  the  facts?  Plenty  of  facts,  and  very  obvious 
ones,  lie  at  hnud  for  any  one  interested  in  any  sort  of  building  or 
manufacture  reciuiring  the  use  of  lumber.  What  was  $8  or  $10  is  now 
worth  $25  to  $80  a  thousand.  Ordinary  clear  building  and  finishing 
lumber  costs  from  $30  to  $125  a  thousand.  The  price  of  all  lumber  has 
in  five  years  risen  over  fifty  per  cent.  We  use  lumber  now  that  twenty 
years  ago  would  have  been  rejected  with  scorn  by  any  builder.  Yet 
prices  are  going  up,  and  still  up;  and  the  lumbermen  wish  these  prices 
*' protected/'  and  ask  that  the  Sherman  law  be  revoked.  In  spite  of 
these  facts,  the  professional  optimist  in  lumber  attempts  to  soothe  us 
with  the  assurance  that  there  is  plenty  of  timber  "farther  west";  that 
it  will  last  "indefinitely"  at  the  "present  rate." 

Hut  the  lumberman  bases  all  his  timber  estimates  on  the  present  rate 
of  cutting  and  on  the  present  rate  of  demand.  True,  no  one  can 
prophesy  or  estimate  the  accelerated,  the  cumulative  demand  of  the 
future.  Decade  after  decade  of  our  past  has  shown  us  that  we  could 
not  dream  big  enough  to  cover  the  actual  figures  of  this  demand.  Yet 
this  unestimated  factor  is  the  element  of  danger  for  the  future. 

The  lumberman  does  not  figure  on  the  million  or  more  of  immigrants 
we  take  in  each  year  to  house,  not  to  mention  an  occasional  American 
native  born.    Worst  and  most  absurd  of  all,  he  figures  on  the  timber 
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supply  lasting  on  the  basis  of  its  all  being  used.  Yet  of  all  the  timber 
now  left  standing  in  America,  to  represent  our  entire  future  supply, 
this  lumberman,  judged  by  his  record,  will  use  less  than  one  half.  The 
other  half  will  never  be  taken  out  of  the  woods  at  all.  Three  fourths 
of  that  half  may  never  even  be  cut,  but  may  be  -set  on  fire  and  burned 
as  it  stands.  Much  as  we  had  in  forest  resources  in  the  past,  w^e  never 
could  afford  to  have  lumbering  operations  destroy  as  much  as  they 
sawed.  But  that  is  what  they  did.  What  should  be  our  attitude  to-day 
toward  the  threatening  destruction  of  one  half  of  our  alarmingly  small 
remaining  supply? 

Last  year  We  (Hit  nearly  forty  billion  (40,000,000,000)  feet  of  lumber, 
board  measure.  It  may  be  interesting  to  know  in  what  proportions  the 
different  states  furnished  this  supply.  In  relative  order  a  partial  list 
is  as  follows:  Washington,  Louisiana.  Wisconsin,  Michisran,  Mississippi, 
Arkansas,  Minnesota,  Texas,  Pennsylvania,  Oregon,  (-alifornia.  North 
Carolina,  and  so  down.  To-day  Washington  furnishes  11.5  per  cent  of 
our  lumber,  and  Louisiana  7.4  per  cent.  Let  us  look  now  at  some  of 
the  demands  for  trees  that  at  first  might  seem  unimportant. 

Our  railroads  are  said  to  use  one  third  of  the  industrial  tim])er  cut. 
They  require,  on  the  l)asis  of  present  demand,  100,000.000  ties  per 
year,  and  they  are  always  wondering  where  they  an?  going  to  get  them. 
The  demand  is  for  better  ties,  not  poorer.  Had  ties  mean  wholesale 
murder,  forfeiture  of  mail  contracts,  reduced  dividends.  A  tie  contains 
about  thirty-five  feet  of  wood.  All  sorts  of  wood  are  now  being  used 
for  ties,  from  hemlock  at  twenty-eight  cents  to  white  oak  at  fifty-one 
cents,  an  average  of  fortj^-seven  cents  per  tie.  Suppase  we  could  cut 
one  hundred  ties  to  the  acre;  we  should  require  a  million  acres  a  year 
for  ties.  Hardwood  grows,  under  favorable  conditions,  a  little  more 
than  forty  cubic  feet  per  acre  per  year.  Not  a  very  fast  crop,  is  it? 
Railroad  men  sincerely  wish  it  might  be  faster.  The  Santa  Fe  road 
has  recently  arranged  to  plant  a  few  thousand  acres  with  eucalyptus, 
from  which  it  will  some  time  make  ties.  Each  road  now  has  its  tie 
lands.    These  lands  no  longer  furnish  a  public  supply  of  lumber. 

Alongside  the  ties  run  the  telegraph  poles,  not  so  perishable,  but 
requiring  continual  renewal.  Two  years  ago  we  cut  3,526,875  poles 
over  twenty  feet  in  length.  Three  fifths  of  tliase  were  cedar,  28  per  cent 
chestnut.  We  cut  hundreds  of  thousands  of  smaller  poles,  also,  not  to 
mention  vast  quantities  of  what  is  called  lodge-pole  pine,  for  other  uses. 
We  annually  reap  for  telegraph  and  telephone  poles  somewhere  between 
three  and  four  million  acres  of  land. 

Our  tanneries  two  years  ago  required  1,370,000  cords  of  bark.  In 
the  same  year  we  cut  11,858,260  shingles  and  3,812,807  laths.  This 
represents  one  of  the  real  savings  in  lumber  manufacture — the  utiliza- 
tion of  material  much  of  which  otherwise  would  go  to  v^aat^,    T\v<k^  ^^ 
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h})<l  to  tiiiiluT  (»iir  iiiiiits.  mnl  f«ir  that  we  used  lfi5.00<),000  cubic  feet, 
nut  iKMini  uicjisurr.  much  of  which  was  the  best  of  hardwood. 

If  you  stood  oil  the  top  of  a  tower  in  the  greatest  hardwood  forests  of 
the  South,  one  swec^p  of  the  scythe  of  civilization  would  mow  it  farther 
than  y«iu  coukl  s«'c.  for  on<*  month's  use  in  vehicles,  manufactured  furni- 
ture, and  farm  imph'inents.  Prices  for  this  kind  of  wood  have  risen 
from  2r»  to  ti")  per  rent  since  18i)9.  In  seven  years  the  production  of 
hardwood  lias  fiiHeii  oti*  1')  per  cent:  and  those  were  the  six  years  of  its 
^n'catest   demand. 

Then-  is  alKsolutcly  no  hope  for  vehicU*  and  machine  makers  except  a 
more  careful  usv  of  thr  hardwood  forests  of  the  South  and  the  S^mth- 

ca.st ;  nor  indeed  can 
that  be  called  a  sohition 
now.  In  these  forest* 
^row  also  many  softer 
woods,  once  scorned. 
Continually  we  adjust, 
compnmiise.  become 
K  u  r  o  p  e  a  n  and  not 
American.  Tight-barrel 
cooperage  is  a  heavy 
<lrain  on  white  oak.  In 
]!KM1  we  nuide  267  mil- 
linn  tight -barrel  staves. 
^Vc  sent  to  Kurope  last 
yc.ir  about  five  million 
dollni's'  worth  of  white 
0.1  k  stavc»s.  Meantime. 
California  can  not  ^'Ct 
c.-isks  for  h(*r  wine,  be- 
riiUvSe  white  oak  now 
costs  too  mu<*h  t(»  ship  to 
for  wiiic  cjisks  now.  and  grumblinff 
ill  f^hii,  liinii.  beech,  basswooil.  and 
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C;iiifnrni;i.     Siic  is  tryiiii:  rrtlwond 

iniiililily.      S|;ick-b;irrri   cnnpfriiirc 

fniirtcrn  tilliiT  wn«»«ls  Hot  IniiLT  ML^o  tlKniirlit  wt)rthless,  cut  1 ,0l)7,0f>3.0n('> 

stJ^vc^<  in  mic  yrnv.     AH  these  little  dcMiiniids  ro(»t  up  an  enormous  junl 

inciiiicihL:  totjil   in  acn^nuc. 

Thr  lii'jlicst  estimate  of  «nir  reiiiaiiiiiMj:  hardwood  is  four  hundred 
billion  feet.  For  limiber.  ties.  |)osts.  manufactures.  fu«»l.  etc..  we  us^^ 
tw«'nty-five  billion  fei-t  per  animm  or  nmi-e.  At  that  rate  it  will  take  us- 
sixteen  veal's  to  nsi'  up  all  the  rest  of  onr  hardwood- -if  we  do  not  burn 
it,  aTid  if  the  demaml  remains  the  samel    A  pleasant  prospect,  is  it  not* 

Some  one  has  fiL:iire(l  that  a  big  Sunday  newspaper  needs  twenty 
acres  of  pulp  woful  to  make  the  y)apc»r  for  one  edition.     The  Chicaijo 


Tribune,  a  ehanee  instance,  uses  200.O()U  pounds  of  paper  each  Sunday, 
or  400,000  each  week.  Do  your  own  nnilti plying.  AVe  used  of  domestic 
spruce  alone  for  pulp  wood  in  one  year  l.TSo.fJSO  cords.  The  average 
stand  of  spruce  pulp  wood  in  the  regions  where  it  is  cut  is  probably 
about  ten  cords  per  acre;  so  that  of  such  spruce  bind  we  require  at 
least  178,500  acres  annually.  A  ton  of  paper  taki»s  alM)ut  two  cords  of 
spruce  in  the  making — to  be  exact,  about  1.750  pouiuls  i)f  paper  pulp. 
\W  use  other  woods  for  pulj)  now.  hemlock.  l)alsam.  pine,  poplar; 


SlAiisht<=T  of  ihe  fnn'St.  An  oM  Imrii.  I'icturi-  the  friprlitfiil  WMStt-  of  K'.mmI  woml  whon 
;i.  gn-at  forest  iVRion  is  r«(liii«-i.l  id  ihis  liy  r«-iM;itiMl  Imrnlrijis.  It  h;iH  ti«*vor 
b*^»'n  cut. 

3,661,176  cords  was  our  t(»tal  for  l!U)t;.  \Vc  used  in  that  year  2,;527.S44 
tons  of  pulp.  Since  each  ton  i)n»bably  cost  on  the  average  two  cin-ds  of 
some  sort  of  wood,  not  allowing  anything  for  waste,  there  were  over  four 
million  cords  cut  somewhere,  mostly  in  the  Tnited  States:  which  means 
something  like  a  million  acres  a  year  for  pulp.  Call  it  a  half  million 
for  close  measure.  Do  stmie  ti»:urini:.  If  i1  costs  twenty  acres  a  Sunday. 
or  forty  acres  a  week,  or  2,080  acres  a  year  to  print  one  daily  news- 
paper, what  does  it  cost  in  acreage  to  print  all  the  newspapers  in  all 
the  cities  and  towns  of  America?  Add  to  this  the  en(»rmous  editiims 
of  our  magazines.  Add  to  this  the  paper  used  in  books.  The  total 
staggers  the  imagination,  and  yet  the  amount  of  timber  cut  for  pulp 


—  so- 
il! the  Ignited  States  aunually  is  less  than  5  per  cent  of  what  is  cut 
for  lumber. 

It  would  seem  that  we  can  not  afford  nuieh  louder  to  read.  Neither 
shall  we  lonj?  be  able  to  write.  Last  year  we  made  more  than  315,000,000 
lead  pencils.  A  lead  pencil  is  not  very  large,  but  the  total  number  of 
lead  pencils  required  7,300,000  cubic  feet  of  cedar.  We  have  cedar 
enough  to  last  us  just  twelve  years. 

More  than  100,000  acres  of  timber  in  the  whole  United  States  are  cut 


SlaiiKHtor  ot  iho  fort-st.  Tin-  trf«'5<  ;ir«'  tlioppctl  «l«»wn.  ix'ok'd,  and  then  tlu*  wliolo 
.surf:i(i»  *)f  l]u'  f<>n's(  is  burnt  to  (hr  bone,  so  that  tli<.»  logs  may  l>o  easily  and 
cheaply    dragp«»d    out. 

over  vyc^ry  working  day.     We  mho  mnny  times  more  timber  per  capita 
than  any  other  nation. 

We  have  left  not  ovcm*  450.()()0.()0()  acivs  l)earing  commercial  timber. 
Cast  up  in  your  mind  some  of  tht»  small  demands  of  industry  noted 
above.  Multiply  this  by  three  or  four  to  re])resent  the  total,  including 
all  sorts  of  sawn  lumber.  Remember  tiiat  you  are  dealing  in  tt^rnis  of 
millions  of  acres.  Divide  450.000,000  by  your  total  number  of  millions 
of  known  demand.  What  is  the  result?  Do  you  find  it  pleasant?  Do 
you  remain  willing  to  listen  to  the  charming  of  those  who  are  either 
ignorant  or  hypocritical  in  their  ** estimates?'' 
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THE  CONVENTION  OF  GOVERNORS. 

THE  first  eonfenuice  of  the  (jovernoi's  of  the  United  States 
aiul  Territories  was  hold  at  the  White  House,  in  Wash- 
inuton.  D.  C.,  during  the  three  days  beginning  May  13, 
1908. 

The  East  Room  was  prepared  for  the  occasion,  its  severe 
simplicity  somewhat  brightened  by  draperies  of  green  velvet 
on  the  walls,  about  the  platform  on  which  were  seated  the  pre- 
sidiuiT  officer,  the  speakers,  the  Supreme  Court,  and  the  Presi- 
dent's Cabinet.  Two  great  maps,  the  largest  ever  made  by 
mechanical  means,  hung  on  the  east  wall.  One  showed  the 
timber  resources  of  the  United  States,  while  the  other  showed 
the  mineral  deposits.  Between  these  maps  was  an  arrangement 
for  illustrating  the  different  phases  of  conservation  by  means 
of  superb  transparencies.  On  the  floor  special  chairs  were 
arranged  in  semi-circles  for  the  Governors;  while  to  the  rear 
and  at  the  side.s  were  seats  for  the  Governor's  advisers  and 
the  guests. 

Practically  all  the  states  and  territories  were  represented; 
it  was  a  historic  occasion ;  nearly  every  speaker  laid  stress  on 
the  declaration  that  the  meeting  was  an  epoch-making  one.  that 
from  it  would  spring  an  organization  of  the  Gk)vernors  tiiat 
through  its  deliberations  and  the  weight  of  its  opinions  would 
exercifie  through  the  yeai^s  to  come  a  tremendous  influence 
over  the  destinies  and  the  affairs  of  the  nation. 

Some  extracts  from  the  most  notable  of  the  many  nddresses 
delivered  at  this  famous  conferen<»e  will  be  appropriate  hen*  as 
a  fitting  close  to  our  handi)ook  (»n  ( 'onservation. 

6— NR 
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SIGNIFICANCE  OF  THE  MEETING. 

The  savage  knows  and  confesses  his  dependence  upon  the  forces  of 
nature.  His  whole  life  is  circumscribed  by  the  resources  of  forest, 
lield,  and  stream.  Indeed,  he  feels  himself  a  part  of  nature,  and 
scarcely  separates  his  fate  from  that  of  his  surroundings.  The  game 
of  the  prairie,  the  forest,  and  the  river,  the  berries  and  herbs  in  their 
season,  and  the  living  waters  supply  him  with  food  and  drink.  With 
the  changing  seasons  he  moves  from  place  to  place,  pursuing  plenty. 
He  winters-  in  rude  huts  filled  with  smoke  from  fires  of  fallen  wood, 
hardly  less  at  the  mercy  of  the  cold  than  are  the  hibernating  animals. 
In  the  spring  he  wakes  with  nature,  and  his  sununers  are  i>rosperous 
and  happy  only  as  the  wild  crops  of  field  and  forest  are  plentiful.  He 
rises  and  lies  down  with  the  sun.  He  survives  only  as  he  observes  nature 
and  fits  himself  to  her  ways. 

But  as  savagery  gives  place  to  civilization,  man  frees  himself  more  and 
more  from  those  bonds  which  bound  him  so  closely  to  nature.    Slowly 
and  painfully  at  first,  and  then  far  more  rapidly  and  easily,  he  learns 
to  control  his  material  surroundings.     He  breaks  the  prairie  with  the 
plow,  makes  the  beasts  of  the  field  his  servants,  strikes  the  pick  into  the 
mountain  and  the  axe  into  the  veteran  of  the  forest.     He  now  no 
longer  waits  upon  the  seasons.     lie  builds  himself  a  hous^  against  th*^ 
cold  and  warms  himself  to  the  point  of  comfort  in  the  midst  of  the 
winter  l)la.st.     Instead  of  passively  aeoepting  the  wild  fruits  as  thO' 
ripen  lie  compels  the  soil  to  yield  a  harvest  a  niillionfold  move  abundant- 
and  this  harvest  he  stores  up  airainst  days  of  want.    Instead  of  mier3*^' 
inj:  with  the  l)irds  he  fixes  his  home  wliere  he  will,  and  ]nirsues  h^^ 
work  and  his  pleasure  in  his  own  time. 

Diseovery  and  invention  place  new  implements  in  his  hands.  Wit: 
his  intelligence  quickened  and  his  body  trained  by  new  experience  ai^ 
new  occupations,  he  continues  to  increase  his  mastery  over  time.  teB^ 
perature.  and  place.  New  material  riches  become  available.  He  is  ab^ 
to  satisfy  his  wants  more  readily  and  more  certainly  than  ever  be  for-** 
Th(^  standard  of  his  livintr  is  raised.  lie  now  possesses  and  enjoy;:^^* 
besides  all  that  his  fathers  required,  a  host  of  things  of  which  they  kne***" 
nothing.  Wants  multiply  with  prosperity,  till  his  life  becomes  hiyhL^ 
complex.  He  is  lord  of  nature,  because  he  has  learned  how  to  apprc:^ 
priate  her  resources. 

But   if  the   resources  of  nature  should   fail,   where  would   be  h^ 
mastery  then  ? 

This  is  the  point  whicli  we  commonly  overlook.    Man  has  Inid  natui*'' 
under   tribute,    and   has   become   powerful    because    nature   was   ricTi- 
Impoverish  nature  and  her  tribute  stops.     Infrenuity.  cax>acity.  labor 


are  incapable  of  extracting  wealth  from  the  gutted  mine,  from  the  fire- 
scorched  brush  land,  from  the  sun-baked  stream  bed,  from  the  impover- 
iahed  soil.  Civilization  is  achieved  by  the  use  of  the  resources  of  nature ; 
it  can  endure  no  longer  than  the  resources  upon  which  it  depends. 

Living  as  we  do  to-day  in  the  midst  of  conveniences  which  give  us 
apparent  independence  of  nature,  it  is  almost  inevitable  that  we  should 
lose  sight  of  this  truth.  It  is  difficult  for  us  to  realize  that  we,  standing 
at  the  height  of  western  civilization,  are  in  fact  vastly  more  dependent 
iipon  tributary  nature  than  is  the  savage  of  the  South  Seas.  Suppose 
the  coal  supply  should  give  out  in  the  middle  of  winter?  Suppose  a 
huge  conflagration  should  sweep  our  forests  from  the  hillsides?  Sup- 
pose sudden  floods  should  lay  waste  our  fertile  farm  lands,  scoring  them 
with  gullies  or  heaping  them  with  sand  ?  Would  not  any  single  one  of 
these  calamities  bring  upon  us  incalculable  losses  and  suffering? 

And  yet  these  suppositions  are  not  imaginary.  We  need  to  look  only 
8  very  little  way  ahead,  as  things  are  going  now,  in  order  to  ^ee  them 
realized,  in  effect.  True,  the  failure  of  our  resources  will  not  come 
^ddenly,  and  such  of  our  resources  as  can  be  renewed  need  never  fail 
^^  We  use  them  wisely.  But  the  exhaustible  resources,  chief  among 
which  are  the  mines,  are  coming  to  an  end  as  certainly  as  if  the  end 
^^^e  to-day,  while  those  resources  whose  exhaustion  is  due  not  to 
Necessity,  but  to  folly,  have  no  future  unless  we  insure  it  by  our  own 
P^vision. 

It  is  clear,  therefore,  that  the  question  how  we  shall  make  the  best 
^^  of  our  natural  resources,  renewable  and  not  renewable,  is  i\  pressing 
^^e^tion  of  the  hour.  Where  renewal  is  impossible,  there  is  need  of  the 
^^ictest  economy ;  and  where  renewal  can  be  secured  by  prudence  and 
foresight,  the  very  existence  of  the  nation  demands  that  prudence  and 
^^resight  be  exercised. 

This  is  the  significance  of  the  Conference  of  Governors  on  the  Con- 
^rvation  of  Natural  Resources  held  at  the  White  House.  May  13-15, 
I9O8,  which  took  up  for  the  first  time  the  problem  of  conservation  in 
^11  its  details. 

Tread  WELL  Cleveland.  Jr. 

A  NEW  PATRIOTIC  IMPULSE. 

The  World's  Work   Magazine  summed    up  the  Governor's  Conference   in   its 
Editorial  correspondence  as  follows. 

It  was  the  most  notable  company  of  men  that  has  come  together  in 
Our  country  in  recent  times.  The  official  head  of  the  nation,  the 
CJabinet,  the  Supreme  Court,  certain  members  of  Congress,  the  heads 
^f  the  states,  and,  besides  these,  many  of  the  most  distinguished  scientific 
men  that  we  have  and  men  of  a  sound  grasp  oi  pxjJciVvc.  ?»\\\>^^^\^  nn\^^^ 
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came  as  *' advisers"  to  the  Governors — two  or  three  of  the  most  note- 
worthy citizens  of  every  state — among  them  the  presidents  of  many  of 
our  forennwt  imivei'sities  and  schools  of  science:  and.  besides  these, 
representatives  of  all  the  most  important  national  organizations  of 
scientific  and  commercial  bodies. 

Alxmt  the  general  proposition  that  this  extraordinary  meeting  was 
called  to  emphasize  there  was  no  difference  of  opinion.    And  the  wealtli 
of  facts  that  were  presented  put  the  subject  in  every  mind  in  a  new 
way,  and  aroused  every  man  to  an  argent  purpose.    When  one  subject 
was  put  into  every  mind  as  the  foremost  subject  of  public  action  that 
this  generation  can  have,  and  was  so  presented  and  emphasized  as  to  win 
univei'sal  assent  and  to  arouse  a  patriotic  purpose,  then  all  the  machin- 
ery of  publicity,  of  exhortation,  and  of  public  action  that  a  democracy 
can  have  was  put  in  action  at  one  stroke. 

The  scientific  papers  presented  to  the  Conference,  giving  exact  data 
alxmt  agriculture,  streams,  forests,  coal,  and  all  similar  subjects,  wer€ 
tlh*  most  practical  and  helpful  literature  of  waste  and  of  methods  of 
conservation  ever  put  together.  They  will  become  a  classic  descriptioti 
of  our  irreat  resources  as  they  now  are. 

The  l»rief  speeches  by  many  of  the  Governors  were  in  the  nature  of 
ail  **experieiu*o  meeting."  They  told  of  the  work  that  the  state  goveni- 
ment.s  ;uv  doin^^  to  save  and  to  nM'laim.  And  the  resolutioiLS  adopteo 
called  on  llie  irovernment.  local  and  national,  and  on  the  people  to 
|)r«\servc  our  national  wealth. 

Kverv  man  came  away  trmn  llu*  most  noteworthy  gathering  that  l**^ 
ever  attended,  with  a  xn'w  love  of  his  country,  a  new  attitude  toward  i*' 
a  new  conseiHiiee  about  the  land,  the  trees,  and  the  streams;  and  ^^'^ 
entered  then  on  a  new  ovn  in  nur  national  thought  and  in  our  attitude 
toward  our  land. 


ANDREW  CARNEGIE. 

The  ironmaster  of  Pittsburg,  who  has  scattered  libraries  over  this  contin^*^^ 
like  the  sands  of  the  sea,  delivered  a  striking  address  from  which  only  a  f^ 
extracts  can  be  given. 

In  vi«-w  of  th(»  soi>erini:  facts  presented,  the  thoughtful  man  is  forc*^ 
t«»  I'ealize.  Hrsl.  that  our  production  and  consumption  of  minerals  a^ 
incieijsiiit:  much  more  ra]>idly  than  our  population;  and.  second,  th^^ 
our  methods  are  so  fanlty  and  oxt ravajrant  that  the  average  waste     '^^ 
vovy  i:real.  and  in  coal  almost  as  L^-eat  as  the  amount  consumed.     Tt*^ 
serious  loss  of  life  in  the  mines  is  a  feature  that  can  no  longer  t"^ 
tiverlooked.     Nor  can  we  fail  to  realize  that  the  most  useful  minera  ^' 
will  sh»»rtly  become  scarce,  and  may  soon  reach  prohibitive  exist  unle=^^' 
steps  tn  lessen  waste  are  taken  in  the  interest  of  the  futun». 
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ave  for  many  years  been  impressed  with  the  steady  depletion  of 
pon  ore  supply.  It  is  staggering  to  learn  that  our  once  supposed 
3  supply  of  rich  ores  can  hardly  outlast  the  generation  now  appear- 
eaving  only  the  leaner  ores  for  the  later  years  of  the  century.  It 
'  judgment,  as  a  practical  man  accustomed  to  dealing  with  those 
•ial  factors  on  which  our  national  prosperity  is  based,  that  it  is 
to  take  thought  for  the  morrow. 

I  are  nationally  in  the  position  of  a  large  family  receiving  a  rich 
iiony  from  thrifty  parents  deceased  intestate;  the  President  may 
cened  to  the  eldest  son,  and  the  Governors  to  younger  brothers, 
y  responsible  for  the  minors;  the  experts  assembled  may  be  likened 
I  family  solicitors.  Now,  the  first  duty  of  such  a  family  is  to  take 
of  its  patrimony ;  the  next  to  manage  the  assets  in  such  manner 
lone  shall  be  wasted,  that  all  be  put  to  the  greatest  good  of  the 

and  their  descendants.  Now,  we  have  just  begun  to  take  stock 
:  national  patrimony ;  and  it  is  with  the  deepest  sense  of  responsi- 
imposed  upon  me  by  the  invitation  to  this  meeting,  to  the  nation, 
3  coming  generations  of  all  time,  that  I  speak  as  one  of  the  junior 
ors.  In  my  opinion,  we  should  watch  closely  all  the  assets  and 
both  to  save  and  to  use  them  more  wisely. 

us  begin  with  iron:  We  must  in  all  possible  ways  lessen  the 
ids  upon  it,  for  it  is  with  iron  ore  we  are  least  adequately  pro- 
One  of  the  chief  uses  of  this  metal  is  connected  with  transporta- 
mainly  by  rail!  Moving  1.000  tons  of  heavy  freight  by  rail 
•es  an  80-ton  locomotive  and  twenty-five  20-ton  steel  cars  (each 
ton  capacity),  or  580  tons  of  iron  and  steel,  with  an  averajie  of, 
en  miles  of  double  track  (with  90-pound  rails),  or  317  tons 
onal;  so  that,  including  switches,  frogs,  fish-plates,  spikes,  and 
incidentals,  the  carrier  requires  the  use  of  an  equal  weight  of 
The  same  freight  may  be  moved  by  water  by  means  of  100  to 
>ns  of  metal,  so  that  the  substitution  of  water-carriage  for  rail- 
ge  would  reduce  the  consumption  of  iron  by  three  fourths  to 
eighths  in  this  department.  At  the  same  time  the  consumption 
1  for  motive  power  would  be  reduced  50  to  75  per  cent,  with  a 
ponding  reduction  in  the  coal  required  for  smelting.  No  siuL^le 
pen  to  us  to-day  would  do  more  to  check  the  drain  on  iron  and 
ban  the  substitution  of  water-carriajre  for  rail-carriage  wherever 
cable,  and  the  careful  adjustment  of  the  one  to  the  other  throuL'h- 
le  countrv. 


NATURAL  GAS. 

Dr.  White,  the  State  Geologist  of  West  Virginia,  presented  in  vivid  fashion  a 
picture  of  the  waste  of  our  purest  form  of  fuel.  This  is  of  interest  to  us  in  Cili- 
fornia,  because  we,  too,  have  great  fields  of  petroleum  and  natural  gas  being  uied 
in  similar  ways. 

A  great  geologist  once  said.  **The  nations  that  have  coal  and  iron  will 
rule  the  world."  Bountiful  nature  has  dowered  the  American  people 
with  a  heritage  of  both  coal  and  iron  richer  by  far  than  that  of  any 
other  political  division  of  the  earth. 

It  was  formerly  supposed  that  China  would  prove  the  great  store- 
hoifse  from  which  the  other  nations  could  draw  their  supplies  of  carbon 
when  tlieir  own  had  become  exhausted,  but  the  recent  studies  of  a 
brilliant  American  geologist  in  that  far-oflf  land,  rendered  possible  by 
the  jrt.'in'rosity  of  the  world's  greatest  philanthropist,  tell  a  diflferent 
story.  The  fuel  resources  of  China,  great  as  they  undoubtedly  are, 
have  \u'ru  lai'jjrely  ovei'estimated,  and  Mr.  Willis  reports  that  they  will 
praeti(*tilly  all  be  required  by  China  herself,  and  that  the  other  nations 
can  not  look  to  her  for  this  all-important  element  in  modern  industrial 
life. 

A  simplt-  irlauce  at  a  geological  map  of  the  United  States,  willcomince 
any  on*^  tluit  nature  has  been  most  lavish  to  us  in  fuel  resources,  for  we 
find  ri  si^ries  of  irn^nt  coal  deposits  extending  in  well  scattered  field* 
almost   from  the  Atlantic  to  the  Pacific,  from  the  Lakes  to  the  Gult 
while  ♦•veil  over  much  of  New  England  and  the  coastal  plains,  vast 
areas  nt*  peiit,  tho  primal  staue  of  coal,  have  been  distributed.    But  coal 
of  ev»n'y  variety  fnmi  peat  to  anthracite  is  not  all  of  nature  s  fuel  gift^ 
to  fortimatr  America.     Oreat  deposits  of  both  petroleum  and  natural 
gas  (MM'iir  ill  nearly  every  state  where  coal  exists,  and  in  some  that  have 
no  coal.     What  lireater  dowry  of  fuels  could  we  ask  when  we  find  theiti 
stored  tnr  lis  within  the  hoscmi  of  our  mother  earth  in  all  three  of  the 
great  ty])ev-  "oaJ.  j)etroleuui.  and  Jiatural  gas — only  awaiting  the  tap<>*' 
tli»^  pick  and  drill  to  hrimr  them  forth  in  prodigal  abundance? 

AVliat   aei-mint  can  we  as  a   nation  give  of  our  stewardship  of  suc** 
va-^t    fiK'l  treasures?     Have  we  carefully  conserved  them,  using  oni> 
wliat  w.is  necessary  in  our  domestic  and  industrial  life,  and  transmittii^^ 
the   jvniainder.   like  prudent  husbandmen,   unimpaired  to  succeedi^^ 
geneiatinns ;     Or  have  we  greatly  depleted  this  priceless  heritage  ^ 
power  and  comfort,  and  source  of  world-wide  influence,  by  crimii^^ 
waste  and  wanton  destruction?     The  answer  should  bring  a  blush  ^ 
shame  tu  every  patriotic  American,  for  not  content  with  destroying  o'^'^ 
maLniiIi<-ent   forests,  the  only  fuel  and  supply  of  carbon  known  to  oi'^ 
forefathers,  we  are  with  ruthless  hands  and  regardless  of  the  futu^ 
npph'iui:  both  torch  and  dynamite  to  t\\e  vastly  greater  resources  ^ 
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:his  precious  carbon  which  provident  nature  has  stored  for  our  use  in 
lie  buried  forests  of  the  distant  past.  The  wildest  anarchists  deter- 
nined  to  destroy  and  overturn  the  foundations  of  government  could  not 
ict  in  a  more  irrational  and  thoughtless  manner  than  have  our  people 
n  permitting  such  fearful  destruction  of  the  very  sources  of  our  power 
ind  greatness.  Let  me  enumerate  some  of  the  details  of  this  awful 
vaste  of  our  fuel  resources  that  has  been  going  on  with  ever  increasing 
»peed  for  the  last  forty  years. 

First,  let  us  consider  how  we  have  wasted  natural  gas,  the  purest 
:orm  of  fuel,  ideal  in  every  respect,  self-transporting,  only  awaiting 
lie  turning  of  a  key  to  deliver  to  our  homes  and  factories  heat  and  light 
ind  power.  Partial  nature  has  apparently  denied  this  great  boon  to 
nany  other  lands.  It  is  practically  unknown  in  France,  Germany,  and 
S-reat  Britain,  our  chief  competitors  in  the  world  of  industry.  Even 
wood  and  coal  must  first  be  converted  into  gas  before  they  will  burn, 
but  here  is  a  fuel  of  which  nature  has  given  us  a  practical  monopoly, 
lavish  in  abundance,  already  transmuted  into  the  gaseous  stage  and 
stored  under  vast  pressure  to  be  released  wherever  wanted  at  our 
bidding.  The  record  of  waste  of  this  our  best  and  purest  fuel  is  a 
national  disgrace. 

At  this  very  minute  this  unrivaled  fuel  is  passing  into  the  air  within 
our  domain  from  uncontrolled  gas  wells,  from  oil  wells,  from  giant 
flambeaus,  from  leaking  pipe  lines  and  the  many  other  methods  of  waste 
«t  the  rate  of  not  less  than  one  billion  cubic  feet  daily  and  probably 
^Uch  more. 

Very  few  appear  to  realize  either  the  great  importance  of  this  hydro- 
*>*l)on  fuel  resource  of  our  country,  or  its  vast  original  quantity.  Some 
f  the  indi\'idual  wells,  if  we  may  credit  the  measurements,  have  pro- 
Li<2ed  this  fuel  at  the  rate  of  70,000,000  cubic  feet  daily,  the  equivalent 
'  lieating  value  of  70,000  bushels  of  coal,  or  nearly  12.000  barrels  of 
1-     In  my  humble  opinion  the  original  amount  of  this  volatile  fuel 

"the  United  States,  permeating,,  as  it  does,  every  undisturbed  geologic 
►i^ination  from  the  oldest  to  the  most  recent,  rivaled  or  even  exceeded 
'    heating  value,  all  of  our  wondrous  stores  of  coal. 

Suppose  that  it  were  possible  for  some  Nero,  inspired  by  a  mania  of 
^^^endiarism,  to  apply  a  consuming  torcli  to  every  bed  of  coal  that  crops 
*  *he  surface  from  the  Atlantic  to  the  Pacific,  and  that  the  entire  coal 
^Pply  of  the  Union  was  threatened  with  destruction  within  a  very 
^^  years,  what  do  you  think  would  happen?  Would  our  State  legisla- 
^'^s  sit  undisturbed  panoplied  by  such  a  carnival  of  fire?  Would  the 
^'^efnors  of  thirty  states  remain  silent  while  the  demon  of  flame  was 
^^^inff  the  coal  resources  of  the  republic  ?  Certainly  not ;  there  would 
^  Xinited  effort  by  the  Governors  and  legislatures  oi  ^V\  \\v^  ^V^V^s^Sx^. 
^  Union  to  stay  the  progresis  of  such  a  direful  coTV^?v«tt«AAsm\  ^n^w.  "Ocv^ 
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sacred  constitutional  barriers  wisely  erected  between  state  and  federal 
authority  would  melt  away  in  the  presence  of  such  an  awful  calamity, 
and  the  mij^hty  arm  of  the  nation  would  be  invoked  to  help  end  the 
common  peril  to  every  interest.  And  yet  this  imaginary  case  is  an 
actual  one  with  the  best  and  purast  fuel  of  the  country,  equal  probably 
in  quantity  and  value  for  heat,  light,  and  power  to  all  of  oiu*  coal 
resources.  This  blazing  zone  of  destruction  extends  in  a  broad  band 
from  the  Lakes  to  the  Gulf,  and  w^estward  to  the  Pacific,  embracing  in 
its  fianiing  pathway  the  most  precious  fuel  possessions  of  a  continent. 
No  one  can  even  approximate  the  extent  of  this  waste.  From  personal 
knowledge  of  conditions  whieh  exits  in  every  oil  and  gas  field,  I  am 
sure  fhe  quantity  will  amount  to  not  less  than  one  billion  cubic  feet 
daily,  and  it  may  be  much  more.  The  heating  value  of  a  billion  cubic 
feet  of  natural  gas  is  roughly  equivalent  to  that  of  one  million  bushels 
of  coal.    What  an  appalling  record  to  transmit  to  posterity  I 

From  one  well  in  eastern  Kentucky  there  poured  a  stream  of  gas  for 
a  period  of  twenty  years  without  any  attempt  to  shut  it  in  or  utilize  it. 
the  output  of  which,  it  has  been  figured,  was  worth  at  current  prices 
more  than  three  million  dollars.    Practically  the  same  conditions  charac- 
terized the  first  twenty-fiv^ years  of  Pennsylvania's  oil  and  gas  history, 
and  the  (quantity  of  wasted  gas  from  thousands  of  oil  and  gas  wells  in 
western    Pennsylvania   is  beyond  computation.     In  my  own  state  of 
West  Virginia,  only  eight  years  ago,  not  less  than  500.000.000  cubic 
feet  of  this  preeiou.s  gas  was  daily  escaping  into  the  air   from  two 
counties  alone,  practically  all  of  whieh  was  easily  preventable,  by  a 
moderate  expenditure  for  additional  easinof.     W^hen  it  is  reniembereu 
that  one  thousand  cubic  feet  ot*  natural  gas  weighs  48  pounds,  and  that 
C.OOO  cn})ic  feet  of  it  would  yield  a  42-gallon  barrel  of  oil  when  con- 
densed, so  that  a  well  Mowing  ti.OOO.OOO  feet  of  gas  is  pouriuL'  into  the 
air    daily    the    eiiuivalent    of    1.000    barrels    of   oil,    what    wonld   ouf 
petroleum   kinirs  think,   if  they   could  see  this   river   of  oil    'for  tbe 
equivalent  of  a   billion    feet   of   uas   is  more  than   160.000   barrels  *^^ 
petroleum,  and  of  practically  the  same  chemical  composition  as  benzi^^ 
or  gasolene)   rushing  unhiudenMl  to  tlie  sea?     Would  they  not  spe'^\^ 
millions  to  check  such  a  frightful  waste  of  this  golden  riuid?     -^^V 
would  they  not  be  th(^  first  to  appeal  to  the  rational  government  for  J^"**" 
in  ending  such  ijfroat  destruction  of  property?    And  yet  because  natu^ 
gas  is  invisible,  and  its  waste  is  not  so  apparent  to  the  eye  as  a  strci^ 
of  oil.  or  a  burning  coal  mine,  the  a«-rents  of  these  oil  magnates  have  r^* 
only  permitted  this  destruction  of  the  nation's  fuel  resources  to  ct:^'' 
tinue.  but  they  have  prevented  by  every  means  in  their  power  the  ena  ^- 
ment  of  any  legislation  to  stop  this  friuhtful  loss  of  the  best  j.ud  pur^^ 
fuel  that  nature  has  iriven  t(»  man. 
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There  can  be  no  doubt  that  for  every  barrel  of  oil  taken  from  the 
earth  there  have  been  wasted  more  than  ten  times  its  erjuivalent  in 
either  heating  power,  or  weight  even,  of  this  the  best  of  all  the  fuels, 
and  also  that  much  more  than  half  of  this  frightful  waste  could  have 
been  avoided  by  proper  care  in  oil  production  and  slight  additional 
expenditures. 

In  justice  to  the  great  oil-producing  corporations,  it  must  be  acknowl- 
edged that  they  have  not  permitted  much  waste  of  petroleum  except 
what  has  ])een  sprayed  into  the  air  by  their  awful  waste  of  gas.  and  also 
that  their  handling  of  petroleum  has  been  from  the  beginning  a  model 
of  ])usiness  economy  and  management.  The  great  mistake  of  the  oil 
producing  interests  has  been  in  not  properly  apprehending  the  enor- 
mous fuel  value  of  the  natural  gas  they  were  destroying,  and  in  not 
demanding  legislation  for  its  protection  instead  of  successfully 
throttling  and  preventing  it  in  every  state  of  the  Union  except  one — 
Indiana.  When  the  people  of  that  great  state  awoke  to  the  fact  that 
their  richest  mineral  possession  was  being  rapidly  wasted,  they  rose  to 
the  occasion,  and  although  it  was  largely  a  case  of  **  locking  the  stable 
door  after  the  horse  had  been  stolen,''  they  effectually  prevented  any 
further  useless  waste  of  natural  gas.  This  Indiana  statute  which  has 
been  declared  constitution?*!  by  our  highest  courts,  says  in  eftV«-t  to  the 
oil  producers:  **You  can  not  take  the  oil  from  the  ground  where  nature 
has  safely  stored  it.  until  yon  provide  a  method  of  utilizing  the  accom- 
panying gas.  or  volatile  oil  as  well,''  and  it  also  says  to  lK>th  the  pro- 
ducer and  consumer  of  natural  gas.  that  it  is  against  ** public  policy  to 
waste  this  valuable  fuel,  and  that  it  will  not  be  permitted  to  either 
party."  This  Indiana  statute  for  the  conservation  of  petroleum  and 
natural  gas  should  be  enacted  into  law  in  every  state  where  this  precious 
fuel  exists :  and  whv  has  it  not  been  done  ? 


JAMES  J.  HILL. 

The  railroad  magnate  of  the  Great  Northern  is  recognized  not  only  as  a  cap- 
:ain  of  industry,  but  as  a  high  authority  on  the  lands  and  resources  of  the  United 
States.     His  thoughts  are  well  worth  weighing. 

**0f  all  the  sinful  wasters  of  man's  inheritance  on  earth."  said  the 
late  Professor  Shaler.  **and  all  are  in  this  regard  sinntMs.  the  very 
worst  are  the  people  of  America."  This  is  not  a  popular  phrase,  but  a 
scientific  judgment.  It  is  borne  out  hy  facts.  In  the  niovement  of 
modem  times,  which  has  made  the  world  commercially  a  small  place, 
and  has  produced  a  solidarity  of  the  races  such  as  never  before  nxisted, 
we.  have  come  to  the  point  where  we  must  to  a  certain  extent  rcirard  the 
natural  resources  of  this  planet  as  a  common  tv?«et,  eoiw^vv^^  \W\\\  ^\S!!cs. 
demands  now  made  and  likely  to  be  made  upon  Wv^tcv,  ?a\^\  s\n\^n  \\\^\:t 
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judicious  use.  Commerce,  wherever  untrammeled,  is  wiping  out  boun- 
daries and  substituting  the  world  relation  of  demand  and  supply  for 
smaller  systems  of  local  economy.  The  changes  of  a  single  generation 
have  brought  the  nations  of  the  earth  closer  together  than  were  the 
states  of  this  Union  at  the  close  of  the  Civil  War.  If  we  fail  to  consider 
what  we  possess  of  wealth  available  for  the  uses  of  mankind,  and  to 
what  extent  we  are  wasting  a  national  patrimony  that  can  never  be 
restored,  we  might  be  likened  to  the  directors  of  a  company  who  never 
examine  a  balance  sheet. 

The  sum  of  resources  is  simple  and  fixed.    From  the  sea,  the  mine, 
the  forest  and  the  soil  must  be  gathered  everything  that  can  sustain  the 
life  of  man.    Upon  the  wealth  that  these  supply  must  be  conditioned 
forever,  as  far  as  we  can  see,  not  only  his  progress,  but  his  continued 
existence  on  earth.    How  stands  the  inventory  of  property  for  our  o^vn 
people?    The  resources  of  the  sea  furnish  less  than  five  per  cent  of  the 
food  supply,  and  that  is  all.    The  forests  of  this  country,  the  product  of 
centuries  of  gro^vth,  are  fast  disappearing.    The  best  estimates  reckon 
our  standing  merchantable  timber  at  less  than  2,000.000,000,000  feet. 
Our  annual  cut  is  about  40,000.000.000,000  feet.    The  lumber  cut  rose 
from  18,000,000.000  feet  in  1880  to  34,000,000,000  feet  in  1905 ;  that  is, 
it  nearly  doul)led  in  twenty-five  years.    We  are  now  using  annually  500 
feet  l)oard  measure  of  timber  per  capita,  as  against  an  average  of  60  for 
all  Europe.     The  New  England  supply  is  gone.     The  Northwest  fur- 
nishes small  izrowths  that  would  have  been  rejected  by  the  lumbermen 
ot*  lliirty  y^-ars  .iiro.     The  South  has  reached  its  maximum  production  and 
begins  to  deeliiic.     On  tlie  Paeifie  i-oast  only  is  there  now  any  e^insider- 
ahle  body  of  merchantable  staiidiiitr  timber.    We  are  consUming  yearly 
three  or  fnur  times  as  mucli  timl>er  as  forest  growth  restores.     Our 
supply  of  some  varieties  will  be  practieally  exhausted  in  ten  or  twelve 
years:  in  ih^  case  of  othc^rs.  witlimit   reforestiiiir,  the  present  century 
will  see  the  end.     When  will  we  take  up  in  a  practical  and  intelligent 
way  of  r.'t'«»resration  of  oui*  forest  .'     '"     *^     * 

The  exhaustion  of  our  coal  supply  is  not  in  the  indefinite  future. 
The  startliuL''  feature  of  our  coal  production  is  not  so  much  the  magni- 
tude of  the  annual  output  as  its  rate  of  growth.  For  the  decade  ending- 
in  1905  the  total  product  was  2.832.402.74(i  tons,  which  is  almost  exactly 
one  half  the  total  product  previously  mined  in  this  country.  For  the 
year  19«)*i  ilie  output  was  414,000.000  tons,  an  increase  of  46  per  cent  on 
the  averaL'e  annual  yield  of  the  ten  years  preceding.  In  1907  our  pro- 
duction reached  470.000,000  tons.  Fifty  years  ago  the  annual  per 
capita  production  was  a  little  more  than  one  (piarter  of  a  ton.  It  is 
now  about  five  tons.  It  is  but  eiirht  years  since  we  took  the  place  of 
Great  Britain  as  the  leading  coal-producing  nation  of  the  world,  and 
already  rmr  pi'oduct  exceeds  hers  A^y  o\ev  4*^  \>^t  (i^tv\.  ^tv^Ss.*^!  ^er  cent 
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>f  the  known  production  of  the  world.  Estimates  of  coal  deposits  still 
"emaining  must  necessarily  be  somewhat  vague,  but  they  are  approxi- 
nately  near  the  mark.  The  ])est  authorities  do  not  rate  them  at  much 
)ver  2,000,000,000,000  tons.  If  coal  production  continues  to  increase 
IS  it  has  in  the  last  ninety  years,  the  available  supply  will  be  greatly 
reduced  by  the  close  of  the  century.  Before  that  time  arrives,  however, 
resort  to  lower  grades  and  sinking  of  mines  to  greater  depths  will 
jecome  necessary,  making  the  product  inferior  in  quality  and  higher  in 
price.  Already  Great  Britain's  industries  have  felt  the  check  from  a 
similar  cause,  as  shown  in  her  higher  cost  of  production.  Our  turn  will 
>egin  probably  within  a  generation  or  two  from  this  time.  Yet  we  still 
:hink  nothing  of  consuming  this  priceless  resource  with  the  greatest 
[)ossible  speed.  Our  methods  of  mining  are  often  wasteful;  and  we 
lot  only  prohibit  our  industries  from  having  recourse  to  the  coal  sup- 
plies of  other  countries,  but  actually  pride  ourselves  upon  becoming 
exporters  of  a  prime  necessity  of  life  and  an  essential  of  civilization. 

The  iron  industry  telLs  a  similar  story.  The  total  of  iron  ore  mined 
in  the  United  States  doubles  about  once  in  seven  years.  It  was  less 
:han  12,000.000  tons  in  1893,  over  24,000,000  tons  in  1899,  47,740.000 
:ons  in  1906.  and  over  52,000,000  tons  in  1907.  The  rising  place  of  iron 
n  the  world's  life  is  the  most  impressive  phenomenon  of  the  last  cen- 
tury. In  1850  the  pig  iron  production  of  the  United  States  amounted 
:o  563,757  tons,  or  about  50  pounds  per  capita.  Our  production  now  is 
)ver  600  pounds  per  capita.  We  do  not  work  a  mine,  build  a  house, 
iveave  a  fabric,  prepare  a  meal  or  cultivate  an  acre  of  ground  under 
modern  methods  without  the  aid  of  iron.  We  turn  out  over  25,000,000 
tons  of  pig  iron  every  year,  and  the  production  for  the  first  half  of 
1907  was  at  the  rate  of  27,000.000  tons.  This  is  two  and  one  half  times 
the  product  of  Great  Britain.  It  is  nearly  half  the  product  of  the  whole 
R'orld.  And  the  supply  of  this  most  precious  of  all  the  metals  is  so  far 
from  inexhaustible  that  it  seems  as  if  iron  and  coal  might  be  united  in 
their  disappearance  from  common  life. 

We  now  turn  to  the  only  remainini?  resource  of  man  upon  this  earth, 
R-hich  is  the  soil  itself.  How  are  we  caring  for  that,  and  what  passibili- 
ties  does  it  hold  out  to  the  people  of  future  support?  We  are  only 
beginning  to  feel  the  pressure  upon  the  land-  The  whole  interior  of 
this  continent,  aggregating  more  than  500,000.000  acres,  has  been  occu- 
pied by  settlers  within  the  last  fifty  years.  What  is  there  left  for  the 
Qext  fifty  years?  Excluding  arid  and  irrigable  areas,  the  latter  limited 
by  nature,  and  barely  enough  of  which  could  be  made  hal)ital)le  in  each 
year  to  furnish  a  farm  for  each  immigrant  family,  the  case  stands  as 
follows:  In  1906  the  total  unappropriated  public  lands  in  the  United 
States  consisted  of  792,000.000  acres.  Of  this  ^t^?v  \V\cj  ^\n\^\ws.  ^"^ 
Alaska,  Arizona,  Cnlifornia,  Colorado,  lda\\o,  M.ox\\^yi^,  "^^^^^^^  ^'^"'^ 
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Mexico,  and  Wyoming  contained  195,700,000  acres  of  unsurve.ved  lati^' 
Little  of  Alaska  is  fitted  for  general  agriculture,  while  practically  ^'-^ 
of  the  rest  is  semi-arid,  available  only  for  grazing  or  irrigation.  V^  ^ 
have  (subtracting  these  totals)  50,(X)0,000  acres  of  sur\'eyed  a^^ 
36,500,000  acres  of  unsurveyed  land  as  our  actual  remaining  stoc^- 
And  21,000,(X)0  acres  were  disposed  of  in  1907.  How  long  will  tb^ 
remainder  last?  No  longer  can  we  say  that  ** Uncle  Sam  has  enou^*^ 
to  give  us  all  a  farm.** 

Equally  threatening  is  the  change  in  quality.  There  are  two  way® 
in  which  the  productive  power  of  the  earth  is  lassened ;  fii*st  by  erosio^ 
and  the  sweeping  away  of  the  fertile  surface  into  streams  and  thence  ^^ , 
the  sea,  and,  second,  by  exhaustion  through  wrong  method.s  of  eulti'v*^* 
tion.  The  former  process  has  gone  far.  Thousands  of  acres  in  ±^^ 
East  and  South  have  been  made  unfit  for  tillage.  North  Carolina  \r^^' 
a  century  ago,  one  of  the  great  agricultural  states  of  the  country,  a***^ 
one  of  the  wealthiest.  To-day  as  you  ride  through  the  South  you  ^^* 
everywliere  land  ^niUied  by  torrential  rains,  red  and  yellow  clay  ban  ^^ 
exposed  where  once  were  fertile  fields;  and  agriculture  reduc^-d  becai.x  ^^ 
its  main  support  has  been  washed  away.  Millions  of  acres,  in  places  ^^ 
the  extent  of  one  tenth  of  the  entire  arable  area,  have  been  «io  injur^^^ 
that  no  industry  and  no  care  can  restore  them. 

Far  more  ruinous,  l>eeause  universal  and  continuing  in  it>i  elfects.        ■* 

th(»  process  of  soil  exhaustion.     It  is  creeping  over  the  land  from  Ejm  ^ 

l()  \V<*st.    The  nhiindcmed  raniis  tliat  <Mre  now  the  plavthiuirs  nf  the  cit\'' 

ri<-h  or  the  iznuie  pi-esei'ves  of  pjjtrons  of  sport,   bear  witness   to  tW"  ^ 

mehmelioly   chiiNizt*.     New   Hampshire.    Vermont,  northern   Nrw   Yor  ^^  ' 

show   hiipj-  lists  of  tln'in.      In  western   Massachusetts.   whi»-h  "uce  .su^ 

ported  a  ri(Hirishiiiir  airriculture.  farm  properties  are  now  for  -^ale  {C^^^* 

halt*  the  <-ost  of  the  improvements.     Professor  Carver,  of  Harvnrd.  hi^^^^^ 

■-•  ^^ 
(l«M-];jred.  al'ter  w  personal  exauiiuation  o\'  the  eountrv,  that  •'aL'ri<-ultui  _ 

as  ail  iiulepen(h'nt  industry,  able  in  itself  to  support  a  connnunity.  doi'^^^'^^ 

not  exist  in  the  hilly  parts  of  New  Kngland." 

The  same   proeess   of  deterioration    is   afl'ecting   the   farm    lands  o-' 

western  New  York.  Oliio.  and  Indiaiui.     Wliere  prices  of  farms  shouli 

rise  ])y  inrrease  of  population,  in  many  places  they  are  fallin*:.     Hctweci 

Isso  nnd   l!H)(i  the  land   values  of  Ohio  shrank  $ri0,000.00n.     Officia 

iiivestiL^ation  of  two  counties  in  central  New  York  disclosed  a  c<iiiditior 

of  ai^ricultural  decay.     In  (Hie  land  was  f(>r  sah»  for  al)Out  th*-  cost  ot 

imi>roveiMents.  and  1.">(I  vacant  houses  were  counted  in  a  limited  area 

In  the  other  tiie  ])()])ulation  in  19()r>  was  nearly  4,000  less  than  in  1855^ 

Practically  identiejil  soil  conditions  exist  in  Maryland  and  Virginia- 

where  lands  sell  at  from  W^  to  4^30  nu  acre.     In  a  hearing  Wfore  ar 

inrlnstrial  connnission.  the  chief  of  the  Bureau  of  Soils  of  the  Depart- 

niPtit    of  .\irrJcNlture    said:    ''Owe    c^^    aW   ^^\^^"!^\   \\w\icvtVvotv\    vww^vss  of 
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^rioratiou.  and  I  think  I  should  put  this  first  of  all,  is  the  method 
.  system  of  agriculture  that  prevails  throughout  these  states, 
iuestiouably  the  soil  has  been  abused/'  The  richest  region  of  the 
St  is  no  more  exempt  than  New  P^njrland  or  the  South.    The  soil  of 

West  is  being  reduced  in  agricultural  potency  by  exactly  the  same 
cesses  which  have  driven  the  farmer  of  the  East,  with  all  his  advan- 
e  of  nearness  to  markets,  from  the  field. 

iVithin  the  last  forty  years  a  great  part  of  the  richest  land  in  the 
LUtry  haa  been  brought  under  cultivation.  We  should,  therefore,  in 
J  same  time,  have  raised  proportionately  the  yield  of  our  principal 
»ps  per  acre;  because  the  yield  of  old  lands,  if  properly  treated,  tends 
increjwe  rather  than  diminish.  The  year  1906  was  one  of  large  crops, 
d  can  scarcely  be  taken  as  a  standard.  AVe  produced,  for  example, 
)re  corn  that  year  than  had  ever  been  grown  in  the  United  States  in 
nngle  year  Ijefore.  But  the  average  yield  per  acre  was  less  than  it 
ls  in  1872.  We  are  barely  keeping  the  acre  product  stationary.  The 
^rage  wheat  crop  of  the  country  now  ranges  from  twelve  and  one  half, 
ordinary  years,  to  fifteen  b\i.shels  per  acre  in  the  l)est  seasons.    And 

it  is  on  down  the  line. 

Not  only  the  economic  1)ut  the  political  future  is  involved.  No  people 
3r  felt  the  want  of  work  or  the  pinch  of  poverty  for  a  long  time  with- 
t  reaching  out  violent  hands  against  their  political  institutions, 
lieving  that  they  might  find  in  a  change  some  relief  from  their  dis- 
\ss.  Although  there  have  been  moments  of  such  restlessness  in  our 
iintry.  the  trial  has  never  1)een  so  severe  or  so  prolonged  as  to  put  us 

the  test.  It  is  interesting  that  one  of  the  ablest  men  in  England 
ring  the  last  century,  a  historian  of  high  merit,  a  statesman  who  saw 
tive  service  and  a  profoimd  student  of  men  and  things,  put  on  record 
3  prophecy  of  such  a  future  ordeal.  Writing  to  an  American  corre- 
ondent  fifty  years  ago,  Lord  ^lacaulay  used  these  words:  **As  long  as 
u  have  a  boundless  extent  of  fertile  and  unoccupied  land,  your  labor- 
g  population  will  be  found  more  at  ease  than  the  laboring  population 

the  Old  World;  but  the  time  will  come  when  wages  will  be  as  low 
id  will  fluctuate  as  much  with  you  as  they  do  with  us.  Then  your 
stitutions  will  be  brought  to  the  test.  Distress  everywhere  makes  the 
borer  mutinous  and  discontented,  and  inclines  him  to  listen  with 
gerness  to  agitators  who  tell  him  that  it  is  a  monstrous  ini(piity  that 
le  man  should  have  a  million  and  another  can  not  get  a  full  meal. 
•  *  The  day  will  come  when  the  multitudes  of  people,  none  of 
horn  has  had  more  than  half  a  breakfast  or  expects  to  have  more  than 
df  a  dinner,  will  choose  a  legislature.  Is  it  possible  to  doubt  what 
rt  of  legislature  will  be  cliasen?  *  *  *  There  will  be,  I  fear, 
collation.  The  spoliation  will  increase  the  distresisSyv  VV\^  ^\?.\^^^^  ^"^ 
reduce  a  fresh  spoliation.     *    *    *    E\t\\<^T  eA\\Yv/.\\\\c\\\  e»>f  \\\\^:t\x  "^^ 
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perish.  Either  some  Csesar  or  Napoleon  will  seize  the  reins  of  govenm  — ' 
ment  with  a  strong  hand,  or  your  republic  will  be  as  fearfully  plundere^:^^ 
and  laid  waste  by  barbarians  in  the  twentieth  century  as  the  EomaK::^*— 
Empire  in  the  fifth/'  We  need  not  accept  this  gloomy  picture  to 
literally,  but  we  have  been  already  suflSciently  warned  to  prevent 
from  dismissing  the  subject  as  unworthy  of  attention.  Every  natioE^  — 
finds  its  hour  of  peril  when  there  is  no  longer  free  access  to  the  land  ^.^  ^— 
or  when  the  land  will  no  longer  support  the  people.  •  •  *  Par  may^^  ' 
this  day  be  from  us.  But  since  the  unnecessary  destruction  of  our  lancB^  -^ 
will  bring  new  conditions  of  danger,  its  conservation,  its  improvement::::; — ^^ 
to  the  highest  point  of  productivity  promised  by  scientific  intelligence 
and  practical  experiment,  appears  to  be  a  first  conunand  of  any  political 
economy  worthy  of  the  name. 

If  this  patriotic  gospel  is  to  make  headway,  it  must  be  by  just  suet 
organized  missionary  work  as  is  to-day  begun.    It  can  not  go  on  ancb^ 
conquer  if  imposed  from  without.    It  must  come  to  represent  the  fixed 

idea  of  the  people's  mind,  their  determination  and  their  hope.     It  can 

not  be  incorporated  in  our  practical  life  by  the  dictum  of  any  individual 

or  any  officer  of  nation  or  state  in  his  official  capacity.     It  needs  the 
cooperation  of  all  the  infiuences.  the  help  of  every  voice,  the  eommenda — 
tion  of  nation  and  state  that  has  ])een  the  strength  and  inspiration  of 
every  worthy  work  on  American  soil  for  120  years.    We  return,  for  oui — 
irathering  in  council  and  for  our  plan  of  action  for  the  future,  to  the 
model  given  us  l)y  the  fathers.    State  and  nation  are  represented  here, 
without  jealousy  or  any  ambition  of  superiority  on  either  side,  to  apply 
to  the  consideration  of  our  future  sueh  cooperation  as  that  out  of  which 
this  nation  was  born,  and  Iw  wliieli  it  has  won  to  worthy  nianho<id. 
Revivinjr  the  spirit  of  the  days  that  created  our  Constitution,  the  days 
that  carried  us  through  civil  contlict.  the  spirit  by  which  all  our  endur- 
in«r  work  in  the  world  has  been  wrouirht.  taking  thought  as  Washington 
and  Lincoln  took  thoutdit.  only  for  tlie  hiirhest  ^rood  of  all  the  people,  we- 
nuiy,  as  a  result  of  the  deliberations  held  and  the  conclusions  reached 
here  to-day.  trive  new  meaning  to  our  future:  new  lustre  to  the  ideal — 
of  a  republic  of  livintr  federated  states:  shape  anew  the  fortunes  of  thi« 
«M)nntry.  and  enlarL'e  the  ])orders  of  hope  for  all  mankind. 
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THE  SECRETARY  OF  AGRICULTURE. 

Perhaps  no  one  has  had  a  better  opportunity  to  -know  about  the  soil  of  this 
nation  than  James  Wilson,  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture.    He  made  the  following 

"  *  The  paper  read  by  Mr.  Hill  this  moruing  made  a  very  deep  impres- 
sion upon  me.  The  greatest  asset  we  have  in  the  United  J^tates  is  our 
soil  ;  we  are  destroying  that  as  rapidly  as  we  can,  and  the  oldest  settled 
part  of  the  United  States  has  made  the  most  progress  in  the  destruction 
of  our  soil,  of  which  we  have  a  great  variety.  Down  on  the  Gulf 
<^oast:  the  land  has  been  peopled  longer  than  the  upper  part  of  the 
^Mississippi  Valley.  The  heavy  rainfalls,  and  the  perpetual  cultivation 
ftiici  growing  of  crops  have  helped  erosion,  and  the. soil  has  been 
destroyed  in  that  way.  It  is  going  off  very,  very  rapidly.  The  cure 
IS  a,  system  of  agriculture  that  will  keep  the  soil  filled  with  plant  food, 
^^^uuic  matter,  humus.  That  is  the  cure ;  that  is  the  way  to  keep  up  the 
®*^il-  Somebody  once  asked  an  English  gardener  how  he  got  such  a  line 
la\vx>.  He  had  a  beautiful  grass  lawn  which  attracted  attention.  He 
®^i<i,  *We  weeded,  and  we  weeded:  we  manured  and  we  manured,  for 
^^S'ht  hundred  years;'  and  that  is  the  way  they  got  it." 


IN  WISCONSIN, 

^He  Governor  of  Wisconsin   graphically   described  the   recent   history  of  his 
"""^^    «tate. 

<jrreat  lumber  companies/'  said  Governor  Davidson,  ''inspired  only 
^'    ^n  enthusiasm  and  a  greed  which  knew  no  bounds,  attacked  these 
^**^sts,  engaging  in  a  mad  race  each  to  strip  its  territory,  to  market  its 


^'^ber  first,  and  then  to  move  forward  and  continue  the  destruction. 

t  ^  tree  was  regarded  as  too  small  to  escape  cutting.    Trunks  six  inches 

diameter  were  cut  for  lumber.    Millions  of  young  trees  and  saplings, 

^i<5h  were  too  small  to  have  any  conmaercial  value,  were  crushed  by 

^^lixig  timber,  or  were  cut  to  make  room  for  logging  roads.    Those  that 

,     ^^ped  the  axe  of  the  loggers  fell  victims  to  forest  fires,  the  destruction 

Vrhich  can  only  be  counted  by  the  millions  of  dollars — a  further 

^l^ncholy  evidence  of  the  carele&sness  with  which  our  forest  tracts 

^^^^  guarded. 

^         To-day  we  are  beginning  to  feel  the  penalty  for  this  indifference. 

.    ^^^   proud  position  as  the  greatest  timber  state  of  the  Union  has  pa.ssed 

I       others.    Thousands  of  acres  of  land  of  no  value  for  afrriculture  have 

^^   rendered  bare  and  practically  worthless ;  our  swamps  are  drying 

^"      and  as  a  consequence  many  of  our  streams  have  shrunk  to  but  a 

'^ll  proportion  of  thoir  former  size.     The  c\es^\T\\o\\vnA  vn^I  vaw  'Icvc^sX'^ 
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has  t.'ikt^ii  from  ua  that  great  regulator  of  the  streams,  for  with  no 
forests  U)  protect  the  head  water  of  rivers  and  to  detain  the  water 
upon  the  soil,  we  have  frequent  freshets  and  floods,  and  are  confronted 
with  the  problem  of  dealing  with  rapidly  rising  and  falling  stream 
volume — a  condition  which  has  already  rendered  many  of  our  oue-time 
valuahh*  water  powers  practically  worthless.'" 

A  DISSENTING  VIEW. 

President  James  of  the  University  of  Illinois  dissented  from  the  ideas  of  the 
other  speakers. 

It  wiis  hi.N  optimistic  opinion,  that  no  such  waste  as  had  been  alliided 
to  by  prt.*vi«ais  speakers  had  existed  in  this  coiuitry ;  or,  if  it  did  exist, 
it  was  not  really  waste,  l)ut  the  simple  methods  that,  instinctively 
adopt^MJ  by  the  early  settlers  of  the  country,  had  proven  themselves  in 
the  main  i-urrect.  He  said  tiiat  the  fact  that  farms  of  the  East  Iiave 
passed  out  of  cultivation  is  not  neeessarily  an  indication  that  those 
farms  have  lost  their  productive  power,  Imt,  rather,  that  they  have 
been  al)andoned  IxM'ause  of  the  t>penintr  up  of  broader  fields  of  useful- 
ness ill  the  regions  beyond  the  Mississippi  and  the  Missouri,  and  he  said 
he  l)elieved  thai,  after  all  is  said  aud  done,  the  greatest  natural  resources 
the  counrry  possesses  is  not  its  forests,  its  rivers,  its  mines,  or  its  st^i'- 
but  in  :h'-  'irains  of  its  people. 
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DECLARATION  OF  PRINCIPLES. 

ore  adjourning,  the  Governors  signed  the  following  Declaration  as 
lying  the  results  of  the  Convention  : 

DECLARATION. 

the   Governors   of  the   States   and   Territories   of  the    United   States   of 

:a,   in   conference   assembled,  do   hereby   declare   the  cojiviction   that  the 

irosperity  of  our  country  rests  upon  the  abundant  resources  of  the  land 

by  our  forefathers  for  their  homes,  and  where  they  laid  the  foundation  of 

eat  nation. 

look  upon  these  resources  as  a  heritage  to  be  made  use  of  in  establishing 
'omoting  the  comfort,  prosperity,  and  happiness  of  the  American  people, 
t  to  be  wasted,  deteriorated,  or  needlessly  destroyed. 

agree  that  our  country's  future  is  involved  in  this;  that  the  great  natural 
ces  supply  the  material  basis  upon  which  our  civilization  must  continue 
Bnd,  and  upon  which  the  perpetuity  of  the  nation  itself  rests, 
agree,  in  the  light  of  the  facts  brought  to  our  knowledge  and  from  infer- 
I  received  from  sources  which  we  can  not  doubt,  that  this  material  basis 
tatened  with  exhaustion.  Even  as  each  succeeding  generation  from  the 
of  the  nation  has  performed  its  part  in  promoting  the  progress  and 
pment  of  the  Republic,  so  do  we  in  this  generation  recognize  it  as  a  high 
o  perform  our  part;  and  this  duty  in  large  degree  lies  in  the  adoption 
isures  for  the  conservation  of  the  natural  wealth  of  the  country, 
declare  our  firm  conviction  that  this  conservation  of  our  natural  resources 
ubject  of  transcendent  importance,  which  should  engage  unremittingly 
mention  of  the  nation,  the  States,  and  the  people  in  earnest  co-operation, 
natural  resources  include  the  land  on  which  we  live  and  which  yields 
od;  the  living  waters  which  fertilize  the  soil,  supply  power,  and  form 
ivenues  of  commerce;  the  forests  which  yield  the  materials  for  our  homes, 
t  erosion  of  the  soil,  and  conserve  the  navigation  and  other  uses  of  the 
s;  and  the  minerals  which  form  the  basis  of  our  industrial  life,  and  supply 
h  heat,  light,  and  power. 

agree  that  the  land  should  be  so  used  that  erosion  and  soil  wash  shall 
and  that  there  should  be  reclamation  of  arid  and  semi -arid  regions  by 
of  irrigation,  and  of  swamp  and  overflowed  regions  by  means  of  drainage; 
ie  waters  should  be  so  conserved  and  used  as  to  promote  navigation,  to 
the  arid  regions  to  be  reclaimed  by  irrigation,  and  to  develop  power  in 
:erests  of  the  people;  that  the  forests  which  regulate  our  rivers,  support 
dustries,  and  promote  the  fertility  and  productiveness  of  the  soil  should 
served  and  perpetuated;  that  the  minerals  found  so  abundantly  beneath 
-face  should  be  so  used  as  to  prolong  their  utility;  that  the  beauty,  health- 
(,  and  habitability  of  our  country  should  be  preserved  and  increased; 
9urces  of  national  wealth  exist  for  the  benefit  of  the  people,  and  that 
oly  thereof  should  not  be  tolerated. 

commend  the  wise  forethought  of  the  President  in  sounding  the  note  of 
ig  as  to  the  waste  and  exhaustion  of  the  natural  resources  of  the  country, 
inify  our  high  appreciation  of  his  action  in  calling  this  conference  to  con- 
he  same  and  to  seek  remedies  therefor  through  co-operation  of  the  Nation 
ates. 

agree  that  this  co-operation  should  find  expression  in  suitable  action  by 
ngress  within  the  limits  of  and  coextensive  with  the  national  jurisdiction 
subject,  and,  complimentary  thereto,  by  the  Legislatures  of  the  several 
within  the  limits  of  and  coextensive  with  their  jurisdiction. 

— NB 
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Wo  declare  the  conviction  that  in  the  use  of  the  national  reeoiireea  our  indt' 
pendent  States  are  interdependent  and  bound  together  by  tiee  of  mutual  benefiti, 
responsibilities,  and  duties. 

We  agree  in  the  wisdom  of  future  conferences  between  the  President,  M«m< 
bers  of  Congress,  and  the  Governors  of  States  on  the  conservation  of  our  natural 
resources  with  a  view  of  continued  co-operation  and  action  on  the  lines  tug- 
gested;  and  to  this  end  we  advise  that  from  time  to  time,  as  in  his  judgriMnt 
may  seem  wise,  the  President  call  the  Governors  of  States  and  Members  of  Con- 
gress and  others  into  conference. 

We  agree  that  further  action  is  advisable  to  ascertain  the  present  condition 
of  our  natural  resources  and  to  promote  the  conservation  of  the  same;  and  to 
that  end  we  recommend  the  appointment  by  each  State  of  a  commission  on  the 
conservation  of  natural  resources,  to  co-operate  with  each  other  and  with  my 
similar  commission  of  the  Federal  Government. 

We  urge  the  continuation  and  extension  of  forest  policies  adapted  to  securt 
the  husbanding  and  renewal  of  our  diminishing  timber  supply,  the  prevention  of 
soil  erosion,  the  protection  of  head  waters,  and  the  maintenance  of  the  purity 
and  navigability  of  our  streams.  We  recognize  that  the  private  ownership  of 
forest  lands  entails  responsiblities  in  the  interests  of  the  people,  and  we  favor 
the  enactment  of  laws  looking  to  the  protection  and  replacement  of  privately 
owned  forests. 

We  recognize  in  our  waters  a  most  valuable  asset  of  the  people  of  the  United 
States,  and  we  recommend  the  enactment  of  laws  looking  to  the  conservation 
of  water  resources  for  irrigation,  water  supply,  power,  and  navigation,  to  the 
end  that  navigable  and  source  streams  may  be  brought  under  complete  control 
and  fully  utilized  for  every  purpose.  We  especially  urge  on  the  Federal  Congrtet 
the  immediate  adoption  of  a  wise,  active,  and  thorough  waterway  policy,  pro- 
viding for  the  prompt  improvement  of  our  streams  and  the  conservation  of  their 
watersheds  required  for  the  uses  of  commerce  and  the  protection  of  the  intereits 
of  our  people. 

We  recommend  the  enactment  of  laws  looking  to  the  prevention  of  waste  in 
the  mining  and  extraction  of  coal,  oil,  gas,  and  other  minerals  with  a  view  to 
their  wise  conservation  for  the  use  of  the  people,  and  to  the  protection  of  human 
life  in  the  mines. 

Let  us  conserve  the  foundations  of  our  prosperity. 
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INTRODUCTORY. 


^  THE  SCHOOL  TRUSTEES  OP  CALIFORNIA: 
Ladies  and  gentlemen,  in  your  hands  lie  the  purse  strings  of  the 
blic  schools  in  all  this  great  State.  Therefore,  to  yon  most  be 
dressed  any  plea  for  the  future  improvement  of  our  school  property, 
B  whole.  You  and  your  successors  are  the  only  ones  who  can  translate 
>d  ideas  into  good  schoolhouses  and  beautiful  school  grounds  as  time 
^  on. 

Cf  I  had  you  all  together,  so  that  I  could  talk  to  you  face  to  face,  I 
>Tild  try  to  say  very  earnestly  something  like  this : 
*My  friends,  it  is  almost  as  cheap  to  build  a  beautiful  schoolhouse  as 
ugly  one — if  we  know  how.  California,  like  old  Chreece,  is  a  land  of 
tutiful  things.  Sun  and  sea  and  mountain,  streams  and  trees  and 
zoers  conspire  to  make  it  a  place  delightful  to  mankind,  inspiring  to 
^  painter,  the  poet,  the  musician,  attractive  to  all  the  world.  This 
tuty  is  a  practical  asset  of  vast  importance  to  the  State.  Our  Cali- 
Ilia  landscapes  must  become  famous  for  their  tasteful  and  harmonums 
kw>b,  everywhere,  and  not  outraged  by  dreary  stables  for  school- 
*^es,  slovenly  barnyards  for  school  grounds.  Prosperous  people  find 
^ofitable  to  have  tidy  and  well  kept  houses,  fences  and  grounds.  Our 
-cols,  supported  by  the  public,  should  certainly  carry  an  air  of  pros- 
Sty.  We  must  not  allow  our  little  girls  to  absorb  slatternly  lessons 
the  school.  We  must  not  allow  broken  unndows  and  unkempt  sur- 
^Tidings  at  the  school  to  infect  our  little  boys  and  make  them  grow  up 
ftUss,  ne^er-dO'Weels.^* 

>  am  anxious  for  every  school  trustee  in  the  State  to  get  this  message 
Ctae  way  or  another.  We  have  many  examples  of  splendid  schools  up 
1  down  the  State ;  but  there  is  many  a  one  yet  of  the  other  kind,  that 
^^  to  be  bom  again.  The  responsibility  rests  with  the  School  Trus- 
^  Teachers,  parents,  and  people  can  help  the  thing  along  by  creating 
kl  public  sentiment;  and  certainly  they  should  stxid^,  \»Sl^  ^wrvXfe, 


work,  to  that  end  without  ceasing.  But  finally  it  all  comes  up  against 
the  Trustees ;  without  their  interest,  their  active,  intelligent,  self-sacri- 
ficing work,  it  can  come  to  naught. 

Therefore,  we  have  tried  to  get  together  some  material  that  will  be 
helpful  and  encouraging  to  you  who  wish  to  add  to  the  glory  of  the 
Qolden  State  by  improving  the  public  school.  I  hope  it  will  interest  you 
to  see  some  of  the  latest  ideas  of  our  best  school  architects,  some  thoughts 
from  enterprising  superintendents,  some  idea  of  the  best  modem  school 
buildings,  some  feeling  for  the  adornment  of  school  grounds.  I  beg  yon 
everyone  to  read  all  this,  think  about  it,  and  try  to  find  the  best  way 
for  you  to  help  in  the  work  of  making  our  public  schools  really  worthy 
of  California. 

Very  truly  yours. 

EDWARD  HYATT. 


Tliis  is  Id  r...  ..i-.l  .i  lull  iii«-.isuTf  of  fiiatiiude  to  the  superintendents,  archi- 
tects Mii'l  oth.f  i..rs<>M>  wlio  have  liclped  to  write  thia  book.  No  one  hai 
r.*c(!iv»ii  a  in-nny  lor  his  s.-rvlri*.  and  f-ach  has  made  it  a  labor  of  love.  And 
it  Is  to  roconi  im>  Lss  ot  .'iMTi-eiation  and  gratitude  to  the  officers  and  work- 
iiion  of  thi>  Statt:  rrintinjr  Offic^^  without  whoso  careful  and  artistic  crafts- 
iii.i.nship  all  would  h:\\r  vuuu-  to  naupht.  Mr.  Shannon,  Mr.  Alexander,  Mr. 
rutlihcrt.  Ml.  Miiuiioio.  Mr.  I^.urns.  Mr.  «5alvin,  Mr.  Atlcins,  Mr.  Sullivan, 
Mr.  FFi^^ins.  and  tho  workint-n  undvr  their  direction,  have  been  assiduous 
.111.1  'iTithiiii,'  in  thoir  ifforls  to  jToduro  the  best  possible  results. 


SCHOOL  ARCHITECTURE. 


irlglnal  article  prepared  for  this  purpose  by  F.  8.  Allen,  a  school  architect 
idena.  The  pictures  Illustrate  some  of  his  own  work.  Observe  his  Idea  of  a 
opening  In  the  celling  or  near  the  celling  to  draw  off  the  hot  air  In  warm 
ts.  The  attic  Into  which  this  opening  leads  should  be  freely  open  to  the  outer 
>ugh  screens  under  the  eaves. 

colored  outside  cover  of  this  book,  designed  by  C.  A.  Rothe  of  Sacramento, 
a   bit  of  Mr.  Allen's  work,  the  high  school  at  National  City,   In  San   Diego 
,  one  of  the  best  examples  In  the  State  of  the  pure  Mission  style.     Doesn't 
a  fine,  distinctive,  California  flavor? 

EAR  Sir: 

lying  to  yours  of  recent  date  would  say  that  in  my  opinion  the 

king   to  be  done  for  any  school,  whether  in  city  or  country,  is  to 

re  large  grounds,  never  less  than  one  acre,  while  five  acres  are 

•able. 

unds. — The  grounds  should  be  high  and  rolling,  so  that  a  student 
se  up  a  slight  incline  on  approaching  and  look  up  to  his  seat  of 
Qg.  Large  grounds  afford  space  for  ample  playgrounds,  lawns, 
as,  etc.  All  these  things  come  in  time  to  a  school  in  an  advancing 
inity. 

ge  grounds  afford  a  chance  for  one-story  schools,  avoiding  the 
ng  of  stairs.  In  cities  where  High  Schools  have  to  accommodate 
1,000  to  1,500  students,  they  should  never  be  more  than  two  stories 
with  the  first  floor  not  over  three  feet  from  the  ground — base- 
are  not  the  place  to  educate  the  next  generation. 

of  rooms, — The  ordinary  grade  room,  24  by  30  feet,  contains  720 
I  feet  of  floor  space  and  will  seat  48  High  School  pupils  at  single 
allowing  15  square  feet  per  pupil.  If  they  are  built  larger,  they 
oner  or  later  be  overcrowded,  to  the  injustice  of  the  pupil,  teacher, 
xpayer.  In  a  10  or  12  room  school  one  or  two  rooms  might  be 
large  enough  for  60  or  65  pupils  in  emergency  cases — ^but  better 

Jigh  Schools  the  recitation  rooms  should  vary  from  16  by  20  to 
10;  about  one  half  being  20  by  24.  Rooms  that  are  used  for  such 
.  work  as  bookkeeping,  drawing,  domestic  science,  manual  arts  and 
)  laboratories  must  of  course  be  larger,  and  should  vary  in  size 
ing  to  the  size  of  the  school. 

iiing. — The  lighting  schould  always  be  from  the  left  side  of  the 
and  the  window  nearest  the  teacher  should  be  about  eight  feet 
he  end,  while  the  last  window  at  the  other  eiidTcv\^\,  ^^xcvfe  «e.x:^%wx 
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the  rear  wall  as  practicable.    This  rule,  however,  can  not  always  be 
followed  rigidly  without  seriously  affecting  the  external  design. 

In  the  ordinary  one-room  school  often  found  in  the  country  distrieti, 
with  three  windows  on  each  side  and  perhaps  two  in  the  rear,  the  defect 
in  lighting  can  be  remedied  fairly  well  by  painting  the  glass  of  fhe 
windows  on  the  pupils'  right  and  rear  a  solid  black,  thus  receiving  all 
of  the  light  from  the  pupil's  left.  If  this  is  insufficient,  the  light  can  be 
increased  by  the  introduction  of  prismatic  glass  in  the  upper  sash  of  the 


Ml.    \il"T.    iiu)  I>    '••■  wMiii. •Mills  i.l<>isi>ia  inv  ('.ilit'oirua  schools,  tcmperliiK  the  light  and 
aifonllnR  sh»vltoieil  places  for  play. 


wiDclow.s  i\\  a  V(*ry  Muali  cost.  If  still  more  light  is  needed,  leave  the 
black  paint  nft"  the  ivar  wiadow  nearest  the  left  side  and  cover  it  with  a 
white  Holland  shade,  ^vhic•h  diffuses  the  glare  of  light  from  the  window. 

Where  fan  ventilation  is  used  all  rotans  would  be  best  lighted  from 
the  north,  but  where  tliere  is  no  means  of  mechanical  ventilation,  the 
windows  should  he  so  pla«*ed  ms  to  admit  sunlight  into  all  rooms  at  some 
time  of  the  day. 

The  best  light  for  a  srhoolroom  is  north;  next  best,  northeast;  then 
south,  then  east.  an<l  lastly,  west. 


In  schoolrooms  lighted  from  one  side  only  there  should  be  two  or  three 
high  transom  panels  on  the  opposite  side  above  the  blackboards,  which 
conld  be  opened  for  direct  yentilation  across  the  top  of  the  room,  in  hot 
weather,  when  the  windows  must  be  open.  These  panels  should  be 
hinged  at  the  bottom  and  be  of  wood  or  very  dark  glass  that  wonld 
admit  no  light. 

Never  put  any  windows  in  the  rear  of  the  room — ^they  only  throw  the 
shadow  of  the  pupil's  head  and  shoulders  on  his  desk  and  make  a  strong 
glare  in  the  teacher's  eyes.  The  bottom  of  the  windows  should  be  three 
^r  four  feet  from  the  floor,  and  the  top  as  near  the  ceiling  as  possible. 
The  proper  amount  of  glass  surface  in  the  windows  in  relation  to  the 
floor  space  often  varies  according  to  the  height  and  width  of  the  room, 

It  from  20  to  25  per  cent  is  tisual  in  a  well-lighted  room. 


School  at  Claremont,  built  In  the  CaHfornla  style. 

Yenetian  blinds  are  the  best  window  shade  to  equalize  the  light ;  they 
Pshould  always  be  clear  down  and  tilted  at  such  an  angle  as  to  exclude  the 
sun's  rays  only — ^then  they  will  reflect  the  light  on  to  the  ceiling,  which 
will  re-reflect  it  to  the  far  side  of  the  room.  They  catch  dust,  it  is  true, 
but  if  let  alone  by  the  pupils  and  teacher,  as  they  should  be,  this  is  no 
objection  as  they  can  be  easily  cleaned  by  the  janitor. 

The  windows  should  never  be  opened  when  the  ventilating  fan  is 
running,  except  by  the  engineer  or  janitor  who  has  charge  of  the  venti- 
lating plant.    No  ventilating  plant  will  ventilate  all  out  of  doors. 

Ventilatityn. — In  cold  climates  gravity  ventilation  works  fairly  well, 
but  its  efficiency  is  always  more  or  less  affected  by  the  varying  outside 
temperature  and  winds. 

In  mild  climates,  such  as  the  southern  part  of  California  and  the  coast 
country,  mechanical  ventilation  is  alisolutely  necessary.    This  is  accom- 
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plished  best  by  a  fan  to  drive  the  fresh  air  into  the  rooms.  The  fresh 
air  inlet  of  a  room  should  always  be  about  one  fourth  larger  than  the 
foul  air  outlet ;  this  keeps  a  slight  pressure  of  air  in  the  rooms  and  more 
or  less  goes  out  through  window  and  door  cracks,  which  prevents  their 
letting  in  cold  air.  All  foul  air  flues  should  take  the  air  from  the  floor 
of  the  schoolroom,  but  in  warm  climates  they  should  also  have  a  large 
opening  near  the  ceiling,  which  should  be  opened  only  in  hot  weather, 
to  take  oflP  the  hot  air  of  the  room.    The  ventilating  fans  may  be  driven 


Kr.lK.r.*  t.   Ill"  t'lurvnioat  Sdionl. 


uy  stt'inn  nr  i^^^s  oniriru's.  clrctrif  or  water  motel's,  eleotrifit^'  being  pref- 
••raM'.'. 

fl'.'itinif.  'I'li*'  hoatinL'  iiuiy  lu-  done  hy  anything  that  will  raise  the 
t«iriinratiire  of  the  I'resli  air  taken  IVoni  outside  to  the  proper  degree  of 
\w.\\.  st.'aiM  i'V  hut  water  <oils.  i-ast  iron  or  sheet  steel  furnaces.  But  this 
heat-radiatini?  snrfacr  should  always  he  placed  in  the  heating  chamber. 
uhii'h  is  usually  in  tlie  basenient.  hut  <:ould  as  well  be  on  a  level  with  the 
<^<'hool rooms  where  Tn(»chani«'al  ventilation  is  used. 

In  the  snuill  one  or  two-room  country  school,  where  mechanical  venti- 
lati«»n  is  not  feasible,  very  good  results  can  be  obtained  by  a  large  east 
iron  stove  with  a  sheet  iron  inelosure,  say  ']  or  V^  feet  in  diameter,  and 
ext«*n<linLr  from  the  floor  to  a  point  about  seven  feet  high.  There  should 
be  a  fr»'sh  Mir  duct  with  a  damper.  12  by  24  inehes.  from  the  outside. 
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passing  under  the  floor  and  opening  around  the  bottom  of  the  stove, 
thus  affording  fresh  lieated  air  to  the  rooms.  There  should  also  be  a 
foul  air  duet  about  one  foot  in  size  built  into  the  wall  near  the  stove, 
^Kith  an  opening  at  the  floor:  this  duet,  however,  should  be  provided 


tl.-   S.i:.    I'Uii.'   IliLh   S-.1.....1. 


with  ci  damper  that  (M»ul<i  nt  t'uiws  W  rlnsi'«l  tn  [H'l-vt-nt  )»jH-k  draughts 
"when  the  fire  is  low. 

The  foul  air  flues  from  the  .schoolrooms  i-an  exhaust  into  the  attic 
providing  it  is  well  ventilated,  or  ran  be  run  out  through  the  top  of  the 
roof  with  praetieally  e(|iial  n^nlts. 
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Wardrobes. — The  wardrobes  for  grade  schools  are  often  arranged  in 
different  ways,  but  one  of  the  best  systems  is  to  place  them  in  the  rear 
of  the  room  in  sections  about  two  feet  deep  and  five  feet  wide,  witb  a 
rolling  front  to  each,  and  leaye  a  few  small  openings  in  the  wardiobe 
ceiling  so  that  some  of  the  air  from  the  room  may  pass  out  to  a  vent  fine 
or  the  attic.  This  will  dry  the  wet  clothing  when  the  fronts  are  closed 
to  within  an  inch  or  two  of  the  floor.  These  rolling  fronts  can  be  had 
with  blackboard  surface  so  as  not  to  decrease  the  amount  of  blacUboard 
in  the  room. 

This  type  of  wardrobe,  while  being  ventilated,  also  takes  less  space 
than  any  other,  is  always  under  the  teacher's  eye,  and  avoids  the  temp- 
tation of  thieving. 

Blackboards, — A  schoolroom  should  have  blackboard  space  on  all 
sides  and  be  from  three  to  four  feet  high  for  pupils  and  five  feet  for 
teachers.  For  the  first  and  second  grades  it  should  not  be  over  18  or  20 
inches  from  the  fioor,  but  for  the  seventh  and  eighth  grades  about  30 
inches  is  best. 

Regarding  the  kind :  there  is  a  very  good  kind  of  liquid  slated  paper 
or  wood  fibre  brand  that  comes  under  various  names  from  the  factory, 
in  sections  about  twelve  feet  long,  and  is  tacked  or  glued  upon  the  wall 
on  a  board  back.  It  is  very  good  for  cheap  or  temporary  buildings,  but 
inving  to  its  absorbent  nature  it  often  swells  away  from  the  wall  in 
damp  weather,  or  when  placed  upon  a  brick  wall  in  a  new  building 
which  contains  more  or  less  moisture.  The  most  expensive  blackboard  is 
made  of  natural  slate,  and  if  it  could  be  had  equal  to  the  samples  shown 
would  be  very  desirable,  except  for  the  joints  which  must  occur  and  the 
bad  spots  which  often  come  in  part  of  the  slabs.  A  good  cheap  board  is 
made  by  glueing  two  or  three  thicknesses  of  a  good  quality  of  Manila 
paper  upon  a  smooth  plastered  wall,  and  giving  it  two  or  three  coats  of 
liciuid  slating.  Some  artificial  blackboards  are  made  of  groimd  slate, 
sand,  cement  and  steel  filings  mixed  into  a  mortar  pulp  and  put  on 
about  one-eighth  of  an  inch  thick  with  a  trowel.  But  this  board,  while 
it  has  no  joints,  is  not  satisfactory  unless  put  on  by  an  expert  who  can 
get  a  soft  velvet  surface  to  it. 

There  is  a  w^ide  difference  of  opinion  among  teachers  as  to  the  best 
color  for  a  blackboard — black,  gray,  green  or  brown.  Plate  glass,  sand 
blasted  on  one  side,  is  sometimes  used ;  secured  to  the  wall  the  same  aa 
natural  slate  and  ])a<'ked  with  any  desired  color  of  paint. 

Tinting  of  Walls. — The  walls  and  ceilings  of  a  schoolroom  should  be 
colored  in  very  soft  tints — the  creams  are  the  easiest  on  the  eyes,  uflin* 
nearly  white  for  the  ceiling,  a  darker  shade  for  the  walls,  and  a  light  tan 
for  the  wains.'otinc:.     Great  <-are  should  bo  observed  in  using  blue  or 
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»n  that  they  be  not  very  strong,  and  never  get  a  dai^  color  above ' 
ig^ter  one. 

Plastering. — The  plastering  should  always  be  a  very  fine  sand  finish 
It  will  not  reflect  a  glare  of  light,  but  if  the  plaster  is  a  smooth 
iweled  finish  the  tinting  or  painting  of  the  walls  should  be  done  in  flat 
ois  to  obtain  this  result. 

&.  schoolroom  should  not  have  wood  wainscoting  or  baseboard;  they 
luld  be  of  hard  plaster  or  cement,  troweled  smooth  and  painted  in  flat 
ors  or  enamel,  and  may  be  marked  off  for  tile  if  desired. 

Drinking  Fcyuntains, — There  is  one  made,  known  as  the  artesian 
intain,  that  has  a  small  stream  constantly  flowing  upward  where  one 
1,  by  placing  the  mouth  over  the  stream, 'soon  learn  to  drink  easily 
thout  using  a  cup  which  is  likely  to  be  contaminated  by  disease.  The 
ite  law  should  enforce  their  use.  There  should  be  drinking  fountains 
iced  in  the  halls  and  playgrounds,  easy  of  access. 

ToUeis.—Tihe  toilet  rooms  are  a  very  important  feature  of  schoolhouse 
istruction  and  had  best  be  outside  when  there  is  no  means  of  mechan- 

I  ventilation.  The  best  plan  is  not  to  supply  them  with  fresh  air,  but 
have  an  ample  foul  air  flue  in  which  is  placed  a  small  electric  fan, 
bh  the  switch  governing  same  located  in  the  janitor's  room,  thus 
dng  them  positive  ventilation  even  when  the  ventilating  plant  is  not 
[ining.  This  foul  air  flue  should  extend  up  through  the  roof  and 
ire  no  other  connection — ^the  supply  of  fresh  air  will  then  leak  into  the 
let  room  from  the  rest  of  the  building.  Individual  water-closet  bowls 
^  the  best  but  quite  expensive.  The  long  range  are  largely  used,  but 
\  disgusting.    The  dry  closet  has  been  used  quite  successfully  when 

II  ventilated,  but  is  not  desirable  owing  to  the  likelihood  of  being 
selected.    The  dry  earth  closet  is  not  desirable,  where  largely  used, 
ing  to  the  great  amount  of  unpleasant  work  connected  with  it. 
Where  water  and  sewerage  are  available  it  is  a  good  plan  to  have  a 
ervice"  room  two  or  three  feet  wide  behind  the  toilet  stalls  in  which 

of  the  flush  tanks  and  pipes  can  be  placed  entirely  out  of  sight  and 
ich  of  the  pupils.  A  small  register,  say  six  inches  square,  placed  in 
»  wall  behind  each  bow]  will  take  all  foul  odors  of  the  toilet  room  into 
)  service  room  where  the  foul  air  flue  and  electric  fan  draw  the  air 
>in  the  latter.  It  is  desirable  to  keep  the  windows  and  outside  doors 
toilet  rooms  always  closed,  so  that  the  fan  will  have  to  draw  its  supply 
air  from  the  school  building  proper  as  it  passes  through  the  toilets. 
Urinals  are  the  hardest  things  in  the  world  to  keep  sweet  and  clean, 
t  there  are  some  makes  of  patented  urinals  that  are  very  satisfactory. 
)wever,  a  great  deal  of  the  success  of  any  kind  largely  depends  upon 
5  janitor  in  keeping  them  clean.    The  secret  of  ventU«LtvTv^\!wcwjLS&\ft 
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take  the  foul  air  off  at  the  floor,  either  through  the  trough  at  the  bottotti 
or  through  ventilators  at  the  ends,  into  a  service  room  or  ventilatiuft 
flue  supplied  with  an  electric  fan  and  connected  with  the  flue  from  tl^^ 
toilets.    Never  try  to  ventilate  a  toilet  room  from  any  place  but  at  tl^^ 
floor  line. 

Toilet  rooms  should  have  a  smooth  cement  floor,  walls  and  ceiling,  an^ 
as  little  wood  work  as  possible.    The  stall  partitions  should  be  made  c»^ 
cement  plaster ;  each  stall  should  have  a  2  by  4  foot  double  acting  doo  ^^  - 
but  no  lock.    The  walls  and  ceilings  should  be  given  five  or  six  coats  c^  ^ 
white  enamel — and  then  kept  clean.    Never  paint  and  sand  a  toilet  rooir^^^^^ 
The  janitor  should  stay  about  the  toilet  rooms  when  they  are  most  i^:^ 
use  and  see  that  they  are  properly  treated.    A  child  should  be  taught  t 
take  tlie  same  care  of  the  s<hool  toilet  room  as  he  would  take  of  the  on 
at  home. 

Baths-  E\evy  school  should  be  supplied  with  one  or  more  showe 
Itaths,  both  for  boys  and  girls;  they  can  be  built  at  little  expense  anc^v 
( an  be  located  in  the  same  room  with  the  toilets  or  in  separate  room^^ 
They  should  have  two  small  dressing  rooms,  3  by  5  feet,  to  each  batfa^^ 
iind  should  be  built  and  finished  the  same  as  above  described  for  toile— =- 
stalls.  V<*ry  truly  yours, 

F.  S.  Allbk. 


<)ak  in-f  ill   th»-  iiiid<11<-  oi  tin-  nuul. 

Sff'  rlii.s  iin«*  ol«l  tn'«*,  tlwit  li;is  Im-pii  jn'cst-rved  in  spite  of  the  mar*^* 
of  improvrrnont.     It  docs  not  diunage  the  appearance  of  this  beautif'^^ 
boulevar<l,  but  adorns  it  and  adds  to  its  charm.    There  is  a  lesson  in  tl^^^ 
to  hustling  l)o(UHrrs  who  iirc  naxi^r  to  dii::  out  trees  to  make  room  *^ 
sidewalks.   srutteiN,  curbs,   fences,  buildings.     The  trees  are  of  n^^^^ 
value  than   the  improvements.     Build  around  the  trees,  not  throi^*^ 
them;  and  they  will  dve  distinction  to  your  neij^hborhood.     Beauti*^ 
8urroun<lintrs  arc  an  asset  and  they  have  ;i  cjish  value  that  grows  pref*^^ 
as  tiirw  iroes  on. 
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HOW  TO  HIDE  UGLY  THINGS. 

Here  is  a  hint  for  screening  the  stables  and  outbuildings  of  a  school, 
ose  two  pictures  show  a  shed  on  the  grounds  of  the  California  Poly- 


chnic  School  iit  San  liiiis  Obispo  brt'ofc  ;nul  after  it  wa^  ••nviTt-d  by  a 
inderful  growth  of  tin*  Australia]!  jn-a  vino.  ThA^  \\\\^'  \s  w  vv^\v^vv\\vo\^ 
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with  evergreen  foliage  and  clusters  of  rose-pink  blossoms.  Young  planti 
may  be  secured  around  the  base  of  the  old  ones  by  layering,  or  Htsf 
may  be  grown  from  seed.  The  growth  shown  in  the  picture  is  four 
years  old  and  it  is  still  a  thing  of  grace  and  beauty. 


THE  INTERIOR  DECORATIONS  OF  SCHOOLS. 


This  keen  and  scholarly  article  Is  by  Walter  J.  Kenyon,  a  California  schoolmaster. 
It  Is  taken  from  the  School  Review,  November,  1906. 

Our  graded  school  requires  of  its  pupils  a  classroom  attendance  o^ 
eight  thousand  hours.  This  is  a  heavy  tribute  to  levy  upon  the  period  of 
childhood,  and  it  may  well  purchase  other  things  for  the  pupil  than  an. 
acquisition  merely  of  those  weapons  of  traffic  dear  to  the  utilitarian's 
heart — the  so-called  rudiments.  It  is  the  present  purpose  to  discuss 
some  of  those  silent  influences  which,  without  interference  with  the  tra- 
ditional purpose  of  the  school,  make  for  a  richer  childhood  and  a  better 
community. 

The  first  of  these  concerns  the  color  effects  of  the  classroom.  When 
a  competent  architect  plans  a  schoolhousc,  he  presumes  of  course  that, 
given  due  time  for  drying  out,  the  plaster  walls  will  be  appropriately 
tinted  or  papered,  and  in  such  tones  as  will  give  a  harmonious  color  unity 
to  the  whole  room.  It  is  noticeable,  however,  that  in  the  average  Amer- 
ican sehooIhoiLse  this  ideal  is  seldom  consummated.  We  rush  our 
furnishings  in,  and  the  painters  and  plasterers  have  hardly  packed  up 
their  tools  before  the  c-lasscs  are  settled  in  an  established  school  routine. 
And  as  for  those  f?laring  white  walls,  we  **  first  endure,  then  pity,  then 
embrace.''  finally  forgetting  that  the  plan  was  ever  otherwise. 

There  arc  reasons,  however,  beyond  a  mere  aesthetic  preference,  why 
the  schoolroom  walls  should  not  be  left  white.  It  is  the  common  testi- 
mony of  physicians  that  the  glaring  whitewash  aggravates  nervous  afflic- 
tions and  injures  the  eyes.  Many  a  mother  diagnoses  her  girl's  nervous 
headache  as  a  case  of  overstudy.  when  it  is  in  reality  a  product  of  five 
hours'  exposure  to  the  harsh,  blinding  glare  of  the  schoolroom  walls. 
And  many  a  boy  is  condemned  as  a  wickedly  disposed  nuisance,  when  he 
merely  exhibits  a  nervous  irritation  which  a  proper  color  scheme  will 
abate.  A  well-known  IVrnssachnsetts  physician.  Dr.  Myles  Standish.  of 
Boston,  says: 

I  hnve  often  s*-vn  children  immediately  and  permanently  recover  from  a  persistent 
recurrinjT  diseas^l  condition  of  the  eyes  when  removed  from  a  schoolroom  with  white 
walls,  and  sent  elsewh«'re  to  school  or  kept  at  home,  where  the  walls  are  tinted.  The 
principal  color  of  tho  walls  should  he  of  an  even  tone,  so  that  the  amount  of  liirht 
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etod  will  be  the  same  from  all  parts  of  the  surface,  as  waving  or  dooded  effects 
my  trying  to  sensitive  eyes.  Any  color  may  be  placed  in  its  proper  position  with 
id  to  its  safety  for  schoolroom  walls  by  remembering  the  general  rale  with  regard 
le  sensitiveness  of  the  eye  to  the  colors  of  the  spectmm,  which  is,  that  the  nearer 
Ddor  is  to  the  red  end  of  the  spectrum,  the  more  irritating  it  is  to  the  eyes ;  and 
nearer  the  color  is  to  the  blue  end  of  the  spectrum,  the  easier  it  is  to  the  eyes, 
i  the  single  exception  that  the  extreme  violet  rays  also  are  irritating. 
*rom  this  it  will  be  seen  that  red  and  all  its  derivatives  should  be  rigidly  excluded, 

orange  also  is  nearly  as  bad,  while  yellow  should  never  be  taken  by  preference, 
sns  and  blues  are  alMBolutely  safe  colors,  and  it  is  not  at  all  necessary  that  the 
rs  should  be  pronounced ;  the  depth  of  the  color  should  be  made  dependent  upon 
amount  of  light  coming  in  at  the  windows,  and  upon  its  quality,  as,  for  instance, 
ther  the  windows  have  a  northern  or  southern  exposure,  whether  the  sun's  rays 
come  directly  into  the  room  when  the  sun  sinks  low  in  the  heavens  in  the  middle 

winter  afternoon,  and  other  surrounding  circumstances  of  each  individual  room. 
Jhe  color  of  the  ceiling  of  a  schoolroom  is  fully  as  important  as  the  color  of  the 
a,  particularly  when  there  is  any  amount  of  reflected  light. 
Jl  I  have  said  with  regard  to  the  color  of  the  walls  is  doubly  true  when  applied 
be  window  shades,  and  this  fact  should  always  be  taken  into  consideration  in 
dshing  and  decorating  a  schoolroom. 

ledical  science  is  constantly  finding  new  and  positive  evidence  of  the 
hological  effects  of  color.  And  it  rests  with  any  of  us  to  make  simple 
eriments  which  will  show  conclusively  the  influence  of  color  upon  the 
)tions.  Look  through  a  blue  glass,  and  we  see  a  sad,  unhopeful  pros- 
t,  in  the  midst  of  which  only  the  utmost  exertion  of  will-power  can 
tain  a  cheerful  mood.  Look  through  a  red  glass,  and  the  reverse  feel- 
is  aroused.  The  outlook  is  one  of  exaggerated  sunshine,  which  stim- 
tes  the  imagination,  induces  a  sanguine  mood,  and  suggests  action. 
3  blue-glass  craze  of  the  seventies  was  an  incident  which  fore- 
dowed  the  wide  employment  of  color  as  a  remedial  agent. 
Ve  are  thus  in  possession  of  a  more  or  less  definite  knowledge  of  the 
hology  of  color.  We  know  that  red  is  stimulating,  irritating,  unrest- 
We  know  that  blue  is  quieting,  but  also  depressing.  Since  the 
)il  of  the  elementary  school  spends  eight  thousand  hours  in  actual 
mdance  in  the  classroom,  it  is  of  the  highest  importance  to  give  him 
olor  environment  which  will  not,  on  the  one  hand,  be  a  source  of 
^ression  and  melancholy,  nor,  on  the  other,  an  agent  of  excessive 
Tous  stimulation. 

Ve  have  such  a  color  in  green  of  the  quieter  sort.  There  is  a  whole 
QUt  of  greens,  running  from  light  apple  down  through  the  stone- 
enSy  or  ** dried  pea,"  to  the  deep,  rich  olives.  This  series  is  perfectly 
ipted  to  the  requirements  of  interior  tinting,  either  for  home  or  for 
ooL  The  distinction  is  often  made  between  a  north  and  south  room, 
dish  buffs  and  terra-cottas  being  rcconunended  for  the  former.  This 
tinction  is  not  vital,  however,  and  we  always  approach  the  danger 
J  as  we  move  toward  the  red  end  of  the  spectrum.  One  of  the  most 
ightful  school  buildings  it  has  been  my  good  fortune  to  visit  is  tinted 
oaghout,  north  and  south  rooms  alike,  in  low  stone-^e«ii.    ^s^asrfOasst 
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building  in  the  same  city  is  tinted  in  blue  ( !) — ^the  relic  of  a  former 
regime — and  the  effect  is  so  depressing  that  one  experiences  a  sensible 
feeling  of  relief  and  renewed  joy  on  once  more  regaining  the  outer  air. 

A  combination  beyond  further  desire  is  to  be  had  by  coloring  the 
wainscoting  and  woodwork  a  deep  olive,  the  walls  up  to  the  molding  ^ 
middle  sage-green,  and,  above  that,  the  walls  and  ceiling  a  lighter  and 
neutral  stone-green;  this  combination,  of  course,  with  the  real  slate 
board.    It  goes  without  saying  that  this  coloring  shall  be  ''dull  finish/' 

A  striking  fact  is  to  be  noted  just  here.    The  blackboard,  the  recipient 
of  endless  obloquy  at  the  hands  of  the  aesthetic,  ceases  to  offend  where 
the  walls  are  rightly  tinted.    Indeed,  the  real  slate  ** blackboard"  is 
never  black  at  all,  but  a  pleasing,  quiet  gray  that  has  no  quarrels.    I^ 
is  only  a  glaring  white  wall  that  thrusts  the  blackboard  into  undt^* 
prominence,  and  thus  makes  it  a  scapegoat  for  a  fault  not  its  owt^- 
Speaking  of  blackboards,  the  various  experiments  in  tinting  the  boaJ^^ 
have  proved  anything  but  satisfactory.     The  logical  and  satisfactoT^ 
combination  is  a  tinted  wall  and  a  board  of  natural  slate-gray.    A  roa^ 
thus  finished  is  fundamentally  beautiful,  and  is  not  in  urgent  need  ^^ 
any  further  decoration.    Speaking  generally,  we  may  say  that  a  roo^^ 
properly  tinted  is  nine  tenths  decorated. 

I  remember  one  school  particularly,  in  Andover,  when  Greorge  1^ 
Johnson  was  in  charge.  It  had  not  exactly  the  **dim  religious  light,  ^ 
but  a  quality  of  air  and  color  which  one's  home  has,  if  he  has  a  hom^ 
Its  rooms  were  as  cool  as  the  aisles  of  the  woods,  and  as  mellow ;  room^- 
that  seemed  to  have,  in  themselves,  a  personality,  and  to  be  sociable 
when  empty.  I  used  to  think  that  not  even  a  Jukes  would  play  truanlT 
from  such  a  school  as  that ;  and  that  no  teacher,  be  she  ever  so  mediocre  ^ 
ooiild  quite  annul  the  beneficence  to  the  pupil  of  such  a  surrounding. 

Regrettably,  in  the  much-discussed  topic  of  school  decoration,  thi^ 
matter  of  wall-tiutiiifr  bas  been  rather  slighted,  the  emphasis  fallings 
more  upon  pictures.     Thi.s  is  partly  due  to  the  mad  overproduction  oS 
the  penny  prints.    With  many  a  teacher  the  problem  of  law  decoration-^ 
seonis  to  lie  in  how  many  penny  pictures  she  can  arrange  on  her  whiter 
plaster  wall,  in  friez.cs  and  borders,  diamonds  and  circles.     There  is  a  - 
principle  in  coni]K)sition,  very  easily  underatood,  which  will  serve  us  as  • 
a  eruide  ui)on  this  ])oint.    It  is  that  an  ai^greG:ation  of  small,  unrelated 
spots  is  distressful  to  the  eye  and  scattering  to  the  attention.    It  would 
be  (lisastrous  to  one's  ecpianimity  to  try  to  listen  to  a  score  of  people,  all 
shouting  at  once  messages  of  unlike  import.    The  nerve-racking  effect  of 
su<'h  a  hahel  is  precisely  comparable  to  that  produced  by  a  motley  collec- 
tion  of   picture  spots,   scattering  over   the  wall   in   a   ''promiscuous 
arrangement. '^  tus  an  old  text-book  writer  used  to  say.     In  composing 
his  picture,  an  artist  is  governed  by  certain  principles  of  composition, 
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!  of  which  is  what  Ruskin  calls  ** principality,"  whereby  all  the 

of  the  sketch  fall  into  an  obedient  relation  to  one  dominant 

The  minor  color  spots  in  the  composition  do  not  exist  for  and 

elves,  but  rather  as  organic  parts  of  the  entire  sketch.    In  a  very 

id  general  way,  we  are  to  conceive  our  wall  just  as  the  artist 

sketch,  and  every  picture  that  goes  upon  it  is  to  be  subordinated 

rangement  having  in  view  the  appearance  of  the  entire  wall. 

Tst  step  in  this  direction  is  to  gather  up  most  of  the  small 

and  set  them  together  in  panels  of  two  or  three,  instead  of 

them  singly,  each  competing  with  all  the  rest.    Three  penny 

hich  are  merely  a  vexation  to  the  spirit  when  pinned  up  sep- 

become  a  genuine  contribution  to  the  decorative  Scheme  of  the 

en  they  are  grouped  upon  a  single  panel  of  mounting-board,  first 

Jieir  margins  cut  away.*    And  even  in  the  grouping  of  these 

pieces  on  their  mount  we  are  yet  answerable  to  the  laws  of 

ion.    The  intervals  between  the  pictures  must  be  less  than  the 

around  them.    Otherwise  a  centrifugal  effect  is  had,  and  that 

composition. 

J  we  have  two  or  three  panels  of  the  sort  just  described,  together 
arger  print  or  two  of  a  kind  referred  to  later,  we  have  ample 
for  our  wall  decoration.  By  all  means  refrain  from  overcrowd- 
'  walls.  Remember  that,  while  in  a  salon  exhibit  the  problem  is 
.  the  pictures  up,  ours  is  a  distinctly  different  one.  It  is  to  regard 
as  a  unit,  whose  hangings  must  only  confirm  its  unity.  And  let 
irselves,  at  the  outset,  of  the  prevailing  didactical  idea  that  we 
jorating"  for  the  purpose  of  instruction.  Nothing  can  be  more 
to  the  decorative  scheme  than  to  start  out  with  this  purpose 
fit.  The  underlying  need  is  that  the  pictorial  embellishment  of 
shall  present  a  few  simple  and  well-asserted  claims  upon  our 
I,  rather  than  many  and  divergent  ones.  A  scattered  rabble  of 
limants  results  in  a  dissipated  attention,  and  this  means  nervous 
»  and  kindred  things.  It  is  a  common  experience  to  leave  an 
ry  with  a  backache  or  headache,  or  both ;  associated  with  aching 
a  general  nervous  depression.  And  this  condition  is  not  a  mere 
fatigue  resultant  upon  walking,  but  a  nerve  exhaustion  follow- 
1  a  sustained  attention  to  a  great  number  of  hangings,  diverse 
hape,  color,  and  subject,  and  having  no  mutual  reference, 
ibject  of  frames  is  not  so  easily  traversed.  We  may  say,  how- 
it,  for  school  purposes  at  least,  it  is  safest  to  avoid  guady  and 
^ded  frames.    The  small  passe  partout  framing  is  all  that  is 


bese  mounts  a  material  called  "cover  paper"  Is  to  be  had  at  the  wholesale 
ses.  It  costs  about  two  cents  a  sheet  (22  x  28),  and  offerfner  evexy  variety  of 
•ay,  neutral  ^een,  etc..  Is  both  cheaper  and  better  than  the  regrular  mount- 
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needed  for  prints  and  for  most  color  pieces.  And  there  is  the  argumei^t 
for  economy  in  its  favor  in  that  it  may  easily  be  done  by  the  teaoh^^ 
herself,  or  by  the  more  skillful  pupils. 

As  to  frames  and  mats  in  general,  it  is  well  to  remember,  with  Buskic*  ? 
that  the  frame  is  **a  little  space  of  silence" — ^between  the  picture  aii43 
the  wall  behind  it.    Where  the  wall  presents  one  uniform  tint  it  is  not; 
really  so  necessary  that  the  frame  should  be  neutral  and  "silent"  as  io 
cases  where  patterned  wall-paper  is  used.    But  the  general  rule  is  to  b« 
held  in  mind  that  the  frame  is  subservient  to  its  picture  and  should  not 
be  too  clamorous  in  its  own  right.    Those  ornate  golden  halos  that  are 
given  away  with  pounds  of  tea  are  by  all  means  to  be  avoided.    The 
frame,  in  all  ordinary  cases  (such  as  ours),  should  be  exceedingly  quiet 
and  say  little  for  itself,  remembering  that  it  is  but  frame,  after  all. 

We  are  now  confronted  with  the  problem  of  the  selection  of  our 
picture  First  of  all  we  perceive  the  danger  of  hanging  colored  chromos, 
or  paintings.  Because  only  cheap  ones  are  within  our  means,  they  are 
tolerably  certain  to  be  bad.  And,  good  or  bad,  their  color  schemes  will 
more  likely  than  not  quarrel  viciously  with  our  wall  tint.  Thus  limiting 
ourselves  mainly  to  black  and  white,  we  may  go  a  step  farther  and  say: 
Throw  out  the  half-tones,  as  far  as  we  can  afford.  A  half-tone  is  the 
style  of  print  seen  in  the  penny  pictures  and  in  most  of  the  ten-cent 
magazines.  It  is  just  what  its  name  implies — it  is  a  print  that  has  lost 
half  of  its  tone,  or  virility  of  light  and  dark,  in  the  process  of  reproduc- 
tion. Examine  any  penny  print  under  a  hand-glass,  and  we  perceive 
it  to  1)0  cut  up  into  niirroscopio  dots.  Compare  it  now  with  an  etchings 
a  ])liot()f,'raviiiv,  or  a  })on-and-ink.  and  this  loss  of  tone  is  instantly 
nj>pr<'('iale(.l. 

Fortunately  then?  nn'  better  things  within  the  reach  of  the  poorest  o^ 
us.  Most  of  tin*  hitr  art  puMisliors  issue,  under  various  names,  photo* 
trravuro-liki?  prints  of  the  world's  finest  pictures.  These  are  large,  fii^^ 
productions,  irenerally  on  plates  22  by  28  inches,  and  they  have  all  tb^ 
depth  and  richness  of  tone  of  the  photogravure.  They  are  had  in  eith^^ 
black  or  sei)ia  at  the  remarkably  low  price  of  fifty  cents  apiece.  Such  ^ 
picture,  with  its  white  border  cut  away  and  suitably  matted,  even  i^ 
passe  part  out,  is  ^^ood  hanirinj.'  for  the  king's  audience  chamber.  Tb^ 
trenerous  size  of  these  i>roductions  makes  them  especially  appropriate 
for  the  schoolroom  wall.  One  or  two  such  pieces,  well  selected  as  to  sul>' 
ject  and  n^nforced  by  half  a  dozen  smaller  things,  etchings  or  pen-aud" 
ink  drawings  i)referably.  are  enough  for  any  classroom.  By  all  meaU^ 
avoid  overloading  your  wall  and  making  the  onlooker  strabismic  with  ^ 
motley  display. 

But  the  most  important  consideration  of  all  is  as  to  the  subjects  ^^ 
select.    L(»t  us  avoid  reading  our  own  preferences  too  unreservedly  int^ 
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children,  and  becoming  their  self-appointed  proxies.  The  children 
e  not  that  sense  of  historical  values  which  is  always  in  danger  of 
ng  their  seniors  a  bias.  We  have  not  quite  learned  to  distinguish 
veen  that  which  is  imposing,  from  the  art  curator's  standpoint,  and 
b  which  is  inherently  beautiful,  regardless  of  its  niche  in  the  lore  of 
It  is  one  thing  to  stock  a  museum  of  art  with  the  conspicuous  mile- 
les  of  art  history.  It  is  quite  another  to  decorate  a  children's  room 
h  things  intrinsically  beautiful — and  beautiful  from  the  child's  view- 
ni.  Imagine,  for  instance,  dutifully  hanging  **Mona  Lisa"  in  a 
de-room,  simply  because  Leonardo  did  it !  The  pedagogical  rush  for 
lian  women,  particularly  madonnas,  has  developed  into  a  craze,  on 
perfectly  logical  basis  that  the  mother-and-child  sentiment  is  appro- 
ate  to  our  purpose.  We  have  merely  been  guilty  of  a  little  ove^ight 
not  directly  perceiving  that  the  mature  and  more  or  less  ascetic  con- 
ations of  the  Renaissance  Italians,  catering  directly  to  the  churchly 
als  of  that  period,  are  not  very  well  calculated  to  provide  acceptable 
mma  pictures  for  twentieth-centurj^  American  babies.  A  sentiment  of 
'ther-love — yes,  but  it  must  be  a  mother-love  that  he  can  recognize. 
!  draws  a  keen  line  between  sanctity  in  a  niche  and  a  genuine,  unpose- 
\  motherhood.  And  so  I  say  again,  if  our  purpose  is  decorative  rather 
in  didactic,  let  us  gather  intrinsic,  and,  if  necessary,  unsigned,  beauty, 
her  than  the  melange  of  the  art  museum. 

Then  again,  the  masters,  who  spoke  first  of  all  in  color,  can  not  be 
►resented  in  the  remotest  degree  by  printer's  ink — particularly  in  the 
f-tone;  and  all  this  bowing  and  scraping  before  **  penny  prints  of 
masters"  is  about  as  near  the  real  spirit  of  art  as  idol- worship  is  to 
mine  religion.  Supervisors  of  art  and  students  of  any  sort  who 
Iress  themselves  to  the  educational  problem  are  fearfully  apt  to  mix 
their  academic  acquirements  with  their  native  appreciation  until  they 
rtake  one  for  the  other,  and  so  disqualify  themselves  for  the  work  in 
id.  A  while  ago  an  inquiry  was  sent  to  several  dozen  artists,  teachers, 
»idents  of  civic  clubs,  etc. — men  and  women  who  presumably  had  the 
tter  most  at  heart — as  to  what  pictures  they  would  recommend  for 
.ool  decoration.  The  answers,  invariably  cordial  and  enthiLsiastic, 
lost  with  one  voice  placed  the  **Sistine  Madonna"  at  the  head  of  the 
i!  No  stronger  evidence  could  be  presented  of  the  incubus  of  hope- 
aly  academic  bias  under  which  the  subject  rests.  **The  best  in  art 
lone  too  good  for  the  children."  wrote  Dr.  Klemm.  While  everybody 
«t  agree  heartily  with  this  sentiment,  what  a  curious  miscarriage  of 
as  it  is  to  set  up  the  subjective  and  subtle  as  the  one  antithesis  to  the 
diocre!  Mr.  Vickery,  of  San  Francisco,  sounded  a  hopeful  note  in 
:laring  that  **a  good  poster  is  infinitely  better  than  a  mediocre  engrav- 
*-"  Ellen  Gates  Starr  said :  *' Almost  anything  of  Millet's  is  ^ci^<l%" 
I  then,  endorsing  the  niother-and-child  sentiment  ioT  -^Tvca^x^  T^orsNa, 
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she  shortly  mentioned  Millet's  "First  Step,"  where  others  had  choeen 
the  "Sistine  Madonna." 

If  we  must  have  madonnas,  why  may  we  not  take  those  three  or  four 
in  which  the  mothers  are  in  love  with  their  babies  and  the  babies  them- 
selves are  kissable?  Name  over  Feruzzi,  Murillo  (that  one  in  the  Pitti 
Gallery),  Froschl,  and,  above  them  all,  Courtois,  and,  I  take  it,  we  have 
about  finished  the  list.  And  yet,  of  these  incomparable  painters  of 
mother  and  child,  three  out  of  the  four  are  unheard  of  in  the  levels 
where  they  would  win  their  deserved  appreciation  if  introduced.  Add 
St.  Anthony,  with  his  strong  natural  appeal  to  adults  and  children  alike, 
and  the  rest  of  our  wall  we  need  for  less  exalted  subjects. 

If  we  can  once  bolster  up  our  common-sense  with  enough  moral 
courage  to  leave  off  this  indiscriminate  goose-marching  after  madonnas, 
even  the  penny  prints,  which  have  come  in  for  such  ill-usage  in  this 
writing,  will  have  their  uses.  Just  think  of  Millet,  Breton,  and  Dupr^ 
with  their  fine  realities ;  Adan  and  Meyer  von  Bremen,  with  their  rollick- 
ing German  sunshine,  a  ten  minutes'  bath  in  which  is  as  good  as  a  day 
in  the  country ;  Sir  John  Millais  and  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds  vtrith  their 
galaxy  of  matchless  little  maids ;  and  finally  Jacques  with  his  sheep,  and 
Barber,  Carter,  and  Adam  with  their  household  pets.  Think  of  this 
diverse  and  all-satisfying  company  being  put  out  of  countenance  and 
being  thrust  against  the  wall,  so  to  speak,  by  an  undifferentiated  group 
of  pallid  and  poseful  madonnas,  scarce  a  quartet  of  whom  could  either 
love  or  be  loved,  by  the  most  amiable  stretch  of  the  imagination !  Rather 
let  us  be  at  once  exoteric  and  generous,  and  give  the  madonnas  over  to 
the  sophisticated  and  tempered  academician,  to  have  and  to  hold  for  his 
very  owti. 

Summarizing,  let  us  leave  out  the  mawkish  pictures,  on  the  one  hand, 
and  the  too  subtly  religious  ones,  on  the  other,  and  make  our  choice 
among  the  sane,  joyous,  lovable  thiugs  that  are  so  readily  to  be  had. 
The  principles  which  nowadays  guide  us  in  the  selection  of  children's 
literature  have  only  to  be  applied  in  this  question  of  children's  art 

In  every  schoolroom  there  are  jogs  in  the  wall,  narrow  intervals 
between   windows,   etc.,  which   are  not  adapted  for  the  hanging  of 
pictures,  but  are  just  right  for  the  placing  of  plaster  casts.    Since  these, 
even  of  the  Delia  Robbia  order  (which  have  always  been  chosen  with 
the  madonnas),  do  not  carry  a  particularly  emotional  significance,  as  do 
l>ietures,  we  shall  have  to  base  our  selection  upon  somewhat  different 
values.    Their  first  utility  is  purely  decorative,  having  in  view  the  g^^' 
eral  scheme  of  the  room ;  so  that  the  shape,  size,  and  general  appearan^^^ 
of  the  piece  have  perhaps  as  much  to  do  with  our  selection  as  the  subjc^ 
itself.    The  beautiful  ** Flying  Mercury,''  for  instance,  is  altogether  t^ 
fragile  to  introduce  into  any  schoolhouse.     And  any  statuary  for  tJ^® 
classroom,  however  robust  in  its  \mes,  ^\vo\3\d  \\iva.riably  be  placed  abo^^ 
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B  six-foot  level.  Busts  of  authors  and  statesmen  are  as  suitable  as 
ly  others,  not  with  the  idea  that  many  children  will  exhibit  an  intelli- 
int  affection  for  them,  but  that  they  will  pleasantly  finish  the  appoint- 
ents  and  the  color  scheme  of  the  room.  To  do  this  these  casts  must, 
course,  have  the  ivory  finish,  which  costs  no  more.  Nothing  (save  a 
ue  wall)  is  quite  so  persistently  ugly  as  a  plain  plaster  cast.  Even  the 
evitable  dust  of  seasons  does  not  soften  its  harsh  unfriendliness;  and, 
i  the  other  hand,  there  are  few  color  spots  in  the  room  more  grateful 
the  eye  than  the  embalmed  sunshine  of  a  bit  of  ivory-finished  statuary. 
Vying  in  importance  with  the  pictures  in  the  schoolroom  are  the 
ants.  A  sage-green  room  with  a  table  full  of  growing  things  by  the 
indow  is  an  abode  of  joy,  pictures  left  out  of  the  question.  And  the 
feet  is  greatly  enhanced  if  there  be,  beside  the  plants,  or  embowered 
Qong  them,  a  little  aquarium  with  a  goldfish  dawdling  in  it. 
A  clever  device  for  the  purpose  is  in  use  in  Stockton.  The  potted 
ants  are  set  upon  an  ordinary  cheap  table,  except  that  the  top  is  zinc- 
led  and  sunk  in  for  an  inch ;  or,  in  other  words,  the  edges  of  the  top 
*€  raised  that  inch,  making  a  shallow,  zinc-lined  trough.  The  flowers 
JO.  thus  be  watered  without  any  danger  of  leakage,  or  of  unsightly, 
arped  table-tops. 

Draperies  in  the  schoolroom — except  window  curtains,  periodically 
ashed — are  universally  condemned  by  all  who  have  given  the  matter 
ought. 

There  is  some  diversity  of  opinion  concerning  animals  in  the  school- 
om.  Much  is  urged  against  caged  life  before  the  children.  A  corre- 
ondent  covers  the  question  thus :  **I  object  to  having  animals  confined 
r  entertainment  of  young  or  old,  at  home  or  at  school.  But  this  allows 
,  some  latitude,  inasmuch  as  we  may  have  much  animal  life  about 
liich  is  not,  in  a  strict  sense,  confined.  It  requires  an  overwrought 
tagination  to  commiserate  a  well-tended  canary,  for  example."  A 
tter  on  the  subject  refers  pleasantly  to  **a  tame,  comfortable  kind  of 
limal,  or  goldfish  in  a  globe,  in  which  is  a  water  plant  growing.*'  I 
icw  one  class  in  which  a  dog  or  two  were  in  fairly  good  attendance. 
icy  were  orderly  in  deportment,  and  gave  silent  and  continuous  appro- 
ktion  to  the  whole  programme.  True  enough,  the  teacher,  in  her  fre- 
lent  rounds,  had  to  step  over  an  occasional  barrier,  but  I  do  not  recall 
ly  schoolroom,  before  or  since,  where  the  spirit  was  more  homelike, 
holesome,  and  perfectly  conducive  to  study. 


To  School  Teachers: 

Have  you  ever  talked  with  your  pupils  about  keeping  the  schoolroom  neat 
and  clean  and  the  grounds  attractive?    Are  there  any  pictures  on  the  walls  of 
your  schoolroom?     Does  the  floor   need   scrubbing?     Are  there  any   piles  of       j 
rubbish  In  the  yard?  I 


ROOF  PLAYGROUNDS. 
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Commenting  upon  the  influence  of  this  work  upon  the  young  people 
Miss  AVhitney  makes  the  following  very  significant  statements:  **A 
marked  improvement  was  noticeable  in  the  behavior  of  the  young 
women ;  there  was  less  boisterousness  and  more  regard  for  the  rights  of 
others.  A  large  percentage  of  girls  attending  roof  playgrounds,  work 
either  in  sweat  shops  or  at  some  kind  of  drudgery ;  they  come  to  these 
playgrounds  for  change  of  scene  and  thought,  and  no  old  country 
maidens  on  the  village  greens  enjoyed  dancing  more  than  did  these  girls 
under  the  starry  skies.  They  certainly  carry  a  great  deal  of  good  cheer 
to  their  homes,  doubtless  dispelling  gloom  that  othenvise  might  merge 
into  crime.  As  the  years  pass  by,  the  conviction  deepens  that  happiness 
is  a  safeguard  which  can  not  be  ignored."  (Ninth  Annual  Report  of 
City  Superintendent  of  Schools  to  the  Board  of  Education  of  the  City 
of  New  York.    1907.  p.  522/*. ) 


To  School  Trustees: 

How  many  years  have  elapsed  since  your  schoolhouse  has  had  a  coat  of 
paint?  Is  the  building  a  credit  to  your  community?  Do  you  know  that  It  does 
not  cost  a  very  large  sum  to  paint  the  ordinary  country  schoolhouse? 


WORK-ROOM  FOR  RURAL  SCHOOLS. 

Here  Is  a  good  idea,  from  the  Report  of  State  Superintendent  Stetson  of  Maine. 

In  every  rural  schoolhouse  there  should  be  a  room  about  nine  feet 
wide  and  twelve  feet  long,  in  which  should  be  placed  a  small  workbench 
and  a  few  of  the  common  tools  used  by  carpenters.  There  should  also 
be  a  limited  supply  of  lumber  suitable  for  making  the  implements, 
utensils  and  apparatus  needed  in  the  home,  on  the  farm  and  in  the 
school. 

The  room  should  also  be  provided  with  a  small  cook  stove,  a  few  of  the 
utensils  used  in  the  ordinary  kitchen,  a  sewing  table  and  such  other 
apparatus  as  are  needed  in  making  the  plainer  articles  of  wearing 
apparel. 

This  room  should  be  furnished  by  the  people  of  the  community  in 
which  the  school  is  located. 

The  teacher  should  encourage  the  children  to  make  use  of  this  work- 
room  in  constructing  the  material  needed  in  the  school  and  the  home, 
find  in  preparing  simple  articles  of  food  and  in  making  some  of  the 
ifaiTiaents  worn  by  the  school  children. 

^t  will  be  much  better  if  the  teacher  does  not  attempt  to  be  severely 
^c-jeritific  or  technical.    ^Most  of  the  teachers  do  uol  -axwX  awwwn  ^"l  \\\^\cl 
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can  not  act  as  expert  instructors  in  this  work,  but  they  may  give  general 
directions  and,  to  an  extent,  oversee  what  is  done.  There  will  always 
be  members  of  the  school  who  will  have  an  aptitude  for  the  things  in 
which  the  teacher  has  no  special  skill. 

Let  it  be  distinctly  understood,  from  the  start,  that  the  teacher  is  not 
an  instructor  in  manual  training  and  does  not  pretend  to  be ;  but  that 
she  and  the  children,  working  together,  can  provide  many  necessary 
articles. 

Many  blunders  will  be  made  and  much  material  will  be  wasted,  but 
neither  of  these  items  should  be  discouraging.  Perhaps  there  is  no 
better  way  of  learning  how  to  do  a  thing  than  by  the  mistakes  one  makes 
in  doing  it.  The  knowledge  and  skill  thus  acquired  develop  taste,  judg- 
ment, ability  to  meet  emergencies  and  at  the  same  time  stimulate  orig- 
inality and  invention.  Best  of  all,  these  activities  furnish  an  oppor- 
tunity for  the  children  to  train  their  hands  while  they  are  using  their 
heads.  They  also  develop  self-reliance,  independence  and  love  of  manual 
labor  and  a  desire  to  be  physically  useful  in  the  world. 

A  room  provided  with  the  material  described  above  and  used  by 
intelligent  teachers  and  ambitious  pupils  will  help  to  give  us  a  student 
body  that  will  be  industrious,  enterprising,  skillful,  self-supporting.  It 
will  help  solve  not  a  few  industrial  problems  and  will  furnish  a  satis- 
factory answer  to  many  troublesome  moral  and  intellectual  questions. 
It  will  help  to  keep  the  boys  and  girls  in  school  and  aid  them  in  becom- 
ing intelligent  and  worthy  citizens  when  they  leave  school. 

There  is  a  great  opportunity  for  usefulness  in  this  work  and  it  is 
sincerely  hoped  that  parents,  school  officials  and  teachers  will  appreciate 
the  situation  and  make  use  of  the  advantages  which  such  training  will 
surely  give. 


To  the  County  Superintendent: 

Do  you  stand  up  for  the  Children  when  a  new  school  Is  being  built,  even 
when  you  make  an  enemy  of  the  contractor  and  run  counter  to  an  InfluentUi 
trustee?  Do  you  refuse  to  allow  windows  wrongly  placed,  Insufficient  light, 
Ineffective  ventilation,  improper  heating?  Do  you  make  a  study  of  these 
things,  so  that  you  can  guard  the  Children's  Interests? 

Ail  that  is  part  of  your  Job. 
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THE  GBSERAL  ARRANGEMENT  AND  REQUIREMENTS  OF  MODERN 
PUBLIC  SCHOOL  BUILDINGS. 

An  original  article  by  Louis  S.  Stone,  of  the  firm  of  Stone  A  Smith,  school  architects, 
^n  Francisco.  Some  of  the  finest  school  buildings  of  California  have  been  planned 
by  this  veteran  firm. 

The  Site, — The  first  consideration  on  the  part  of  the  school  board 
^oidd  be  to  secure  an  ample  site  for  their  new  building;  one  that  is 
elevated  sufficiently  to  insure  good  drainage,  and  so  situated  that  the 
building  can  get  the  best  facings  for  light. 

Lighting, — In  California  it  has  been  considered  by  authorities  on 
light,  that  the  easterly  exposure  for  classrooms  is  the  best.  It  has  also 
been  satisfactorily  proved  in  practical  work  that  school  buildings  facing 
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or  west  can  be  more  economically  built  than  ones  facing  north  or 
south  if  it  is  desired  to  obtain  the  east  or  west  light. 

The  new  school  buildings  in  Oakland,  recently  completed,  all  face 
west,  with  a  majority  of  their  classrooms  on  the  east  side  of  the  build- 
ing, thereby  obtaining  what  is  considered  the  best  lighting. 

Arrangement  of  Windows. — The  windows  should  be  arranged  on  the 
long  side  of  the  room  to  the  left  of  the  pupil  and  massed  together  with 
very  narrow  mullions.  The  whole  group  of  windows  should  start  close 
to  the  rear  wall,  and  should  not  come  closer  to  the  front  wall  of  the 
schoolroom  than  seven  feet,  the  window  sills  being  from  three  and  one 
half  to  four  feet  above  the  floor,  and  window  heads  as  close  to  the  ceiling 
as  construction  will  permit.  The  heads  of  the  windows  should  be  square. 
There  is  quite  a  tendency  on  the  part  of  architects  to  put  in  arched  and 
round-headed  windows  to  conform  to  some  architectural  effect  d^vt^^ 
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(»n  the  exterior.  While  it  is  desirable  to  have  the  exterior  arehite«.'turaX  *^ 
a  thiiitr  of  heauty.  it  is  inin-h  more  important  to  obtain  correct  liglitir^''^ 
first.  The  round  head<*d  or  arrhed  windows  invariably  interfere  >\'i^  " 
the  best  lidit  and  slionltl  nt»t  be  permitted.  These  windows  should  L^*^ 
devoid  ijf  transoms,  as  the  transom  bar  and  additional  .space  is  an  inteX^' 
ruption  t«»  tin*  full  and  comph'te  liirhtinL'  of  the  ro(»m.  Sometimes  f(F  ^ 
arcliittM-tural  flVnt  it  is  atlvisabh*  to  ])lare  win<hnvs  in  the  wall  atth*^ 
ivar  oi*  thi-  ]»n]»il.     This  is  permissible.  i»r()vided  that  the  windows  ar«^ 


.n:i,.-  (  •MUity. 


•••:•■  ill. -.v.  !!.'•  '.i;!.-,.;i.n..:i-,i  ;.m.1  |h-,.\  i.l...  |  \\it!i  lifjivy  sliadrs.  but  tlU'.^* 
^•iM^^(i    !r\.'|'    !..     ;.|.i.M.|      !!    tl:.-    \\.:11    r.|c"liL:    ihr   pHpils. 

l*i:Nii.;it"h-  L'l.-.-^  wl'i-h  ■»i'-r«-;iN.->  i|i.-  Ipjlit  !'.">  per  «M»nt  and  ditVusis  it 

'  \'  i:i;-  h.iN  >.,  ..»•  ijN.-.i  Vi  i\  NM< Nxi'i:i!y.  lnii  um1«-ss  there  is  some  ext'.'ri''r 

!*ii."»"i[i'1  :■•!■  '"  t  »!-•  .iflin'.-^i.'ii  oi'  1  111'  P'jlit.  "J-  if  \\\r  I'noms  an*  mui.-h  wiiW 
\\\:i];  III'-  ..|*«!'!;ir;  ••'.ilh  ..J'  I'll";.  J»i  l''<-t.  |»l'lsm;irn*  'jlass  will  \V^\  '•'' 
!. v«„-,j-y 

/'  "/ N.  Tli«  !'••  i^  ;i  ^;)f:i»I<-  y\.\r  t»i:ii  «'l;iNvr.H.m  d<»ors  should  opeii  <'il^' 
bill  ihi<  r!i:<  is  \'-\y  Mi't'ii  i»i'..h..i:.  t'.ir  vji..ii].|  bi^  tiikeu  iu  ]ilanninu' t'^ 
sjii.v.   iIm-  -sW.'ij  ••!   l}i«'  iMMir-s  .-I'hi  ^.•.'  ]l:.:i    who'll  ill*'  ddor  is  «»jien  fulb' 
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<ioes  not  interfere  with  other  doors,  projections  or  run  into  the  stair- 
ay.  In  the  designing  of  the  schoolroom  doors  a  very  great  improve- 
ment has  been  made  in  the  use  of  either  single  panel  doors  or  flush  doors, 
1^  latter  having  absolutely  smooth  surface  without  mouldings  or  pro- 
actions  of  any  kind.  This  door  collects  practically  no  dust  and  simpli- 
i^s  the  work  of  the  janitor  very  materially.  If  single  doors  are  used 
^ey  should  be  not  less  than  three  and  one  half  feet  wide.  If  there  is  a 
tendency  toward  darkness  in  the  halLs,  it  is  permissible  to  put  transoms 
^Ver  the  doors,  but  transoms  are  not  necessary  in  the  modern  school 
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buildings  to  help  light  or  ventilate  the  schoolroom,  in  fact  they  are 
rather  a  detriment  in  these  matters. 

Heating  and  Ventilation. — There  is  only  one  thoroughly  successful 
modern  system  of  heating  and  ventilating,  and  that  is  the  modern 
plenum  blower  system  which  insures  an  absolute  supply  of  fresh  air, 
wrarmed  to  the  desired  temperature  and  giving  perfect  ventilation.  It 
is  not  always  practical  to  put  this  system  in  smaller  buildings  only  on 
account  of  the  matter  of  cost. 

A  modern  plenum  system  of  heatinu:  iind  ventilating  moans  that  the 
heating  plant  is  placed  at  a  central  point  in  tlie  ba.semont  or  in  a  sep- 
arate building  outside.  Large  heavy  cast  iron  furnaces  or  steam  coils 
are  installed  to  heat  the  air.  Then  a  blower  of  sufficient  capacity  to 
operate  it  at  not  over  two  hundred  revolutions  per  minute  ])lows  tlie  air 
from  the  frosli  air  room  tlirouirh  iiidividwwl  duvVs  \o»  vy\^\\  A^^^^\v^<^x:cv., 


the  air  coming  in  about  eight  feet  above  the  floor.  Similar  ducts  allow 
the  egress  of  the  air  from  the  base  of  the  room,  and  a  continual  inflow 
and  outflow  of  fresh  air  is  the  result,  if  the  ducts  are  properly  propor- 
tioned. This  can  be  obtained  without  any  inconvenience  of  draughts. 
To  complete  a  plenum  system,  automatic  temperature  control  should  be 
installed  which  regulates  the  temperature  of  each  room  without  the  aid 
of  the  teacher. 

Where  ventilation  is  not  desired,  a  system  of  direct  steam  heating  is 
probably  the  next  best  thing.  This  means  the  placing  of  steam  radiators 
in  the  classrooms  and  will  warm  the  air  more  evenly  than  any  other 
cheap  system,  but  for  ventilation  the  windows  will  have  to  be  depended 
upon. 

Plumbing. — Too  much  care  can  not  be  given  the  proper  sanitary 
appliances  for  school  buildings.  With  a  modem  self -flushing  and  ven- 
tilated type  of  closets,  similar  to  the  '* Morgan  System"  or  the  ** Lewis  & 
Kitchen  Range  System"  or  the  ** Individual  Lewis  &  Kitchen  Self- 
Acting  Closet,"  placed  in  the  basement  of  a  building  with  a  large  ven- 
tilating stack  furnished  with  a  stack  heater  or  electric  exhaust  fans,  to 
induce  good  ventilation,  no  difficulty  should  arise  from  sanitary  appli- 
ances. All  of  these  methods  mentioned  are  absolutely  successful  and 
require  very  little  care.  The  stationary  tank  closet  that  is  put  in  private 
residences  should  not  be  used  in  public  school  buildings,  as  there  is  no 
ventilating  system  attached  to  them  and  they  get  out  of  order  too  easily. 

Sanitary  drinking  fountains  are  used  very  successfully  in  modem 
school  buildings.  These  should  be  placed  in  convenient  places  and  can 
be  so  regulated  that  a  continual  water  jet  is  obtained  from  which  the 
pupil  drinks  without  a  cup.  Another  kind  has  a  foot  valve  which 
requires  to  be  pressed  down  to  obtain  the  water  jet.  These  sanitary 
fountains  do  away  with  the  necessity  of  cups,  and  lessen  the  danger 
from  infection  in  school  buildings  very  much. 

Arrangement  of  Classrooms. — It  has  been  already  stated  that  the 
easterly  light  is  considered  the  best.  A  good  size  for  a  classroom  in  a 
grammar  school  is  26  by  32  feet.  Tliis  can  be  cut  down  to  24  feet  in 
width.  The  standard  size  adopted  by  the  new  schools  in  Oakland  is 
24  by  32  feet.  In  grammar  schools  each  classroom  should  have  an  indi- 
vidual hat  and  coat  room  at  one  end  of  the  room  opening  only  into  the 
classroom,  with  a  door  at  each  side.  These  hat  rooms  should  be  flve  feet 
wide  and  as  long  as  the  width  of  the  classroom,  and  should  have  an  out- 
side window.  Where  a  modern  plenum  system  of  heating  and  ventila- 
ting is  installed  the  outlet  of  the  air  from  the  classroom  should  be 
through  the  hat  and  coat  room,  thus  preventing  contamination  of  the 
air  from  the  coat  room  to  the  classroom. 
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In  the  finishing  of  the  interior  of  the  schoolroom,  greens  for  the  walls 
ave  been  found  very  satisfactorily  used,  with  cream  colored  ceilings. 
F  Oregon  pine  finish  is  used  a  very  pleasing  effect  can  be  obtained  by 
;aining  the  wood  work  brown  oak,  and  finishing  with  a  dull  wax  finish. 

The  fioors  of  school  buildings  should  be  of  maple,  which  will  cost 
^nsiderably  more  than  Oregon  pine  fiooring,  but  will  save  money  in  five 
ears  to  the  department,  in  additional  wearing  qualities. 

Every  classroom  should  be  equipped  with  a  bookcase  built  in  the  walls, 
'he  best  location  for  this  bookcase  is  on  the  outer  wall  between  the 
roup  of  windows  and  the  front  wall  of  the  room.  This  space  is  the 
iast  available  for  blackboards. 

Regarding  the  blackboards,  there  is  a  great  difference  of  opinion. 
*he  author  has  found  green  Hyloplate  blackboard  very  satisfactory, 
fter  ten  years  use,  and  then  again  where  the  Hyloplate  has  been  poorly 
ut  up  there  has  been  trouble. 

In  every  school  building  there  should  be  a  retiring  room  for  each  sex, 
•laced  on  the  first  and  second  story  and  a  room  for  the  teacher,  inde- 
»endent  of  the  principal's  office. 

Every  two-story  school  building  should  have  at  least  two  broad  stair- 
ases,  broken  by  landings  considerably  wider  than  the  staircase.  These 
taircases  should  be  well  separated  so  as  to  give  the  best  opportunity 
or  use  in  case  of  fire. 

There  are  a  great  many  other  features  about  modem  school  buildings 
rhich  the  author  has  met  in  his  experience,  but  the  points  touched  upon 
a  this  article  cover  the  principal  features  that  should  be  closely  looked 
fter  to  obtain  a  successful  plan. 

I  will  say  in  conclusion  that  it  is  just  as  necessary  for  a  one  classroom 
chool  building  to  be  arranged  properly  for  light  and  heat,  as  a  fifty 
oom  building. 

In  many  cases  the  small  cost  of  the  building  is  an  excuse  for  per- 
petuating mistakes  which  are  absolutely  unnecessary. 


To  the  Teacher: 

It  your  school  library  fit  for  a  visitor  to  see  It?     Is  the  trash  cleared  out  and 
burned?    Are  the  books  neatly  arranged?    Or  is  it  a  wilderness  of  torn  charts, 
dog-eared    books,    ragged    maps,    kindling    wood,    dictionary    holders,    feather      | 
dusters,  broken  desks,  all  tossed  Into  inextricable  confusion? 
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SCHOOL  GARDENS  IN  LOS  ANGELES. 

School  gardens  probably  produce  their  greatest  results  In  the  crowded  life     ^'^ 
cities.     It  Is  of  wonderful  interest  to  the  children  of  the  slums  to  see  thing*     0*^^ 
It  stirs  within  them  new  Instincts  of  life  and  beauty.    These  photographs  WltJ'^'^^^^ 
some  of  the  work  done  In  the  Utah  Street  School  in  the  city  of  Los  Angeles. 


lioFult  of  school  Kiirden  upon  a  liome  In  the  slum  districts. 


I'l  i/«'  \\  in- 


litisitiji   n<>\v«-rs. 


To  the  School  Trustees: 

What  do  you  see  when  you  visit  the  school?  Are  the  floors  and  waM* 
unclean?  Is  the  furniture  old.  worn,  ink  splotched,  unvarnished?  Are  th* 
curtains  and  maps  raggedly  flapping  in  the  wind?  Is  the  stove  propped  up  bY 
a  brick?     Does  the  stovepipe  sag  hopelessly?     Is  the  plastering  falling  off? 

If  80.  how  long.  O  Lord,  how  long? 
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Working  In   the  school  garden. 


iy  One  who  visits  the  School: 

the  windows  extend  up  to  the  ceiling?     Are  the  windows  ail  to  the  left 

»  pupils?     Is  there  a  space  of  at  least  8  feet  in  front  of  the  pupils  with- 

windows  entirely?      Is  there  any  way  for  fresh  air  to  get   In?     Is  there 

vay  for  foul  air  to  get  out? 

lOt,  there  Is  something  rotten  in  Denmark. 
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SCHOOL  PLAYGROUNDS. 

This  Is  an  original  article,  prepared  for  this  purpose  by  J.  H.  Reed,  the  Tre« 
Warden  of  Riverside.  Mr.  Reed  has  spent  a  long  and  useful  life  In  the  teaching  of 
schools  and  In  the  adornment  of  a  beautiful  city  by  the  culture  of  countless  thoutandi 
of  trees. 

A  Place  for  Larger  Playground. 

There  is  a  lot  of  outdoor  room  in  this  country  yet,  and  our  boys  and 
girls,  housed  five  or  six  hours  a  day  in  the  schoolroom,  should  have  their 
fair  share  of  it,  for  their  playgrounds.  The  equipment  in  physical 
strength  and  general  health,  after  the  real  battle  of  life  commences,  as 
well  as  while  this  mental  furnishing  is  going  on,  to  say  nothing  of  the 
good  times  due  these  children  in  the  mean  time,  is  certainly  of  equal 
importance  with  the  mental  equipment  being  sought  for.  And  during 
this  school  day  portion  of  life,  the  facilities  and  management  of  the 
school  playground  may  have  very  much  to  do  with  this  physical  equip- 
ment. 

The  scientific  gymnastic  training  or  formal  exercise  that  may  be 
carried  on  in  limited  space  does  not  serve  the  purpose  for  boys  and  girk 
It  is  frolic  and  fun-producing  games,  requiring  plenty  of  room,  fhat 
they  demand  and  their  needs  require. 

To  turn  several  hundred  children  on  to  a  patch  of  ground  so  limited 
that  as  many  score  would  barely  find  room  for  their  games,  their  fan 
and  frolic,  is  as  serious  a  wrong  as  to  overcrowd  their  study  and  dasi- 
rooms. 

Our  country  schools  of  one  or  two  departments,  should  have  at  least 
an  acre  for  the  playground,  and  not  but  a  little  patch  for  the  school 
hiiilding,  the  children  being  forced  to  the  street  or  adjoining  fields  for 
their  games  and  frolic. 

In  many  of  our  young,  rapidly  growing  towns,  a  location  for  the 
school  building  is  selected,  with  grounds  barely  adequate  for  the  needs 
of  the  few  score  of  children  to  be  first  provided  for.  In  a  few  years  an 
addition  to  the  building  is  required  for  increased  numbers.  New  con- 
ditions prohibiting  extending  the  grounds,  save  at  large  expense,  the 
original  ground  is  often  made  to  serve  several  times  the  number  for 
which  it  was  first  intended.  Either  the  playground  should  be  increased 
in  pro])ortion  to  the  increased  capacity  of  the  building,  or  a  new  build- 
ing where  ample  grounds  are  available  should  be  provided  in  place  of 
an  addition  to  the  old.  Even  at  material  increase  of  cost,  and  even  con- 
venience of  location. 

'i'he  additional  few  thousand  dollars  and  some  inconvenience  can  not 
be  set  off  against  the  health  and  physical  building  of  the  succeeding  sets 
of  hundreds  of  cliildren,  as  they  come  and  go  during  the  many  years  the 
building  will  be  occupied. 
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No  better  investment  can  be  made  by  a  tou*n  than  the  money  spent  in 
providing  ample  playgrounds  for  the  successive  generations  of  children. 
t* »  whom  they  will  minister  health,  strength  and  gladness. 

Playground  Supervision. 

Should  there  be  some  appreciative  direction  of  sports,  games,  and  con- 
<luct  on  the  school  playground,  or  should  the  children  be  let  loose  like  a 
li>t  of  young  colts  in  their  corral  to  have  their  fun  out  in  their  own  wild 
way  f  Certainly  there  shoxdd  be  no  formal  rules  or  harsh  strictures  that 
would  repress  the  freedom  of  the  sports  of  the  rhildren.    But  it  seems 


A  comer  of  the  grounds  at  the  Victoria  School.  In  Riverside  County.  Surely  It  is 
better  for  little  children  to  breathe  and  Krow  in  such  a  place  as  this  than  mid 
scenes  of  squalid  desolation.  James  Mills  is  the  school  clerk  who  is  responsible  for 
these  beautiful  g:rounds. 

to  me  some  judiirious  direction  may  be  given  to  games  and  frolic,  if  done 
wisely,  by  one  tlu)roii<j:hly  in  sympathy  with  fun-lovinjr  childron.  and 
whose  business  it  is  to  look  after  this  part  of  their  education. 

Among  boys  and  girls,  as  well  as  men  and  women,  there  are  always 
masterful  spirits  who  insist  on  ruling,  often  in  an  ov(jrb(?aring  way. 
Then  there  are  the  timid  spirits  and  physically  weak,  who  need  the  bene- 
fit of  cheerful  play  the  most.  A  wise  supervision  that  would  hold  the 
former  in  check,  and  encourage  and  ur«:e  on  the  latter,  from  day  to  day. 
week  in  and  w^ek  out,  I  am  sure  would  be  of  real  and  great  value. 

3— SA 
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Besides,  there  is  the  opportunity  of  suggesting  new  or  improved  games 
and  exercises,  and  in  a  quiet  way  of  encouraging  fair  play. 

I  believe  the  average  boy  and  average  girl,  when  starting  to  school. 
is  honest-minded  and  well-intentioned,  but  we  well  know  that  in  large 
companies  there  are  exceptions,  whose  evil  influence  is  gradually  insin- 
uated into  the  minds  of  the  naturally  good,  like  a  poison.  Much  of  this 
baneful  influence  on  the  playground  I  think  may  be  prevented  if  it  is 
somebody's  business  to  be  ad\'ised  of  these  bad  characters,  and  discreetly 
manage  to  prevent  the  contamination. 

It  seems  to  me  that  some  wise  supervision  on  the  playground,  beyond 
what  is  practicable  for  the  teachers  to  give,  may  accomplish  much  for 
both  the  health  and  morals  of  the  children,  especially  when  assembled  in 
large  numbers.  In  the  country'  and  other  isolated  and  comparatively 
small  schools,  the  teachers  can  manage  the  matter  very  well,  but  in  our 
large  town  schools  it  seems  to  me  that  this  department  of  school  work 
is  of  sufiicient  importance  to  demand  special  service — a  professor  or 
ilirectress  of  playgrounds,  if  you  please — chosen  with  direct  reference  to 
liis  or  her  speoial  fitness  for  the  delicate  and  important  duties. 

The  School  Playground  Should  be  Beautified. 

I  recently  visited  one  of  our  southern  California  towns  somewhat 
noted  for  its  beauty,  because  in  the  **well  to  do"  portion  the  streets 
margins  and  residence  frontages  are  adorned  with  trees,  flowers  and 
well-kept  lawns,  with  a  beautiful  little  park  near  by  where  visitors  go 
and  exclaim,  '*What  a  beautiful  city."  In  another  part  of  the  town, 
where  the  work-a-day  people  live,  where  most  of  the  children  are  raised. 
I  found  street  after  street  with  scarcely  a  tree  to  relieve  their  barren- 
ness, with  but  here  and  there  a  cheerful  frontage  with  lawn  and  flowe^. 
In  the  midst  of  this  dreary  section  I  found  a  children's  playground— ^^ 
LCOod-sized  lot,  surrounded  by  a  homely  board  fence,  utterly  unrelieTeil 
))y  tree,  shrub  or  flower.  It  reminded  me  more  of  a  corral  where  mul«=^ 
are  kept  over  night  rather  than  what  a  children's  playground  should  t** 

It  is  in  such  neighborhoods  that  the  school  grounds  should  be  mso* 
l»right  and  attractive  by  plant  and  tree  adornment — so  easily  secured  ^^ 
^►ur  California  climate.    The  lack  of  this  on  so  many  school  grounds  b-*^^ 
no  little  to  do  with  the  bare,  uninviting  surroundings  of  so  many  of  t-^^*' 
nomes  made  by  the  grown  up  scholars  when  their  school  days  are  oV^^ 
I'hc  taste  for  the  beanlifnl  thin^rs  nature  has  so  lavi.shly  provided  for  '^^' 
;ind  which  should  be  a  joy  and  inspiration  through  life,  needs  to  be  cuJ-^^' 
vated  during  the  school  years. 

These  playcrrounds  may  be  adorned  without  interfering  with  th^^'^ 
s])ecial  purpose.  The  trees  should  be  fhosen  intelligently  with  referei^  ^^ 
to  their  adaptation  to  this  special  use.  Short-lived  trees  should  not  ^'^ 
].lanted.  nor  such  as  rerpiire  special  (»are. 
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The  margiDs  of  the  grounds  may  be  planted  to  tall  growing  trees. 
Where  not  too  cold  some  of  the  eucalyptus  family  serve  well  for  this  pur- 
XKNse.  Farther  north  some  conifers  make  beautiful  borders ;  the  Cedrus 
deodar  serves  the  purpose  especially  well  where  the  lower  branches 
can  remain. 

Small  clumps  of  shrubs  or  small  growing  trees  may  be  placed  in  comers 
or  on  division  lines  between  playgrounds.  Some  of  the  acacias  do  well 
for  this  purpose.    There  are  spots  in  all  reasonably  large  grounds  where 


A  fine  pepper  tree  near  the  Victoria  School,  in  Riverside  County.  The  pepper  is  the 
best  school  tree  whert-ver  it  will  grow.  It  stands  drouth  and  forgives  neglect;  and 
if  It  has  half  a  chance,  it  grows  into  a  magnificent  old  tree,  that  weaves  itself  intr» 
ihe  landscape  and  into  the  traditions  of  the  school. 

single  trees  can  be  placed  without  interfering'  with  ^aiiK^ — some  of  our 
native  trees,  as  the  Sequoia  or  the  common  redw^ood,  a  beautiful  tree 
when  young,  and  stately  when  grown — can  be  placed  to  advantage. 
Then  there  are  trees  that  will  bear  pruning  high  that  can  be  grown  on 
any  part  of  the  grounds,  giving  grateful,  shady  resting  places  without 
mterfering  with  play.  Of  these  the  pepper,  our  most  graceful,  beautiful 
shade  tree  of  the  south,  should  be  utilized.  It  will  quickly  grow  up  out 
of  the  way  and  in  a  brief  time  protect  a  large  space  from  the  hot  sun. 
Farther  north  the  slower  growing  oak  can  be  used  for  this  purpose. 
Where  climatic  conditions  allow  some  of  the  poplars  should  find  room  m 
some  of  the  out  of  the  way  spots. 
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The  playgrounds  should  by  no  means  be  cumbered  with  trees.  But 
a  few  properly  selected  and  wisely  placed  will  wonderfully  transform 
the  appearance  of  the  ordinary  bare  school  playgrounds,  without,  to  any 
material  degree,  interfering  with  children's  sports. 

The  bare  feature  parts  of  the  school  grounds  should  not  reach  to  the 
building.  A  narrow  border  of  grass,  a  bed  of  flowers,  or  low  growing 
shrubs  should  surround  the  house  except  at  the  entrances. 

Outhouses  and  sheds  should  be  covered  with  some  sort  of  climbing 
plant. 

A  little  intelligent  effort,  with  a  very  moderate  expense,  ^\i\l  give 
attractive  premises  for  the  children's  play  hours,  and  add  to  their 
pleasure  when  these  glad  days  are  but  a  memory. 


AN  OLD-FASHIONED  SCHOOL 


("Mil-i'.isiiii.i.ed,  >«.'s:  l»'it  li-'W  ^.osy  .nid  '.uinfortable  it  looks.  The  children  who  grew 
'ip  here  will  Inok  b.i.  k  at  their  i»ld  sc.huol  with  pleasure  and  deligrht.  Some  one  has 
been   caring  for  it.     It   lias  a  h<.>molike  atinospliere,   making  strong  contrast  to   the 

:<»r-akt*n,  hanilik*-  a-tp- <  t  ■»!   -jo  many  luial   p«"hools. 


All  pui)lii'-si)ij'itod  aiul  inirliiLifni  pi-oplo  will  agree  with  Dr,  Draper-, 
in  his  plea  ^ov  inun*  beaut it!iil  s^'hoolhoiises  and  school  grounds,  when- 
ho  says:     "If  we  see  a  building  that  is  attraetive,  with  trees  about  it^ 
and  with  some  green  sod  and  iiower  lieds  in  the  summer  time,  and  vritl^^ 
a  whole  and  bright  American  flag  fioating  over  it,  we  shall  be  likelj"^ 
to  find  that  things  are  about  as  they  should  be  inside.    If  the  building^^ 
look  ugly  and  the  grounds  unkempt  and  the  flag  ragged,  we  shall  be  likelj:==^ 
to  find  that  the  schoolhouse  is  dirty  and  unhealthful.    We  shall  also  b^^ 
likely  to  find  that  the  teacher  is  lazy  and  the  pupils  listless  and  the  worl==^ 
of  little  account.'*    (See  Youth's  Companion  for  February  14,  1901.) 
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SMALL  SCHOOL  BUILDINGS. 

By  Waltkr  H.  Pakker,  244  Konrnoy  stroot,  San  FraiK'isco,  Cal. 

Mr.  Parker  Is  a  School  Architect  of  San  Francisco.  He  has  been  kind  enough  to 
prepare  this  article  with  its  Illustrations  for  this  special  purpose. 

Apparent  disagreements  may  possibly  be  detected  in  the  articles  by  the  various 
architects  and  school  men  who  have  written  for  this  volume.  This  is  quite  natural. 
Different  Individuals  have  different  viewpoints  and  varying  opinions.  The  book  does 
not  undertake  to  prescribe  some  arbitrary  and  dogmatic  set  of  rules,  but  rather  to 
show  the  present  Ideas  of  some  of  our  people  who  ought  to  know. 

Any  building,  especially  a  public  building,  sliould  indicate  the  use 
for  which  it  is  intended.  It  should  be  an  example  of  good  taste  to  the 
eommunitv,  and  bv  combininfr  utilitv  and  beautv  of  dr*siffii  should  have 


Frame   biilMinK.   ono-iooni   S'linnl. 

^n  educational  cffiM-t  upon  all  \vh(>  enter  it.     Srliool  trustees  often  say: 

*  We  can  not  afford  a  Iniilding  coniltining  those  (lualities,''  but  the  fart 

^^  that  good  proportirm  and  good  lines  in  a  building  do  not  depend  on 

^"iist.    It  may  harmonize  witli  its  surroundings,  yet  be  i>uilt  with  the  most 

Available  material.     It   nuiy   be   attentive    without   being   expensive. 

Wood,  the  most  common  building  material,  is  the  mnst  natural  one  for  a 

'Miral  school  on  aceount  of  low  cost  and  ensr  df  dlttaining  it.  and  in  using 

^t-  even  rough  boards  may  in*  ])ut  toircther  pnit-tiriilly  and  gracefully. 

^^ii  some  localities  stone,  brick,  phisler.  nnd  cennMit  ni;iy  )>e  used  cb»'iiply 

^  nd  made  very  effective,  it'  propt-rly  handled. 

One  of  the  important  prolilems  of  sebonl  Ixuirds  is  the  ])lanning 
^^t'  a  new  building,  and  mistakes  an*  often  lUiMb',  Imtli  in  tlie  external 
*•  l)pearance  and  by  luid  liLditinir.  hejitin^:.  auA  sv\\\\\\\\\va\.    "Wvxs  ^\\^vN  \i^ 
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A  bulldlDK  In  the  Mission  style,  always  one-story. 
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A   ^i'imI  Xypo  for  a   thi***»-r'>on.   ^•■'hooX. 
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A  four-room  building. 


riisl  ttcvor  p\au.  fowt-TOom  school. 
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>  financial  limitations,  bat  is  more  often  throagh  lack  of  knowledge 
!  roles  and  principles  of  modem  school  construction, 
shoosing  a  site,  the  selection  should  be  made  with  a  view  to  natural 
age,  east  and  south  exposure  if  possible,  and  ready  accessibility 
the  main  thoroughfare.  If  there  are  trees  on  the  ground,  so  much 
stter,  but  they  should  not  be  allowed  to  obstruct  the  windows,  as 
reat  factor  in  any  hygienic  room,  ''good  light,"  also  often  means 
1  air."  Haying  secured  a  suitable  site,  the  building  is  the  next 
em. 

a  one-room  school,  a  good  arrangement  may  be  found  in  the  above 
which  has  a  combination  entry  and  cloakroom.  In  addition  to  the 
Iroom  proper,  there  should  be  a  small  teacher's  room.    In  any  com- 


Second  floor  plan,    four- room   school. 

(chool  building,  the  classrcx)!!!  should  be  twenty-five  feet  wide  and 
-two  feet  long.  A  greater  length  is  undesirable  as  being  too  far 
e  voice  to  carry  readily,  or  to  read  writing  on  the  blackboard  with 
The  width  of  twenty-five  feet  is  not  too  great  to  interfere  with 
T  lighting  of  the  side  of  the  room  farthest  from  the  windows.  This 
55  by  32,  makes  a  room  large  enough  to  seat  {ot\,v-^\^\.  \^xv^\\^ 
*ammar  grades  (eight  rows  of  seats,  six  m  eac'\\  yo\s'^  ,  ^x  ^l\.N-\.wi.^ 
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primary  pupils  (nine  rows,  six  in  each  row),  all  that  one  teacher  can 
properly  handle.  If  the  room  is  built  with  a  12%  foot  ceiling,  this  die 
allows  16%  cubic  feet  for  space  to  each  pupil,  with  forty-eight  in  ihe 
room,  or  14.8  cubic  feet,  with  fifty-four  pupils.  Aisles  should  be  eighteen 
inches  wide. 

In  the  economical  expenditure  of  public  funds  for  education,  the 
physical  welfare  of  the  children  should  be  considered  a  matter  of  impor- 
tance. Defective  lighting  of  a  schoolroom,  which  may  impair  the  eye- 
sight of  a  number  of  pupils,  should  not  be  tolerated  for  a  moment  in  this 
enlightened  era.  Authorities  agree  that  the  light  should  come  over  the 
left  shoulder  of  the  pupil,  and  that  the  glass  area  should  equal,  approxi- 
mately, one  fifth  the  fioor  space.  Windows  should  not  be  located  with 
view  to  the  exterior  architectural  effect,  but  should  be  closely  grouped, 
forming  as  nearly  as  possible  one  large  window.  Occasionally  win- 
dows are  placed  elsewhere  than  on  the  left  side  of  the  room,  but  in 
such  eases  their  use  is  not  to  supply  light  for  the  pupils,  but  to  be  used 
in  flushing  the  room  with  sunlight  and  air  when  the  pupils  are  outride. 

The  requirements  for  a  two-room  building  are  similar  to  those  for  a 
one-room  building,  as  described  above.  It  will  be  found  desirable  to 
arrange  the  floor  plan  so  as  to  locate  the  teacher's  room  between  the  two 
classrooms.  The  furnace  and  fuel  room  can  be  in  the  basement,  which 
need  not  be  large. 

The  accompanying  plan  for  a  three-room  building  is  suitable  for 
localities  where  the  climate  is  hot  during  the  school  year.  The  cloistered 
court  provides  ready  communication  between  all  the  rooms,  and  allows 
the  best  ventilation,  as  well  as  adding  to  the  looks  of  the  building. 

Blackboards  should  be  slate,  where  possible.  If  for  any  reason  com- 
position boards  are  used,  the  preparation  should  be  put  over  a  well-sea- 
soned board  backing,  and  no  time  should  be  wasted  with  manufacturers 
who  will  not  guarantee  their  boards  for  at  least  two  years.  A  dull  blsct 
is  the  best  color. 

Windows  should  be  about  three  feet  from  the  floor  and  extend  to 
within  one  foot  of  the  ceiling,  where  possible.  Transoms  are  not  desirable, 
though  sometimes  introduced  for  architectural  effect. 

In  a  four-room  school,  a  two-story  building  makes  for  economy  in  con- 
struction, and  basement  playgrounds  for  inclement  weather  may  be 
included  in  the  plan. 

The  rooms  should  have  a  sand  finish,  with  cove  ceilings.  The  walls 
should  be  tinted  a  light  color,  and  the  woodwork  stained  in  natural 
color,  or  light  brown,  with  dull  finish.  The  floor  will  wear  better  and  be 
most  easily  kept  clean  if  oiled  or  coated  with  floor  preparation. 

Toilets  are  not  usually  placed  in  a  rural  school  building,  though  they 
may  be,  by  putting  a  storage  tank  in  the  attic,  or  a  pneumatic  tank 
underground,  near  the  building.    \i  \xaftd,  iVvey  should  be  of  some  first- 
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laai  make,  with  good  plumbing  installed  throughout.  A  cesspool  or 
eptic  tank  for  sewage  disposal  in  rural  districts  may  be  cheaply 
BstsUed  and  give  good  results. 
A  simple  and  inexpensive  heating  system  will  provide  admirably  for 
small  school.  The  use  of  heaters  having  an  intake  of  air  piped  from 
he  outside  is  recommended.  Such  an  intake  should  be  sheltered  from 
tiong  winds,  which  otherwise  will  interfere  with  the  uniform  working 
f  the  draft. 

In  planning  the  building,  the  surroundings  should  be  well  considered, 
xid  the  final  general  appearance  of  the  whole  held  to  be  of  greatest 
mportance.  A  lawn  in  front  of  the  school  always  adds  a  pleasing 
eatore,  and  is  entirely  practical  if  sufficient  acreage  has  been  secured 
or  ample  playgrounds.  As  a  final  word,  the  author  makes  a  plea  for 
etter  buildings,  as  he  frankly  believes  their  infiuence  for  good  is  greater 
lan  the  average  citizen  realizes. 


JUDGING  SCHOOLHOUSE  PLANS. 

An  original  article  by  Superintendent  Mark  Keppel  of  Los  Angeles  County.  If 
ipsrlntendents  will  carefully  read  this  and  put  It  In  practice  and  STICK  TO  IT—the 
lioolhoueea  of  the  State  will  grow  better. 

In  considering  plans  for  schoolhouses  I  consider,  first,  the  relative 
reas  of  the  building  and  of  the  total  inside  area  of  the  schoolrooms.  If 
te  total  inside  area  of  the  schoolrooms  is  not  above  50  per  cent  of  the 
itire  area  of  the  sehoolhouse  I  refuse  to  approve  the  plans. 
Second,  I  consider  the  size  and  shape  of  the  schoolrooms.  The 
lallest  acceptable  schoolroom  should  have  an  inside  fioor  area  of  750 
uare  feet  and  the  largest  rooms  should  have  864  square  feet.  The 
■eferable  dimensions  for  the  smaller  rooms  are  25  by  30  feet  inside. 
id  for  the  larger  rooms  27  by  32  feet  inside. 

Buildings  of  two  or  more  rooms  may  have  an  equal  number  of  rooms 
ataining  750  and  864  square  feet  of  floor  space. 

Third,  I  consider  the  lighting  of  the  rooms.  I  insist  upon  having 
ndows  upon  the  left  side  and  at  the  rear  of  the  room.  I  realize  that 
is  rule  is  out  of  harmony  with  the  views  of  many  teachers,  and  con- 
iry  to  the  practice  of  many  architects.  However,  I  believe  that  even- 
ally  architects  and  teachers  will  revert  to  the  bilateral  system  of 
^ting.  Except  for  rooms  with  a  northern  exposure,  unilateral  light- 
g  seems  difficult  to  justify.  The  windows  serve  the  two  purposes  of 
^ting  and  ventilating. 

Booms  having  any  exposure  except  the  north  one,  receive  the  full 
od  of  the  sunlight  at  some  hour  of  the  day.    At  that  time  the  admis- 
m  of  light  from  that  particular  exposure  is  impossible,  \t  QMtD4sst\.S& 
be  considered. 
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If  the  rf^'iii  jiiiA  a  side  and  a  rear  Via t ten'  of  windows,  a  full  flood  of 
high  light  L-an  be  had  from  side  vr  rear  at  every  hour  of  the  day.  and 
a  wise  use  of  window  shades  will  proten-t  the  pupils  from  the  direct  rays 
of  the  sun  as  it  journeys  past  the  tir>t  and  stM-und  rows  of  windows.  The 
ventilation  of  s'.-hoolrooms  is  st-ldoin  saiisfa'tory  exi-ept  when  attained 
by  a  forced  draught  system,  or  by  having  the  windows  open  on  two 
sides  of  the  ro*jm. 

The  forced  draught  system  is  necessary  in  cold  or  stormy  weather, 
and  the  windiw  system  is  most  highly  desirable  whenever  the  weather 
permits. 

The  posiTii.ii  ui  the  windows  is  vital.  Each  row  should  be  grouped 
as  nearly  solid  as  is  possible.  The  piece  of  wall  between  two  windows 
should  not  exceed  twelve  inches  in  width  and  a  less  width  is  better. 

The  rear  batterj'  of  windows  should  be  placed  equidistant  from  the 
side  walls.  Tlie  side  battery  of  windows  should  begin  within  two  feet 
of  the  rear  wall  and  should  not  approach  nearer  the  front  wall  than 
eight  feet,  and  the  front  wall.  /.  e.,  the  wall  which  the  children  are  to 
face,  should  not  have  windows,  transoms  or  glass  doors.  The  children 
should  face  the  softest  light  of  the  room.  The  ^vindow8  should  be  hi|^ 
preferably  without  transoms,  but  if  transoms  are  used  each  of  tfaew 
should  not  ex«eed  one  foot  in  total  width. 

Fourth.  I  'onsider  the  sanitation  of  the  building  by  sunlight,  and 
insist  thai  as  iar  as  is  possHU.  ^^very  closet,  haUway,  room  and  officB 
shall  b^'  open  to  direct  sunlight  at  least  once  daily. 

Fiftlj.  I  •onsider  the  ln-atinLr  plans.  The  furnace  must  not  be  under 
exits  unless  the  furnace  is  in  a  lirepruof  chamber.  The  furnace  arms 
must  be  short  and  direct  and  should  never  exceed  50  feet  in  length.  If 
'^v*'hUt  I'-ngth  is  ne^-essary  more  furnace*^  is  the  only  safe  remedy. 

Sixth.  I  ••nn>idcr  tlic  |n'ovisi».'ns  for  tlh-  school's  right-hand,  the  die- 
tri<i  library.  It  must  have  adequate  >[»arc.  good  ventilation  and  light- 
:n«j  jind  h'-JitiuL'  l';n'iliii«-v.  ;inil  >hniilil  !»•■  t-jisily  ac<'essible. 

Sevt-ntli.  I  '  '.iisidcr  the  prnvisiuns  for  the  comfort  of  the  teachers  and 
»'■£  thf  [»ul»li«-  in  'Icitlini:  with  llic  xhool  and  wish  for  an  office,  a  rest 
r(M mi.  el<'. 

K/iL'hlh.  I  'uij-iil^r  the  \*]i\\i^  fur  iln-  T(»ilfts  and  refuse  to  approve  any 
j'liiris  unlil  the  tnjiet  plans  iw*-  satisfrn-tory.  This  is  necessary  even  for 
fi  iii»;i'M-  (tf  «.ne  rodiii.  Tli.-  i-.-ijsoji  for  niu«*h  of  the  vicious  condition 
^shi- h  pr.VijiK  in  s«'h«.'ol  toilets  is  due  to  the  uninviting,  even  sinister. 
:nriii.M«<'  of  the  tnilets  theirisrh ts.  Tlicse  seem  to  say  to  their  users, 
'••vil  .M.nditions  jip-  drsir.MJ  hcrf.  ).»•  >in-e  you  do  your  part  in  making 
■  •••ijiliiiuns  worse. '* 

Ni?ilh.  I  ••••Tisiihr  lli*-  •jihsiic.n  nf  hoauty  with  reirard  to  the  building. 
«»t|..-i-  thiir_"s  h''iTi'j  ri'.^liT.  th»-  iiifre  he;iiirifnl  the  >»uilding,  the  more  its 
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ince  of  being  approved.  However,  I  refuse  absolutely  to  sacrifice  the 
rpose  of  the  house,  t.  e.,  the  work  of  a  school,  the  life,  the  comfort,  the 
ppiness  of  its  children  and  teachers,  to  any  so-called  law  of  symmetry 
insistent  plan  of  so-called  beauty. 


GOOD  USE  OF  PUBUC  MONEY. 

It  is  perfectly  legitimate  to  use  school  money  in  helping  little  children 
)  play.     Their  plays  are  quite  as  important  to  their  future  as  their 


tudies — probably  more  so.  Do  not  hesitate  to  fix  swings,  teeter  boards, 
snnis  courts,  ball  Lrrounds  and  everything  else  that  will  encouraire  the 
hildren  to  play,  not  l)ecause  it  pleases  tliem,  hut  borauso  it  is  Tio(;<*ssary 

0  their  health  and  developnipnt.    Tho  ai»ov«»  is  a  viow  of  a  s^'hool  trround 

1  Napa  County. 


To  the  Parent: 

Do  you  look  at  the  water-closets  of  your  school  7  Are  they  well  kept,  whole- 
tome  places,  fit  for  modest  and  decent  children  to  use?  If  not.  go  right  after 
the  Trustees  and  the  Janitor  and  the  Teacher  and  ask  why. 
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SUGGESTION  FROM  THE  DESERT. 

A  teacher  from  the  Colorado  Deeert  makes  the  fdlowlno  recommendation. 

Tou  ask  in  the  December  Jonmal  for  hints  on  the  eonstructioii  of 
schoolhouses.  I  have  but  a  small  one  to  make,  but  one  I  should  like  very 
much  to  see  tried.  Wherever  blackboards  comer  in  a  schoolroimi,  there 
should  be  set  diagonally  across  the  comer  a  plate-glass  mirror,  smell  as 
was  formerly  seen  in  the  Pasadena  electric  cars,  about  ten  inches  acroBS, 
and  the  height  of  the  blackboard.  It  would  serve  two  purposes.  It 
w'oxdd  contribute  much  to  neatness  of  person  among  pupils,  by  allowmg 
them  to  see  their  reflection  frequently,  and  most  important  of  all,  it 
would  allow  a  teacher,  who  might  desire  to  work  a  little  at  the  board, 
an  opportunity  to  see  almost  any  part  of  his  room  without  turning 
around.    It  would  also  be  a  handsome  ornament  to  the  schoolroom. 

P.  S.  Haffobd. 


PREUMINARY  OUTUNES. 

C/ity  Superintendent  Janie*s  A.  Barr  of  Stockton  makes  some  good 
suggestions  for  cities  having  schoolhouses  to  build  and  school  grounds 
to  improve ;  and  then  goes  on  to  illustrate  them,  as  below.  This  will  be 
of  interest  and  value  to  city  school  boards.    He  says : 

My  experience  leads  me  to  believe  that  in  calling  for  schoolhouse 
]>lans  it  is  well  to  submit  to  competing  architects  a  carefully  drawn  out- 
line giving  a  definite  idea  of  just  what  is  wanted.  This  standardiKS 
tlie  competition,  phuws  aW  areliitects  on  the  same  basis,  relieves  the 
school  otTicials  from  L^oim:  <>v(m-  mntt<*i*s  in  detail  with  each  architect  and 
sfcures  better  results. 

I  enclose  such  an  outlin«*  that  hiis  heeu  used  in  Stockton  with  very 
ii«»od  eflPoc't. 

(  >KFI('K  UF  TllK  SkcRETAKY  OF  THE  BOARD  OF  EDUCATION 

OF  THE  City  of  Stockton,  March  1,  1900. 

The  Board  of  Education  of  the  city  of  Stockton,  desiring  to  erect  Ji 
building  for  the  a<^*conimodation  of  pupils  in  the  First  ward  of  said  cit}'* 
invites  architects  to  submit  competitive  plans,  specifications  and  esti- 
mates for  the  erection  of  said  building  in  strict  accordance  with  the 
following  conditions : 

A  one-story  building  with  tln^  Spanish-Mission  architecture  through- 
nut,  includiuir  tile  roof,  is  desired. 

The  building  to  be  erected  on  the  southeast  quarter  of  block  M  wesi. 
said  quarter  block  having  a  frontage  of  151%  feet  on  Monroe  street 
(fiiomg  east^  and  of  ISP/.  feet  on  Washington  street  (facing  south). 
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lie  drawings  of  the  floor  plans  and  elevations  to  be  upon  white  paper 
racing  c4oth,  to  be  rendered  in  black  ink  at  a  scale  of  one  eighth  {%) 
m  inch  to  the  foot,  and  to  be  only  in  straight  lines,  the  drawings  to 
Bist  of  the  following : 

1)  Front  elevation. 

2)  Side  elevation. 

8)  Perspective  showing  front  and  side  elevations  (to  be  taken  from 
southeast  comer). 
i)  Basement  plan. 
5)  Floor  plan. 
S)  Longitudinal  section. 

he  lettering  of  the  plans  to  enumerate  only  the  dimensions  and 
les  of  the  various  rooms  and  apparatus  and  names  of  architects, 
he  specifications  to  describe  in  outline  the  materials  to  be  used  in  the 
itruction  of  the  building,  and  the  apparatus  to  be  made  a  part  of  the 
ding,  which  apparatus  must  include  a  system  of  sanitary  water 
eta  and  urinals,  and  a  full  modem  system  of  heating  and  ventilating 
entire  building,  including  playrooms  in  the  basement, 
he  specifications  to  be  accompanied  by  an  estimate  of  the  cost  of  the 
ding  complete. 

he  building  is  to  be  constructed  of  brick.  The  inside  finish  to  be  in 
iral  wood,  so  finished  as  to  be  w^ithout  shining  and  reflecting  surfaces. 
he  basement  is  to  be  Sy^  or  9  feet  in  the  clear  above  grade  level  of 
i  (which  is  to  be  graded,  approximately,  2  feet  above  street  grade). 
!  basement  to  contain  all  the  necessary  water  closets  and  urinals,  the 
king  apparatus,  fresh  air  room  or  rooms,  fuel  room  or  rooms,  lav- 
ies,  small  room  for  janitor's  supplies,  and  two  rooms  to  be  used  as 
>h  and  play  rooms. 

he  building  to  contain  four  classrooms,  each  27  by  36  feet.  Each 
sroom  to  contain  (in  the  walls)  a  closet  for  specimens  to  be  so 
mged,  in  part  with  sliding  glass  doors,  as  to  have  a  pleasing  effect 
he  room.  Each  classroom  to  be  provided  with  a  teacher's  wardrobe, 
ing  a  floor  space  of  about  twenty  square  feet  and  furnished  with  a 
ionary  wash  basin  and  with  a  closet  in  the  wall  for  supplies  and 
ks.  Each  wardrobe  is  to  be  provided  with  a  window  for  outside 
ting.  Each  classroom  to  be  provided  with  picture  molding. 
lach  classroom  to  be  lighted  (a)  from  the  long  side  and  as  much  to 
rear  as  possible,  or  (6)  from  the  long  side  (and  toward  the  rear) 
back  (and  to  the  left) ;  in  either  case  in  such  a  manner  that  the 
t  will  fall  over  the  left  shoulders  of  the  pupils.  The  windows  to 
snd  to  as  near  the  ceiling  as  construction  will  permit.  The  bottoms 
vindowB  to  be  not  less  than  three  feet  from  the  floor.  The  window 
Face  to  be  not  less  than  one  fifth  of  the  floor  surface. 
lU  classrooms,  offices,  halls,  recitation  rooms,  wardrobe  ^ti^l  ^^smk^s^ 
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throughout  the  building  (including  basement)  to  be  provided  with  a 
'*cove"  ceiling. 

The  building  to  be  provided  with  an  office  for  the  principal  Prin- 
cipal's  office  to  contain  ample  closet  room  for  supplies  for  building,  for 
general  library  of  building,  for  school  exhibit  and  for  collections,  and  to 
be  well  lighted,  so  that  it  may  be  used  as  a  reading  room. 

The  building  to  be  provided  with  cloakrooms,  which  must  be  wdi 
lighted,  heated  and  ventilated. 

The  halls  and  stainvays  to  be  broad,  ample  and  well  lighted.  The 
main  hallway  should  be  at  least  12  feet  in  Avidth.  Entrances  from  base- 
ment to  main  hail  are  desired.  Risers  should  not  exceed  five  and  one 
half  inches. 

Blackboard  (kind  to  be  approved  by  the  board)  to  occupy  all  avail- 
able space  around  classrooms,  the  vertical  width  to  be  not  less  than  48 
inches,  provided  that  on  the  side  of  the  room  behind  the  teacher's  desk 
the  board  shall  be  72  inches  wide. 

While  architects  must  keep  the  cost  of  the  proposed  building  within 
the  prescribed  limit,  and  while  the  conditions  laid  down  must  be  fol- 
lowed, they  are  to  have  full  liberty  in  planning  and  in  adding  such 
conveniences  as  they  may  desire. 

The  l)uilding  ready  for  occupancy,  complete  in  every  particular. 
including  all  necessary  heating  apparatus,  water  closets,  sanitary  and 
other  ap])ointments  throughout,  with  the  exception  of  movable  furni- 
ture, must  not  exceed  in  cost  the  sum  of  $15,000,  excluding  the  archi- 
tect's (oiniuis^sion  nuc\  cost  of  superintending  the  construction  of  said 
huildinir. 

The  nullior  of  the  j^lans,  specifi«*ations  and  estimates  first  in  merit  (if 
any  sn«  li  1m'  so  considered  by  the  board)  shall  be  paid  the  sum  of  $150. 
wlii«-h.  in  llic  (nent  of  the  plans,  specifications  and  estimates  not  being 
used,  sliall  be  final  payment  for  the  same,  the  said  plans  and  specifica- 
tions to  become  the  property  of  the  board. 

The  author  of  tlie  plans,  specifications  and  estimates  second  in  merit 
'if  any  such  be  so  considered  by  the  board)  shall  receive  the  sum 
of  $100. 

If  any  of  tbe  jdans  be  used  at  any  time  in  the  construction  of  a  build- 
inrr  in  the  city  of  Stockton  the  architect  shall  be  paid  the  usual  com- 
mission of  3^<»  per  cent  for  working  plans  and  complete  specifications 
and  d<'tail  drawings,  or  5  per  cent  for  complete  services,  including 
supervision,  if  tbe  successful  architect  bo  selected  by  the  board  to 
supervise  the  c(mstruction  (»f  the  building;  in  either  case  less  the  amount 
previously  paid,  providiner.  however,  that  no  additional  compensation 
shall  l)e  allowed  the  architct^t  if  the  lowest  cind  best  bid  for  the  construc- 
tion of  the  building  complete  exceeds  the  sum  of  $15,000. 


The  Board  of  Education  reserves  the  right  to  reject  any  and  all  plans, 
specifications  and  estimates  submitted. 

The  Board  of  Education  reserves  the  right  to  employ  a  superintendent 
of  construction. 

All  plans,  specifications  and  estimates  submitted  will  be  received  by 
the  Board  of  Education,  room  I,  High  School  Building,  up  to  7:30 
o'clock  p.  M.,  April  19,  1900. 


THE  PROBLEM  OF  THE  RURAL  SCHOOL. 

An  original  article  prepared  for  this  purpose  by  Prof.  I.  P.  Roberts,  who  was  for 
thirty  years  Dean  of  the  College  of  Agriculture  In  Cornell  University.  He  is  now 
professor  emeritus  of  Cornell,  and  resides  in  California. 

As  one  visits  the  rural  schools  of  California  he  is  at  once  struck  by 
the  youthful  appearance  of  those  who  attend  them.  The  teachers  are 
generally  young  ladies  of  tender  years,  often  just  trying  their  pinions 
to  see  if  they  can  flyj  the  pupils,  few  in  number,  are  almost  always 
\ery  young,  and  the  lads  and  lasses  of  middle  youth  are  conspicuous  by 
their  absence.  Wherever  the  income  of  the  farmer  will  permit  the 
adolescents  have  been  sent  to  the  higher  schools  in  the  cities  and 
villages ;  where  it  will  not  they  are  often  at  home  at  work  because  their 
services  are  necessary  to  help  secure  the  family  living.  But  not  infre- 
quentl}'  they  have  dropped  out  because  of  lack  of  interest,  and  some- 
times they  have  even  learned  to  hate  the  schoolroom  actively  just  at  the 
most  critical  period  of  their  lives.  This  is  not  surprising,  for  the  rural 
schoolhouses  are  generally  unattractive,  their  surroundings  barren  and 
depressing,  and  tlie  young  people,  unconsciously  craving  something 
more  inspiring  than  the  routine  grammar  school  studies,  are  discouraged 
and  repelled  by  what  is  offered  them. 

To  discover  the  cause  of  this  condition  of  things  we  do  not  need  to  go 
far  afield.  The  income  of  the  farmer  in  a  large  majority  of  cases  is  so 
small — especially  of  those  engaged  in  raising  cereals — ^that  their  natural 
interest  in  education  is  obliterated  by  the  never-ending  struggle  to  keep 
the  farm  from  the  sheriff  and  food  on  the  table.  In  1900  the  average 
yield  of  wheat  in  California  was  a  little  less  than  fourteen  bushels  per 
acre  and  the  average  price  a  trifle  over  fifty-five  cents,  which  yields  an 
average  income  per  acre  of  seven  dollars  and  seventy-three  cents.  The 
jrield  per  acre  has  probably  not  increased  since  1900,  but  the  average 
price  per  bushel  has  increased  about  ten  per  cent.  This  would  make  the 
average  income  from  an  acre  of  wheat  in  this  State  a])out  eight  dollars 
and  a  half  at  the  present  time. 

4 — SA 
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The  other  cereals  and  hay  make  scarcely  a  better  showing.  Although 
those  engaged  in  growing  fruits,  berries  and  nuts  received  a  far  more 
liberal  reward  for  their  labor  and  investment,  their  total  product  in 
1900  constituted  only  about  one  quarter  of  the  value  of  all  farm 
produce ;  while  the  cereals  and  hay  yielded  more  than  40  per  cent  of  the 
total  value  of  all  farm  crops.  The  fruit-growers  are  to  a  very  large 
extent  a  suburban  class  and  are  able  to  send  their  older  children  into 
town  to  school ;  but  the  children  of  the  general  farmer  and  of  families 
in  the  mining  and  lumbering  regions  must  get  their  mental  training  and 
stimulus  from  the  district  school. 

It  is  evident,  therefore,  that  the  support  of  the  country  schools,  not 
only  by  taxation,  but  by  the  interest  and  intelligence  of  the  parents,  will 
depend  chiefly  on  the  profits  of  those  engaged  in  producing  hay  and 
cereaLs.  If  the  farmers  were  sufficiently  prosperous  and  intelligent  they 
would  settle  their  own  school  question  by  demanding  and  securing  more 
experienced  teachers,  a  better  equipment  and  a  more  rational  curric- 
ulum. That  a  large  section  of  them  can  not  be  prosperous  is  clear  when 
we  remember  that  eight  dollars  and  a  half  is  an  average  income  per 
acre  and  therefore  one  half  of  the  acreage  must  yield  less  than  this. 

They  have  robbed  and  are  robbing  the  land  of  its  productive  power. 
While  those  lands  which  still  retain  much  of  their  pristine  productive- 
ness are  yielding  forty  bushels  per  acre  over  large  areas,  the  average  of 
the  State  is  less  than  fourteen  bushels — that  is,  one  half  of  this  acreage 
is  yielding  much  less  than  fourteen  bushels.  This  is,  in  fact,  starvation: 
the  crops  are  starved  and  inevitably  the  population  on  the  land  is  stan- 
ing  too.  These  people  may  not  be  facing  physical  hunger  as  do  the 
desperate  poor  in  the  cities — for  the  farm  can  always  be  made  to  >ield 
the  last  necessary  shelter  and  food — but  since  there  is  no  niargin  of 
profit  they  must  lack  many  of  the  ordinary  comforts  of  life  and  be  stan- 
in<^  for  the  deeper  necessities  of  the  mind  and  spirit. 

Tliis  state  of  a  eonsidera])le  section  of  the  rural  population  in  Califor- 
nia is  the  direct  result  of  a  lack  of  knowledge  of  the  fundamental  prin- 
ciples of  successful  agriculture.  Thus  we  have  a  fatal  round :  ignorance 
lias  led  the  farmer  to  rob  the  soil  of  its  fertility ;  waning  productiveness 
has  made  him  poorer  and  poorer;  and  poverty  prevents  his  children 
from  ffoing  to  sehool  and  the  fanner  from  taking  that  vital  and  intelli- 
Lrent  interest  in  the  rural  schools  which  would  keep  tliem  up  to  the 
standard  of  the  i)roij:ressive  t(»wn  school.  In  such  a  dilemma  thert 
seems  to  be  only  one  practicable  remedy:  the  Government  should  com^ 
to  the  aid  of  the  rural  school  as  it  came  to  the  assistance  of  the  institu- 
tions of  hierlier  learning  forty- five  yeai^  ago.  The  Universities  and 
colleges  did  not  and  could  not  then  provide  instruction  in  agriculture, 
the  mechanic  arts  and  allied  teeluiical  subjects.  Under  the  Morrill  land 
srraiit  state  agricnltural  and  encrineerine  colleires  have  heen  established. 
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either  as  separate  institutions  or  in  connection  with  state  universities 
already  in  existence,  and  the  result  has  been  a  marvelous  development 
of  the  higher  scientific  education. 

By  some  such  state  or  Federal  aid  the  rural  school  may  be  reorganized 
and  revivified  so  that  it  will  hold  the  country  children  at  home  instead 
of  letting  them  drift  away  to  the  congested  centers  of  population,  and 
— what  is  of  even  greater  importance — so  that  it  can  keep  the  interest 
of  the  youth  who  are  now  dropping  out  because  of  uninspiring  methods 
and  the  lack  of  application  of  the  things  which  they  learn  to  the  vital 
practical  problems  about  them. 

A  second  remedy,  which  may  be  applied  in  some  measure  at  once,  is 
the  broadening  of  the  ideal  of  the  country  school  until  it  shall  become 
the  social  center  of  the  whole  countryside.  In  my  dreams  I  see  this 
rural  center  housed  in  a  large,  plain,  attractive  building,  fitted  with 
kitchen  and  assembly  hall  for  public  meetings — social,  recreative,  edu- 
cational and  religious;  a  building  which  will  furnish  conveniences  for 
carrying  on  all  those  activities  which  the  country  people  desire  and 
need;  a  place  in  which  any  one  who  has  anything  to  say  or  do  which  will 
improve  any  phase  of  rural  life  or  which  might  stimulate  to  noble 
endeavor,  should  find  a  rostrum  and  a  welcome ;  a  central  meeting  place, 
perhaps  for  two  or  more  districts,  where  agriculture  will  be  taught  the 
young  and  old,  and  where  handicrafts  and  domestic  economy  will  be 
taught  alongside  the  three  B's. 

The  social  schoolhouse  will  be  located  in  an  ample  area,  with  sheds  for 
teams,  -with  trees  and  flowers,  with  athletic  grounds,  with  a  kitchen 
garden,  and  with  good  roads  leading  to  it  from  every  part  of  the  district. 
This  center  will  be  presided  over  by  a  graduate  of  one  of  the  agricul- 
tural colleges  who  will  give  all  his  time  and  energies  to  the  public 
welfare  and  who  will  be  the  leader  in  all  things  helpful.  He  must 
receive  a  living  salary  and  his  position  will  be  a  permanent  one,  for  he 
should  live  near  by  in  a  cottage  set  in  the  midst  of  a  small  holding 
where  he  can  illustrate  some  of  the  methods  and  the  value  of  the  sub- 
jects taught. 

It  has  taken  forty  years  to  establish  firmly  the  agricultural  and  engi- 
neering colleges,  but  it  should  not  take  so  long  to  revive  and  socialize  the 
rural  schools.  Certainly  the  solution  of  the  country  school  question  is 
not  in  sending  country  children  long  distances  to  the  town  schools,  but 
in  making  the  district  schools  as  good  as  the  city  schools ;  their  course  of 
study  more  applicable  to  the  problems  of  country  life;  and  in  making 
the  farmer  himself  prosperous  and  intelligent,  so  that  he  can  keep 
abreast  of  modern  educational  progress. 


-  -  i>'J 


CALIFORNIA  SCHOOL  NECESSITIES. 

Slimle  to  play  in.  seats  to  eat  lunches  on,  swinys  and  p 
they  live  ncctssififs  to  rliildren  nowadays,  no  less  than  l)ooks 
Thf  ]»iL-ture  above  shows  the  i^rounds  of  the  Lonjrfellow  Seho< 
sid»*  County. 

S(»nn'1init's  a  stiiiL^v  i.r  a  narrow  man  will  sav.  "What's  th 
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THE  ARRANGEMENT  OF  WINDOWS. 

We  have  attempted  to  show,  In  part,  by  the  following  cutt,  some  defects  in  the 
lighting  of  schoolhouses,  and  how  the  windows  are  arranged  to  get  the  best  results. 
Both  good  and  bad  are  printed,  In  order  that  these  points  may  be  brought  out  with 
emphasis,  by  the  contrast.  The  criticisms  were  written  by  a  competent  architect, 
who  prefers  not  to  have  his  name  printed  as  a  public  critic  of  his  competitors,  but 
who  has  written  with  impartial  Judgment.  It  should  also  be  noted  that  these  cuts 
of  exteriors  can  show  only  the  lighting  arrangement,  and  possibly  some  of  the  exam- 
ples of  good  lightirg  shown  here  may  have  badly  planned  interiors. 
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Public  Hchool.  No.  15:?.  Nt-w  Yink.     C.   i:.  .1.  SnyikT.  Sni»t.  oi"  School  BuikllniLzs. 

This  is  one  of  the  best  .Trranfrenients  of  windows.  Note  that  the 
light  enters  from  only  one  side  of  a  room,  and  the  \vindow.s  are  so  elose 
together  that  the  piei-s  hftwmi  tlHMii  do  not  i*ast  heavy  sliadows. 


T'nbllc  sclinol.   ,\n.   li: 


i'.r.M.klNM.   N     Y. 
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Another  iroud  pi«M-riit'  w«>rk  l»y  tip*  njium-  in;m.    A  well-U«j:l\U*v\\>\iAUV\\vi,. 
A  pity  it  is  so  hiirh.    .S/;n'rways  ai'«'  ;i  mrsi-  \m  \iYt»\\\\\M  \x\y\^. 
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Tenth  Ward  School,  Milwaukee,  Wis.    Van  Ryn  &  De  Gtelleke,  Architects. 

An  excellent  example  of  bad  lighting.  The  windows  are  simply  holes 
punched  in  all  sides  of  the  building,  at  regular  intervals.  This  sort 
of  a  thing  is  not  by  any  means  confined  to  Milwaukee,  however. 

Too  high.  We  should  afford  enough  land  in  America  for  our  chil- 
dren to  get  sunshine  and  air  space.    Ought  to  have  a  roof  playground. 


New  Thirteenth  Ward  School,  Oshkosh,  Wis.    E.  E.  Stevens  &  Co., 

Oshkosh. 


Architects. 


In  the  same  class  as  the  preceding  one.    Bad,  very  bad !  • 

It  will  be  comforting  for  rural  trustees  to  observ-e  that  the  architects 

sometimes  fall  into  the  same  errors  found  in  the  little  red  schoolhous« 

with  equidistant  Avindow.s  on  four  sidos. 
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J^iitmlollow  s.  hool.  I^ojso.  lilaho.     AVayl.iml  &  FeiincU.  Architects. 

Idt»al:  liirlit  from  the  left  sidr  only,  and  as  little  spai'e  as  possible 
l.H^twot'ii  tho  windows. 


Soutli    r.osti.li    Miiili    S«  Iinnl.    Il..sl..ii.    Mn< 


n.'i1..i1    I».    Hal.-.    Anhll.^.t. 


Abominablr  t\>r  study  i>m'|»t».sr>.  iwul  tu..  hiirh.  too  many  stairs  tn 
climb.  Big  city  schools  that  can't  att*i)rd  mnm  for  childivn  to  live 
healthfully,  that  Hnd  it  nt*n'ssary  to  j>ile  np  so  many  stories,  thoy  should 
Bell  their  hich-pric<Hl  land  and  irc*  fnrtli«'r  rmt  whciv  tin*  sun  shin»'S 
and  whor«»  a  d<'«  iMit  sj)ar('  may  In*  ol»Tain«»d. 
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This  slmws  th;it  lln*  .n'rliiti-.t  km-w  bow  to  arrniijjre  liis  liurht.    It  is  tine. 

olisiTVi-  tlif  lil.Miik  ^^;^ll.  WIumi  tin*  skillod  an-hiti.M-t  of  a  irreat  rity 
Si-lionl  is  II. .t  .-ifrnid  ill*  lilaiik  \\alls.  why  should  the  ivst  of  us  shy  otY  a^ 
Ih.'  id.'ii  ; 
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New  High  School,  I'lainvlew,  Minn.     Chandler  &  Park,  Architects,  Racine,  Wig. 

This  arrangement  is  very  good  indeed,  but  would  have  been  improved 
by  leaving  off  the  small  high  windows  at  the  rear  of  the  room,  and  would 
have  been  about  perfect  had  the  side  windows  been  placed  as  close 
together  as  in  the  buildinjrs  shown  on  opposite  page. 


New  High  School.   lU'ilin.  Wis.     Van  Ryn  ^  Hr  rjellekc.  Anhite<ts. 

This  is  in  the  same  cla.ss  as  the  pn»cedinvi  vnu^\  \wy\va\>s  \\\\Vv\v'  x;<^x's.<^. 


•I"'  .•  H  i/.'\\'-i\  S.  h.M.l,  Flint.  Mi.h.       t'l.i'k^V:  .Minm«T.  An  liitf.-ts.  H:iy  ('ity,  Mioli. 

'rhi>  pi'tiuf  iiMli.-;itrs  tluit   iiritlirr  the  an-liit«M-t  nor  tii«'  srhool  l»oard 
Ii.mI  »*v.  r  li.-iinl  «»!*  lln'  I'iiilit  wjiv  In  liulit  ;i  s«'ho(»lr(M»m. 


j^4-^t».;>^ 
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\r.  hit-.  t>.    r.;i\    C'tty 
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New  Public  School,  No.  01.  Duft'alo,  X.  Y.    ITdwarJ  L.  Beck.  Architect. 

is  has  the  light  from  one  side  only,  but  has  large  piers  in  the  center, 
h  east  big  shadows.  Compare  this  with  the  cuts  on  page  56,  and 
e  how  the  defect  could  have  been  obviated. 


ew    Gramiiiiir    s.hi>.»l.    T;isail.n;i.    r.tUi.      Slmii.-    \'    Smith.    Aivhitocts,    San 
Fr:in«^is<.«».    Calil'. 


good  California  example.  More  and  more  the  Mission  .style  i^<  com- 
nto  use.  It  is  usually  on«.»  story :  and  is  well  adnptod  to  California 
»cape  and  climate. 
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Fifth  Pistiiit  Primary  Srhnol.  Milwiiukee.  VN'Is.     Ferry  &  Cla».  Ar.-hitfLts 

This  would  ])('  improved  if  the  windows  were  closer  together.  Heay 
slijidows  are  cast  by  the  hirfre  piers  between.  Notice  the  blank  wal] 
Why  shouldn't  it  be  l)lank  if  no  light  is  needed  there? 


WATER-CLOSETS  IN  RURAL  SCHOOLS. 

'I'n  iin|»rn\i-;i  1  jiint:  w«*  uinsl  n'i'onn  its  woi*st  points.  Vnfjn<*stionably. 
thr  \\<i?si  pi. i lit  nboiit  tlir  nirnl  scliool  is  its  water-closets.  As  a  rule. 
ihisc  rl(is«»ts.  p;irtiriil;irly  tli(»se  ot'  tlu'  boys,  are  in  a  filthy  and  shameless 
r.iinliiinii  iiMil  \'i\v  i\  vi'py  'r<n>d  nvisoii — because  they  are  not  cleaned 
:iM(l  iM>p»Mt.(l  properly.  It  scon  is  to  be  a  self -per  pet  uatintr  nuisance— 
ilh'  Ix.ys  (il*  t«»-(l;iy  i-oiitiimally  scc^  tin*sc  I)uildinj2rs  in  a  wet.  nnwht»li»sonie 
•  •ninlitii.n.  iihirlvrMJ  by  rvt-ry  obscciK-  dcvirc  and  thought  that  can  be  made 
1\\  kiiil'*'  Ml-  pi'iH-ii  (.1'  ebnlk.  They  Ixm-oihc  familiar  with  these  things 
;i!i(i  '.r//ni  tlH'iii  ic»  be  sn   -jiiid  t lioy  uit  SO.  and  continue  so  wiicu  tht' 

buys  «j?-n\v  to  br  t  \\r  IIUMI. 

It  is  ;i  bjid  thiiiL!:  tor  oiir  small  rliildi-eii  to  j-omc  in  constant  mntat-t  with 
iiin-jranm'ss  and  imm«»rality  on  their  Sfhool  <j:r(»unds.  Tliis  condition 
is  imt  found  at  llu'  homes;  why  should  wc  toh'rato  it  at  the  schix^I?  1- 
We  (-an  clean  up  the  scboul  closets  and  keep  tlicm  clean,  it  will  be  a  line 
)>i«Me  (.t*  work.  <»nc  tiiat  we  shall  have  a  rijrht  to  ho  proud  of— no  l»*ss 
]»raiscwt»rthy  than  tloatinjr  the  .\me?-ii-an  Hair  fr(»m  the  schonllioiisc  or 
plantinir  it  about  with  trees. 
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The  way  to  accomplish  this  ref  onn  is  this : 

first,  put  the  closets  into  thoroughly  good  condition — clean,  new, 
brightly  painted,  with  no  suggestion  of  their  old  rottenness  to  be  seen 
«tt  alL  Hinged  seats  should  be  provided,  or  urinals  of  wood  or  iron. 
Sanded  walls  are  a  good  thing,  too.  Everything  should  be  made  of 
double  strength,  so  that  rough  and  heavy  use  can  not  damage  it. 

Second,  turn  the  clean  closets  over  to  the  teacher  and  janitor,  and 
iiisist  upon  their  having  the  same  attention  as  other  school  property — 
<laily  sweeping  and  scrubbing  when  necessary  and  constant  watchful- 
t}ess.  The  teacher  will  be  able  to  manage  the  children  if  she  is  held 
l^ponsible  for  it;  and  if  outside  trespassers  offend,  bring  them  to 
justice  if  possible,  but  let  the  school  repair  the  injury  at  once.  Furnish 
the  janitor  with  paint,  disinfectants,  took,  when  he  needs  them.  Have 
9L  distinct  understanding  with  the  janitor  as  to  the  things  to  be  done. 
Let  the  trustee  inspect  the  closets  whenever  he  goes  near,  and  make 
somebody  smoke  for  every  neglect — and  they  will  stay  clean ! 

Some  of  the  leading  superintendents  of  the  State  have  been  asked  to 
briefly  reply  to  the  question  **  What  kind  of  a  water-closet  do  you  advise 
for  a  rural  school  ? ' ' 

Their  answers  follow  herewith.  Observe  that  nearly  every  one  pre- 
scribes inspection  and  care  as  the  essential  points. 

ADVICE  FROM  COUNTY  SUPERINTENDENTS. 

A  closet  in  the  country  school  district  should  be  of  siifficieut  size  to 
accommodate  the  needs  of  the  school,  neat  in  appearance,  well  ventilated, 
thoroughly  painted  and  most  important  of  all  regularly  cleansed  and 
disinfected. 

Yours  very  truly,  Frank  C.  Welus, 

Of  Calaveras  County. 

I  advise  an  ordinary  water-closet  six  feet  by  six  feet,  and  seven  feet 
high.  There  should  l)e  not  more  than  two  openings,  with  a  bar  or  board 
just  above  them  to  prevent  boys,  from  getting  on  the  seat  with  their 
feet.  There  should  be  a  galvanized-iron  or  porcelain  lined  urinal  in  one 
comer  of  the  boys'  closet. 

But  no  closet  will  long  remain  in  a  decent  condition  unless  the  teacher 
will  constantly  inspect  the  place.    I  urge  constant  and  close  inspection. 

F.  E.  Darke, 
Of  San  Luis  Obispo  County. 

Walls  of  monolithic  concrete,  rough. 
Dry  vault. 

Cottage  roof,  eighteen  inches  above  walls  thus  providing  light  and 
ventilation. 
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Suiik  urinal  for  boys;  opening  into  vault  directly. 
Seats  slanting  from  small  to  large. 
Seats  sloping  to  prevent  standing  on  them. 
Building  proportioned  to  size  of  school. 

S.  B.  WiLSOX, 
Of  El  Dorado  Cotmt}'- 


A  water-closet  with  pit,  or  vault,  and  no  means  of  drainage, 
have  no  door,  but  rather  a  screen,  extending  across  the  opening,  and  p^' 
haps  around  the  comers  of  the  building,  far  enough  away  to  leave  ^ 
reasonably  wide  passageway.    At  the  rear  of  the  building,  a  ventilation 
tube  should  lead  from  the  pit  up  through  the  roof,  projecting  f^* 
enough  to  carry  away  all  gases.    All  this  tends  to  free  ventilation  aO^ 
the  admission  of  sunlight. 

W.  B.  Phillibeb. 
Of  Lassen  Conntr. 


The  best  water-closet  for  a  country  school,  where  a  flush-tank  and  j 
cesspool  are  not  available,  is  a  dry  earth  closet.  The  seat  should  fc^ 
built  over  a  large  box  partly  filled  with  loose  earth  and  supplied  wi*-^ 
stout  wheels.  The  etiuipment  of  the  building,  which  should  be  of  a  fe-^ 
size  and  well  ventilated,  would  be  the  school  ash  can  and  an  iron  shov^^ 
The  children  should  be  instructed  to  spread  a  liberal  shovelful  of  ash^s 
over  the  excrescence. 

The  contents  of  the  l.>ox  must  be  buried  at  least  once  every  two  wed^ 
and  at  each  removal  fresh  earth  should  replace  the  old.  The  closet  n\^*-^ 
be  swept  frequently.  This  sort  of  a  closet  is  sanitary  and  it  will  "^ 
found  to  be  remarkably  free  from  odors. 

Roy  W.  Cloud, 
Of  San  Mateo  Coxmt>'- 

One  of  Un'  most  s;jiisfai-tt)ry  toilets  for  rural  schools  is  the  self-ev^- 
<  rating?,  built  on  the  same  lines  as  the  ordinary  toilet,  with  the  excepti^ 
«»F  a  flue  extending;  from  about  ton  feet  above  the  roof  to  the  vault  belc^^ 
sn  arranf^ed  that  m<»st  all  the  eflote  matter  evaporates;  all  that  is  nec^ 
>i\ry  to  keej)  it  ))erfortly  sanitary  is  to  put  some  disinfectant  m  V^ 
v.jiilt  about  once  a  month. 

Toilets  for  the  boys  and  the  ijirls  should  be  Jis  far  apart  as  possilF^ 
.iinl  if  passible  there  should  be  a  toilet  for  the  smaller  boys  and  one  ^^ 
th«'  larger.  I  believe  that  the  uii'lean.  unkept  toilet  is  one  of  the  gre-^ 
t'Si  sources  of  evil  in  the  schools. 

W.    H.    Greenhalgh, 
Of  Amador  County  - 
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le  matter  of  a  suitable  water-eloset  for  rural  schools  is  to-day  one  of 
nost  serious  problems  that  present  themselves  to  school  people.  The 
that  everywhere  there  is  so  little  attention  paid  to  the  proper  sani- 
conditions,  as  well  as  an  almost  utter  neglect  of  the  coarse,  immoral 
that  surrounds  nearly  all  water-closets,  demand  from  school  officials 
est  thought  and  very  close  attention.  For  the  betterment  of  the 
ent  conditions,  I  would  recommend  that  in  all  cases  of  old  buildings 
e  unsightly  by  the  use  of  knife  and  pencil  that  the  structure  be 
royed  entirely  and  in  its  place  a  new,  substantial,  well  arranged 
iing  be  erected.  This  structure  should  be  made  of  corrugated  iron, 
ithing  to  resist  the  small  boy  with  the  knife.  Every  year  this 
iing  should  receive  a  coat  of  paint — ^the  very  effort  to  keep  it  fresh 
sightly  would  command  respect.  The  old  buildings,  if  not  de- 
/edy  should  be  papered  and  painted;  then  plant  trees  and  vines 
.nd  them  so  as  to  lend  some  degree  of  privacy.  As  for  vaults,  let 
1  be  deep ;  and,  to  improve  the  sanitary  conditions,  let  them  receive 
eral  sprinkling  of  lime,  ashes,  or  dust  from  the  road,  every  week,  or 
3r,  each  day.  Add  to  these  conditions  regular,  thoughtful  super- 
►n  on  the  part  of  the  teacher,  and  the  serious  difficulties  surrounding 
'r-closets  of  the  rural  schools  will  fade  away. 

L.  W.  Babcock, 
Of  Mendocino  County. 

le  location,  construction  and  care  of  the  water-closet,  in  rural  dis- 
s,  are  matters  that  should  receivci  much  more  consideration  than  is 
illy  given  them  by  either  boards  of  trustees  or  the  public  generally. 
K)  often  this  building  is  placed  in  some  conspicuous  part  of  the 
ol  yard,  the  entrance  in  full  view,  not  only  of  every  child  on  the 
mds,  but  often  also  of  passersby  along  the  road.  Not  one  thought  of 
:*hild's  right  to  privacy  has  been  shown.  We  expect  the  children  to 
V  up  modest  and  pure,  and  yet  we  compel  them,  by  our  thoughtless- 
and  carelessness,  to  action  that  must  blunt  the  sense  of  modesty  of 
most  refined  among  them. 

he  water-closet  is  often  built  to  accommodate  but  two  persons  when  it 
lid  be  built  for  ten.  In  some  cases,  on  the  boys'  side  of  the  yard,  no 
rate  urinal  has  been  constructed.  Such  conditions  can  but  educate 
abits  of  filthiness.  The  smooth  wliite  walls  are  an  invitation  for  the 
'ession  of  vulgar,  and,  oftentimes,  vile  thoughts, 
ow  for  ideal  conditions.  Two  ])uildings,  one  in  each  of  the  remot^t 
ers  of  the  yard,  of  ample  room  to  ar-commodate  the  children. 
>  expense  should  be  considered  too  great  in  insxiring  privacy  on  the 
to  and  in  the  building.  Walls  covered  with  a  preparation  that  will 
t  knife,  pencil,  or  chalk.  On  the  boys'  side,  a  urinal  that  will 
'utely  serve  the  purpose  for  which  it  was  constnu'ted. 
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With  a  little  care,  in  most  rural  districts,  arbors  of  vines  could  be 
constructed  leading  to  the  closets,  the  closets  themselves  being  screened 
by  a  lattice  covered  with  vines. 

If,  then,  the  closets  are  kept  supplied  with  a  generous  amount  of 
chloride  of  lime,  conditions  would  be  more  nearly  ideal. 

E.  W.  Lindsay, 
Of  Fresno  County. 

I  advise  the  best  possible  type  of  water-closet  obtainable.  I  prefer 
toilets  which  flush  automatically.  However,  I  presume  the  discussion 
is  to  apply  to  the  really  rural  school,  wliere  only  one  schoolroom  is 
used  and  the  water  supply  is  insufficient.  For  such  schools  I  advise 
simple  wooden  structures  built  over  deep  cesspools.  The  house  itself 
should  be  made  of  lumber  of  the  quality  used  in  the  schoolhouse.  Its 
frame  should  be  made  of  timbers  at  least  3  by  4  inches  in  size,  and 
should  be  strongly  put  together,  so  that  the  pranks  of  the  wind  or  of 
boys  will  not  wreck  the  building,  and  so  that  it  can  be  moved  if  neces- 
sary without  injury  to  the  structure.  The  boys'  water-closet  should  be 
provided  with  a  urinal  whose  drain  pipe  is  large  enough  to  permit  the 
passage  through  it  of  a  l)asel)all.  Small-sized  drain  pipes  have  rendered 
most  urinals  worse  than  useless.  The  seats  should  be  arranged  so  that 
the  seat  board  can  be  taken  out.  Tbe  building  should  be  ventilated 
seieiitifirally,  and  the  fumes  from  the  cesspool  should  escape  outside  of 
and  not  throuL,^h  llie  toilet-ruoni.  Th<»  building  should  be  well  painted 
and  slionld  Ix-  tliorouLddy  sanded  1(^  a  height  of  six  feet.  Each  outhouse 
should  he  [)rut<M't<'d  hy  ;iij  L-shaped  fence-shield  six  feet  in  height,  so 
that  1h('  cntninc"  io  ihe  toih't-room  shall  be  hidden  from  view.  The 
shield- r«Mi(M'  sli(»uld  \n*  \\<^ll  ])uil1  and  well  i)ainted.  As  soon  as  nature 
can  <!(►  Ihe  work,  n  J'.ist  irrowinir  creepin.s?  vine  should  be  trained  over 
lliis  shield  IVmht.  ilms  innkinij'  a  heanly  spot  of  what  is  usually  an 
( vrsdic.  11*  thcit'  is  an  ample  water  supply,  and  waste  must  drain  into 
a  (M*ss})0()l,  thrrc  should  he  sej)arate  cesspools  for  the  toilets  and  for  the 
wast«»  from  otli^T  sources.  The  cesspool  ahoniination  is  often  due  to  the 
ovri'sui)ply  (»]'  watei*  IVoin  drinkinir  waste*  and  from  washrooms.  The 
mailer  «.f  uater-rjoscts  ouudit  to  he  determined  by  the  superintendent 
wlicn  he  appr'uv.'s  plans  l'(.r  seh<inlln»uses. 

]Mark  Keppel. 
Of  Los  Angeles. 

It  is  difiieult  to  deter-mine  the  kind  of  water-closets  which  should  be 
luiilt  at  rui'al  sdiools.  That  rural  scliools  should  have  better  accommo- 
dations in  this  line  all  will  atrree. 

If  all  rural  scliools  were  supplied  with  flowing  water  piped  to  the 
grounds  flush  toilets  atid  a  s(^ptic  tank  should  he  used.    Most  of  our  niral 
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ols,  however,  have  no  sach  water  supply.     In  such  districts  the 
T-closet  becomes  a  much  harder  problem  to  solve, 
le  great  defects  of  the  rural  water-closet  are  its  size,  appearance,  and 
manner  in  which  it  is  constructed.    It  is  such  an  unsightly  build- 
as  a  rule,  that  no  one  ever  thinks  of  keeping  up  its  appearance, 
le  water-closets  at  rural  schools  should  be  made  much  larger  than 

now  are.    They  should  be  artistically  designed  and  finished  inside 

out  even  better  than  the  schoolhouse  itself.  The  toilets  within 
Id  be  at  least  modestly  located.  They  should  be  well  constructed 
properly  adapted  to  the  sizes  of  the  children, 
le  vault  is  the  important  part  of  a  non-flush  toilet.  It  should  be 
^  in  such  a  way  as  not  to  interfere  with  the  comers  or  foundation 
le  building,  should  be  of  ample  size  and  should  extend  s6me  dis- 
3  beyond  the  rear  line  of  the  foundation.  As  in  the  case  of  the 
c  tank  or  vault,  it  should  have  concrete  sides  or  walls,  and  a  drain 
.    The  projecting  surface  should  be  closely  covered  or  have  a  vent 

or  chamber,  of  equal  sectional  area  and  air-tight  in  construction, 
iding  upward  beyond  the  roof.  The  whole  vault  should  be  air-tight 
}  construction,  allowing  no  air  to  enter  excepting  that  which  passes 
igh  the  seats.  Every  opening  or  hole  should  have  a  cover  so 
ed  that  when  out  of  use  it  would,  by  the  action  of  gravity,  be  closed. 
K)d  supply  of  dry  earth — ^loam  or  vegetable  mold — should  be  kept 
le  building  and  freely  used  when  necessary.  These  vaults  should 
eaned  out,  through  the  projecting  opening,  every  summer  vacation 
the  contents  removed  from  the  school  grounds, 
le  great  difficulty  in  keeping  toilets  clean  arises  from  the  boys' 
il,  or  more  properly  from  the  absence  of  it.  The  want  of  a  urinal 
ts  in  rendering  the  seats  unfit  for  use,  and  this  in  turn  leads  to 
les  which  make  the  whole  closet  unfit  for  occupancy.  Every  water- 
t  should  have  a  urinal  constructed  out  of  lead  or  enameled  steel,  and 
nnected  by  a  lead  pipe  with  the  septic  tank  or  the  vault  drain  pipe, 
[lerever  the  water  supply  of  the  school  comes  from,  the  urinal  should 
ished  out  every  night  and  thoroughly  washed  once  a  week, 
e  bad  condition  of  water-closets  is  not  due  to  bad  construction 
I.  Much  of  it  can  be  laid  at  the  door  of  the  school  janitor,  and  not 
le  belongs  to  the  teacher.    The  janitor  is  often  a  janitress — a  girl 

woman.     They  always  feel  that  the  full  round  of  duty  is  ful- 

when  the  floor  is  swept  and  the  desks  dusted  and  the  teachers  are 

too  modest  to  mention  the  closets. 
e  teachers  should  put  the  care  of  the  closets  on  the  first  round  of 

duty  and  see  that  they  are  kept  clean  and  fit  for  use. 

James  B.  Davidson, 
Of  Marin  County. 

i — ^SA 
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HORIZONTAL  BAR. 


Every  school  ought  to  have  a  turning  pole  for  the  children.  Here 
is  one  at  the  St.  Helena  Scliool,  in  Napa  County.  The  posts  should  be 
heavy,  4  by  6  or  6  by  6,  with  square  holes  at  varying  heights  for  the  bar. 
The  bar  should  not  be  made  of  iron  pipe,  for  that  is  slipper}'  and 


p 

it  1 

r^TTT 

\ 

(laiij^t-rons :  Iml  of  Iiirkiny  wuod,  wiih  sqiiinv  ends.  It  should  be  6  M 
loniT,  with  ii  dinnictrr  of  li  j  inches.  The  jrround  beneath  shouW  ^^ 
spaded  up  nr»w  juid  th»'ii  t(»  keep  it  si^ft.  If  a  foot  of  sawdust  or  coarse 
manure  is  kt»pt  luider  it.  sr.  iniirli  the  belter.  That  will  avoid  brokr-P 
bones. 
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THE  VALUE  AND  NEED  OF  LARGER  SCHOOL 
PLAYGROUNDS. 

By  Dr.  F.  B.  Dreular,  formerly  of  the  University  of  California,  now  of  the  Uni* 
varsity  of  Alabama.  The  accompanying  pictures  are  by  the  courtesy  of  the  Piayoround 
Association  of  America. 

The  instinct  for  play  is  one  of  the  most  urgent  demands  of  child 
nature;  and  the  proper  equipment  of  playgrounds  is  a  necessary  duty 
of  all  parents  and  school  authorities.  If  children,  and  in  fact,  the  young 
of  all  the  higher  animals,  were  not  endowed  with  the  instinct  for  play, 
were  not  led  into  a  life  of  activity  through  the  solicitations  of  this 
natural  impulse,  normal  development  of  their  physical  life  would  be 
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"TVe  like  to  play.    Pon't  you?" 

impossible,  and  the  most  important  phases  of  their  educational  progress 
permanently  hindered. 

No  gymnasium,  however  adequate  its  equipment,  can  take  the  place 
of  ample  playgrounds  where  children  may  play  freely,  undirected  and 
unhindered.  The  gymnasium,  under  the  wise  dirertion  of  one  who 
knows  what  is  needed,  is  in  the  case  of  defectives  of  great  importance. 
But  the  necessary  restrictions  of  a  well-ordered  gymnasium  are  in  the 
main  uncongenial  to  the  normal  play-lovinp:  child.  It  is  very  rare 
indeed  to  find  the  zest  and  spirit  of  play  permeating  the  work  of  gym- 
nastics for  school  children,  even  when  a  full  supply  of  apparatus  is  at 
hand.  Those  calisthenic  exercises,  which  are  prescri])ed  in  the  lower 
grades  of  our  public  st»hools,  are  too  frecjuently  carried  out  under  a 
silent  protest  and  with  the  mark  of  the  tedinin  of  it  m  ^n^t^:  tcv^n^tsv^vX. 
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and  feature  of  tlu»  t'hildreii.  About  all  the  fun  derived  from  this  work 
is  gotten  by  the  niisohievous  boy,  who  makes  it  the  occasion  for  clownish 
contortions  or  roguish  drives  at  some  unsuspecting  neighbor. 

However,  it  is  neither  my  purpose  nor  my  desire  to  say  aught  against 
physical  culture  as  practiced  in  gymnastics,  for  I  heartily  approve  of 
this  work  when  it  is  adjusted  to  its  proper  task :  but  there  is  a  desire 
to  emphasize  the  fact  that  free,  unhindered  and  undirected  plays  are 
more  potent  as  exercises  for  normal  children  than  any  prescribed  work- 
fun  ever  devised.  Children  who  from  the  first  have  had  proper  oppor- 
tunities for  play  need  very  littlf*  or  no  direction  in  their  games;  but  it 
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;.;  !'h-.>-i-  v.\\.\  liiui'  l»een  prevented  from  engaginir 
.:fi  ;'i!'  i;;inii"<  «lo  in-ed  direction  when  they  are  later 
:,v:.:n.:ii.(is  Tiny  seem  not  to  know  what  to  du. 
1  .  ..j.iri.  :.u'-  ■  roiii  Ihcir  fellows,  and  hence  have  t'» 
■ji-  s..;>i« .  i»-. ,  .jiisi'  of  the  early  loss  of  opportunity. 
!  •  .!"..|  '..s.-  :.»  I'ullyinix.  For  these  reasons  super- 
1 1-  ijv'  ••*  •).■«•  U.^^t^»li  Clvic  LcagUG  says,  *'Thf»  nio<r 
'  •  !  •  •.•'  ••.•»'I-):;il  :m[>crtnnce  in  the  wli»»l»'  |»hiy- 
:;.:•  ;.'!'  !'".'!M  >K;iti!ii:.  our  unsupervised  eit} 
!  :..?'.  :i:.  I.  :'  •-..rj;s!ii/.iM]  running  about — ilitTtTent 
.-.  I:;.i  •.!..  -i-.v-  -iVi'  dniii'j  in  llie  neighborin«r  street-- 
.••imI  c*.\\*y  '..Miiil'linir  iranies.  In  short,  tli- 
ri-i  i.  .-  -.»  i':-'"  v,t\\  l»»M»n  a  sueoo«?<? :  nnd  \\Im' 
■-  '«•.    -.[iiv '.:i-"-:»hl  iri  tin*  tTowdeil  <liNti"'*- 
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where  one  would  expect  them  to  be  of  the  greatest  value,  that  have  been 
least  successful."  (See,  Constructive  and  Preventive  Philanthropy, 
by  Joseph  Lee;  page  170.    MacMillan.) 

Such  an  anomalous  condition  as  this  seems  to  me  to  illustrate  very 
forcibly  what  loss  of  proper  play  facilities  will  lead  to ;  and  such  experi- 
ences should  urge  us  to  strive  more  strenuously  for  practical  relief. 
This  lack  of  play-initiative  on  the  part  of  city  children  has  been  noticed 
in  connection  with  practically  all  of  the  municipal  playgrounds  thus 
far  established.    On  this  point  the  Committee  on  Permanent  Vacation 
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Schools  and  Play^^a-onnds  for  Cliii-jiL'o  sniil:  "  l*iTlia}»N  it  is  wi-li  tt. 
explain  that  one  of  t}i<'  most  iiotin'MliK'  rli.n';n;l«Tistii's  nf  jill  ohildn'ii  is 
the  entire  la<'k  of  initiativo  in  play.  It  is  I'm-  this  n-ason  that  mstociians 
are  necessary  in  ord»'r  to  (.'fidoavt)r  to  leail  thfin  inln  siK*h  play  as  th<y 
can  develop  themsolvHs,  to  t«»ai-h  thiMu.  in  sh«»rt.  what  th»'  i;hiM  of  th** 
village  and  the  country  st^'ins  to  kimw  l.y  instinct  -to  depend  upon 
himself  for  play,  to  turn  to  niatei-ials  aluMit  him  tn  furnish  him  with 
toys  and  means  of  amnsiii'j:  himsrif.  'I'h.it  \\\v  i-hihln-rj  mtv  i\\Ui*k\\ 
respond  to  sujrireslions  was  I'athrr  ainu^innly  slidwn  in  lh«'  fa«-t  that 
when  they  were  heinir  tohl  to  l^rini;  in  h«»i*si-s]nM's  tn  |.I;iv  cjuoits  a  mf»r»* 
than  suificient  number  was  furnishi-d  \*y  th»in.  and  thvv  wU  \»xv»<^t\«^v\ 
to  play  with  Ihosc  mtlh-r  thiui  with  r»'u»\\:n"  .\\\*oA^." 
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That  children  should  not  know  liow  to  play  because  they  have  had 
no  opportunity  to  learn  is  more  than  pathetic.  It  is  downright  civic 
dishonor. 

The  ardent  normal  desire  for  fun  of  a  wholesome  sort  is  an  unfaiUug 
symptom  of  vitality.  Individuals  as  well  as  nations  are  in  danger  of 
decadence  when  they  stlHc  and  starve  this  inborn  and  essential  yearu- 
inj^.  As  a  counteraotinijr  or  corrective  impulse  to  the  urgent  sort  of  hfe 
Americans  are  jrradiially  fastening?  upon  themselves,  there  should  be 
developed  in  our  l)()ys  a  i>crmancnt  craving  for  healthful  outd«)or  exer- 
cises; and  for  tlie  ohler  oni»s  there  sliould  be  preached  the  gcispel  of 


I'ln.  Jn  cur  iiit-  us.*  d'-^iif  r<»r  th*-  ediicjition  of  our  children  mc  aiv 
j:k.*l\  !••  rnrirct  that  imi*  i-liit'T  <liily  cousists  in  furnishing  natural  .-iml 
wlinlfsuiii..-  op|»ortuuiii«.'s  Miul  :li«ii  of  kccpiuj;  out  of  the  way.  AVe  are 
'i\  ifi»>H  latt«T  «lays  in  ilniii:*']'  o\^  \z\y\ui:  too  uuich  theoretical  and 
]n.i'mi!.t«'i  iir«'(l  dir'i'«-rio!i. 

It  s«'..iris  In  he  ;i  v«Ty  «litti«-iili  mailer  to  ircl  ])arcnts  to  realize  how 
■.iiiportaiil  In  ill.'  .•nnit'nrt.  plca^iir'c.  .-ind  welfare  of  the  children  arc  large 
an«l  \\rll-siiiialc<l  N,iuM.|  'jrnim.U.  Tlicv  can  readily  see  that  cattle  anJ 
ii..»iN.-s  will  imt  thrive  .ind  j-.-rnain  licaltliy  when  kept  in  small  inclosiires. 
hut  >nnieli«»w  thcv  .jn  imi  .•\i.'?i.l  1  lie  saTiie  consideration  to  their  ohil- 
•.1re»i.  lIundrcK  of  in\\n<  ;hm1  villa-jcs.  and  even  many  larger  cities, 
could  have  larLt**  N«'ho«il  uroinids  w«'ll  located  instead  of  cramped  qUiir- 
X"V<  :m  ill."  tnlclst  nt'  n«»i>e  .tnd  dnsi  it"  ih**  pco]»le  could  be  pei-suaded  that 


—  Ti- 
the hardship  that  would  be  imposed  on  children  in  walking  a  longer 
distance  to  school  is  far  less  serious  than  that  of  being  housed  in  build- 
ings situated  on  small  lots  hemmed  in  hy  other  buildings  and  immersed 
in  foul  air,  nnich  dust,  and  the  din  of  the  hurrying  multitudes.  The 
small  children  in  tlie  primary  classes  could  be  accommodated  closer  in 
^vith  some  show  of  reason,  but  tliose  in  the  intermediate  classes  and  high 
schools  would  be  almost  invariably  better  and  more  rationally  cared 
for.  even  at  the  expense  of  a  long  walk,  if  upon  arrival  at  the  school- 
house  they  had  before  them  a  day's  work  uninterrupted  by  outside  life, 
and  a  purer  ntnmspbtMv  from  ev«'ry  point  of  view. 


An  outfU^>r  gyinnasiiiin  in  Ciilt-aKu.  rniJ»T  tli**  rUr.iv  skifs  di'  Caliriiniiii  a  i^yiniiasium 
l»  better  outdoors  tlian  in.  Make  it  sttonm:  ami  ioukIi.  >u  tliat  tlio  elements  nor 
hard  usag:*'  i-an  serii>usly  (iatnnf«>  it.  It  Is  miml  t'»  have  such  things  as  tliis  in  a 
{(heltereil  space  on  a  srliitnl  ^^i-oun<l.  wIumi-  th«'  c-liihiren  can  clitnh  ami  jump  and 
AWingr.  It  K'vt^s  tliem  njt»i>»  nmrajT*'  ami  stivnuHi.  th'eper  Iuiiks.  bfttfr  musolos. 
Observe  the  poor  phxsiral  rnnilitiitn  t*i  Uw  »n»\s  in  ilif  i"iont  ii»w  :i1mi\»'.  Wlio.se 
fault  Is  it? 


In  addition  to  the  i)hysical  wcll-beinir  ivsiiHiny:  t'n»iii  ojuMi-air  sports, 
it  must  never  l)e  tVa-irottcn  that  the  pbivLrnMiiul  fiiniislics  a  most  pro- 
ficient exercise  for  thai  sense  of  .iiisti<M',  lair  phiy.  and  unselfishness 
absolutely  necessary  in  any  worthy  rhai-aeler.  It  is  my  ol)s»a'vatii>n 
that  there  is  h<.*re  afforded  a  very  eonsid»*ral»le  part  oL*  that  drill  in 
democratic  ways  of  thinking  and  actintr  essential  to  th(*  proper  trainiui? 
of  every  American  l>oy.  Class  distinetions  on  the  playground  grow  out 
of  cleverness  and  couraire,  not  the  tinancial  or  social  standiuM  csl*  w  Wnn'-j. 
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father.    There  the  guiding  spirit  is  he  who  inspires  fair  phiy  and  suc- 
ceeds best  under  the  limitations  thus  agreed  upon.     Then,  too,  'team 
work"  is  vital  in  this  country,  and  those  who  participate  in  the  prt- 
vailing  games  at  school  are  etirly  impressed  with  the  fact  that  if  a 
team  is  to  be  successful  there  nuist  be  cooperation  and  unified  aetion. 
Here,  as  elsewhere,  une(|ual  ♦.•ndowments  and  skill  lead  to  ineciuality 
of  power;  but  perliaps  under  no  other  condition  do  lioys  of  the  saiiu*  a?e 
meet  on  more  eonmion  jrruund  than  they  do  when  ] physical  prowess  and 
endurance   represent    \\w  tjilents   in   question.      Those   boys   wliu  are 
mentally  liandii-appi'd.  <«r  thosf  wlio  have  been  deprived  of  the  proper 
early  advantni^rs.  and  cnnvfMiu<*ntly  make  an  inferior  showing  in  their 
stuilirs.  till   thf   |)lnyL'rnun<l   h;ivf  m   nM»r<'  t'ljual  o})portnnity   to  sliiiv? 
bet'oi'f  th«*ir  r.'llnws  nnd  win  that  stinudatinLT  ivfoiriiitjon  which  I.»riu2s 


\\ij>t 
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a  fiil.rj'j  i.f  worth  .'.ii«l  h'jl'«r  s.li'r.'.spiMrt.  Tht»  k'Velinir  process  herv. 
as  i»s  all  kjrnl<  mT  .Mlii.aiiMFi.  '>  m-t  (\\\v  to  life  degradation  of  those 
al»«.v.'.  bn;  t..  tip-  rh.vat  ion  i^\  thos.'  i»r|ow, 

A  larir*.-  and  \M'li-i'.jinpp»Ml  pla\ '^n'tnul  with  many  tennis  courts,  hami- 
tiail  i.MiiH't*^.  I»a>'l'all  <lia?n"iMl>.  nnuiiiii:  ira«*ks.  and  opportunities  l*<»r 
all  sci'ts  ot.'  wi-ll-rstal»h<h«Mi  tiflil  •janh''^  is  a  iuM*t»ssary  and  a  vital  equip- 
DHiil  t'or  tin*  natural  and  normal  i-du'-ation  of  our  irhildren.  For  every 
th(»usand  «'|iii«lr«'n  t«ii  a'-ri^  ..i'  i«ia> 'jimiuhI  iN  not  too  much.  No  traiii**!" 
of  hi^r^iN  wrMihl  Im'  satisti'-d  \\^!ii  *'\*-v.  this  r»'lativr  amount  of  space. 
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You  say  **this  is  impossible  in  cities."  Then  transport  all  the  chil- 
dren above  the  fourth  grade  into  the  country  and  back  each  day,  free 
of  charge,  and  see  that  it  is  made  possible.  One  hour  each  day,  when- 
ever the  weather  permits,  should  be  spent  at  play,  and  all  children  to 
take  part  as  in  their  lesson  work.  Of  course,  I  know  the  objection  will 
be  made  immediately  that  this  is  a  visionary  and  impossible  scheme.  I 
reply  that  child  nature  and  its  nurture  demand  nothing  less,  and  all 
objections  must  be  set  over  against  our  values  of  children.  No  normal 
child  has  ever  existed  who  did  not  crave  opportunity  for  free  play, 
and  no  child  to  whom  it  is  denied  tvill  ever  grow  into  the  fullness  of 
his  normal  possibility.  If  Groos  is  right  when  he  says  ''childhood  is  for 
play,"  then  this  emphasis  is  not  only  just,  but  vitally  necessary. 

The  other  day  some  high  school  lads  of  California  were  warned  by 
a  board  of  education  to  keep  away  from  cigar  stores  and  billiard  halls 
during  intermissions,  for  it  was  urged  that  they  would  certainly  acquire 
bad  habits  in  such  places.  The  leader  retorted  by  saying :  * '  Where  shall 
we  go?  You  give  us  no  playground,  we  are  not  allowed  any  freedoni 
in  the  schoolhouse,  and  we  are  in  serious  need  of  some  unhampered  fun 
and  fellowship  with  each  other.  Tell  us  of  a  better  place."  The  school 
authorities  felt  for  the  first  time,  I  think,  something  of  the  significance 
of  this  almost  inhuman  treatment  of  vigorous  boyhood  in  our  cities. 
If  they  had  dared  to  answer  honestly,  they  would  have  been  obliged 
to  aay:  "It  is  the  people's  fault,  not  yours." 

I  therefore  insist  that  if  you  call  this  plan  for  providing  larger 
grounds  visionary  and  impossible  you  do  so  because  you  undervalue  our 
ahildren.  Play  is  not  simply  for  fun  and  health;  it  is  demanded  by 
nature  as  the  most  natural  and  helpful  process  looking  toward  physical 
and  spiritual  enlargement  and  unification. 

But  I  am  sure  Mr.  Barnes  of  Kansas  hit  the  nail  on  the  head  when 
ha  mid;  "I  long  ago  discovered  that  the  real  reason  why  they  (school 
grounds)  are  not  made  more  attractive  is  their  limited  area.  Our  peo- 
ple in  the  West,  notwithstanding  the  low  value  of  land,  brought  with  them 
the  idea  that  a  quarter-acre  or  half -acre  was  enough  land  to  waste  ( ?) 
around  a  schoolhouse.  Outdoor  exercise  is  an  essential  part  of  an 
education.  •  •  •  In  the  West,  where  the  land  is  cheap,  we  should 
have  taken  five  acres  for  grounds  (make  it  ten)  about  each  schoolhouse." 

We  have  not  yet  developed  the  habit,  as  have  the  English  people,  of 
making  due  provision  for  sports  a  necessary  part  of  the  equipment  of 
even  our  secondary  schools.  And  it  will  require  much  effort  on  the 
part  of  those  who  appreciate  the  national  significance  of  sports  to 
awaken  the  public  mind  to  a  realization  of  their  importance.  In  making 
this  assertion  I  am  not  unmindful  of  the  great  whoop-and-liurrah  of 
modem  college  athletics.  But  it  must  be  remembered  that  there  are 
more  than  one  hundred  and  fiftv  children  in  the  elem^uUvw  '^Osv^yciNs^^ 
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where  there  is  one  young  person  in  college.  Besides,  it  should  not  be 
forgotten  that  even  in  colleges  usually  not  one  student  in  ten  takes  any 
active  and  direct  part  in  college  athletics.  The  ** rooters"  are  much 
more  numerous  than  the  runners. 

It  is  to  be  feared  that  many  of  our  school  boards  would  conclude  that 
the  authorities  of  Eton  College  are  poor  business  managers,  were  they 
to  wander  over  the  forty-acre  cricket  field  of  that  famous  English  public 
school,  and  see  the  opportunity  for  hundreds  of  boys  to  play  simul- 
taneously. But  against  such  a  possible  conclusion  could  be  marshaled 
the  testimony  and  enthusiasm  of  the  rulers  of  England.  Wellington's 
well  known  remark  that  Waterloo  was  won  on  the  playing  fields  of  Eton 
expresses  the  belief  in  the  value  of  games  held  by  most  Britishers. 
Moreover,  our  school  boards  might  get  a  new  idea  of  the  practical  if 
they  knew  and  considered  the  fact  that,  in  order  to  get  a  place  in  this 
school  for  his  boy,  a  father  must  make  an  application  years  in  advance 
of  the  date  when  he  expects  his  son  to  enter.  Of  course,  there  is  no 
desire  to  mako  it  appear  that  this  long  waiting  list  is  due  alone  to  the 
opportunities  offered  for  athletics,  but  Eton's  record  in  this  particular 
is  no  small  element  in  her  great  popularity.  The  large  majority  of  the 
masters  serviiio:  in  the  great  pul)lie  schools  of  England  owe  their  posi- 
tions to  their  athletic  cleverness  as  well  as  to  their  attainments  in  lines 
of  seholai^ship. 

'J'liere  was  a  time  in  the  development  of  our  country,  as  has  been 
said.  wh»Mi  almost  every  villatje  and  town  had  in  immediate  proximity 
•N-(Hiiinons/'  •' fields. ''  or  vacant  lots  where  boys  met,  and  where  **three 
old  eat."  "town  ball,''  "bull  pen."  and  many  other  spunk-begetting 
games  wen*  enijraLMxl  in ;  but  the  conditions  have  changed,  until  in  most 
of  our  cities  uothins:  remains  worthy  of  the  name  of  a  playing  field. 

From  a  study  of  the  measurements  made  by  the  principals  of  the 
various  schools  of  San  Franciseo,  as  they  existed  before  the  fire,  I  have 
found  that  the  averaure  amount  of  playground  furnished  per  child  in 
that  '-ity  was  17.8  s(juare  feet.  This  means  that  if  all  united  into  one 
connnon  uround.  and  all  of  the  children  had  attempted  to  play  on  it 
at  th(.'  same  lime,  they  would  eaeh  liave  had  less  room  than  all  author- 
ities airree  sliould  be  furnished  per  pupil  inside  a  schoolroom.  A  closer 
study  of  tlie  data  thus  secured  reveals  the  fact  that  91  per  cent  of  all 
the  ehildi-en  then  in  the  San  Francisco  schools  had  access  to  play* 
,i2:r(Minds.  which,  if  combined,  would  have  allowed  but  14.5  square  feet  of 
space  to  ea<*h  child.  The  same  degree  of  crowding  in  a  schoolroom  24  by 
'V2  would  allow  an  average  attendance  of  fifty-three  children;  a  condi- 
tion whieh  ouuht  not  to  l)e  tolerated  in  any  intelligent  community. 
The  last  statements  are  made  ]>ossible  by  reason  of  the  fact  that  Innro 
schools  in  the  most  populous  districts  harl  less  space  to  devote  to  pla.^'* 
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grounds  than  the  smaller  outlying  schools.  There  was  here  then  not 
only  the  suggestion  of  continued  encroachment,  but  also  the  plain 
truth  that  those  children  who  have  the  least  opportunity  for  outdoor 
sports  at  home  are  also  those  who  are  denied  it  most  effectually  at 
school.  The  figures  given,  while  actually  stating  the  average  allowance 
of  space  to  each  pupil,  exaggerated  the  usefulness  of  such  grounds ;  for 
the  measurements  included  not  only  the  playgrounds  proper,  but  all 
of  the  space  in  the  school  lots  outside  of  the  buildings.  It  must  be  held 
in  mind,  therefore,  that  a  considerable  amount  of  this  space  represented 
narrow  passageways  and  unused  comers  where  children  can  not  play 
with  any  degree  of  earnestness.  These  facts  concerning  conditions  as 
they  existed  in  San  Francisco  have  been  presented  not  for  the  purpose 
of  finding  fault,  but  for  the  sake  of  illustration.  It  is  my  impression 
that  San  Francisco  was  better  off  in  this  particular  than  most  cities  of 
her  class  in  our  country.  And,  although  she  made  a  very  sorry  showing 
before  the  fire,  the  immediate  future  will  probably  see  worse  conditions. 

Recently  the  writer  tried  his  best  to  join  unreservedly  into  the  sports 
of  some  school  boys  who  were  eagerly  trying  to  have  fun  in  a  school  lot 
of  the  prevailing  size ;  but  he  soon  found  his  attention  so  distracted  with 
balls  flying  in  all  directions  and  often  in  such  close  proximity  to  his 
head  that  he  could  not  develop  enough  interest  in  his  part  of  the  game  to 
do  it  with  any  zest.  And  he  noticed  that  most  of  the  boys  played  in  a 
guarded  way.  The  fact  is,  had  they  allowed  themselves  any  sort  of 
abandon,  neighboring  windows  and  many  small  boys  would  have  suf- 
fered, and  then  the  teachers  would  have  stopped  the  game. 

For  the  most  part,  these  boys  were  unconscious  of  what  they  were 
missing,  for  they  had  never  had  room  to  let  themselves  out.  The  street 
or  some  imwholesome  alleyway  had  furnished  them  their  only  play- 
ground, and  consequently  their  play  had  never  been  free,  easy,  and 
complete.  At  many  schools  nowadays,  the  boys  are  permitted  to  use  in 
the  school  grounds  no  other  ball  than  the  soft  gas  ones  originally  made 
for  the  nursery.  Neither  are  they  allowed  the  use  of  a  bat  with  which 
to  strike  the  ball,  but  must  content  themselves  by  striking  it  with  their 
half -closed  hands.  Not  long  since  I  watched  a  game  of  baseball  played 
in  this  way,  and,  during  my  observation,  the  ball  was  not  handed  (I  was 
about  to  say  batted)  at  any  time  more  than  forty  feet  from  the  striker, 
despite  the  fact  that  many  supposedly  \igorous  hits  were  made.  As  I 
looked  on,  I  could  not  help  wondering  how  much  more  those  boys  would 
love  their  school,  and  how  much  greater  would  be  their  sense  of  personal 
power,  could  they  be  allowed  to  scatter  out  properly  on  a  level  turf,  and 
with  a  shapely  ash  club  do  their  unhindered  best  to  knock  the  very  cover 
off  a  real  boy's  ball. 

I  venture  to  say  that  no  normal  boy  can  ever  rearh  liis  highest  and 
most  fortunate  development  whose  lif<^  is  denied  1\\<^  \\\\'\«vivvNN\\v« '5^\\s^- 
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alus  and  corrective  guidance  of  the  playing  fields  and  the  associatioDs 
of  his  fellow  playmates.    Parents  and  teachers  need  to  look  upon  play 
as  nature's  exalted  method  of  preparing  body  and  soul  to  enter  upon  the 
sterner  duties  of  life  without  fear,  but  with  faith  and  eagerness.   All 
this  football  and  baseball  and  tennis  and  cricket  and  hunting,  so  dear 
to  the  hearts  of  our  youth,  are  unmistakable  blessings,  and  the  only 
sorrow  to  me  about  it  all  is  that  we  are  too  neglectful  of  the  great 
majority,  and  put  too  much  stress  on  the  overtraining  of  a  few.    Have 
you  heard  that  digging  in  the  garden  is  better  exercise  for  youth  than 
tennis  or  football?    Then  know  that  such  a  statement  emanates  from 
one  who  has  lost  the  joy  of  youth,  and  whose  wisdom  is  thereby  limited 
to  a  partial  view  of  life  as  it  really  exists.    All  good  things  can  be 
endangered  by  intemperance.    But  we  are  told  that  **  wisdom  resteih 
in  the  heart  of  him  who  hath  understanding."    No  one  can  understand 
a  boy  and  direct  him  wisely  who  forgets  what  fun  is,  or  who  would 
make  this  world  all  over  to  toil  and  serious  demeanor. 

The  heartf ul  and  vigorous  development  of  the  basal  and  fundamental 
motor  power  is  of  great  value  to  the  future  health  of  our  young  people, 
and  there  is  nothing  that  will  give  us  poise  and  steadiness  of  control  if 
back  of  it  all  there  are  flabby,  undeveloped  muscles,  and  the  hearts  of 
weaklinsrs.  Yoii  can  not  cure  children  of  the  fidgets  or  give  them  a  safe 
and  sane  grip  on  themselves  unless  you  base  your  training  on  the 
strength  and  steadiness  which  comes  from  the  proper  development  of 
the  }>ody. 

It  is  but  a  reasonable  service  for  us  to  make  better  provisions  for 
our  ihildren's  education  than  we  received  at  the  hands  of  our  fathers. 
Anytliinir  short  of  this  would  be  a  necessary  failure.  A  commimity 
doiiiiriated  with  any  other  notion  will  in  the  long  run  prove  an  unsafe 
dwelling  place.  If,  as  Mr.  Carnegie  has  said,  **an  honest  day's  work 
well  performed,  is  not  a  bad  sort  of  prayer,"  then  wholesome  and  life- 
givinpr  recreation  aftrr  toil  is  not  a  bad  sort,  of  thanksgiving. 


To  the   Busy   Man: 

Have  you  no  time  to  visit  your  school? 

lUjt  you  owe  that  to  the  future.  You  can  afford  to  put  aside  such  playthings 
as  stores,  factories,  and  farms  for  a  day  to  go  and  assure  yourself  that  a 
more  Important  matter — the  training  of  the  children  of  your  neighborhood — 1» 
in  good  condition.  Indifference  on  the  part  of  the  people  makes  for  a  slovenly, 
neglected  school. 
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TO  IMPROVE  THE  NEIGHBORHOOD  SCHOOL. 

Bt  Bdwabd  Hyatt. 

Every  working  superintendent  knows  a  dozen  schook  or  more  where 
the  growing  children  of  the  neighborhood  are  steeped  in  slovenliness, 
filth,  and  immorality  during  a  large  part  of  their  waking  hours. 

Now  there's  a  dragon  worth  our  fighting — slovenliness,  filth,  and 
immorality  are  foes  to  progress,  to  civilization.  Do  they  seem  like 
strong  words  to  apply  to  our  beloved  schools? 

But  look !  Can't  you  put  your  finger  on  a  schoolhouse  that  is  a  fright, 
unpainted,  desolate,  a  blot  on  the  landscape,  fences  smashed,  windows 
broken,  stove-pipe  wabbly?  Well,  that's  slovenliness,  and  it's  bad 
because  it  tends  to  make  the  men  of  the  future  satisfied  with  such  con- 
ditions. 

And  look !  Don't  you  know  schoolhouses  in  your  bailiwick  where  the 
transoms  are  whiskered  with  cobwebs,  the  windows  plastered  with  fiy- 
specks  ?  Where  the  floors  have  not  been  scrubbed  for  a  year,  the  wood- 
work not  washed  for  five  years,  the  desks  cleaned  and  varnished,  never? 
That's  filth,  and  it's  bad  because  it  tends  to  make  slatterns  and  poor 
housekeepers  of  the  girls  who  breathe  that  atmosphere. 

And  look  once  more!  Don't  you  know  some  school  water-closet  that 
you  are  ashamed  to  enter?  Where  the  floors  are  wet  and  filthy,  the  air 
pollution,  the  walls  putrid  with  every  obscene  device  that  can  be  made 
with  knife  and  pencil  and  chalk ?  That's  immorality.  It's  bad,  bad  for 
the  modesty  and  the  morals  of  the  little  children  who  must  frequent 
them. 

Would  you  dismiss  all  this  with  a  shrug,  as  something  hallowed  by 
time  and  endeared  by  tradition  as  a  necessary  feature  of  the  American 
rural  school? 

But  it  mt'^  a  necessary  feature.  People  don't  want  their  children 
raised  in  such  conditions.  They  will  support  the  man  who  gets  out  and 
bangs  away  earnestly  at  the  solar  plexus  of  this  dragon.  A  superin- 
tendent can  do  the  world  more  good  by  going  out  among  these  actual 
abuses  in  his  schools  than  he  can  by  sitting  at  his  desk  writing  letters. 
He  is,  or  ought  to  be,  too  valuable  a  man  to  be  cooped  in  an  office. 
Typewriters  are  only  worth  twenty  or  thirty  dollars  a  month. 

To  go  directly  to  the  heart  of  the  matter,  how  shall  a  school  improve 
its  bad  condition?  Of  course,  when  just  the  right  man  gets  to  be  the 
leading  trustee,  and  stays  so  for  a  term  of  years,  the  thing  adjusts  itself 
without  any  trouble  to  any  one  else.  But  there  are  not  enough  of  **  just 
the  right  men"  to  go  around — men  of  intelligence  and  determination 
who  have  time  and  energy  to  spare  for  the  school. 
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And  I'm  not  sniv.  f»Yfn  if  there  were  enough  sufh  men.  that  that 
would  lie  the  l>est  solution  of  the  diffienlty.  It  is  worth  while,  if  we  can 
so  work  around  as  to  have  the  improvement  eome  fi*om  the  heart  of  the 
people  of  the  district  rather  than  from  one  man.  It  is  not  well  for  the 
people  to  put  in  a  trustee  and  then  wash  their  hands  of  the  whole 
business.  Indifference  is  woree  than  aetive  crime.  For  the  whole 
neighborhood  to  think  about  school  improvement  and  learn  about  it 
and  do  some  of  it  is  far  better  than  for  one  strong  man  to  do  a  great 
deal  more  in  n  shorter  time  amid  the  indifference,  or  perhaps  the  opp«»- 
sition,  <»f  the  others.  That  strong  man  will  do  a  better  thing,  a  more 
lasting  thinir.  to  work  up  public  sentiment  for  the  improvement  of  his 


■MiKt  'X  KMKN'r. 


I.---k 


It   til..-  I'losfts!     Wh.ii   ki!ul  ...f  .i.iMrer. 
>  •:<  h  .1  pl:it»v  as  this? 


^•■)i«M.l.  In  t_.,.;  .vr^iMMix  ii!:!i'.  >i«Mi  in  it.  lu  li't  everyboily  liavt^  a  haii'i 
':»!  ii.  M.'iTi  '•-  ;  -i-.'jjii-ii.i.x  Miiiiiiil  In-  lil<»s  to  do  what  the  others  are 
•loiriL'  ;i  |M.|iiih.r  •  iiilinsia>iii  Ii.mn  wi.ndiM'i'ul  powtT  in  doing  work  anA 
"i!  (/Vfrriuiii'iL;  uri«si;i,l,.<.  'i'lii'i'i-  is  jin  limit  In  wluit  may  be  accomplishi'*! 
in  it.  MdrrnviM".  wIhii  \uij  stir  up  a  hf>althy  public  sentiment  auu'iii: 
Til'-  iMM,pl, .  :!  li.^iv  iln-ii-  }>  ;iluays  some  (Mir  ainonir  children  and  iiruwi: 
i'(»lks  t"  insisi  on  iliiiiiiN  bciiiir  kept  ii])  in  Uw  standard,  always  some  om- 
wlm  d^M'Nii  1  wjinr  thiiiL's  to  rlmp  l>a«k.  always  ]>lenty  of  people  interested 
rmd  wati-liiriL''  tlif  si-hno]  pro[nrty  aftr'rward.  It  is  ai-rounted  uwtt 
skillful.  nuTi-  p(«\vi'r1^il.  nior*.*  \\(»rtliy  ot*  human  ingenuity,  to  harne-^^ 
the  wind  i*v  the  «'lond  or  the  lightuiiiLr  wIh'u  wi*  have  great  loads  to 
lift,  rathtr  than  ti.  tuir  ;it  t]i«-m  with  our  uwn  luiassisted  strength. 
Tl»T<ules  \va«-  ii  f«M»liv.!i  fallow  \v)i.-n  In-  tudk  iht'  Aujrean  stable  job  not 
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to  talk  it  up  among  all  his  neighbors  and  have  some  help — and  the 
itables  wouldn't  have  been  dirtj-  so  quick  in  future. 

Well,  you  see  my  idea.  Go  out  among  the  people  and  talk  it  up. 
Save  public  meetings.  Send  out  circular  letters.  Get  the  interest  and 
:h6  help  of  the  neighborhood  leaders.  Appoint  a  day  for  a  grand  Im- 
;>rovement  Bee  at  the  schoolhouse,  to  be  attended  and  taken  part  in  by 
ill  the  people  and  all  the  children  of  the  district. 

Gret  a  committee  of  the  thriftiest  and  most  energetic  men  of  the 
aeighborhood  to  see  what  is  wrong  with  the  grounds,  to  determine  how 
to  remedy  it  and  to  remedy  it.  The  men  and  boys  can  bring  teams  and 
plows  and  scrapers  and  wagons — and  picks  and  shovels,  hammers  and 


AFTER  IMPROVEMENT. 

This  is  the  same  schoolhouse,  but  it  has  he<Mi  born  af?ain.  Who  will  say  tiiat  these 
improved  outward  conditions  will  not  make  inward  changes  in  the  i  liildrt^-n  who 
must  frequent  these  grounds? 


nails.  Probably  there  will  be  n  rjirpenter  and  a  painter  aiul  a  paper 
hanger  among  them.  Certainly  ilie  sehool  ean  aft'ord  some  money  to 
buy  materials.  Surely  people  would  be  at  hand  pleased  and  proud  to 
ionate  trees,  shrubs,  tlowers,  seeds.  What  a  transformation  could  be 
wrought  by  a  dozen  or  a  score  of  willing  workers  in  a  day!  Fences 
built  or  straightened  up,  repaired,  painted.  Trees  pruned,  replaced, 
(cultivated.  Grounds  graded,  tennis  court  or  croquet  ground  laid  out. 
Poul  outhouses  torn  away  and  replaced  by  new,  (»lean,  and  wholesome 
ones.  Walls  papered,  desks  stained  and  varnished,  ceilings  calcimined. 
Steps  repaired,  hitching  posts  put  in.  A  flagstaff  put  up  and  a  fine  flag 
floated  to  the  breeze.    Window  panes  put  in,  weeds  chopped  dovjwAx^*^ 
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gathered  and  burned.  Not  all  of  these  in  one  year,  perhaps,  but  some 
of  them. 

And  similarly  have  a  (.'onmiittee  of  the  best  housewives  of  the  district, 
and  see  if  they  don't  have  some  ideas  about  the  interior  of  the  school- 
house  that  they  ran  express  with  cogency  and  effect.  They  can  come 
with  their  dauifhters  and  hired  girls,  and  soap,  hot  water,  scrubbing 
brushes,  and  brooms — and  what  a  change  in  one  day  will  come  o'er  the 
spirit  of  thai  doleful  si-hoolroom!  Cleanliness  is  next  to  godlinass.  It 
is  positively  criminal  to  allow  the  wakinsr  hours  of  childhood  to  be 
spent  mid  dirt,  untidiness,  iilthy  negle<'t. 

Probably  the  o(M»asion  would  be  grarod  by  a  picnic  dinner,  and  the 
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I-   a   i»li..!.'..:.'i  !.  «•!    I  r.il::. .?•:;.-    -  ■'•  ..m1.   wit'    nuliily.  alltMitivo  i.IilMroii.    ta.steful 
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'.  !ir.'.  \-.  ..uM  li.«\.    ;•  [•rf/i*;:!'!.  ;i!!.l  the  iiiinistcr  or  the  trustee  or  the 

■  '  •  ••   .f  ;'i--  -li'i  r;.'i!:!i  v.:-  :|.i  j'.,.-  ;i  i.jH;.    It  i-ould  be  made  a  irreat 
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m  more  active  asdvi^^lant  than  before.  Ev^ry  y^ar  the  people  could 
et  in  this  way.  Every  year  they  would  read  more,  observe  more,  talk 
re  about  the  care  and  adornment  of  school  property.  Every  year 
»y  would  add  some  new  feature  and  bring  the  old  ones  up  to  fine 
idition.  And  what  would  be  the  natural  result,  sure  and  certain  t 
f^ouldn  't  that  school  premises  be  famous  all  over  the  country  t  Indeed 
would.  Travelers  would  look  at  it  with  admiration.  It  would  have 
i  best  natural  situation  afforded  by  the  district,  a  gentle  slope  over- 
king  the  country  round.    Tall  trees  standing  in  groups  around  the 
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POOR    SCHOOL    CONDITIONS. 

Dtber  school,  with  broken  blackboard,  ragged  blinds,  sa«rging  stovepipe,  general 
Iflorder.  See  the  teacher  struggling  for  attention,  and  how  much  attention 
tie  gets! 

tside  boundary,  making  large  shaded  areas  for  the  quieter  games  of 
i  children  and  for  social  gathering  of  the  neighborhood — nothing  is  so 
e  as  the  grateful  shade  of  big  trees — it  is  a  benediction  to  all  who  come 
it  way.  These  trees  are  grouped  to  conceal  unsightly  things  and  yet 
let  the  finest  and  widest  prospects  show  through.  Strong  benches  and 
its  are  built  among  the  trees,  and  perhaps  there  is  a  swing  or  two. 
ithin  the  lines  of  trees  are  clumps  of  roses  and  lilacs — and  probably  a 
rden  of  showy  annuals  in  full  bloom,  all  divided  off  in  little  beds  and 
jh  bed  cared  for  by  one  of  the  children.  One  comer  of  the  school- 
use  is  sheltered  by  a  honeysuckle  or  jessamine,  or  «^  xsiwsvir^Tift  \ssa 
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climbed  to  the  gable.  A  neat  fence  or  hedge  or  border  is  in  front,  and 
perhaps  the  entrance  to  the  grounds  is  over  a  rustic  bridge  across  a 
stream  of  water.  Somewhere  there  is  a  shed  for  horses,  and  a  long  row 
of  hitching  posts  and  a  water  trough — with  shade  near  by. 

Why,  this  will  be  the  center  of  the  social  life  of  the  community— 
every  picnic  from  far  and  near  will  be  there — Fourth  of  July,  Washing- 
ton's  Birthday,  big  meetings  of  the  people  will  gather  there — it  will  be 
the  rural  park  for  all  to  go  and  recreate  themselves.  Passers-by  will 
say:  ''This  must  be  a  good  neighborhood.  I'd  like  to  live  here.  I 
wonder  what's  the  price  of  land?"  And  in  the  course  of  twenty  yean 
what  would  be  the  eflfect  of  all  this  on  the  people?  Would  it  not  have 
a  strong  tendency  to  improve  the  homes  of  the  neighborhood  t  Would 
not  a  superior  lot  of  young  folks  be  growing  up  and  passing  out  into 
the  (community?  Would  not  these  young  people  go  away  to  distant 
lands  and  leaven  many  a  sodden  lump? 

Could  not  a  good  teacher  do  better  work  with  children  in  such  sur- 
roundings as  these,  rather  than  mid  poverty,  desolation,  and  dirtl 
Would  it  not  be  a  good  thing  from  every  point  of  view?    Could  aoy  one 
be  the  worse  for  such  an  effort  in  the  district  ?  '  It  could  be  woilEed  Vf 
and  managed  in  a  neighborhood  perhaps  by  a  teacher  or  a  trosfee^  or  a 
citizen;  but  the  one,  2^^^  excellence,  to  do  it  is  your  county  aapoJii- 
tendent.    His  arc  the  fingers  closest  to  the  pulse  of  the  schools.    H6 
can  press  the  button  in  more  ways  than  any  one  else.    He  knows  the 
whole  country,  he  can  use  the  printing  press,  he  is  listened  to  with 
attention,  the  newspapers  help  him.    He  has  a  great  opportunity.    Why 
shouldn't  a  vigorous  superintendent  appoint  a  day  for  school  improve- 
ment all  over  his  r-ounty,  and  use  all  liis  energy,  his  knowledge  of  human 
nature,  his  friends  in  making  it  go?    His  oflScial  visits  can  be  made  a 
powerful  auxiliary.     A  regular,  formal  inspection  of  school  property 
with  results  made  known  to  teachers,  pupils,  and  people;  little  talks  to 
schools  and  s<*hool  oiKicers;  inquiries  and  comments,  praise  and  disap- 
proval; these  things  will  make  it  go! 

Oh,  ycs;  in  some*  distriets  yoird  aeeomj)lis]i  nothing,  perhaps,  because 
some  chronic  wet-blanket  lives  there,  or  some  soured  political  friend 
tca«hes  then*.  But  what  of  that?  Do  you  want  the  earth?  Wouldn't 
il  he  reward  enougli  to  sec  (»ven  one  ugly,  desolate,  God-forsaken  school 
])lossom  out  into  sometliing  of  grace?  To  see  even  one  tight-fisted, 
ii.irrow-minded  connnunity  tri'<)\v,  willing  to  give  its  children  pictures 
.'ii.'l  sliade  trees?  Well,  you'll  do  more  than  that.  You'll  see  your  worst 
.^cliMols  come  up  to  the  line  as  years  go  on,  and  your  best  ones  forge 
jjlicnd  as  models  of  tast<'  and  beauty.  You'll  see  filth  and  indecency 
becoming  rarer,  and  l)ettcr  ideas  of  archilectun*  and  landscape  garden- 
ing growing  up  among  tlie  ])C(>plc.  And  you'll  know  more  yourself- 
And  the  world  will  he  a  litllp  better  for  vour  e'ftorts. 
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A  BEAUTIFUL  SCHOOL 

The  house  shown  in  the  picture  is  located  at  Sierra  Madre,  in  Los 
Angeles  County.  It  is  a  one-story  five-room  house,  situated  on  the 
slope  of  a  hill  overlooking  the  San  Gabriel  Valley  and  with  the  Sierra 
Madre  Mountains  looking  in  at  its  north  windows. 

The  five  rooms  are  each  27  by  32  feet,  inside  dimensions,  and  form 
an  E,  with  the  fifth  room  in  the  middle.    The  five  rooms  open  on  to  a 
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court,  with  a  cement  floor  and  a  fountain  in  the  center  and  a  beamed 
structure  overhead.  The  beams  are  being  covered  with  growing  vines 
and  in  a  short  time  the  school  will  pass  through  a  court  fairly  well 
shaded  by  the  vines.  Each  of  the  five  rooms  has  a  separateness  and 
independence  that  is  delightful,  and  yet  each  dismisses  its  children  into 
one  general  assembly,  thus  making  the  yard  supervision  problem  an 
easy  one. 

The  windows  are  shaded  by  Venetian  blinds.    This  house  is  considered 
one  of  the  model  schoolhouses  of  Los  Angolos  County. 
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THE  BEST  SCHOOL  IN  MARIN  COUNTY. 

Superintendent  Jas.  B.  Davidson  sends  a  picture  and  floor  plan  of 
the  Tamalpais  Park  School,  with  the  following  remarks : 
It  is  a  good,  substantial  building  of  eight  rooms.    Only  four  of  tke 


?5as^r 


rcKuns  will  be  built,  furiiisluHl  and  e(iiiii>ped  at  present.  The  remainder 
will  follow  as  soon  as  increase  of  population  demands.  The  rooms  are 
large,  eommodious  and  well  li^'hted.  heated  and  ventilated.  Each  room 
has.  as  part  of  its  eonstni«tion.  a  large  wardrobe  and  a  bookcase.    The 
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lilding  is  one-story,  with  an  eight-foot  basement,  hence  all  the  rooms 
e  on  the  same  floor.  The  toilet  is  located  on  either  side  of  the  shorter 
ill,  opposite  the  teachers'  rooms.  It  is  well  constructed  and  well  ven- 
[ated  to  the  roof  and  the  untrammeled  air  beyond.  It  will  be,  when 
mpleted,  the  best  building  in  the  county  in  point  of  convenience  and 
ndition  affecting  the  well-being  of  its  inmates. 


MONTEREY  COUNTY. 


Superintendent  Duncan  Stirling  sends  this  picture  of  the  Old  and 
e  New  ideas  of  school  architecture  in  Soledad  District.  Observe  the 
fference  in  the  arrangement  of  windows  and  the  insufficient  lighting 
'  the  old  building.  Note  that  Architect  Weeks  was  not  afraid  of  a 
ank  wall  in  the  handsome  new  Mission  building.  This  book  will  have 
ten  printed  in  vain  if  any  one  who  reads  it  ever  permits  a  schoolhouse 
be  built  in  his  district  with  windows  scattered  on  all  four  sides  or 
nen  three  sides  of  the  schoolroom.  A  blank  wall  is  beautiful  when  it 
necessary. 
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FRESNO  COUNTY. 

This  is  a  picture  of  a  school  of  diflferent  type — a  Parental  School,  in 
the  city  of  Fresno.  It  is  built  as  a  home  and  a  detention  place  as  well 
as  a  school.  The  teacher  and  his  family  live  in  it,  and  it  contains  one 
or  two  strong-rooms  with  iron  barred  windows  in  case  of  need.  It  cost 
about  $10,000.  It  is  provided  with  several  acres  of  land  for  gardening 
and  farming  purposes.  It  would  be  a  good  plan  to  extend  the  scope  of 
this  school  to  include  the  whole  county.  It  is  a  most  interesting  and 
useful  enterprise— profita})lc,  too — saves  money  on  jails! 


Ki»stn)    }';n«'n(;il    S«"h«>ol. 


Oi'  coursr  tliis  sc1i(m»1  is  doiiii:  its  i^ivati'sl  j^uod  when  it  is  nearly  «>r 
quite  empty.  When  all  its  iiimatcs  have  been  so  brought  up  to  grade  in 
their  studios  and  so  improved  iu  moral  attitude  that  they  can  be  put  into 
ihe  rej:,nilar  classes  again,  conditions  are  ideal.  But  right  there  is  wluM*e 
ilie  narrow  man,  the  unthinkinj,'  man,  will  register  his  kick,  raisin e  a 
7iiighty  uproar  about  maiiitaiinntr  a  .scliool  when  he  can  hardly  see  the 
pupils. 

Hut  reiiu'inber  that  if  this  sehool  saved  only  one  boy  from  a  criminal 
career,  that  alon**  would  mon*  than  pay  the  wliole    eost  of  the  building 

to  Xhr  pfojijr  ! 
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THE  KERN  COUNTY  HIGH  SCHOOL 

This  is  a  view  of  a  very  fine  example  of  the  modern  type  of  school 
nilding — ^the  County  High  School  at  Bakersfield,  Kern  County.  It 
^as  sent  by  Superintendent  R.  L.  Stockton.  The  schoolhouse  is  built 
f  white  sand  bricks. 

How  diflferent  this,  from  the  traditional  schoolhouse,  with  tall  towers 
nd  equidistant  windows. 


It  IS  better  to  put  money  into  classrooms  and  equipment  than  into 
reat,  useless  towers.  A  schoolhouse  is  sometimes  a  monument  to  a 
rominent  trustee  or  a  boom  for  the  town  rather  than  a  convenient, 
ealthful  place  for  children  to  live  in  and  to  study  in.  Ornamental 
liimneys,  turrets,  spires  and  minarets  are  a  danger  when  built  of  heavy 
lasonry. 


To  the  Janitor: 

How  do  your  school  grounds  look  to-day?  They  SHOULD  look  as  if  some- 
body cared  for  them.  The  woodpile  doesn't  look  prosperous  when  distributed 
all  over  the  front  yard.  Sticks,  weeds,  old  papers,  tin  cans,  broken  boxes, 
brickbats  are  not  cheerful  or  decorative  in  general  effect  on  a  school  ground. 
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A  SPLENDID  GRAMMAR  SCHOOL  IN  SAN  DIEGO. 

Superintendent  Duncan  McKlnnon  furnishes  the  following  pictures  and  descriptioni 
of  a  twenty-roomed  school  building  in  San  Diego. 

The  Board  of  Education  of  San  Diego  has  just  completed  for  the  sum 
of  $87,000.00  a  schoolhouse,  designed  by  John  C.  Austin,  Los  Angeles. 
California,  that  in  all  its  appointments,  in  their  opinion,  is  as  near 
perfection  as  it  is  possible  to  hnild. 


i-'.!.-'.-r. 


•I11..U   S.  I1..0I. 


It  's  ^iiii.iliMl  nil  ;t  l»l«M-k  (>i."  'jruiind.  ;ii  the  conuM*  of  Twelfth  and  E 
>ln'ft>.  It  is  <'la^Ni«'.'il  in  (l.'siL:n.  tin-  Dorir  nri^T  of  architecture  having 
been  used.  All  «»1*  ilif  \\;ills  ;iri»  oi'  I'itlirr  In-ick  nr  concrete.  The  base- 
ment story  is  Imilt  ••ntirfl\  ul'  r»M'nrnr«cd  roncrctt*.  and  all  of  the  walls 
above  that  point  arc  l'a.««l  np  witli  pr«'sst<l  l>rick  of  a  light  cream  color 
and  nrtiticial  .stone  oi'  a  (lt'..p  l)ntV. 

All  of  the  stnirways  on  ilit^  interior  of  the  building  are  of  reenforeed 
concrete,  tlie  only  w«kh1  tliat  is  n>e<l  in  connection  with  the  stairway 
hoinsr  thn  hand  rail.    The  \\v>\  s\MYy  \uu'»h  Woin-  an<l  the  bah-ony  on  the 
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ond  story  are  of  reenforced  concrete.  The  rooms  containing  all  of 

I  machinery  and  heaters  are  absolutely  fireproof ^  the  walls  and  ceil- 
rs  beins:  of  reenforced  concrete. 


Front   view,   S.in   T>i»'nri  r;rnnHn:u-  SvIumiI. 


HtMr  vi(.'\v.  S:in  l>l»-uo  r.vamnv.w  V!>»\\»»»>\ 
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The  building  contains  twenty  classrooms,  each  classroom  being  24  feet 
by  32  feet  in  the  dear.  There  is  an  assembly  room  capable  of  seating 
seven  hundred  people,  in  addition  to  those  that  can  be  accommodated 
on  the  stage.  On  each  side  of  the  stage  there  is  a  dressing  room  acces- 
sible from  the  corridors  and  from  the  stage.  There  are  rest  rooms  and 
teachers'  rooms  on  first  and  second  stories,  also  lavatories.  In  the  base- 
ment (which  is  not  really  a  basement,  as  it  is  three  feet  above  the 
natural  ground  in  the  rear  of  the  building  and  only  extends  into  the 
ground  two  feet  in  the  front)  on  the  southeast  corner  of  the  building 
there  is  a  large  kindergarten  room  complete  in  itself,  having  toilet 
accommodations  especially  adapted  for  this  branch  of  the  school  work. 

In  addition  to  the  kindergarten  in  the  basement  there  is  a  manual 
training  room,  domestic  science  room,  separate  lunch  rooms  for  girls  and 
boys,  lavatories  for  girls  and  lavatories  for  boys,  janitor's  roonif  two 
bicycle  rooms,  engine  and  boiler  rooms,  fresh  air  rooms  and  fan  rooB. 
All  of  the  stalls  for  toilets  and  urinals  are  of  selected  pink  TenneiM^ 
marble.  The  wash  basins  and  drinking  fountains  are  of  ciast  iron  'inSf^.. 
porcelain  linings.  '"- 

The  blackboards  are  of  real  slate  one  quarter  of  an  inch  thick. 

Tlie  beating  is  by  an  indirect  steam  system — using  distillate  aa  4 
fuel.  The  classrooms  are  kept  at  a  uniform  temperature  of  sevenlj 
degrees  by  an  automatic  heat-regulating  device.  The  fan  driven  by  a 
live-horsepower  motor  completely  changes  the  air  in  each  room  every 
eight  iniiHitrs. 


DONT  FORGET  THE  FLAG. 

Let  lis  not  f()r*j:et  that  the  laws  of  California  require  the  Ignited  States 
flag  to  he  displayed  at  every  schoolhouse  every  day.  A  flagstaff  in 
the  yard  is  easier  to  manac:e  and  is  better  for  ceremonies  and  publi'* 
oreasions  than  one  on  the  top  of  the  biiildin*,'.  The  summit  of  the  build- 
ing is  a  more  impressive  location  as  seen  from  a  distance,  perhaps:  but 
the  tla^r.statf  racks  the  bniblinj:  in  a  irab'  and  the  roofs  are  often  injm*ed 
l»y  people's  tram]>in«:?  over  them  while  adjustini:^  the  flag. 

Of  conrs<\  we  will  use  common  sense  in  complying  with  the  statute 
iibove  referred  to.  The  law  does  not  expect  the  flag  to  be  kept  <»ut 
niijcht  and  day,  noi*  to  be  aUowed  to  whip  itself  to  rags  in  a  storm.  A 
(•♦■remonial  hoisting  and  lowcrin*;  of  the  Ma<i:,  intelligently  and  rever- 
ently done,  complies  witb  tbc  spii-it  of  the  law  }>etter  than  to  fly  it  at 
the  beirinnincr  of  the  t(*rm  and  tlien  never  look  at  it  again  until  it  wears 
out. 
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A  HVE.ROOMED  SCHOOL  IN  LOS  ANGELES  COUNTY. 

From  Superintendent  Mark  Keppei^ 

The  building  shown  here  is  the  Sixth  Street  School  at  Glendale.  The 
lionse  contains  five  rooms,  all  on  one  floor,  and  arranged  for  nuissing 
Dr  separating  the  children  when  passing.    Two  rooms  occupy  eacli  end, 


•ne  occupies  the  center,  and  the  ofiico  and  library  room  appose  the  room 
a  the  center. 

The  center  room,  which  faces  the  north,  lias  unilateral  lighting,  the 
ther  rooms  are  lighted  from  rear  and  left.  This  five-room  house  is  the 
»ride  of  its  patrons  and  one  of  the  show  schoolhouses  of  Los  Angt^les 
^ounty.  It  is  as  good  as  the  tive-room  house  at  Sierra  Madrc,  and  is 
f  a  different  type. 

A  community  should  not  l)c  satisfied  with  a  scho«»lhouse  jis  good  as 
le  homes  of  the  district — it  should  be  In  thr  than  the  homes,  so  that  the 
onies  may  have  an  example  and  a  model  for  future  iiii[>rovempnt.  A 
ilent  example  exerts  a  wonderful  infiueuce. 
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A  RURAL  HIGH  SCHOOL  IN  THE  NORTH. 

This  fine  building  is  in  the  midst  of  a  lovely  orange  grove.    Bipe 
fruit  can  be  seen  through  the  windows  and  fragrant  blossoms  perfume 


ill.-  \,]i ;■/,,'•.  \\\i\]  Miiw  nvi'i'  ill.'  siihlii.iN  v«»uinj:.slci's.  Althoutrli  it  i'*  « 
i\Misi.-iy  l»nil«liiiL:.  il  is  iiiL^iMiioiisly  an'imi:»-(l  to  avoid  any  lonsr  fliirlit 
«t'  stnii'-      Ii  i>*  ln.iilt  nt"  siniir  ;in.|  liri.-k.     Tr  is  thi?  county  hii^h  si-hool  at 

roiiisii. 

win:  .-I  iiii.'  iliiiiLT  it  is  \\^]'  i\]\y  rMiinnnnily  to  have  a  sjood  huiltlius 
liki'  ihi-^.  with  iiii  niiditoi-iimi.  to  iis«-  ;is  ;i  inMi^hhorhood  eontor  for  .so«-ial 
;:iid   ••iJu.-MtiniiiiJ    \M>rk.      It    sliniil.j   In-  ;i   rnnnnon  tie.   to  draw  people 

t.iLr^'th'T.     Ill  iminii  tli.-r.'  is  sti'fii«:ili. 
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A  GOOD  SCHOOL  IN  COLUSA  COUNTY. 

From  County  Superintendent  Lillie  L.  Lauoe:(oub. 

The  Williams  schoolhouse  is  located  in  a  block  surrounded  by  a  fence. 
The  entrance  to  the  pounds  is  over  a  cement  stile  from  which  leads  a 
cement  walk  to  the  porch. 

The  east  side  of  the  yard  is  given  to  the  boys  for  their  playgrounds 
and  their  baseball  diamond ;  the  west,  to  the  girls  and  their  basket-ball 


rounds,  A  buggj^  shed  and  bam  are  in  the  northeast  corner  of  the 
(rard  for  the  protection  of  the  vehicles  and  horses  used  by  the  pupils 
who  come  from  the  country,  and  nearby  is  the  woodshed. 

In  the  school  yard  are  growing  w^aluut  trees,  some  of  which  have  been 
grafted  with  English  walnuts ;  eucalyptus,  lunbrella,  orange,  and  olive 
trees.  The  grounds  and  schoolhouse  are  supplied  with  water  from  a 
large  tank  filled  by  a  windmill. 

This  one-story  house  of  four  recitation  rooms  was  substituted  for  a 
two-story  building  with  the  same  number  of  schoolrooms.  The  trustees, 
after  spending  some  thought  upon  the  subject,  called  to  see  the  Super- 
intendent of  Schools  before  any  definite  plans  had  been  drawn.  During 
a  discussion  of  several  hours  each  one  expressed  himself  quite  freely 
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from  his  own  particular  view-point.  This  consultation  ended  by  the 
trustees  arranging  to  visit  some  school  buildings,  one  of  which  had  four 
recitation  rooms  on  the  same  floor.  After  this  tour  of  inspection,  the 
plan  was  discussed  again.  It  was  finally  decided  to  build  a  one-story 
building  of  brick  on  a  cement  foundation.  The  schoolhouse  has  four 
rooms  and  a  hall  running  through  the  building.  The  floor  of  the  hall 
is  cement  and  in  the  center  of  it  is  an  octagon  court,  which  extends  to 
the  top  of  the  building.  In  this  octagon  court  is  the  library"  which  is 
well  lighted  by  the  double  g:lass  doors  at  each  end  of  the  hall  and  the 
eight  windows  at  the  top  of  the  o<'tagon. 

Each  classroom  has  two  entrances  from  the  hall,  one  door  being  near 
the  teacher  s  desk,  the  other  near  the  rear  of  the  room  leading  from  a 
large  anteroom  which  is  fitted  up  as  a  lavatory  and  a  place  for  coati 
and  hats.  There  is  an  outside  window  in  each  anteroom.  There  is  a 
large  sized  closet  opening  off  of  each  schoolroom  for  the  teacher's 
exclusive  use.  The  windows  are  high  and  grouped  so  the  light  can  come 
from  the  rear. 

In  addition  to  the  doore  and  windows,  patented  ventilators  are  used 
for  ventilatiii!?  the  building.  Air-tight  stoves  are  the  only  meaas  for 
heatinjr  the  rooms. 


A  TWO-ROOMED  SCHOOL  IN  AMADOR  COUNTY. 


Sup<']'in1oi!(l«'ii1  <  ii*(M'nli;ili:i»  ^riids  this  i)i«*tnre  of  the  Oneida  school- 
)iousc.  It  is  huili  of  stoiH'.  ]>l;isi(M\'d  (»n  tlio  outside,  and  cost  $5,000.  It 
is  locnti'd  on  i\  l)(\Mu1irMl  s1(»|h*  covor.vl  wjih  oaks,  and  is  the  handsomest 
scliool  in  tlK'  founlv. 
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rWO-ROOMED  RURAL  SCHOOL  IN  LOS  ANGELES  COUNTY. 

From  Siiperinti»iu.l«'nt  Mark  Keppki.. 

Laguua  st-lioolhouse  is  a  striu^ture  of  two  rooms,  each  27  by  32  feet, 
nside  dimensions,  and  has  its  cloakrooms  at  the  front  and  its  library  at 
he  rear.  The  two  schoolrooms  are  separated  by  rolling  partitions. 
The  windows  shown  in  the  pirtiin*  arc  those  of  the  cloakrooms  and  of 
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he  classroom  in  the  ri^n-iiround.  In  lluit  room  tlic  cliildrcn  Tjhm-  toward 
he  rear  of  the  biiildiim  nnd  .y:cl  liirlit  I'r'um  the  front  Iwo  wimlows.  or 
'rom  the  left  live  windows. 

The  windows  fnr  the  sr-i-ond  room  are  .irr.umed  prceisily  ns  in  tin? 
irst  room,  and  arc  loc;it<'d  nt  the  i-ejir  jind  let*t  oi'  tlutt  ronm.  sn  thai  the 
eeond  room  has  no  windows  in  front.  This  .•irrjinu.'inent  >:<'jits  th«» 
ihildren  facini^  the  front  of  flu-  s^.-ond  i*Mo?n.  nni]  when  thi-  t\s<>  )'<>onis 
ire  thrown  tos:cther  the  st-ts  of  <h*sks  fn.M»  in  ()[>positi»  directions.  This 
s  taken  care  of  by  s«-rewinLr  <«r  iinltinLr  the  desks  in  ;,'r(>nps  o\  thi-ee  to 
trips  of  wood  1V1»  by  4  in<'hes  in  thiikn«'ss  .-ind  width.  aJid  of  the  noeos- 
ary  length  for  the  p.-irfi'-idar  size  .if  d.'sks.  instrnd  of  boltimr  tlie  (U'sk 
,0  the  floor.    It  is  n  mutter  id'  onlv  .i  U-\\  mom^Mits  ti»  ri'arruu^i>»  U\^  s^v^»^^?^ 
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in  one  or  both  rooms.    The  steps  for  the  approaches  to  this  house  are 
made  of  cement  and  the  risers  are  low. 

If  the  vestibule  in  front  had  been  omitted,  the  fact  that  there  are 
two  windows  on  one  side  of  the  entrance,  at  the  front  of  the  house,  and 
not  any  windows  on  the  other  side  would  be  very  prominent,  but  as  it 
is,  that  lack  of  symmetry  is  not  obtrusive.  This  house  cost  less  than  four 
thousand  dollars  all  complete,  including  the  windmill  and  tank  and 
two  pavilions. 


MODEL  SCHOOL  IN  ORANGE  COUNTY. 


^Supt'iintonlrnt  li.  T.  Mii«ln*ll  smils  a  picture  of  the  Garden  Grove 
S<*hfM»l.  nn  <'itrli1-n»nni  Imilrliuir  «M«stiiiL'  >!^ir).0(>0.  The  <rrounds  have  since 
been  plnnted  fiiul  fidunied. 


To  the  School  Clerk: 

Are  your  school  grounds  neat  and  tidy,  free  from  weeds  and  trash,  suitably 
adorned  by  trees,  well  Improved  and  well  kept,  so  that  little  children  will 
absorb  lessons  of  thrift  and  care  while  they  are  young? 

If  not.  why  not? 
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AL  FOR  RURAL  SCHOOLS  OF  PLACER  COUNTY. 

Shane  of  Placer  County,  a  practical,  working  superintendent, 
s  ideas  of  the  right  kind  of  rural  schools  for  a  foothill  region 
ollowing  way.  When  a  superintendent  has  a  definite,  clear-cut 
)f  what  a  school  ought 

bis  ideal  will  in  time  i^ 

the     schools    of     his 


experience  in  school 
ture  has  been  mostly 
;he  line  of  one-room 
)uses,  and  therefore 
onfine  myself  to  these 


ing. — The  lighting  is 
ix  windows,  3  by  7, 
dose  together  on  the 
Le  of  the  room  when 
y  and  well  to  the  rear 
room.  They  are 
about  4^  feet  from 
•r.  Light  space  is  to 
>ace  88  1  to  3  or  4 
feet«  Each  window 
or  panes  of  glass. 
Q  roller  window 
two  to  each  window, 
the  middle  and  one  at 
bom. 

L — ^Main  outer  doors, 
opening  outward.  In- 
ors,  common  wooden 
ill  to  swing  outward 
s  possible. 

«. — Placed  at  the  rear  of  the  room,  and  pipe  running  overhead 
ront  of  room  over  the  teacher's  desk.  This  enables  the  cold  air 
from  the  outside  through  the  doors  to  pass  over  the  heated  part 
oom  and  thus  mellows  it. 

lation, — Mainly  through   the   windows  and  doors.     Windows 
from  the  top.    In  some  cases  patent  ventilators,  placed  at  top 
torn  of  same  side  of  room.    The  ones  letting  in  the  cold  air  as 
possible  to  the  stove. 


t  Uo^   I   larv   lAock  Springs 
Ockopl  Houae,T^La^«r  Counts 
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Water, — Supplied  from  springs,  wells,  and  the  South  Yuba  Ditch 
Company.  The  latter  is  far  preferable  in  the  lower  part  of  the  county, 
while  in  the  central  and  northern  parts  the  springs  are  best.  When 
possible,  we  try  to  have  a  jet  of  water  thrown  up  and  have  the  children 
drink  from  that.  Some  carry  individual  drinking  cups.  Most,  however, 
use  a  common  drinking  cup.  The  drainage,  as  a  rule,  in  a  foothill  and 
mountainous  country  is  a  simple  matter. 

Closets, — Always  two,  and  as  far  as  possible  from  the  schoolhouse,  and 
if  possible  in  among  some  bushes  or  trees  for  the  purpose  of  being  more 
8<icluded.  Usually  good  deep  vaults.  In  the  Placer  County  High 
School,  Auburn  Grammar  School  and  in  the  Lincoln  School  there  are 
patent  closets.  Where  vaults  are  used,  they  are  disinfected  with  ashes, 
lime,  and  in  some  instances  prepared  disinfectants. 

Walls. — Generally  ceiled  with  oiled  paper  and  painted  a  soft  gray, 
yellow  or  light  brown.  The  soft  yellow  with  a  tinge  of  green  seems  to 
be  best.    Ceiling  from  11  feet  to  14  feet  in  height. 

Blackboards. — Slate  preferable.  Hyloplate,  green,  is  giving  good 
satisfaction.  Should  be  low  enough  to  accommodate  the  smaller  children 
in  the  room.  Chalk  trough  should  be  plenty  big  enough  to  keep  erasers 
from  dropping  to  the  floor. 

Cloakrooms. — To  accommodate  20  children  should  be  two  at  least, 
6  feet  by  8  feet,  one  for  boys  and  one  for  girls.  Should  each  have  at 
least  one  window  and  two  doors.  Should  be  placed  on  each  side  of  main 
entrance. 

Grounds. — Get  all  the  grounds  possible.  Land  is  cheap  now.  House 
should  be  set  so  that  tliere  is  drainage  all  around  if  possible.  At  least 
there  should  be  good  natural  drainage.  Let  the  ground  be  long  and 
narrow.  The  playgrouud  at  the  back,  and  a  pleasant  spot  in  front  for 
the  cultivation  of  flowers,  shrubs,  grass,  etc.  Have  some  natural  trees 
when  possible. 

liooms. — Should  be  long  and  not  too  wide.  Be  sure  that  the  sun's 
direct  rays  get  into  the  room  for  quite  a  good  part  of  a  half-day  at 
least,  (icrms  dou't  like  sunlight.  No  raised  platform  for  a  teacher's 
throne.  Every  schoolroom  should  have  a  little  private  room  for  the 
teacher,  that  she  can  liave  for  her  own  individual  use.  There  should  be 
a  good  big  ])orch  when  possible.  And  when  it  can  be  afforded,  a  good 
\uYizo  shed  for  rainy  days:  a  shed  for  horses,  and  a  woodshed. 

Dciuration. — This  can  be  overdone.  A  few  choice  pictures  on  the 
wall,  and  some  groups  of  small  instructive  ones,  are  far  better  than  a 
thousand  chromos  that  have  neither  moral  nor  aesthetic  value.  "Well 
chosen  shrubbery,  boughs,  flowers,  bunches  of  long  grass,  etc.,  tastily 
displayed,  but  not  overdone,  will  add  greatly  to  the  general  appearance 
of  anv  schoolroom. 
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SCHOOL  GROUND  IN  MENDOCINO  COUNTY. 

Superintendent  L.  W.  Babcoek  sends  a  picture  of  a  six-roomed  Ukiah 
ranunar  school  set  in  the  center  of  a  tex-acrk  lot.  Natural  shade 
rees  and  shrub- 
ery  abound 
ere,  oak  and 
ladrona;  while 
•  i  1  d  flowers 
loom  in  won- 
erful  variety 
nd  profusion, 
'his  lar.i^e  play- 
round  helps 
eiy  much  to 
ive  ideal  con- 
itions  to  thi» 
oung  people  of 

liberal  and  public-spirited  town.  Observe  I  Ten  acn*s  I  (Compare  that 
enerous  domjiin  with  the  constrit-ted.  pinched,  and  stiniry  location  that 
0  many  communities  put  u]>  with  for  their  schools  in  this  land  of  sun- 
liinc  and  fresh  nir. 


SAN  BERNARDINO  COUNTY. 


Here  is  a  school  al'jir  nn  tli**  tli'siTt.  jit  Nn'dlcs.  in  Sjin  Bcruardin«. 
;ounty.  It  was  built  for  the  Hiirh  Si-honl.  tnin-thrr  with  th«»  lower 
rades.  It  cost  $21,()n().  is  njadc  of  brr»wn  vcjuidviniir  jind  lirick.  and  is 
lioroughly  up-to-date  in  its  e(|uipni»-nt. 
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RURAL  SCHOOL  IN  SHASTA  COUNTY. 

The  Superintendent  of  Shasta  County  is  Lulu  E.  White.    She  regards 
the  Lone  Pine  School  as  the  ideal  rural  building,  and  sends  the  archi- 
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lect's  skt'tcli  <>r  ii.      It    wMs  l)uilt   ill    IIMIS  at  a  cost  of  $2,300.    The 

i'uniituri'  cost  sTno  a<l<litional. 


A  CLEARING  HOUSE. 

TIk*  ot'lirt'  uT  tin*  «"(>nnty  superintendent  of  schools  should  be  a  clear- 
iiiLj  house  fnr-  ucmuI  i<lras  ii\um{  selionl  buildings  and  school  grounds. 
'i'lhr'.'  .sliduld  !)«•  a  tal»l«*  tin-re,  covered  with  plans,  drawings,  and  photo- 
LTMpli.s.  AVlieii  trustees  think  of  huildinfir.  they  should  go  and  talk  tbo 
thiim  mU  over  with  1h«'  sup«'riiilen(b^nt  at  lenijjth.  They  should  find  in 
]\\<  oilice  ])hot(»u:ra}»hs  showiim  wliat  other  schools  are  doing  and  what 
is  possihle  to  he  done  They  shonltl  tind  sample  plans  and  specifica- 
tions. They  slionhl  tind  out  who  are  the  reliable  architects  and  con- 
tractors of  tin*  county.  They  should  ij:et  sound  notions  of  heatinir. 
liu'htin^',  ventilatiinr  a  schoolroom.  Of  cour.so,  all  this  entails  some  work. 
some  alertness,  sonn^  resi>onsibility  cm  tlie  superintendent;  but  that  is 
Inirly  a  part  of  hi«;  joh. 
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The  water  line. 


IMPROVEMENT  UNDER  DIFFICULTIES. 

The  Dimbar  School,  in  Sonoma  County,  is  perched  on  top  of  a  steep, 

)are,  and  rocky  hill.    At  the  base  of  the  hill  flows  a  nice  stream,  with 

)eautif  ul  trees  along  its  course.    One  picture  shows  the  *  *  Water  Line  * ' — 

the  children  of  the 
school  carrying 
water  for  the 
shrubs  and  plants 
that  grow  with 
diflSculty  in  the 
stony  soil  of  the 
schoolyard.  The 
other  shows  a 
flower  bed  among 
the  rocks,  that  has 
been  made  pos- 
sible by  the  labors 
of  the  water  line. 
These  pictures  are 

ent  by  Miss  Novilla. Davidson,  the  enthusiastic  teacher  of  the  school. 

The  moral  of  this  is  that  where  there's  a  will  there's  always  a  way. 
The  teacher  who  can  undertake  and  carry  out  such  an  enterprise 

¥ith   her   school — 

Knnething     requir- 

ng  real  work  and 

lasting     a     long 

time  —  teaches    a 

rery   valuable   les- 

K>n.    It  is  genuine 

^xeprience.     It  re- 
quires the  highest 

^fts  of  leadership. 

[n  some  such  way 

IS     this     a     great 

;eacher      gets      a 

leep    hold   on   his 

>  n  p  i  1  s,     teaches 

hem  morals  and  manners  and  real  religion,  affects  their  characters 

or  all  time. 
No  teacher  can  do  this  kind  of  work  by  staying  only  a  single  year 

a  the  school.    A  good  teacher's  influence  is  not  «iii  ^Ti\i\5i^  ^'kqlV.   X\. 


Result  from  water  line. 
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requires  several  years  to  bloom.  When  trustees  find  just  the  right 
teacher  they  can  afford  to  pay  any  sum  necessary  to  keep  her.  When 
a  teacher  really  wishes  to  serve  a  community  well,  she  should  stay  long 
enough  to  see  the  results  of  her  work. 


SONOMA  COUNTY  SCHOOL. 

What  an  artistic  picture,  this  beautiful  California  school,  in  its 
setting  of  natural  trees !  It  is  the  Windsor  School,  in  Sonoma  County, 
and  has  just  been  completed.    It  has  three  rooms,  and  cost  $9,000.   Its 


\\'liidsoi-  tliiee-i«.>oni  soliool. 


exterior  is  shiiiLrlcd.  Tin*  i:rroiiiids  are  adorned  by  fourteen  splendid 
oak  trees.  Not  imo  of  them  sliould  ever  be  disturbed.  A  big  tree  should 
never  be  destroyed  because  it  is  **in  the  way"  of  some  ** improvement.*' 
Walks,  roads,  sidewalks,  biiildinirs,  should  give  way  to  the  trees,  go 
arouud  them,  not  through  them.  Trees  like  this  lend  themselves  to  tlie 
landscape  and  link  themselves  into  the  traditions  of  the  school  and  the 
eommunity.  Here  the  little  children  liave  their  little  games;  here  the 
older  ones  assemi»le  lieneath  the  cooling  shade.  The  building  itself 
could  ))0  .s7)ared  as  well  as  the  trees,  almost. 
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JACKETING  STOVES. 

Every  school  trustee  in  the  State  of  California  should  have  an 
intelligent  idea  of  the  jacketing  of  stoves,  how  it  is  done  and  why  it  is 
done.  There  is  a  widespread  idea  nowadays  that  the  only  proper  way 
to  heat  a  schoolroom  is  by  means  of  a  furnace  in  the  basement.  Nearly 
every  new  school  of  more  than  one  room,  in  the  country,  as  well  as  the 
city,  installs  a  furnace  as  a  necessary  improvement.  But  as  I  travel 
about  the  land,  I  find  the  rural  school  people  dissatisfied  with  their 
furnaces.  The  rural  janitor  usually  is  no  mechanic — and  he  can  not 
attend  to  it  all  the  time.  When  it  gets  out  of  order,  it  is  difficult  to 
have  it  repaired.  When  it  is 
broken,  there  is  no  plumber  within 
reach.  It  is  expensive  in  its  use 
of  fuel.  It  does  not  work  well 
in  unusual  weather.  It  is  suited  to 
city  conditions,  not  to  the  country. 
It  is  a  chronic  nuisance. 

Wherefore,  the  rural  school  will 
usually  do  better  to  pin  Its  faith  to 
the  plain,  old-fashioned  stove.  A 
well-knonvTi  authority  on  schools 
said  to  me  the  other  day,  ''Every 
rural  school  of  six  rooms  or  under 
should  use  stoves,  not  furnaces," 

But  these  stoves  should  always  be 
JMketed—thsit  is,  they  should  be 
surrounded  by  a  sheet  or  plate  of 
some  kind,  set  a  few  inches  from 
the  stove;  so  that  the  air  between 
the  stove  and  jacket  may  be  heated 
to  make  it  rise  and  circulate 
through  the  room  instead  of  scorch- 
ing the  faces  of  the  youngsters 
who  sit  nearest. 

This  jacket  may  be  a  wooden  frame  covered  with  sheets  of  asbestos ; 
it  may  be  of  tin  or  galvanized  iron.  It  may  be  put  around  any  stove,  no 
matter  what  its  size  and  shape,  and  may  be  done  by  a  tinner,  a  carpenter, 
El  blacksmith  or  any  ordinary  handy  man.  It  is  very  greatly  improved 
when  a  hole  is  cut  through  the  floor  under  the  stove,  so  as  to  draw  in 
fresh  air  from  out  of  doors  to  pass  up  between  the  stove  and  the  jacket. 
Phis  hole  should  be  large,  and  should  be  controlled  by  a  slide  or  register 
jf  some  kind. 


Smith  VentllatinK  Stove.  ObseiTe  per- 
pendicular pipe  open  a  few  inches 
above  the  floor,  to  draw  off  foul  air. 
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When  connected  with  the  outdoor  air  in  this  way,  the  jacketed  stove 
is  a  ventilating  as  well  as  a  heating  device,  bringing  in  fresh  air,  warm- 
ing it,  and  distributing  through  the  room.  It  should  be  balanced  ny 
providing  a  large  outlet  for  foul  air,  at  the  floor  level  and  near  the 
stove.  This  foul  air  outlet  may  be  a  small  fireplace.  Or,  a  large  pipe 
going  into  the  chimney  and  up  the  chimney ;  thus  it  is  surrounded  and 
heated  by  the  smoke  from  the  stove,  which  produces  an  upward  suction 
in  the  pipe,  drawing:  off  bad  air  from  the  room  l)elow. 


:.-\\  ;i 


:.  l;    SImvc.      (»b.<oivo  piiic's   for  fresh  air,   for  foul 
.1:1 1 1  ('j\   sriioko. 


A  nmiilu'i'  o\'  pateiittMl  (lrvi»'«'s  aiv  luaiiufju-tured  for  si-hools,  usin- 
tiie  i.«riinij»l(.'  of  the  jjn-koled  siovc.  The  Waterbury  is  made  at  Min- 
neapulis.  Minn.:  the  Smith  at  In<lianapolis,  Iiid. ;  and  the  Grossius  is ;»: 
< 'inciiiuati.  Ohio.  These  rcxst  soiuethinj?  less  than  $100  apiece  and  aiv 
.'ippjinTitly  n  very  irood  thiiiir.  ( 'ataloCT(\s  on  application.  Butanoril'.- 
jijiry  stove  with  a  jacket  can  I»e  made  to  ffive  entirely  satisfaet<'ry 
results.  The  essentijil  f»»nturrs  are:  \1)  A  jacket.  (2)  A  eonnefti«»« 
l»et\v«M»n  the  pure  ont(loi«r'  air  and  the  inside  of  Jacket:  and  (3)  a  VfHt 
Jhut  \\i]]  draw  off  the  f«»\\\  \\\\\ 
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Outside  and  Inside  views  of  the  Grossius  Ventilatlngr  Healer. 


5  proper  heating  and  satisfactory  ventilation  of  the  school  build- 
ogether  with  ample  lighting,  are  items  of  first  importance  in  school 
kectnre.  The  ability  of  the  teacher  to  manage  and  instruct,  and  of 
upil  to  observe  proper  deportment  and  to  study  are  influenced 
[y  by  the  temperature  and  purity  of  the  air  and  the  clearness  of  the 
in  which  they  must  work.  An  English  authority  has  estimated 
^ood  ventilation,  heating  and  lighting  will  add  to  the  capacity  of 
don  of  pupils  at  least  one  fifth  as  compared  with  that  of  pupils  in 
rfectly  constructed  schoolrooms.  Not  only  are  the  mental  capacity 
5  pupil  and  eflSciency  of  the  teacher  lessened  by  improper  heating 
rentilation,  but  the  health  of  both  is  impaired,  and  the  power  to 
disease  is  weakened  by  li\4ng  or  working  in  impure  air  or  in  a 
^rature  too  high  or  too  low,  while  many,  if  not  most,  of  the  cases 
fective  vision  are  due  to  imperfect  lighting. 
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HIGH  SCHOOL  ARCHITECTURE. 


Good  common  sense  from  the  pen  of  Professor  T.  L.  Heaton,  reprinted  from  tht 
Western  Journal  of  Education,  April,  1900. 

Your  letter  making  inquiry  regarding  high  school  organization  and 
the  plan  for  a  new  building  has  been  received,  and  its  contents  care- 
fully considered.  I  send  you  sketches  of  plans  and  such  suggestions 
as  I  think  may  be  of  value  to  you. 

Ventilating  and  heating  should  be  combined  in  the  same  system,  so 
that  warm  fresh  air  is  supplied  to  the  rooms.  If  hot  water  or  steam 
coils  are  placed  in  the  rooms,  they  simply  warm  the  air  that  is  there 
already,  but  do  not  in  any  manner  purify  it.  If  cold  air  is  then  intro- 
duced from  outside  for  ventilation,  it  must  unduly  chill  some  parts  of 
the  room  before  it  can  come  in  contact  with  the  coils  and  be  warmed 
Warm,  fresh  air  may  be  supplied  to  the  rooms  by  a  warm  air  furnace, 
or  by  passing  fresh  air  over  hot  water  or  steam  coils  in  the  basement 
Hot,  or  super-heated  air  should  never  be  used.  Of  these  three  methods, 
Iho  warm  air  furnace  is  cheapest  in  the  end;  hot  water  or  steam  soon 
rusts  out  iron  i)ii)es.  Furnace  or  furnaces  should  be  of  sufficient  size 
In  supply  a  large  amount  of  moderately  heated  air.  At  least  thirty 
cnluc  feet  per  minute  is  needed  for  each  occupant  of  the  room.  This 
should  enter  alK)ve  tlie  blackboard  from  a  register  at  least  two  by  three 
f<M*t ;  beiu2r  liirhter  tlian  the  air  of  the  room  it  will  rise  to  the  ceiling  and 
(lis|)orse  over  th<'  entire  room,  and  make  its  exit  at  the  foul  air  duct 

'I'here  should  be  two  fresli  air  shafts  for  each  furnace.  These  should 
i'oiiie  from  opposite  directions  and  be  supplied  \yith  **shut-off,"  so  that 
the  one  may  he  used  which  irives  the  best  results  for  the  wind  prevailing 
at  the  time.  If  there  is  but  one  du<'t  and  a  strong  wind  is  blowing  into 
it.  so  L^reat  is  the  drauLiht  forced  throuirh  the  heating  apparatus  that 
cold  air  will  be  furnished  to  the  rooms.  1-iut  if  there  are  two  ducts. 
open  tlic  one  away  from  the  wind,  a  sutlfici^'ut  quantity  of  warni  air 
will  he  supplied. 

The  ditference  in  weiLrht  l)etwccn  warm  air  and  cold  air  will  generalb' 
irivc  enoniih  ventilation  with  su<'li  a  furna<-e.  Yet  there  will  always  1>^ 
some  days  wIkmi  direction  of  wind,  or  other  causes,  will  interfere  with 
air  <*urrents.  For  sneh  oecnsions  a  fan  (plenum  system)  should  ^ 
used  to  drive  the  air.  Tliis  fan  can  be  run  by  an  electric  motor  at  sniJ^ll 
•  •ost.  It  will  as  ofien  be  needed  in  warm  weather  as  in  cold.  In  h^^^ 
weatlier  tlie  air  in  the  schoolroom  is  a)»onl  the  same  weisfht  as  that  out- 
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le,  so  that  little  change  will  take  place  on  account  of  gravity.  If 
ere  is  a  good  breeze,  ventilating  will  be  effected  by  doors  and  windows, 
t  on  a  still  day  the  air  in  crowded  rooms  will  become  very  impure, 
en  with  all  the  windows  open.  On  such  days  the  fan  will  force  a 
aught.  If  the  fresh  air  room  in  the  basement  is  divided  by  a  biurlap 
reen,  kept  moist  by  a  perforated  water  pipe,  the  air  drawn  through 
is  by  the  fan  will  be  cooled,  moistened,  and  freed  from  dust.  The 
oms  will  thus  be  supplied  with  air  several  degrees  lower  in  tempera- 
re  than  that  outside. 

The  cloakrooms  need  ventilating  as  well  as  warming.  Damp  wraps 
ould  be  dried  and  the  odors  from  them  carried  out  of  the  building, 
alls  should  be  warmed  from  registers  in  the  floor,  so  that  children, 
pecially  girls,  may  dry  damp  feet  or  clothing. 

The  light  should  be  from  the  left  of  the  children  and  from  the  long 
le  of  the  room.    If  on  dark  days  still  more  light  is  needed,  it  should 

admitted  from  the  rear.  Windows  should  extend  as  nearly  as 
ssible  to  the  ceiling,  and  window  area  should  be  one  fifth  the  floor 
ace.  In  your  climate,  canvas  awnings  should  be  put  on  all  windows 
cing  east,  south  and  west.  They  shut  out  the  glare  of  the  sun,  but 
rmit  windows  to  be  opened  so  as  to  get  the  benefit  of  the  breeze  that 
ly  be  blowing.  Inside  blinds,  in  shutting  out  the  glare  of  the  sun, 
ut  out  too  much  light ;  at  the  same  time  prevent  ventilation  by  open 
ndows.  Windows  should  be  supplied  with  translucent  shades,  run- 
Dg  up  and  down  from  about  one  third  the  height  of  the  window.  The 
ade,  thus  divided,  permits  the  lower  portion  to  be  pulled  down  so  as 

moderate  the  light  for  those  near  the  window,  while  those  sitting 
rther  off  get  sufficient  light  from  the  upper  portion  of  the  window, 
indow  shades  should  never  be  drawn  past  an  opening  of  the  window, 

the  wind  soon  whips  the  shade  to  pieces.    Translucent  shades  should 

light  green.  Windows  are  sometimes  put  into  a  building  for  the 
chitectural  effect  which  are  not  ordinarily  needed  for  lighting.  Such 
ndows  should  be  provided  with  heavy  opaque  shades,  and  draped 
th  heavy  cloth  curtains,  thus  shutting  out  all  the  light.  On  a  few  very 
.rk  days,  such  windows  may  be  needed  for  the  lighting  of  the  school- 
om.  In  the  sketches  here  given  the  barred  windows  are  to  be  so 
rkened. 
WaUs  should  never  be  pure  white,  but  of  a  lipfht  shade  of  gray,  blue. 

green,  rough  finish  is  better  than  smooth.  Wood  work  should  not  be 
mished,  as  reflection  from  such  surface  is  nearly  as  })ad  on  the  eyes 

strong  light  from  windows.  School  desks,  also,  should  have  a  dead 
lish. 

I  should  recommend  the  assembly  room  for  a  small  high  school.  lu 
is  room  each  pupil  has  a  separate  desk  where  he  keeps  his  hooks  and 
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does  his  studying.    From  this  room  classes  are  sent  out  to  smaller  roosu 
for  recitations.    At  the  close  of  recitation  they  again  return  to  the 
assembly  room.    This  passing  of  classes  gives  a  little  relaxation  and  fti 
them  for  taking  up  the  next  work.     If  a  school  is  arranged  on  the 
assembly  room  plan  the  classrooms  may  be  rather  small,  as  they  are 
needed  for  recitations  only.    They  should,  however,  be  provided  with 
desks,  as  written  work  is  often  an  essential.    An  assembly  room  is  par- 
ticularly important  in  the  management  of  the  school.     Here  the  prin- 
cipal may  talk  to  all  at  once,  arouse  in  them  a  proper  pride  in  their 
school,  and  develop  the  esprit  de  corps,  which  is  the  most  important 
factor  in  government.     The  morning  exercises,  consisting  of  singing, 
remarks  by  the  principal,  or  reading  of  some  choice  selection  of  litera- 
ture, puts  the  pupils  in  proper  spirit  for  the  day's  work.    All  general 
exercises,  such  as  lectures,  rhetoricals,  and  debates,  will  be  conducted 
in  the  assembly  room.    With  a  school  of  four  or  more  teachers,  the  pro- 
gram may  be  so  arranged  that  one  will  always  have  a  vacant  period  to 
take  charge  of  study  in  the  assembly  room.    With  fewer  teachers  some 
of  the  smaller  classes  will  be  heard  in  the  assembly  room.    As  far  as 
possible,  however,  this  room  should  be  quiet  for  study.    A  room  forty 
by  fifty-five  feet  will  be  sufficient  to  seat  one  hundred  and  sixty  pnpik 
and  leave  space  for  reference  table  and  book  shelves.    Here  should  be 
kept  all  that  portion  of  the  library  which  the  pupils  will  consult  during 
school  hours.     These  books  are  then  used  only  under  the  eye  of  the 
teacher.    The  assembly  room  should  be  fifteen  to  twenty  feet  high  and 
face  the  north,  as  this  gives  the  best  light  for  study.    The  windows  in 
this  room  should  extend  to  the  ceiling,  as  the  high  light  carries  farthest. 
It  is  doubtful  if  an  assembly  room  can  be  successfully  used  for  study 
in  a  large  high  school.    Such  room,  however,  may  be  compactly  seated 
and  used  for  those  occasions  when  it  is  desirable  to  bring  the  whol® 
school  toprether  in  a  body. 

The  recitation  rooms  should  be  so  placed  as  to  consume  the  least  tim^ 
in  the  passin^r  of  classes.  For  hygienic  reasons,  as  well  as  for  econora?' 
of  time,  it  is  best  to  have  the  assembly  room  and  recitation  rooms  on  th^ 
same  floor.  The  walls  between  the  rooms  should  be  so  deadened  as  t^> 
prevent  the  passing  of  sound.  There  should  be  abundance  of  black- 
board in  the  classrooms,  and  windows  so  grouped  as  not  to  wast^^ 
bla<'kboard  space.  Stone  slate  makes  the  best  blackboards,  requires  n^ 
repair,  improves  with  each  year  of  use.  will  last  as  long  as  the  brie  Is 
wall,  and  casts  but  little  more  than  imitations.  It  should  have  uni' 
formly  smooth  surface,  and  be  not  less  than  three  eighths  of  an  inch  i^ 
thick  ne,ss. 

The  lal)ora1()ries  may  be  in  the  basement  or  in  a  small  building  ou^' 
side,  connected  to  the  main  building  by  a  covered  walk.     There  is  p^^' 
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»  danger  of  fire  if  the  chemistry  laboratory  is  outside  the  main 
?.  This  danger  is,  however,  largely  removed  if  the  laboratory 
aent  or  bitumen  floor,  and  the  gas  for  the  laboratory  is  so 
d  that  it  can  be  shut  off  at  the  close  of  each  day's  work.  The 
danger  of  fire  here  is  that  the  blue  flame  of  the  Bunsen  burner 
r  overlooked  and  a  jet  may  be  left  burning,  in  time  heating  the 
melting  off  the  rubber  tube,  and  then  setting  fire  to  adjacent 
rork.  The  laboratories  should  be  large  and  tables  arranged 
the  sides  next  the  windows.    The  chemical  laboratory  should 


Suergested  floor  plan  for  high  school  of  160  pupils. 


ised  seats  for  recitation  purposes,  and  a  supply  room.  A  dark 
a  great  convenience.  Each  two  students  should  be  provided 
iter,  and  a  small  ventilating  hood.  In  addition  there  should  be 
ventilating  hood  under  wliich  to  perform  experiments  producing 
fumes.  The  physical  laboratory  should  be  supplied  with  water 
.  The  lecture  room  should  have  raised  seats  facing  the  teacher's 
:ration  table,  and  contain  cases  of  apparatus  not  used  in  the 
►ry.  This  room  should  have  solid  inside  blinds,  or  very  heavy 
so  that  it  may  be  darkened.  It  should  be  provided  with  gas, 
lid  electricity.  There  should  be  blackboards  in  the  lecture  room 
mical  laboratory. 
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With  good  sewer  system  the  closets  may  be  in  the  basement  of  tbe 
building.  The  vault  of  the  closet  should  be  ventilated  with  a  down 
draught,  and  the  upper  part  of  the  vault  connected  with  a  flue  contain- 
ing a  small  heater.  When  there  is  fire  in  the  heater,  all  the  odors  will 
be  drawn  up  the  flue.  The  vault  should  be  made  of  cement,  and  either 
self -flushing,  or  be  flushed  noon  and  night  by  the  janitor. 

The  central  portion  of  the  building  being  higher  than  the  wings,  will 
admit  of  two  good  rooms  being  built  above  the  o£Sce,  library  and  ball 
The  inner  hall  is  lighted  by  a  skylight.  This  building  will  accommodate 
one  hundred  and  sixty  pupils  and  five  or  six  teachers.    In  a  small  high 
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Siippested  basenicnl  plan  for  high  school  of  160  pupils. 

sr'lmol  clicinistrx'  jind  physics  may  he  taujrlit  to  the  two  upper  classes 
iiltt'i-natr  years.  IMau  11  is  a  much  smaller  hi^h  school,  all  on  cue  floor. 
Tliei'c  is  l)ut  one  lahoratory,  and  chemistry  and  physics  should  alternate. 
Tliis  laiildinL^  may  Ix'  lieated  i)y  jacketed  or  ventilating  stoves.  Plan  H 
will  accr)mmodate  one*  liundred  students  and  three  or  four  teachers. 
An  additional  classroom  would  he  secured  by  havinj?  a  separate  IniiW- 
inir  for  tlie  hihoratory. 

In  calling:  for  ])lans.  issue  full  instructions  to  architects,  telling  what 
size  and  arraujL'^'ment  of  rooms  will  he  recjuired.  the  material  for  con- 
struction, the  site  of  the  huildint;,  cost,  manner  in  which  plans  are  to 
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be  prepared,  and  all  necessary  information  in  regard  to  heat,  light,  and 
ventilation. 
A  schoolhouse  should  be  planned  from  within,  out ;  not  from  without, 


Front  elevation  for  high  school  for  160  pupils. 


FLOOR  PLAN. 

Plan-  m. 


Suggested  floor  plan  for  small  high  school  of  lOO  pupils. 

in.  Inside,  the  building  should  be  arr«iii|red  for  school  ui^i  and  school 
hygiene.  Outside,  it  should  please  the  eye  by  good  proportions,  and 
not  offend  the  taste  by  extravagant  and  superfluous  ornamentation. 
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THE  OUTDOOR  GYMNASIUM. 

The  right  phice  for  a  jOfymnasium  is  out  of  doors.    There  are  great 
possibilities  in  this  direction  in  C^alifornia.    This  picture  shows  a  class 
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CONSOLIDATION  Or  SCHOOLS  AS  A  MEANS  Of  SECURING 
BEHER  SCHOOL  BUILDINGS. 

An  original  article,  prepared  for  this  use  by  Prof.  Ellwood  P.  Cubberley,  of  Stanford 
University. 

(.■losely  related  to  any  efVort  to  improve  rural  and  village  school 
arehitecture  is  the  problem  of  the  consolidation  of  schools  in  order  to 
secure  larger  schools  and  more  effective  instruction  and  supervision. 
Rural  school  architecture  is  only  a  part  of  a  lar*rcr  problem, — that  of 
improving  the  rural  school  itself  and  of  improvinir  the  conditions  under 


which  rural  school  woi-k  is  done.  Tht-  past  forty  years  have  seen 
wonderful  chan.jres  in  American  education,  and  in  these  changes  Ww 
rural  school  has  bc(»n  left  far  l)ehind.  In  the  cities  the  concentration  of 
^%•ealth  has  made  it  possible  and  the  eonrentmtion  of  population  has 
made  it  necessary  that  a  class  of  s.  Imols  sIkmiM  be  developed  capable  of 
meeting  greater  exig(;in*ies  and  jnon-  advani-i-d  needs  than  those  in  th«- 
country.  It  has  accordin«j:ly  happeneil  that  the  cities  have  provided 
better  and  more  liberally  for  tlieir  silmols.  They  have  Iniilt  larixer  and 
better  school  buildinsjfs.  paid  sabiries  tliat  would  draw  the  l)est  tearher^ 
from  the  surroundinir  distrit-ls.  developed  supervision  and  paid  libcrall\ 
for  it,  organized  hisrh  sehools.  j)rovi(liMl  equipment  for  labdratory 
instruction,  organized  kindernartfus.  jidded  manual  traininjr.  cookini^, 
8 — SA 
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drawing  and  nature  study,  and  provided  for  the  supervision  of  the 
instruction  in  these  subjects,  and  done  many  other  things  which  have 
made  city  schools  attractive  to  parents  who  are  solicitous  as  to  the  edu- 
cation of  their  children.  Cities  of  ten  to  fifteen  thousand  inhabitantB 
have  made  similar  progress,  and  even  the  village  has  a  graded  school 
and  often  a  high  school,  good  teachers,  a  system  of  supervision,  teaching 
equipment,  a  course  of  study  which  includes  some  of  the  special 
branches,  and  a  social  spirit  pervading  the  school  which  is  of  fine  quality 
and  of  the  first  importance  in  the  education  of  children. 

The  country  school,  on  the  contrary,  is  little  ahead  of  where  it  was 
forty  years  ago.  In  many  states  it  has  been  graded,  to  be  sure,  and 
uniform  text-books  and  a  uniform  course  of  study  have  been  introduced. 


School  wagon  iiunii-  l-y  tin'   I  i-li.lii  Wiiwuii   Wrnks  nt  Delphi.  Indiana.     These  wa^"' 
cost  from  one  to  two  hundred  dollars. 

Willi  tlie  better  preparation  of  the  teaeliers  in  general  the  quality  of 
tilt;  fount ry  teacher  has  been  improved.  But,  even  in  our  own  State, 
where  wt*  pay  good  salaries,  (comparatively  speaking,  and  where  we  have, 
thanks  to  a  wise  law,  i)roi)al)ly  the  best  rural  sehools  in  the  Uuiteii 
Stati's,--even  here  \m'  must  admit  that,  except  in  a  few  instances,  the 
••oiinii'v  ^duiol  is  ))o.»r-  rompart'd  willi  a  Lrood  town  school,  and  this  d^f 
to  ils  niniici-niis  ••i;i>'>,cs.  \\<  ovi'rlninlciicd  program,  its  lack  of  e'lnipnient. 
it.s  laclc  «)!'  any  adc«pia1e  supervision,  aiid.  above  all,  to  its  isolation  ^^^ 
to  the  lack  of  that  stiniulns  that  comes  only  from  numbers.  In  i"^^^ 
sc]j"')ls  the  avf-raire  daily  att(Midan<-e  is  small,  say  fifteen  or  twenty.  T^^ 
cliildn-n  c(mie  from  the  same  loi-ality  and  have  the  same  interests.  *^ 
majority  are  from  the  same  or  related   families.     They  bring  no  tic^' 
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s  to  the  school,  there  is  little  impulse  to  activity  of  any  kind,  and 
)ol  suffers  from  lack  of  new  ideas  and  impulses  to  action.  What 
)ol  is  it  is  because  of  the  teacher  and  in  spite  of  its  limitations. 
Favored  states  the  country  school,  lacking  financial  support,  is  in 
pitiable  condition.  No  wonder  parents  are  willing  to  live  by 
ineous  day  labor  in  a  town  or  city  rather  than  on  the  farm  in 
lat  their  children  may  have  the  advantajjes  of  a  better  education. 


Typical  one- teacher  school. 


Typical  one- teacher  school.  Such  schools  suffer  from 
Isolation,  lack  of  numbers,  lack  of  enthusiasm,  and  lack 
of  impulses  to  action. 

11  probably  always  be  true  that  the  city  will  attract  the  ablest 
lich  a  community  produces.  The  prizas  worth  working  for  are 
;here, — are  much  more  worthy  of  the  energy  of  a  man  who  feels 
himself  the  ability  to  do  and  to  master  large  things.  The  oppor- 
,  too,  are  greater  for  the  man  of  ability,  l\\o\v^\v  W^  ^\x\y%^^ 
tence  is  much  more  fierce.    But,  wlaWe  lYve  Iowti  ^xi^  ^\^.^  ^^'^  ^^ 
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the  best  places  for  men  of  brains  and  energ>%  they  are  not  the  best  places 
in  which  to  educate  the  great  majority  of  the  children  of  a  fnture 
generation  of  onr  people,  and  the  premium  ought  not  to  be  on  that  side, 
as  it  is  now.  Whatever  can  be  done  legitimately  should  be  done  to 
encourage  people  to  remain  in  the  country. 

The  last  decade  has  witnessed  the  introduction  of  many  new  things 
which  have  tended  to  make  country  life  more  attractive.    Rural  jjostal 


Wagron  used  in  Sprlngfleld  Township,  GLark  County.  •  Ohio, 
for  transporting  children  to  school.  Good  weather  dress. 
Route  of  this  wagon,  6  miles:  tinne,  1  hour  10  minutes: 
capacity,  28:  transport.  18.  The  township  owns  the  wagon, 
which  was  built  for  the  township  by  the  National  Wagon 
Works,  Chilllfothe.  Ohio.  Cost  for  transportation.  $1.6«  2-:\ 
j>er  day. 


TIm-    SMrru-    wjimMi    m    sinriiis-    weath* 


routes,  daily  ruriil  j)iJi)ir  routes,  the  jifeiieral  introduction  of  the  bicycle. 
Nuburban  trolley  lines,  lines  traversin*;  the  country  carrying  cheap 
rlectrc  liirht  and  powrr,  harbed-wire  telephones,  rural  delivery  routes 
of  many  kinds,  brincrinfr  to  the  homes  of  the  rural  residents  the  products 
of  hundreds  of  h»i)or-savinL!:  machines. — these  any  many  other  thine? 
have  tended  to  make  country  life  more  desirable  and  to  free  the  farmer 
from  much  of  the  drnd^^rery  of  life.  Even  a  few  of  these  comforts  and 
conveniences  have  made  their  way  into  coninumities  somewhat  sparsely 
settled  and  somewhat  remote  from  centers  of  civilization. 
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But,  despite  all  of  these  changes,  the  little  country  school  continues 
about  as  it  used  to  be.  Ai;^  attempt  has  been  made  to  enrich  the  course 
of  study,  but  this  has  only  increased  the  burdens  of  the  teacher  and 
decreased  the  time  given  to  the  individual  classes.  The  schools  have 
been  graded  and  the  uniform  examination  introduced  as  a  test  of  efS- 
ciency,  but  this  has  too  often  served  as  a  temptation  to  the  teacher  to 
neglect  the  younger  children  for  the  sake  of  the  older  ones. 

Whenever  the  number  of  children  has  risen  to  a  number  sufScient  to 
make  possible  the  employment  of  two  teachers  the  desire  to  have  **a 
school  close  to  home"  has  led  to  the  division  of  the  district  into  two. 

The  quality  of  the  teacher  has  been  improved,  but  even  the  best 
of  teachers  can  make  little  progress  against  such  tremendous  odds,  and 
the  good  teachers  leave  at  the  first  opportunity.  Under  present  condi- 
tions the  country  school  realizes  but  a  small  per  cent  of  its  possibilities. 

In  regioiis  where  it  is  possible  to  change  this  condition  there  is  no 
longer  any  excuse  for  failure  to  do  so.  The  remedy  is  to  concentrate  a 
number  of  these  small,  scattered,  inefficient  schools  into  a  three  or  four 
room  union  school,  provide  a  good  principal,  good  teachers,  and  trans- 
port the  children  from  their  homes  each  morning  and  to  their  homes 
each  night,  paying  the  expense  for  transportation  out  of  the  district 
funds.  The  remedy  is  neither  new  nor  untried.  One  half  of  the  states 
of  the  Union  already  have  such  a  permissive  law.  In  Massachusetts. 
Connecticut,  Ohio,  Indiana,  Wis(»onsin.  and  Iowa  the  plan  has  been  tried 
for  some  time  with  great  success.  The  plan,  in  brief,  is  as  follows: 
Two,  three,  four,  five  or  more  existing  school  districts,  acting  on  the 
advice  of  the  county  superintendent,  a  teacher,  or  a  group  of  residents, 
vote  to  unite  their  schools  into  a  union  school.  A  three  or  four-room 
schoolhouse.  built  on  modem  lines  and  well  heated,  lighted  and  venti- 
lated, is  erected  at  a  central  location.  The  old  schoolhouses  and  sites  are 
disposed  of.  Arrangements  are  made  for  the  transportation  of  all 
children  living  at  a  distance.  One  of  the  teachers  is  usually  a  person 
of  some  experience,  often  a  man,  and  is  designated  as  supervising  prin- 
cipal. Often  three  or  four  of  these  union  schools  unite  in  employing  a 
siiperintendent.  who  devotes  such  time  to  each  scliool  as  may  seem 
necessary,  and  is  paid  in  proportion  })y  each  union.  In  a  number  of 
places  the  stimulus  to  better  schools  has  ])een  such  that  the  same  unions 
which  have  united  to  employ  a  superintendent  have  united  to  form  a 
union  high  school,  thus  providing  higher  education  for  all  the  children 
of  the  region.  The  result  has  been  the  perfecting  of  a  city  school  system 
in  the. country,  consisting  of  a  high  school,  graded  elementary  schools, 
superintendent,  principals,  teaehoi's,  and  janitors.  Instead  of  a  city 
school  system  on  a  small  area  it  is  a  city  spread  out, — a  city  on  a  large 
scale.    The  graded  schools  of  the  small  towns  (»f  the  Santa  Clara  and  the 
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San  Gabriel  valleys,  with  their  well  arranged  and  often  artistic  school- 
houses,  their  supervising  principal,  their  graded  school  i^ystem,  and 
their  favorable  school  conditions,  are  types  of  the  schools  which  might 
be  formed  here  and  there  in  each  of  the  valleys  of  the  State  by  the  union 
of  a  number  of  adjoining  rural  schools ;  while  the  school  system  of  that 
large  area  known  as  the  city  of  Riverside,  with  its  scattered  elementary 
schools,  its  central  high  school,  and  its  city  superintendent,  with  an  area 
to  supervise  almost  as  large  as  an  Eastern  county,  is  a  type  of  what 
might  be  developed  in  twenty  or  thirty  different  rural  districts  in  this 
State. 

Of  course  such  unions  can  not  be  formed  everywhere.  Schools  in 
mountain  districts,  or  where  the  roads  are  impassable,  or  where  the 
population  is  very  sparse,  can  not  well  be  united.  These  will  have  to 
remain  about  as  they  are  until  conditions  change.  But  in  all  the  valleys 
there  are  certain  natural  concentrating  centers,  and  what  is  needed  is 
the  formation  of  a  few  of  these  unions  so  that  they  may  demonstrate 
their  efficiency  to  the  people  of  the  county  and  to  the  school  men  of  the 
State.  The  future  will  then  take  care  of  itself.  If  the  present  law  is 
too  cumbersome  and  too  difficult  to  put  into  operation,  which  I  am 
inclined  to  believe  it  is,  then  let  us  revise  and  simplify  it  so  as  to  make 
it  workable.  Cooperation  of  communities  for  greater  effectiveness  is 
the  central  principle,  and  the  advantages  are  those  which  come  froiaa 
organized  cooperation.  The  new  element  which  makes  this  cooperation 
possible  is  transportation, — the  carrying  of  the  child  to  the  school. 
This  is  only  an  old  idea  in  a  new  form.  For  sixty  years  we  have  main>- 
tained  that  it  is  the  duty  of  the  State  to  provide  each  child  with  the 
opportunity  to  secure  an  education.  In  doing  this  we  have  carried  the 
school  to  the  child.  This  has  led  to  the  division  of  districts  and  the 
multiplication  of  small  schools  and  poor  schoolhouses.  Such  schools 
have  been  found  to  be  expensive  and  inefficient.  We  now  propose  to 
reverse  the  principle  and  carry  the  child  to  the  school, — even,  more,  to 
carry  the  child  some  distance  to  a  much  better  school.  While  doing 
this  we  will  save  him  the  exhaustion  of  a  long  walk,  protect  his  health, 
eliminate  tardiness,  increase  his  attendance  at  school,  and  provide  him 
with  better  school  facilities  and  a  better  school  building  in  which  to  go 
to  school. 

Now  what  are  some  of  the  advantages  of  and  objections  to  such  a  plan. 
The  first  and  most  important  point  in  its  favor  is  that  such  concentration 
means  better  schools.  Fewer  teachers  will  be  needed,  but  better  ones 
will  be  demanded  and  can  })e  retained.  The  union  school  will  be  such 
as  to  offer  many  inducements  to  good  teachers.  With  two  or  three 
grades  to  a  room  far  better  teaching  can  be  done  than  with  eight  or 
nine.    Primary  children  need  not  be  neglected  that  older  ones  may  be 
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prepared  for  the  annual  examination.  Due  to  the  larger  number  of 
pupils  in  each  grade,  there  will  be  present  in  the  recitation  work  that 
stimulus  that  comes  only  from  numbers.  Due  to  the  large  number  of 
pupils  in  the  school  as  a  whole  and  the  new  interests  which  this  larger 
number  will  bring,  there  will  be  a  social  spirit  present  on  the  play- 
ground and  in  the  school  which  will  contribute  greatly  to  the  value;  of 
the  education  given.  Due  to  the  presence  of  a  number  of  teachers  in 
the  school  there  will  be  a  professional  enthusiasm  which  is  almost 
unknown  to  the  isolated  country  school  to-day.  Finally,  due  to  the 
presence  of  the  supervising  principal  and  eventually  an  eflfective  rural 
superintendent,  there  will  be  a  close  and  a  careful  supervision  of  the 
work  which  will  be  most  valuable  for  all. 

A  second  advantage  will  be  a  partial  equalization  of  opportunities  and 
advantages  as  between  the  boy  in  the  city  and  the  boy  in  the  country 
by  bringing  an  approach  to  a  well  organized  city  school  within  reach  of 
the  boy  on  the  farm.  The  division  of  labor  in  such  a  school  will  make 
possible  the  introduction  of  lines  of  special  work  which  will  make  the 
instruction  more  suited  to  the  needs  of  the  country  child.  This,  in  con- 
nection with  the  other  improvements  in  rural  life  which  I  have  previ- 
ously mentioned,  will  do  much  toward  making  the  country  a  more 
desirable  place  in  which  to  live. 

A  third  advantage  is  that  such  a  combination  of  schools  for  greater 
effectiveness  is  also  cheaper,  though  this  of  course  can  not  be  made  a 
chief  argument  for  the  union.  The  experience  of  every  Eastern  state 
has  been  that,  in  general,  a  better  quality  of  education  and  a  longer 
term  of  .school,  as  well  as  transportation,  can  be  provided  at  no  greater 
expense  than  the  aggregate  cost  of  maintenance  of  a  number  of  separate, 
inefficient  schools.  In  many  unions  a  decided  saving  has  been  effected, 
even  after  providing  a  better  school.  But  let  me  repeat  that  greater 
efficiency,  not  saving  in  money,  is  the  real  argument  for  the  union. 

Another  great  advantage  of  the  plan  is  the  greatly  increased  interest 
taken  in  the  school  by  the  people  of  the  union  district.  The  larger  and 
better  school  develops  a  broader  and  a  better  educational  spirit.  More 
interest  is  taken  in  the  larger  school,  better  men  are  selected  as  trustees, 
and  the  attitude  of  the  community  toward  it  is  changed.  The  school 
becomes  a  matter  of  community  pride,  instead  of  community  indiffer- 
ence. The  testimony  on  this  point  is  almost  universal.  The  oft  repeated 
question  of  how  to  improve  the  school  trustee  may  receive  a  partial 
answer  here. 

In  districts  where  the  plan  has  not  been  tried  it  is  often  bitterly 
opposed,  while  districts  which  have  given  the  plan  a  fair  trial  are  strong 
in  its  support.  In  Massachusetts,  Connecticut,  Ohio,  and  Illinois  the 
most  vigorous  opponents  of  the  plan  at  the  time  of  its  introduction  are 
Qow  often  among  its  strongest  supporters. 
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Let  us  consider  a  few  of  the  objections  advanced.  It  is  argued  that 
the  plan  is  impracticable;  the  experience  of  a  dozen  states  disproves 
this.  Some  parents  dislike  to  send  children  **so  far  away  from  home," 
but  what  difference  does  it  make  whether  the  distance  is  one  mile  or  five 
miles,  if  the  children  are  well  cared  for  ?  The  ride  is  objected  to  by  some, 
but  is  it  not  better  to  take  the  child  from  his  door  and  deliver  him  at  the 
schoolhouse  in  the  morning  and  return  him  each  night,  safe,  protects 
from  the  wind  and  rain,  and  with  dry  feet  and  clothes,  than  to  have 
him  walk  a  mile  each  way  and  miss  scjiool  whenever  the  weather  is  badf 
The  argument  that  the  exercise  is  good  for  him  is  no  argument;  we  all 
know  that  the  country  child  has  more  than  enough  exercise  at  home.  A 
common  argument  against  the  plan  is  that  the  removal  of  the  little  local 
schoolhouse  causes  a  depreciation  of  farm  property  in  the  immediate 
neighborhood,  with  a  corresponding  increase  in  the  value  of  propert}' 
about  the  concentrating  center.  This  is  a  hard  argument  to  answer,  as 
it  appeals  to  local  jealousy  and  touches  the  pocketbook.  Once  get  this 
idea  started  in  the  community  and  it  takes  hard  work  to  eradicate  it. 
Experience  elsewhere,  though,  is  all  on  the  other  side.  A  schoolhouse  on 
the  farm  does  not  necessarily  make  land  valuable.  What  is  wanted  is 
that  the  opportunity  of  attending  a  good  school  be  within  easy  reach  of 
the  cliildren.  and  tlie  better  the  school  which  may  be  attended  the  more 
it  adds  to  the  value  of  the  farm.  A  good  school  six  miles  away  with 
transportation  will  add  more  to  the  value  of  a  farm  than  a  poor  school 
brought  to  within  a  quarter  of  a  mile.  Such,  at  least,  is  the  experience 
of  every  p]asteru  state. 

The  newne.ss  of  the  idea  is  to  many  an  objection.  Many  communities 
think  and  move  slowly.  They  are  those  which  are  (fontent  with  thinjis 
as  they  are.  and  are  willin";  to  live  and  die  without  an  effort  at  improve- 
ment. With  many  there  i.s  a  certain  amount  of  sentiment  connect^ 
with  the  little  old  eountry  sclioolhouse,  and  they  object  to  its  removal 
even  though  they  get  a  better  one.  All  such  people  need  education,  and 
no  amount  of  argument  is  so  etVective  as  a  successful  union  in  an  adjoin- 
inc:  .section.  Tn  nortlit-rn  Ohio  the  fii-st  centralized  schools  were  hard  to 
start,  and  tlie  nioveiiicnt  bcijan  slowly;  now  centralization  is  in  process 
throuj^hout  the  entire  re«4:ii)n. 

The  eountry  sclmoj  ])roi)lcni  of  to-d;j\'  is.  How  to  materially  increa!*c 
the  cfiiciency  of  Ihe  schools  ;nnl  develop  a  better  school  spirit  in  the 
eoinniunity,  without  uniicccss.irily  increasintr  the  cost  of  the  schools. 
Any  increase  in  the  ct^icicncy  of  the  rural  schools  means  an  increase  in 
the  de.sirahility  of  the  countr\'  as  opposed  to  town  or  city  life.  F«»r 
sparsely  settled  or  niouutninous  disti'icts  there  is  as  yet  no  remedy,  bat 
for  the  valley  ivirious  of  our  State  the  remedy  lies  in  centralization  and 
trans] lortat ion.  'J'he  irreat  success  of  \ho  plan  elsewhere  should  warrant 
flio  ft)rn}}iiii)n  of  more  swch  \\\\\o\\  svAwhAs  \\\  CwUfornia. 
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A  few  such  unions  have  been  formed  in  California,  but  the  number 
uld  be  counted  on  the  fingers  of  one  hand.  The  people  seem  to  be 
raid  of  the  idea ;  the  apportionment  of  trustees  has  been  an  obstacle 
ien  it  has  been  proposed  to  unite  ^nth  a  town ;  and  doubts  as  to  the 
^ality  of  such  unions  have  been  raised  by  some.  These  difficulties  are 
irely  local,  are  capable  of  remedy,  and  are  not  inherent  in  the  plan 
lelf .  which  has  been  tried  and  tested.  Our  law  probably  needs  revision 
id  simplification  to  adapt  it  better  to  local  conditions. 
To  illustrate  the  possibilities  of  such  a  union  of  districts  I  reproduce 
drawing  and  some  figures  made  for  a  possible  union  in  Riverside 
>unty,  and  published  in  1903.  The  figures  as  to  funds  are  no  longer 
:act,  due  to  changes  in  the  apportionment  law  and  in  the  local  school 
nsus,  but  the  amounts  are  sufSciently  accurate  to  illustrate  the  method 
■  calculation  and  to  show  what  might  be  done  in  many  places  in  Cali- 
•mia  by  a  consolidation  of  properly  situated  groups  of  loi'al  schools. 


TYPE  OP  A  POSSreLE  UNION. 

This  illustration  shows  a  group  of  four  districts  suitably  situated  for 
>nsolidation.  The  region  is  comparatively  flat  and  level,  and  the 
hooLs  are  only  about  three  miles  apart.  Winchester  is  a  natural  con- 
ntrating  center.  The  appended  table  shows  the  financial  status  of  tlie 
hools  as  they  were  at  the  time  the  calculation  was  made. 


Itkm.-. 


liool  census 
>tal  enrollment 


Benedict. 


rerage  daily  attendance I 

iugth  of  term I     8  mo». 


13 
11 
.5 


J 


I 


Winches- 
ter. 


21 

19 

18 

8  mos. 


Hamiony.    Helvetia. 


;>portionment  on  census  [1003]  I  $400  00  I  $r>00  00 
;>portionment  on  average  daily  i  I 

attendance    75  00  I     180  00 


Total  upportioiuiioiit    j  $475  00 

iachers'  salaries  per  numth...:     $50  00 


I- 


sachers*  salaries  p«»r  y»'nr =  $400  00 

brary  fund  I       10  00 

»i;>airB,  census,  fuel,  etc |       65  00 


$r>80  00 


$.''»5  00 


$440  00 
15  00 
50  00 


10 

23 

14.5 

8  mos. 


$400  UO 
145  00 


24 

24 

16 

S  mos. 


$5iM>  00 
160  00 


•  I- 


Totals. 


II 
77 

56 


$1,800  00 
560  00 


I  $&45  4)0  :   mV)  (K)  I  $2,360  00 
~$55~(K)  !~$50  00  1    TTT 


Total  exi>pii«^  for  vear :  $475  (K)     $.')^»r)  00 

1       ! 


$440  CM)  I  $400  00  I  $1,6S0  (H) 
10  00  I  15  00  I  50  00 
95  00  I  161  00  I   371  00 


$54.">  00  '  $.^)7iJ  00  1  .S2.101  0<» 


If  these  four  schools  \vert»  to  unite  to  form  a  union  a  i^reat  e(*onomy 
»uld  be  effected,  as  well  as  a  great  iuorea.se  in  the  efficiency  of  the  school 
icured.  The  school  could  be  manaGred  with  two  teachers  if  confined 
»  the  primary  and  grammar  grades  only,  but  as  there  is  no  financial 
^ason  why  this  need  be  done,  it  would  be  l)est  to  put  in  as  a-  third 
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teacher  a  strong  person  who  could  act  as  principal  of  the  school  and 
teach  some  ninth  and  tenth  grade  work  to  those  boys  and  girls  who  want 
to  go  farther  than  the  grammar  grades.  Such  a  school  ought  to  do  the 
first  year  of  high-school  work  well,  sending  the  pupils  on  to  the  larger 
central  high  schools  for  further  work.  With  three  teachers,  one  teacher 
would  teach  the  first,  second  and  third  grades;  another  would  teach  the 
fourth,  fifth,  and  sixth  grades ;  and  the  principal  would  teach  all  grades 
from  the  seventh  up.    This  would  permit  a  degree  of  specialization  in 


Sc«]«  of  MUes 
12         3 


— =^  Wagon  Ro«da 
^       ScKoo]  Houset 


nii«r«in  SbowlDft  the  CnnwIidatMl  Bebooh  ot 

Townabip,  WinB«b«|(o  Omaty,  Io«». 

TU  flwrvt  br  ih*  I   iti1     lU  Tftr  ■niiitii  iif  ifclMl—rt  <mI 


the  work  which  would  be  of  great  benefit  to  all  the  children  of  the  school. 
Instead  of  schools  of  from  seven  to  eighteen  pupils,  there  would  be  a 
school  of  about  seventy,  with  from  twenty  to  thirty  in  each  room ;  and 
instead  of  classes  of  one  or  two  there  would  be  classes  of  from  six  to  ten. 
The  recitation  periods  could  be  made  three  times  as  long  as  at  present, 
and  the  incrcfwed  interest  in  school  and  the  stimulus  to  action  which 
would  come  from  the  increased  numbers  in  the  school  and  in  each  class 
would  be  an  educational  factor  of  trreat  importance. 

The  better  s(?hool  would  keep  pupils  in  it  longer  than  at  present.  At 
present  ou\y  jibout  two  thirds  of  the  enrollment  is  in  average  daily 
attendance.  AVith  a  strong  union  school  and  transportation  of  pupils 
the  average  dail\'  attendance  ought  to  be  increased  from  56  to  at  least 
70.  This  increase  of  fourteen  in  the  average  daily  attendance  would 
have  meant  an  increase  of  $140  in  income  for  the  union  school. 

Let  us  now  see  wh«t  would  be  the  financial  aspect  of  such  a  union : 
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INCOME. 

Total  apportionment  [1908]   $2360  00 

Increase  for  14  in  average  daily  attendance 140  00 

Total  income  after  consolidation $2,500  00 

EXPENSE. 

One  principal  at  $70.00  for  8  months :^500  00 

Two  teachers  at  $55.00  for  8  months 880  00 

Library  fund  as  at  present 50  00 

Repairs,  censoa,  fuel,  etc. 210  00 

Total  expense  of  maintenance $1,700  00 

liCft  for  transportation  of  pupils $800  00 


Fuur  o'clork  Ht  a  <-onsoliUuted  school. 


After  maintaining  a  far  better  school,  with  better-paid  teache 
l)etter  teaching,  better  supervision,  with  the  first  year  of  high-sch( 
instruction  provided  for  free,  there  still  remains  $800  to  provide  for  t 
transportation  of  the  children.  Three  different  routes  would 
required.  Judging  by  prices  paid  elsewhere,  this  ought  to  be  sufficiei 
though  transportation  is  likely  to  cost  more  the  first  year  than  e^ 
ifterward.  The  distances  are  short,  and  the  maximum  number  to 
^ansported  would  11,  23,  and  24 — a  total  of  58  if  all  enrolled  attends 
[yOBsidering  the  short  distance,  the  good  roads  and  the  dry  climate, 
>ught  to  be  possible  to  get  each  route  contracted  for  at  a  rate  of  $3C 
nonth ;  this  would  be  a  total  of  $720  for  the  year  for  the  three  rout 
rhis  would  leave  a  net  surplus  of  $80  for  other  purpose*^. 
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These  four  districts  are  types  of  many  other  possible  unions  which 
might  be  formed  in  this  State,  with  great  gain  in  the  qualitj-  and 
quantity  of  the  education  provided  for  the  children  of  these  favorably 
situated  districts,  and  with  no  additional  expense  to  the  taxpayers  of 
the  districts. 

The  improvement  in  school  architecture  that  would  result  would  be 
no  small  advantage  of  the  plan.  In  place  of  the  usual  wooden  box,  a 
good,  modern,  well-planned  schoolhouse  would  be  found  at  the  central 
point,  and  the  provision  of  such  a  schoolhouse  would  be  an  important 
element  in  the  oduoation  of  our  children. 

SAMPLK  CONTRACT  FOR  THE  TRANSPORTATION  OP  PUPILS. 
The   following    tample   contract,    bond,    and    rules   for   transporting    pupils  in  an 
Ohio  consolidated  school  will  perhaps  be  of  interest,  since  our  law  now  authortiei 
transportation. 

This  Agrke.mknt  duuIc  by  and  between  the  Board  of  Trustees  of 

party  of  the  first  part,  and   

,  party  of  the  »econfl  part. 

WiTNE>}SETH.  That  Kaid  party  of  the  second  part  agrees  to  transport  the  papib 
to  and  from  district  hereinafter  specified,  for  the  full  school  3*ear,  in  accordance  with 

the  specifications  which  form  a  part  of  this  contract  for  the  sum  of  $ 

payable  bi-monthly,  which  sum  said  party  of  the  first  part  agrees  to  pay  for  service!* 
well  and  tnily  rendered  in  accordance  with  the  specifications  of  this  contract. 

Specifications. 

1.  Said  party  of  tin*  socond  part  aKi'''*'s  to  transport  all  pupils  of 

district to 

1*.  To  furnish  a  good  covered  spring  wa«:on  or  vehicle  which  can  be  closed  or  open 
at  sidfs  and  rnd  as  tin-  woath«»r  roiiuin's.  and  with  sufficient  seating  capacity  to 
accomniodal*'  ibt*  pupils  of  said  district  witliout  crowding.  Conveyance  to  be  accept- 
able to  the  Hoard  of  TnistcM^s. 

:*».  To  turnisli  the  iHM«'ssary  ioIk's  or  blankets  to  keep  the  children  comfortable,  and. 
in  v.Tv  cold  wratlirr.  shall  provide  an  oil  stove  or  soapstones  to  heat  the  interior  of 
the  vehicle. 

4.  To  pinvid*'  a  ;:o()d  learn  of  horses  to  haul  said  vehicle  and  children.  Said  team 
nniNt  b.'  -•■nil.-  ami  not  afraid  of  the  oars,  and  must  be  driven  by  the  contractor  or  n 
yood  irnsiy  jMr.snn  of  adult  a^e.  said  team  and  driver  to  be  acceptable  to  said  BoanI 
of  TihsKn's.  and  said  driver  shall  have  full  control  of  the  children  while  under  hU 
ciiaru'-.  and  siiall  be  responsible  for  their  conduct.  Xo  profane  or  immoral  languftP"- 
iiuarii'linu  or  iniprop»'r  condu<'t  shall  be  allowed  in  the  conveyance. 

').  To  cause  coiiveyaurr  with  pupils  lo  arrive  at  the  schoolhouse  in  

<li'^l^ict   not  •'ailier  than  S:  \Ti  \.  m.,  nor  later  than  S :  r».5  A.  M.    (sun  time). 

r».   To  eolli'ct  jiupils  on  ilie  followjuir  «lesiTil»ed  routo :   


President  of  Boanl. 
Clerk  of  Board. 


P.ONl). 

K\n\\    A  I.I.  >h  N  uv    TiiKsK  TuF^KN  i>  that  we ,  a** 

l.rineij.ai.  and    and   a> 

sur».*ii«'^.  Avr  h«'iil  and  linnly  hound  unio  tln'  l.oanl  of  Trustees  of 

in  the  sum  of  oiw  hundred  dollars,  for  the  paymeni 

of  whirli  \\.'  jointJN   and  sev»'V'.v\\y  \n\v\  ^avynvAw^. 
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The  condition  of  the  above  oblisation  is  thiH:  Thut  the  snid  contractor  has  this 

day  entered  into  above  contract  to  trau8i>ort  i>iii»il8  from 

to  Now,  if  the  said  contractor  shall  well  and  truly 

perform  the  conditions  of  said  contract  on  his  part  to  be  performed,  tht^n  this 
obligation  shall  be  void ;  otherwise  it  shall  remain  in  full  force  and  virtue  in  law. 

Bond  approved  this day  of 190. . .  A.  D. 

Clerk.  Surety. 

President.  Sun»ty. 

Rules  and  Heoulations. 

1.  All  pupils  shall  be  ready  in  the  morning  at  the  usual  tiuu;  for  the  hack  to 
arrive  at  their  respective  homes  or  at  the  place  of  meeting,  if  hack  docs  not  pass  their 
home.  Drivers  shall  reach  said  homes  and  meeting;  places  the  same  time  each  day 
and  shall  not  be  required  to  wait  mor(>  than  two  minutes  for  pupils. 

2.  The  first  to  enter  the  hack  in  tho  morning  shall  bo  seate<l  in  front  and  the 
others  next,  in  the  order  in  which  they  enter,  and  shall  occupy  the  same  places  in 
the  hack  at  night  in  order  that  tlit>re  may  bo  no  confusion  in  ^ntorint;  and  leaving; 
the  hack. 

3.  There  shall  be  no  profane  or  immoral  lan^'ua«;e,  quarreling  or  impr(»iK*r  conduct 
in  the  hack. 

4.  Pupils  shall  not  be  saucy  or  (li8n'si)ectful  to  the  driver  of  the  back  or  those 
whom  they  may  meet  while  riding  in  the  hack. 

5.  The  right  of  pupils  to  ride  in  the  hacks  is  conditioned  on  tbeir  .uoo<l  behavior 
and  the  observance  of  the  abov(>  rules  and  regulations,  and  the  drivers  of  the  hacks 
are  hereby  resjjectively  authorized  and  emjmwered  to  enforce  th«'  same. 

0.  If  any  pupil  persist  in  disobeying  any  of  the  above  rules,  thr  driv«T  shall 
notify  said  impil's  parents  or  guardian  f)f  his  or  her  conduct  and  thf  result  of  the 
same  if  continued,  and  if  the  same  be  not  corrected  at  once  the  driver  shall* thereupon 
forbid  such  disobedient  pupil  the  privilege  of  riding  in  the  hack  until  such  a  time  as 
the  matter  can  be  brought  before  the  Hoard  of  Trustees. 

7.  A  copy  of  these  rules  and  regulatit)ns  shall  be  jwsted  in  enrh  hark  iind  also  in 
the  several  school  buildings  to  which  i)upils  an*  transport(Hl. 

By  order  of  the  Board  of  Trustees  of IHstrirt. 

Adopte<l   


tR  -l1 
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rnt  for  :i  <lass  in  «n..kiiii:  ;il  lli«-  <';aif««vi\Uv  WAnAwAvwv  ^v\a%vn\. 
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THE  SAN  JOSE  HIGH  SCHOOL. 

Prom  City  Su  perm  tea  dent  ALEXANEtre  SntLBKxrFs  of  San  Jose. 

The  San  Josa  High  School  is  constructed  on  the  university  plan.  It 
consists  of  five  separate  and  distinct  bmldings  so  grouped  and  connected 
as  to  form  one  general  whole.  The  Administration  Building,  with  its 
massive  towers,  is  the  central  feature;  on  either  side  are  the  Classical 
and  Science  buildings;  at  the  rear  of  these  are  the  Dom^tie  Science 
and  Manual  Arts  buildings.  They  are  all  of  the  same  type  of  architec- 
ture, with  rough  cement  plaster  exteriors  and  red  tile  roofs,  and  are 
connected  by  three  cloisters.  One  of  these  runs  through  the  towers 
between  the  east  and  west  entrances  and  is  crossed  by  the  other  two. 


Siill      J  I '.St       1  )  iF:,J 


which  extend  t'rum  the  Classical  and  Science  buildings  to  the  rear  eoJ 
of  the  ^roiip.  E^iHi  of  these  two  side  cloisters  lead  to  the  side  eotranca 
of  the  Assi'inbly  Hull  in  the  main  building.  The  east  cloister  also  passes 
an  open  court  riroimd  which  are  located  the  various  departments  of  thf 
Manual  Arts  Buildin^^ 

In  tho  Science  liuihliug  the  first  lioor  contains  the  departments  of 
Biolo^n'  nnil  IMiysiograiihy,  with  their  aqnariiin)  and  bivalve  troagli^ 
herbariinti  cnKt'j<.  winrlows  arranged  with  darkening  curtains,  and  elec* 
trie  conncction.s  for  lantern  work,  and  metrological  recording  instrit 
moots,  foriTiccied  by  cables  with  the  ^veather  vane  on  the  tower,  tbe 
thcrmoincti^r,  bnroiuctcr,  and  rain  gauge.  The  Chemistry  and  Physics 
dcparlniiMits  nre  bicatcd  on  the  second  floor,  where  there  is  also  a  Urge 
science  Iccliire  hall  The  demonstrator's  tables  in  these  three  rooinsarfi 
ctiiiipin^l  wilh  ;vll  the  various  forms  of  electrical  energy,  water,  gas,  and 
cojujircRsed  and  vacuum  air  for  experimental  purposes.  The  students 
chernisiry  t;ibb»s  are  each  pTOvided  with  class  closets  ventilated  by  « 
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lectric  fan  in  the  attic.  The  laboratory  also  contains  one  large  fume 
loset  for  long  time  experiments;  a  large  steam  still  with  a  distilled 
p^ater  reservoir,  and  an  electrical  hot  plate  for  slow  evaporation.  The 
tudents'  physics  tables  are  supplied  with  gas,  compressed  aid  and  elec- 
rical  connection.  In  the  instructor's  laboratory  there  is  an  electric 
ransformer.  The  plate  glass  switch  board  in  the  physics  department 
s  5  by  6  feet  in  size  and  one  inch  thick;  and  has  the  advantage  of 
ihowing  clearly  all  the  electrical  connections  and  apparatus  and  their 
operation. 

The  Manual  Arts  department  has  a  room  thoroughly  equipped  for 
woodworking,  with  benches,  turning  lathes,  a  circular  saw,  a  band  saw, 
I  planer,  and  a  grindstone,  all  operated  by  electric  power.  Another 
*oom  in  this  department  is  being  equipped  for  arts  and  crafts  work. 
Pbe  Domestic  Science  Department  has  a  circular  table  equipped  for 
iwenty-four  students,  and  has  a  kitchen,  pantry,  storeroom,  and  dining- 
•com  atttached.  The  Commercial  Department  is  equipped  with  the 
nofit  modem  furniture  suitable  for  this  class  of  work. 

The  building  has  electric  program  clocks  and  telephones  in  each  room, 
lie  latter  operated  by  a  telephone  exchange.  There  are  shower  baths 
Bor  both  boys  and  girls,  and  a  steel  locker  for  each  student.  The 
IflMmbly  Hall  is  seated  with  opera  chairs  and  will  hold  1,200  students. 


Ffow  the  whole  theory  of  our  schools  is  clianprinjrl     Hore  Is  a  class  ouKaprcd  In  making 
grape  cuttings  at  t\\o  California  Polytechnic  School  in  San  Luis  Obispo. 
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BUILDINGS  FOR  SCHOOLS. 

An  original  article  prepared  for  this  handbook  by  J.  W.  McClynnonds,  the  vettrin 
City  Superintendent  at  Oakland.  The  schools  of  Oakland  under  his  manaoement  havt 
taken  high  rank  annong  the  cities  of  the  State.  It  will  be  of  Interest  to  every  om 
to  read  his  latest  ideas  on  school  buildings,  after  twenty  years  of  activity  In  run- 
ning the  schools  of  a  big  California  city.  The  article  was  prepared  In  1909,  so  that 
it  Is  up  to  date. 

Modern  education  is  more  and  more  recognizing  the  value  of  the 
playground.  Just  liow  many  square  feet  or  rods  should  be  allowed  for 
each  child  is  largely  to  be  determined  by  the  funds  available  and  the 
price  of  the  land.  The  cities  are  more  in  need  of  extensive  grounds  for 
schools  than  is  the  country.  It  is  a  wise  precaution  in  every  center  of 
increasing  population  to  provide  extensive  grounds  for  each  school. 
These  grounds  should  be  selected  carefully  in  reference  to  drainage  and 
with  regard  to  the  points  of  the  compass.  The  school  buildings, 
wherever  possible,  should  be  placed  on  the  west  frontage  of  the  grounds 
so  as  to  place  the  playgrounds  in  the  warm  and  sheltered  section  of  the 
yard.  This  will  give  an  eastern  exposure  to  more  classrooms,  this  being 
especially  desirable  in  the  bay  region. 

In  selecting  grounds  in  thickly  populated  districts,  care  should  be 
taken  that  they  be  removed  from  the  noise  of  lines  of  travel  (noise  being 
one  of  the  greatest  drawbacks  to  successful  school  effort),  and  yet  the 
irrounds  must  be  easy  of  access. 

Building  Mate  rials. — in  my  judgment  only  two  types  of  buildings 
5jhouId  be  consid^ired  for  school  piirpases — one  a  first-class  wooden  struc- 
ture, the  other  a  strictly  class  A  buildincr.  If  the  buildings  are  to  k 
constructed  from  the  proceeds  of  the  sale  of  bonds,  the  type  erected 
should  be  largely  determined  by  the  date  of  maturity  of  the  bond  issue. 
That  is.  if  the  bonds  are  to  run  for  forty  years,  class  A  buildings  should 
be  considered.  It  is  not  honest  to  ])osterity  to  construct  wooden  build- 
in«js  with  the  proceeds  ut'  forty-year  bonds. 

77k  SclKKjlrufnn  I'tiii.  Whether  a  school  building  is  to  contain  one. 
iwn,  or  more  rocnns.  th»*  cJaSvsrnom  unit  should  be  approximately  the 
same  in  each.  TJie  Jensrth  of  a  chissruom  is  determined  by  the  distance 
at  which  ordinary  sized  fiu:ni:es  or  writinjx  on  the  blackboard  may  be 
read  by  the  averai^e  eye.  Th<?  extreme  width  of  the  room  is  determined 
by  the  distance  that  liirht  will  extend  into  the  room.  It  has  been  found 
that  32  feet  is  the  «'Xtrenie  lenirth  of*  tlie  room,  and  with  the  ordinar>' 
height  of  the  ceilinir  12  feet  G  inches.  24  feet  is  the  greatest  width  of 
the  classroom.  The  best  authorities  aj^'ree  that  light  should  enter  the 
schoolroom  from  the  side  at  the  left  of  the  children,  and  as  near  the 
rear  of  the  room  as  passible. 
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There  should  not  be  less  than  one  square  foot  of  glass  surface  for  each 
five  square  feet  of  floor  surface — ^the  glass  at  the  left  of  the  pupils  only 
being  considered  (for  it  may  be  necessary  sometimes,  for  the  sake  of 
outside  appearances  of  the  building,  to  place  the  windows  on  two  sides 
of  the  room ;  but  the  windows  on  the  one  side  should  always  be  darkened 
when  the  room  is  occupied  by  the  pupils) . 

Schoolrooms  should  be  grouped  in  a  building  so  that  the  length  of  the 
room  is  exposed  to  the  light. 

For  a  room  24  by  32,  the  window  space,  exclusive  of  mullions,  should 
be  about  8  feet  by  20  feet.  The  windows  should  be  placed  about  3%  feet 
from  the  floor,  and  should  extend  to  within  4  or  6  inches  of  the  ceiling. 
This  will  give  a  window  8  feet  in  length.  The  windows  should  l?e 
grouped  with  as  narrow  mullions  as  possible  between  them,  and  indeed 
the  mullion  should  be  so  constructed  as  to  throw  as  little  shadow  as 
possible  inside  the  room.  The  glass  should  be  perfectly  clear,  and  should 
be  set  in  large  panes.  The  space  through  which  the  light  comes  should 
be  as  near  the  rear  of  the  room  as  possible — ^say  within  3  feet  of  the 
rear.  The  window  space,  including  the  mullions,  will  occupy  about  22 
feet  of  the  length  of  the  room,  thus  leaving  a  space  of  about  nine  feet 
in  the  front  of  the  room  without  any  window  opening.  This  will  give, 
in  the  front  of  the  room  where  the  teacher  works,  a  restful  light  for  the 
eyes  of  the  pupils. 

The  window  casings  should  be  designed  for  the  purpose  of  hanging 
window  shades.  Each  shade  should  lap  at  least  three  inches  on  the 
window  casings  so  as  to  prevent  any  light  from  entering  when  the  shades 
are  drawn.  In  my  estimation  the  light  is  best  governed  by  translucent 
shades,  two,  placed  about  one  third  of  the  way  up  from  the  bottom, 
being  used  for  each  window. 

The  wood  finish  of  the  room  should  be  plain  and  so  designed  as  to 
catch  the  least  possible  amount  of  dust.  No  unnecessary  woodwork 
should  be  put  in  the  room. 

The  chalk  rail  for  primary  pupils  sliould  ])e  not  less  than  30  inches 
from  the  floor,  and  for  grammar  grade  pupils  not  less  than  36  inches. 

Connected  with  the  classroom  should  be  a  cloakroom  at  least  6  by  24, 
from  which  there  should  be  a  window  open  in  cr  to  the  outside.  The  cloak- 
room should  not  be  connected  directly  with  the  corridors.  Entrance  to 
and  from  the  cloakrooms  should  be  made  through  the  schoolroom.  The 
cloakroom  should  be  placed  as  far  as  possible  back  of  tlie  teacher.  The 
exit  from  the  schoolroom  to  the  corridors  should  be  made  through  a 
door  4  feet  wide,  this  door  being  located  as  near  the  teacher's  desk  as 
possible.  Even  if  it  is  necessary  to  place  the  cloakroom  at  the  rear  of 
the  classroom,  and  it  sometimes  w^ill  be  for  the  sake  of  exterior  effect,  I 
would  insist  that  the  exit  from  the  schoolroom  be  made  at  or  near  the 
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front  of  the  room.    This  will  give  the  teacher  better  control  of  her  class 
at  all  times. 

Blackboards. — ^AU  available  wall  space  should  be  covered  with  black- 
boards at  least  4  feet  in  width,  the  blackboard  back  of  the  teacher's  desk 
being  at  least  6  feet  in  width. 

In  large  school  buildings,  in  order  to  make  the  corridors  light,  the 
space  above  the  blackboard  in  the  corridor  walls  should  be  filled  with 
prism  glass.  For  purposes  of  ventilation  two  large  transoms  should  be 
placed  in  this  glass  at  each  end  of  the  room.  I  think  it  a  serious  mistake 
to  place  glass  in  any  door  connected  with  a  school  building. 

Each  schoolroom  should  be  provided  with  a  teacher's  locker. 
Wherever  possible,  this  locker  should  be  large  enough  to  contain  a  desk, 
and  should  serve  as  a  small  office  for  the  teacher.  In  no  case  should  the 
locker  project  into  the  schoolroom.  Where  a  heating  and  ventilatixig 
apparatus  is  used,  the  air  should  be  taken  into  the  room  at  the  center 
of  the  partition  between  the  cloakroom  and  the  schoolroom,  and  about 
eight  feet  from  the  floor.  Openings,  covered  with  iron  grills,  should  be 
made  in  the  bottom  of  the  doors  leading  to  the  cloakroom,  to  aUow  of 
the  free  exit  of  foul  air.  The  cloakroom  then  becomes  a  part  of  the 
ventilating  system,  the  air  passing  from  the  schoolroom  to  the  cloak- 
room, and  through  the  cloakroom  to  the  outside.  Of  course  the  exit 
from  the  cloakroom  to  the  outside  should  be  at  the  ceiling  of  the  cloak- 
room. 

The  teacher's  desk  should  be  located  in  the  center  of  the  front  wall 
of  the  schoolroom,  or  to  the  left  of  the  center.  Never  to  the  right,  as 
this  would  throw  the  light  of  the  windows  too  much  in  the  eyes  of  the 
pupils. 

We  have  now  given  in  detail  the  schoolroom.  Success  in  planning  a 
school  building  rests  largely  in  the  arrangement  of  these  schoolroom 
units  so  as  to  get  the  best  sunlight  and  air,  and  in  providing  in  the  best 
possible  way  for  the  incoming  and  outgoing  of  the  pupils  with  safety 
and  with  the  greatest  Economy  of  time. 

The  corridors  of  the  schoolroom,  especially  where  rooms  are  to  l^e 
placed  on  either  side,  should  be  at  least  14  feet  wide,  and  should  be  free 
from  obstruction. 

Two  stairways  in  different  parts  of  the  building  should  be  provided 
for  in  two-story  school  buildings,  and  should  the  number  of  pupils 
housed  in  the  upper  story  of  any  school  building  exceed  two  hundred, 
then  an  additional  stairway  should  be  provided  for  each  additional  one 
hundred  pupils. 

In  my  judgment  the  safest  stairway  is  the  one  that  turns  on  a  plat- 
form at  the  center.  The  platform  should  be  at  least  one  and  a  half 
times  the  width  of  the  stairs.  Authorities  somewhat  disagree  in  refer- 
ence to  the  width  of  the  stairs  in  school  buildings.    Personally  I  am 
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a  believer  in  a  good  wide  stairway,  but  a  stairway  over  6  feet  in  width 
should  have  a  handrail  in  the  center.  Every  stairway  lending  from  a 
school  building  should  have  a  handrail  on  either  side.  As  stairways  in 
school  buildings  are  for  the  use  of  children,  care  should  be  taken  that 
no  risers  exceed  5%  inches.  For  economy  in  getting  children  in  and 
out  of  the  building,  it  is  well  to  have  at  least  33'^^  per  cent  more 
stairway  leading  from  the  ground  to  the  first  story  than  from  the  first 
story  to  the  second. 

Doors, — All  doors  should  open  outward  and  should  contain  no  glass. 
Each  door  should  swing  in  its  own  frame.  Locks  for  outside  doors 
should  be  of  a  type  that  can  not  be  locked  from  the  inside,  so  that  every 
door  in  the  school  building  at  all  times  is  free  for  exit. 

In  addition  to  the  regular  classrooms  for  ordinary  school  purposes, 
the  school  building  should  contain  rooms  for  manual  training,  rooms  for 
kindergarten  classes,  an  assembly  room  to  be  used  by  the  pupils,  and  at 
times  for  general  meetings  of  the  neighborhood. 

School  buildings  are  now  becoming  the  centers  of  neighborhood 
activity.  Consequently,  in  each  building  there  should  be  provision  made 
for  a  room  to  be  used  for  neighborhood  meetings  exclusively. 

In  many  cities  a  public  bath  is  considered  an  essential,  and  provision 
is  made  in  the  school  buildings  for  the  same. 

All  lavatory  conveniences  in  school  buildings  are  to  be  used  by 
children,  and  should  be  constructed  with  this  end  in  view.  In  many 
school  buildings  no  thought  has  been  taken  of  the  children,  these  con- 
veniences being  arranged  for  adults. 

Heating  and  Ventilating, — Pure  air  is  an  essential  for  every  school- 
room. It  costs  something  to  provide  pure  air,  but  it  is  not  nearly  so 
expensive  as  it  is  to  attempt  to  educate  and  develop  children  in  rooms 
containing  vitiated  air.  At  least  thirty  cubic  feet  of  air  per  minute 
should  be  provided  for  each  pupil.  This  will  necessitate  the  furnishing 
of  from  1,400  to  1,600  cubic  feet  of  air  per  minute  for  each  classroom. 
This  can  be  done  only  by  the  plenum  system. 

The  cheapest  method  of  regulating  temperature  is  by  an  automatic 
heat  regulation.  There  are  two  or  three  successful  systems  now  in  use. 
The  air  may  be  heated  by  steam,  hot  water,  or  by  air  warmers.  The  air 
warmer  will  be  found  much  more  economical  in  climates  like  that  of 
California. 

Plastered  Walls. — The  walls  and  ceilings  of  school  buildings  should 
be  covered  with  a  smooth  coat  of  hard  plaster,  finished.  No  sand  coat 
finish  should  be  used  in  schoolrooms.  The  hard  wall  coats  should  be 
tinted  to  some  soft  color,  and  being  hard  walls,  it  will  be  possible  to 
wash  these  when  the  next  coat  of  tint  is  necessary- ;  whereas,  with  the 
sand  coat,  the  washing  is  impossible.  For  hygienic  reasons  the  sand 
coat  should  be  condemned. 
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A  PRACTICAL  SCHOOL. 

Till?  Arroyo  Grande  School,  in  San  Luis  Obispo  ("bounty.  ha>  done  ;• 
l-rat'tical  and  interesting  thing.  The  trustees  have  planted  s*)me  fin*- 
walnut  trees  about  the  grounds,  and  these  are  now  in  full  bearing: 
The  windfall  nuts  belong  to  the  children :  but  at  stated  intervals  th*- 
tr«M,'j5  are  shaken   and  the  resulting  product   is  carefully   I'ured  and 
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SAN  JOSE  GRAMMAR  SCHOOLS. 

The  schools  at  San  Jose  are  fine  types  of  modern  school  architecture.  They  are 
built  according  to  a  connprehensive  plan,  and  are  all  new.  having  been  built  since 
19C6.  Trustees  who  have  building  to  do  will  do  well  to  take  a  day  or  two  in  exam- 
ining these  splendid  buildings,  it  is  well  worth  while  to  travel  about  among  some 
of  the  progressive  cities  of  California  before  deciding  upon  your  own  schoolhouse. 
This  picture  and  its  description  Is  from  City  Superintendent  Alexander  Sherriffs. 

San  Jose  has  recently  constructed  four  new  grammar  schools  costint? 
$55,000  each.  The  inside  plan  of  all  the  buildings  is  practically  the 
saiiH.*.    the   exterior   beinir   '*  Mission/*    though    rep  resent  injr   different 
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Mission  types.  Each  school  has  1^1  •.•hissrodms  In-sidrs  an  aNsembly  li.'iU 
seating  600,  a  Manual  Arts  room  and  a  Dome.stic  Seienco  room.  Tlif 
teachers  have  a  room  fitted  up  as  olaborately  as  is  the  principar.s  otVur. 
and  is  provided  with  a  diniiiir  table,  a  kiteheii.  wanirobe.  etc.  The  class- 
rooms are  24  by  30  feet  in  (lim»*risii)us.  jiiid  art-  ]>rc»vi«lcd  with  arlili«-i;il 
slate  blackboard.s.  and.  except  on  tin*  north  side  of  tin-  buildinL^*-.  wiiii 
Venetian  blinds.  The  assembly  hall  and  four  fljissrooms  ran  bo  dark- 
ened, and  are  providi^d  with  «I'..'«tj*i«'  conni'rtii'nN  i\ir  lantern  wori;. 
In  the  seventh  and  eitrhth  uracb^  the  rcM.ms  are  firtf-d  u]»  lor  tlie  sj»ec:;il 
lines  of  deparrm»''ntal  work.     K«»r  pxiimple.  miv  iwt^xw  U  V\Uv»v\  lv^\  \^-ovNs- 
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ing,  one  for  music,  one  for  arithmetic,  and  so  on.  Each  building,  like 
the  High  School,  is  heated  by  hot  air  pumped  in  by  fans,  and  each  room 
is  provided  with  an  automatic  device  which  keeps  the  temperature  at 
68  degrees  all  the  time,  while  not  diminishing  the  amount  of  air.  Fire 
apparatus,  fire  escapes,  and  drinking  fountains  are  also  provided,  and, 
in  all.  the  buildings  are  quite  suitable  for  school  purposes. 


A  HOMELIKE  SCHOOL. 


'I'he  I  lr\  .ml  Srliool. 


Here  is  a  picture  of  a  regular,  uraded  city  school,  the  Bryant  School 
in  Riverside.  But  see  what  a  ''homey"  look  it  has.  It  might  be  the 
handsome  resideuce  of  a  prosperous  business  man  so  far  as  appearance 
goes.  None  of  the  conventional  sehool  earmarks  are  visible.  Notice 
also  that  blank  wall ;  it  is  there  beoause  it  needs  to  be  there.  The  buiM- 
iui^  contains  four  rooms  and  cost  about  $14,000.  "When  it  becomes 
crowded,  wings  will  l>e  added,  separated  from  the  main  building  by 
cloisters. 

There  i^^  a  dan»r»M'  in  crectinir  buildinus  ihal  can  be  readily  doubled  or 
quadrupled  wlion  llie  need  arises:  ilie  danger  of  insufficient  grounds 
an«l  overerowdinir,  A  crenerous  pice**  of  land  becomes  stingv^  and  dis- 
gra'.-eful  wlien  wc  put  f<»ur  liin^'.s  as  nuiny  children  on  it. 
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A  GENEROUS  CAUFORNIA  SCHOOL. 

The  following  description  of  the  Polytechnic  Elementary  School  at 
Pasadena  was  written  by  Mr.  Hunt,  the  architect : 

"There  is  little  that  can  be  said  about  the  scheme  that  is  not  obvious 
on  the  face  of  the  plan.  It  is  well  adapted  to  the  warm  climate  of 
California.  Its  picturesqueness  and  the  flexibility  of  the  parts  making 
it  possible  to  add  to  the  school  as  it  grows  seem  to  be  features  that  might 
be  of  interest  to  school  boards  having  a  similar  problem.'* 

This  plan  ought  to  be  usable  in  many  parts  of  California  where  a 
school  of  moderate  size  starts  under  conditions  that  indicate  a  possible 
future  growth.  You  can  easily  see  that  the  advantage  of  having  sun- 
light in  all  rooms  and  having  the  entire  building  on  the  first  floor  is 
worth  considering.  The  actual  working  out  of  the  system  in  the  scliool 
for  the  past  two  years  has  been  a  great  success.  When  we  have  some 
money  we  just  add  another  room.  The  broad  covered  porches  make  a 
place  for  the  children  to  play  in  rainy  weather,  stuffy  corridors  are 
eliminated.  We  are  having  no  trouble  at  all  in  heating  the  building, 
using  a  system  of  forced  air.  The  whole  thing  as  it  stands  cost  less 
than  $25,000.  We  figure  that  it  cost  about  $1,000  per  room,  everything 
included,  and  no  doubt  could  be  done  for  less  if  it  were  simplified. 

The  building  is  in  every  way  adapted  to  ideal  school  conditions  in 
this  climate.  It  is  of  one-story  in  the  so-called  California  style.  A 
unique  feature  of  the  arrangement  is  the  extension  of  the  broad  cement- 
floored  colonnade  which  surrounds  the  front  or  north  patio  entirely 
through  the  building  as  a  sort  of  hall  and  around  two  sides  of  a  patio 
on  the  south.  This  leaves  the  assembly  room,  which  is  in  the  center  of 
the  building  surrounded  on  three  sides  by  roofed  out-of-door  passage- 
ways upon  which  the  classrooms  open. 

These  broad  open  air  passageways  hum  with  the  life  of  the  children. 
They  play  there  whenever  they  wish;  and  thus,  the  colonnade  is  the 
scene  of  much  of  the  social  life  of  the  school. 

The  lines  of  the  building  are  broad  and  simple.  The  interior  is 
finished  in  Oregon  pine;  and  various  tones  of  brown  provide  the  color 
scheme. 

A  large  brick  fireplace  is  one  of  the  beautiful  features  of  the  assembly 
room,  and  a  cheerful  wood  fire  is  kindled  there  on  dark  days. 

The  building  contains  ten  classrooms  in  addition  to  the  assembly  room, 
offices,  dressing  rooms,  janitor's  room  and  .storerooms. 

The  rooms  are  planned  to  admit  as  nuu'h  light  and  fresh  air  as  pos- 
sible. The  windows,  of  which  there  are  an  unusual  ^lumber,  are  broad, 
and  the  sunlight  penetrates  to  ever>'  corner  of  the  building. 

Special  attention  is  paid  to  the  heatintr  and  ventilation  of  the  rooms. 
The  whole  buildin^r  is  heate<l  l>y  liot  aiv  tuYuueos.  \\vW\  vv  iv^T<i,^^^  \^evNy^c^., 
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nbly  Room,  Pasadena  Elementary  School.     Note  the  fireplace,  the 
roomy,  comfortable  aspect  of  !t  all. 
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NBW  SCHOOL 


Nothing  <?ould  better  illustrate  the  passing  of  the  old  and  the  coming 
of  the  new  than  these  two  photograplis  of  successive  schoolhouses  in  the 
villajre  of  Fowler,  in  Fresno  County.  The  old  one  was  considered  a 
splendid  building  when  it  was  built,  fewer  than  a  score  of  years  ago. 
But  ho^^'  our  ideas  have  changed!  Observe  the  windows  in  the  old 
school,  equidistant  and  far  apart.  Note  the  waste  of  materials  in  build- 
ing a  cupola — a  iw^ess  appendage. 

See  how  different  in  idea,  in  type,  is  the  new  building  just  com- 
pleted.   It  ('jst  i?530.000.    The  architect  was  E.  Mathewson,  of  Fresno. 


Il  ].>  in  tln'  I  Mini',  dilapidated,  dust  begrimed,  filthy  schoolrooms  that 
the  spirit  of  vandalism  asserts  itself,  for  there  is  nothing  there  to  com- 
mand the  rifspe«t  of  the  children.  We  believe  it  is  as  much  the  duty  of 
the  school  to  mltivate  th»»  ;i>sthotie  side  of  the  child  as  it  is  to  teach  the 
;?HjJtiplication  raM«\  or  tlie  .sin trio  rule  of  three. 
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ID  THE  NEW. 
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COUNTRY  SCHOOLHOUSES. 

An  original  article  prepared  for  this  manual  by  Henry  F.  Starbuck,  School  Archi- 
tect, No.  4  McDonough  Building,  Oakland.  Mr.  Starbuck  has  had  a  long  experience 
in  building  schoolhouses,  both  in  northern  and  in  southern  California. 

Perhaps  no  branch  of  school  architecture  has  been  so  much  neglected 
in  California  as  that  of  the  rural  or  country  district  schoolhouse.    This 
is  not  surprising  when  one  realizes  the  general  conditions  which  exist  in 
the  case  of  such  buildings,  usually  located  at  long  distances  from  the 
business  centers,  and  in  many  cases  without  convenient  facilities  for 
getting  materials  of  suitable  character  to  even  make  the  building  moderu 
in  detail,  to  say  nothing  of  the  diflficulty  of  procuring  an\i;hing  orna- 
mental, which  in  an  ordinary  neighborhood  would  be  considered  a 
necessary  adjunct  to  the  building.     Then,  too,  the  good  citizens  to 
whom  are  intrusted  the  care  of  these  buildings,  are  generally  of  the 
busy,  practical,  hard  working  class,  whose  education  has  been  along  the 
lines  of  other  requirements,  and  who  are  not  in  touch  with  the  artistic 
side  of  life.    Buildings  of  the  class  I  describe  are  very  rarely  designed 
by  sCn  architect,  or  even  copied  from  such  designs,  and  few  architects 
of  any  ability  could  afford  to  give  the  time  and  trouble  to  look  after 
them,  unless  actuated  by  a  philanthropic  public  spirit.     I  have  often 
thought,  as  I  pass  through  the  State  and  see  the  rude  and  imgainly 
structures  which  have  been  built  to  supply  the  demand  for  a  small  aud 
inexpensive  school  buildintr,  that  I  would  gladly  offer  my  services  to 
assist  in  starting  a  line  of  buildings  wliich  should  express  something  of 
an  architectural  idea  to  the  young  child,  whose  first  impulse  in  this 
direction  may  come  from  tlie  building  in  which  he  learns  the  rudiments 
of  his  future  education.     Coming,  as  many  of  these  children  do.  from 
homes  barren  of  the  least  suggestion  of  art  or  architecture,  how  full  '»t 
inspiration  would  be  a  school  building  neat,  artistic,  comely,  and  attract- 
ive.   I  believe  it  should  be  the  duty  of  those  having  the  general  charge 
of  schools  to  insist  on  these  features  as  not  only  proper,  but  absolutely 
necessary  to  the  best  interests  of  the  children  of  the  State.    That  they 
should  be  authorized  to  see  to  it  that  these  buildings  are  made  monu- 
ments of  education,  and  to  impress  on  the  local  school  trustees  that  a 
liberal  allowance  for  this  feature  is  money  as  well  and  as  properly 
invested  as  if  spent  for  ai)paratus  or  school  books. 

AVhat  an  educator  for  the  fathers  and  mothers  of  the  district  would 
sueh  a  building  be,  if  designed  on  lines  both  practical  and  architectural 
for  tru("  architecture  is  a  silent,  but  a  persistent  teacher,  and  never 
sleeps,  and  it  is  a  surprising  fact  that  a  truly  architectural  building  is 
an  inspiration  even  among  the  uneducated. 

Take  the  workiuL^  classes  of  the  old  world;  surrounded  by  artistic 
jjionuinf'uis  of  all  kin<ls.  as  they  irvow  to  manhood  they  are  unconsciously 
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educated  by  their  surroundings,  and  while  as  citizens  they  do  not 
approach  our  working  classes  in  this  country,  as  workmen  they  excel  in 
all  matters  calling  for  artistic  rendering  or  finish. 

In  designing  the  class  of  buildings  required  for  the  rural  districts 
there  is  a  great  range  of  ideas  which  can  be  adapted.  In  the  first  place, 
the  location  should  be  considered.  California  contains  within  her 
borders  every  kind  of  climate  and  all  kinds  of  country.  The  architect 
can  properly  use  in  some  place  every  style  of  architecture  which  has 
appealed  to  the  artistic  sense  of  the  student.  And  in  the  country  school, 
where  we  are  not  likely  to  be  handicapped  by  want  of  room,  and  where 
we  may  allow  the  fancy  some  play,  we  can  design  with  free  hand,  keep- 
ing always  within  the  line  of  practical  common  sense.  And  architecture 
is  always  common  sense. 

The  next  feature  of  this  class  of  buildings  to  be  developed  is  the 
material.  All  kinds  of  material  offer  themselves  to  the  true  architect. 
In  our  mountainous  sections,  what  better  or  more  architectural  material 
than  the  stone  which  abounds  on  every  hand.  If  the  demand  were 
created  men  could  be  found  who  would  build  such  work  so  that  it  would 
be  scarcely  more  expensive  than  ordinary  wood  construction.  Under 
the  direction  of  some  intelligent  master  workman  much  of  this  work 
could  be  done  by  the  people  of  the  district,  and  thus  a  general  interest 
be  aroused  which  would  be  the  beginning  of  better  things.  * 

In  the  redwood  districts,  what  would  be  more  truly  architectural  than 
a  log  cabin  effect  of  natural  logs.  I  can  imagine  the  most  pleasing 
results  from  this  line  of  suggestion.  In  fact,  it  is  the  only  real  American 
style  of  architecture,  and  is  worth  developing  for  general  reasons. 

In  other  locations,  the  broad  bungalow  effect  is  suitable,  and  it  is 
somewhat  strange  that  this  style  has  not  been  more  generally  adopted. 
It  is  peculiarly  adapted  to  California,  and  is  economical  in  construction 
and  attractive  in  effect. 

For  the  portions  above  the  reach  of  the  hands  of  mischievous  pupils 
a  most  excellent  finish  for  the  exterior  is  cement  plaster,  on  either  wood 
or  metal  lath ;  the  latter  preferably  in  locations  at  a  distance  from  the 
ocean.  In  the  vicinity  of  the  coast  it  is  short  lived,  and  has  been  known 
to  rust  out  entirely  in  a  short  time. 

In  the  matter  of  technical  detail,  the  same  rules  should  be  followed 
as  in  the  larger  city  buildings,  and  in  this  article  it  is  not  necessary  to 
go  into  this  fully.  I  am  not  a  faddist  in  matters  of  light,  heat,  and 
ventilation,  but  these  should  be  considered  with  careful  study.  liavinL' 
in  mind  the  means  at  hand  available  for  th»^  purpose. 

Light  should  be  plenty,  and  on  both  left  and  rear,  the  irreator  amount 
on  the  side.  While  unilateral  lii,'ht  is  very  stronirly  advocated  by  many. 
I  do  not  believe  it  the  best  for  the  averai^e  rural  school  building.  The 
location,  however,  may  determine  this  to  some  extent.  ai\d\i  iVsfe  \\\\ss>v>5cs>^. 
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is  suflBcient  it  may  be  the  best  in  some  cases.  My  own  observation  is 
that  the  main  point  is  to  have  plenty  of  light,  and,  of  course,  not  in  the 
face  of  the  pupils. 

Ventilation  is  a  most  important  point,  also,  but  in  the  small  buildings 
of  the  outside  districts  it  is  not  always  possible  to  have  anything  like 
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a  ventilating  sy stein  or  apparatus,  consequently  the  only  thing  to  do  is 
to  make  such  provision  as  can  be  ^\'ithout  too  much  expense. 

Probably  the  best  and  simplest  plan  in  a  building  of  this  sort  is  the 
open  fire.  Of  course  it  has  its  objections,  but  in  the  localities  where  it  is 
not  too  cold,  the  room  can  be  well  heated  before  the  pupils  assemble,  and 
a  moderate  fire  after  school  is  opened  will  keep  up  the  heat,  and  the 
ventilation  from  a  good  fireplace  is  one  of  the  best  systems  known.  This 
may  sound  heretical,  but  I  think  it  can  be  proven.    In  the  open  country. 
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where  the  air  is  uncontaminated,  there  is  nothing  better  than  the  pure 
outside  air,  and  I  make  use  of  casement  windows  which  open  outward 
in  both  directions,  thus  enabling  the  air  to  be  drawn  out  or  injected,  as 
the  sash  are  opened  toward  the  wind  or  opposite. 

Where  the  cost  can  be  afforded  the  best  and  most  effective  mode  of 
heating  these  small  buildings  is  a  hot  air  furnace,  which  in  a  pit  under 
the  building  can  be  made  to  heat  thoroughly  all  the  rooms,  and  as  the 
heat  is  carried  by  a  flow  of  warm  air  through  the  furnace,  ventilation 
.^ ,  is   also   fur- 

nished by  the  in- 
flux of  this  into 
the  room,  which 
can  be  allowed 
to  pass  out  by 
the  windows,  or 
through  open- 
i  n  g  s  prepared 
for  the  purpose. 
I  have  in  this 
paper  made  sug- 
gestions only. 
The  local  con- 
d  i  t  i  0  n  s,  the 
Amount  of 
money  avail- 
able, and  the 
particular  re- 
quirements of 
the  case,  deter- 
mine many  of 
the  points  un- 
der considera- 
tion and  what  I 
have  laid  down 

is  open  to  these  modification's.  This  applies  as  well  to  the  sketches 
of  buildings  which  accompany  the  article,  and  which  are  not  intended 
to  be  perfect  or  complete  plans,  but  only  to  form  a  basis  for  exemplify- 
ing the  above  ideas. 

As  such  they  will  explain  themselves.  I  have  shown  as  one  of  the 
designs  for  Plan  No.  1  a  conventional  style,  which  would  be  appropriate 
in  a  village  or  small  town,  and  a  rustic  design  in  which  I  have  intro- 
duced the  local  stone  and  shingle  finish  more  suitable  for  a  rougher 
country,  and  peculiarly  adapted  to  the  mountainous  sections. 
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Plan  No.  3  is  in  the  simple  bungalow  style,  and  is  appropriate  for  any 
of  the  flat  country  of  the  State.  The  broad  eaves  give  a  sheltered  effect, 
and  are  practical  in  the  protection  of  the  windows  from  the  strong  sun- 
light, and  the  simple  lines  of  construction  make  the  design  one  which 
wiD  give  the  greatest  value  for  the  cost  of  building. 


This  handbook  belongs  to  the  public  school.  It  should  be  catalogued  and 
stamped  as  belonging  to  the  district  library,  and  should  be  kept  and  issued 
In  the  same  way  as  other  library  books.  It  will  be  needed  as  a  book  of  refer- 
ence by  Trustees  in  the  future  as  well  as  by  those  of  the  present.  There- 
fore* since  It  will  soon  be  out  of  print  and  impossible  to  duplicate,  this  copy 
should  be  preserved  and  carried  on  the  school  records. 


\ 
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REMODELING  FAULTY  BUILDINGS. 

Often  it  is  possible  to  remodel  a  faulty  building  so  as  to  get  rid  of  its 
worat  features  at  small  expense.  County  Superintendent  Stirling  of 
Monterey  County  has  been  working  on  this  problem  along  with  Archi- 
tect Weeks,  and  has  produced  some  excellent  results,  at  expenditures 
ranging  from  $200  to  $600.  For  instance,  the  Jolon  School  a  typical 
rural  building,  has  been  regenerated  by  shifting  the  windows  and  dooi-b. 


J..],. 


tV.\    It    \N.i>   siji'il.ii    to   tlif   ordinaiy    ruial    l\  pv:  >li'-v. 


iul'liiiL:  ;i  [)artit'K)ii  and  a  ;:n()(.l  pori.-h.  into  (|iiile  ;i  smart  and  hygioriic 
sl-1i«»'>1.  The  tlonr  ])laM  l^t'l'm^'  mid  nftLT  ivniodeling  is  given,  and  an 
()iitNi».l<'  view  of  the  renin.lfltHl  building".  Oljsorvo  particularly  tlu- 
inii'rMVriiicnt  in  the  liL^liiin'j.  and  the  added  comfort  of  the  roomy  porch. 
SMii.'rifilendcnt  I^aMwin.  nf  San  IMeirn  County,  reports  that  he  has 
lia-l  L'-niHl  sU''-«'ss  in  ini|»i'«»v:ni:  ihi*  liirhtini:  of  rural  schools  by  ohanirin2 
\N  i'".i..\\<.  a1  small  r\j).]iv.-. 
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REMODELING  IN  MISSOURI. 


The  following  pictures  and  plans  are  from  a  pamphlet  ou 
building  issued  by  Superintendent  Gass  of  Missouri. 


Picture  of  the  oidlnary  sclioolhouso  of  the  oMer  typo — windows  all  around 
at  regular  Intervals. 


Sam-^    buildinir    i'Mii<:t<lole<l.    vitli    Nsinti':)\v.<    baiik^**!    on    one   side.     See    floor   plans 
opp.»v!ite  p.ikre  lor  deiail^Ml  (.iKuijjes. 
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scattering  about  the  room.  The  schoolroom  proper  is  23  feet  by  30  feet. 
and  seats  forty-eight  pupils  in  single  desks,  with  ample  aisle  space 
between  and  all  around  the  desks.  The  light  is  brought  from  the  left 
of  the  pupils  only,  the  windows  being  set  within  about  6  inches  of  the 
ceiling.  The  heater  is  set  in  a  brick  receptacle,  and  immediately  back 
of  it  is  the  smoke  flue  and  vent  flue.  The  air  intake  marked  just  to  the 
left  of  this  flue  is  supplied  with  fresh  air  through  the  circular  lower 
mndows  in  the  gables,  thus  insuring  pure  air  at  all  times.  It  is  taken 
down  under  the  heater  and  exhausted  directly  across  the  room  towards 
the  cooling  surface,  which  is  the  windows,  and  by  means  of  the  vent  flue 
the  lower  strata  of  air  is  constantly  being  taken  out  at  the  floor  line  and 
exhausted  out  above  the  roof,  thus  causing  the  pure  warm  air  to  descend 

equally  all  over  the 
room.  It  will  be  n«}- 
ticed  that  the  toilet 
rooms  have  outside 
windows  opening  di- 
rectly into  them,  and 
that  one  waste  and  sup- 
ply pipe  do  for  both 
toilets.  One  great  advan- 
tage of  this  arrange- 
ment, in  addition  to 
separate  entrances  for 
the  sexes,  is  the  fact 
that  there  is  but  one  ex- 
posure of  the  schoolroom 
to  the  weather,  and  that 
is  on  the  rear  where  the 
light  is  brought  in,  as 
the  cloakrooms,  vesti- 
bules, etc.,  protect  the  schoolnjoni  on  three  sides.  This  will  make 
the  room  very  much  easier  to  heat  in  severe  weather  and  effect  a  very 
L»*reat  savinj;:  in  fuel.  The  stairway  opening  into  the  boys'  vestibule 
^oes  down  to  a  small  basement  which  contains  the  compressed  air  tank 
Avhich  furnishes  the  water  supply  for  the  plumbing.  Should  it  1« 
ilesirecl  to  have  a  small  manual  train in^^  room,  it  could  be  easily  acconi- 
])lished  by  lengthening  the  building,  thus  enlarging  the  cloakrooms,  one 
of  whicli  could  then  be  used  as  a  manual  training  room,  and  the  other 
«>ne  divided  and  used  for  the  two  cloakrooms.  Whether  this  buildine 
is  built  of  })rick  or  wood,  the  heater  should  be  set  as  shown  by  the  plan. 
in  a  brick  rrcrptjiclc,  wliieli  very  much  lessens  the  danger  of  fire. 


.PLAn  OF/^OMC    ROO'^SCHOOI. 
I  — r-BUlLDirSG.= 
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A  PROPHECY* 

Here  is  a  picture  of  a  special  school  car  that  is  run  on  one  of  the 
surburban  electric  roads  in  northern  Ohio,  near  Cleveland.  It  is  a 
shadow  forecasting  the  future  in  our  own  State.  The  time  is  coming 
wlien  all  California  will  be  a  gridiron  of  electric  roads,  operated  by  the 
power  from  our  Sierran  streams.  Consolidated  schools  and  rural  high 
schools  will  l>e  made  populous  and  powerful  by  reason  of  convenient 
universal  transportation.  A  new  law  has  just  been  put  on  our  statute 
books  authorizing  trustees  of  rural  schools  to  arrange  for  the  transpor- 
tation of  their  children.  Our  schools  must  keep  pace  with  the  great 
e«'onomic  changes  or  be  left  behind  in  tlie  procession. 


SpC'Ial  scIiomI  trollvy  •■.n*. 

And  now,  hark  ye.  If  the  pei>i)le  who  an*  h(*re  wlieii  all  tht\se 
myriad  future  railroads  are  projected  will  attend  to  Imsiness  and  look 
into  the  future,  they  can  confer  a  wonderful  Itlessin^r  upon  i^enora- 
tions  of  California  children  as  y(;t  unborn. 

Let  them  grant  no  franchise  in  all  the  future  that  does  not  contain 
a  vigorous  proviso  for  all  children  on  their  way  to  school  to  be  for- 
ever carried  free! 

Does  this  seem  strange  ? 

But  it  is  right.  Why  shouUhrt  a  puhlie  service  corporaiinn.  seeking 
a  great  privilege  from  the  people,  agree  to  help  in  this  way  to  educate 
the  children  of  the  State?  Why  should  a  boy  or  girl  ever  lie  kept  out 
of  school  for  lack  of  railroad  fare?  The  thing  has  been  tried,  too;  and 
it  works  all  right.  There  is  an  idea  here  for  every  one  to  U\\Mk  ^>^Ni^. 
to  spread  abroad,  to  act  upon — for  a  hundred  yewv^  V^  w^xw^^A 
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THE  PLAYGROUND  MOVEMENT. 

One  of  the  irreat  e<liica1ioiial  movements  of  the  day  is  that  for  fr»e 
playgrounds  in  our  h\g  cities.  The  congested  centers  of  population 
are  finding  it  nec<»ssary  to  provide  safety  valves  at  any  cost — to  let  ir. 
sun  and  air,  to  provide  recreation  places,  breathing  places,  even  when 
it  is  necessary  to  spend  millions  in  clearing  away  big  buildings,  destroy- 
iiig  property  that  yields  fortunes  in  rentals.  It  is  cheaper  to  do  this  at 
once.  ])efore  property  grows  too  valuable. 

Chicago  is  the  leader  in  this  great  movement.  Los  Angeles  has  don*- 
more  than  any  other  l\i(!ific'  city.  The  accompanying  picture  shows  ii 
vi(jw  of  the  Echo  Park  playground,  with  the  children  at  their  ganj» - 
The  reereaticm  center,  or  neighborhood  center,  is  shown  in  tho  Tfuv. 


P:<1io  Pnik  I'layKrcuinl  at   Los  Anodes, 


Spjicc  forliids  iroiiiy:  iiilo  di'tjiils  of  the  niattt'r  here,  but  any  one  inter- 
ested ill  thf  tniiiiint:  of  thr  young  will  find  it  a  most  interesting  an*! 
(•(►mpn'lK'nsivc  tliiui^  to  inv(^stigat('. 

fiiithcr  II.  <Jiili<-k.  pn'si(l(»nt  t^f  tlie  Playgrounds  Association  ot 
Ainrrica.  says:  "A  I'uiulanM'ntiil  condition  for  the  permanent  develop- 
ment of  a  five  p(M)ple  is  that  tlicy  sliall  in  childhood  learn  to  govern 
themselves.  Sclf-«;(>vcrnincnt  is  to  be  learned  as  an  experience,  rathf^r 
than  tauurht  as  a  theory.  TIence  in  a  permanent  democracy  adequaif- 
])laygrounds  for  all  the  children  are  a  necessity. '* 

Elmer  E.  Brown,  United  States  Commissioner  of  Education,  and  ii 

former  Californian,  sivys:  '^Nothing  will  take  the  place  of  a  playground 

nmr  nt  hnml  to  whicli  the  cWAdvvw  evvu  T\\rv  ou  short  notice,  and  from 

whirh  tJwy  (*an  t[uickly  return,  so  t\\vt  \Avi>'MX^^^^^^^^^^^'^^'«^^^w\  vsf  ih* 
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O  THE  SCHOOL  PEOPLE  OF 
CAUFORNIA 


A  D I E  S  AND 
GENTLEMEN: 
We  have  heard 
m  uch  of  late 
concerning  our 
civic  duties  grow- 
ing out  of  the 
great  movement 
for  conservation 
of  natural  re- 
sources.  The 
handiest  tool  for 
us  to  use  in  mak- 
ing practical  ap- 
plication of  the 
conservation  idea 
is  Arbor  Day.  If 
.,  we  may  use  this  day  to  carry  a  patriotic  spirit  to  the  young 
now  in  our  charge ;  a  spirit  that  will  be  the  strength  and  safe- 
>f  the  State  bye  and  bye. 
this  richly  worth  while  ? 

le  theory  that  your  answer  to  this  question  is  **Yes,  indeed!*' 
e  prepared  this  little  Arbor  Day  Manual,  offering  some  sugges- 
nd  some  materials  to  use  in  determining  how  the  day  may  be 
served  in  each  of  your  schools.  Your  own  plan  will  be  best  for 
)o  not  feel  constrained  to  follow  any  of  these  suggestions  slav- 
►ut  shape  them  to  your  ends. 

«3*     «3*     «3* 

le  present  writing  there  is  no  date  for  Arbor  Day  fixed  by  the 
It  is  diflScult  to  set  a  date  for  planting  that  is  suitable  through- 
Jtate  stretching  nearly  a  thousand  miles  from  the  north  to  the 
md  including  tropic,  temperate,  desert,  and  alpine  regions  within 
iers.  There  is  a  movement  on  foot  to  designate  Luther  Bur- 
birthday,  March  7th,  as  the  Atbot  Day  lox  Njci^'^VaXft-    ^qj^^ 
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county  superintendents  of  schools  appoint  an  Arbor  Day  independently, 
and  lead  their  counties  magnificently  to  use  it.  An  individual  district, 
in  the  absence  of  higher  action,  may  select  an  Arbor  Day  of  its  own, 
and  fittingly  celebrate  it.     Where  there's  a  will  there's  a  way. 

I  heartily  recommend  the  appropriate  observation  of  an  Arbor  Day  to 
each  of  the  school  people  who  reads  these  lines.  Whoever  plans  the 
ceremonies  will  need  to  take  heed  to  the  double  nature  of  the  day. 
First,  and  deepest,  lies  the  intent  to  graft  into  our  body  politic  a  worthy 
idea  of  the  tree  in  its  relation  to  our  national  life,  with  some  of  the 
fundamental  patriotic  duties  growing  out  of  that  idea.  This  can  be 
done  in  every  school  of  the  land,  large  or  small,  in  city  or  country. 
Second,  and  simpler,  is  the  intent  to  actually  do  some  concrete  thing  to 
make  the  earth  better  in  future;  to  plant,  to  improve,  to  adorn  some 
small  part  of  it  with  loving  care.  Some  schools,  perhaps,  have  not 
opportunity  for  this;  yet  poor  indeed  must  be  the  place  that  can  not 
afford  some  vacant  corner,  some  neighboring  lot,  some  neglected  street 
where  the  children  of  the  school  may  do  an  unselfish  piece  of  work  on 
Arbor  Day.     There's  a  way  when  there's  a  will. 

^^W  %^^  %^^ 

I  trust  this  idea  may  appeal  to  you,  that  it  may  receive  your  atten- 
tion, your  energy,  your  thought.     It  can  not  do  you  any  harm  and  it 
may  do  you  good.     And  through  you  it  may  work  great  good  to  gener- 
ations as  yet  unborn.     I  leave  it  with  you. 
Vorv  truly  yours, 

EDWARD  HY.\TT, 
Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction. 


IN  GRATEFUL  ACKNOWLEDGMENT 

To  thoHC  who  have  contributed  to  the  Arbor  Day  Report  we  are  deeply 
indebted.  Thoughts  and  ideas  have  l)een  freely  used  from  the  Ariwr 
and  Hird  Day  Manuals  published  by  educators  in  New  York,Ohio,  Wiscon- 
sin, Oregon,  Alabama,  Color;Klo,W(.*st  Virginia,  and  other  states.  We  have 
us(m1  this  information  for  the  benefit  of  the  people  of  California,  believ- 
ing, with  a  neighboring  superintendent,  that  **whalever  the.-e  publica- 
tions contain  relating  to  Arbor  Day  ought  to  be  scattered  broadcast  and 
thus  become  the  common  knowledge*  of  all,  to  be  used  by  all,  to  arouj^e 
an  active  interest  in  tree  ])lanting  among  the  people  of  our  state." 

To  Success  Magazine  for  material:  to  the  Neuner  Company,  Sierra 
Madre  Chamber  of  Commerce,  and  others  for  the  loan  of  engraving*;  to 
Andrew  Hill  for  his  drawings;  to  Miss  C'althea  C.Vivian,  Prof.  H.  M.  Hall. 
Prof.  A.  .1.  Cook,  and  all  others  wlio  have  had  their  part  and  rendereii 
valuable  assistance  in  producing  the  report,  we  extend  grateful  thank?. 


KnKra^in^  fmiii 


I  uikI  Hoiik-  ^<liicalii>ii  " 


Pupils  Wceaing  the  Sc-liool  Garden. 

Limitations  of  space  make  it  necessary,  through  intensive  culture  and  succession 
«««..«  *.^  ; — ^««-c.„,.^«  »i K.Kj- u^  ...--ii.-.-- : t  -  small  j>lot  of  ground, 

possibility  the  waste 


>f  crops,  to  impress  upon  the  children  the  yielding  capacity  of  a  small  i>lot  of  ground, 
ihus  encouraging  them  to  utilize  and  develop  to  their  highest ^»   ••-    -• -- 


space  in  their  own  home  grounds. 


t'jnr^'X'^jr  tmai  "Sdb**.a  Bind  khovaw  tau4:»iju(i  ■ 
Tniiisplantiiig  from  H(»t  Beds  to  Cdld  Frames. 

After  receiving  training  at  a  school  garden,  the  children  take  great  pride  in  laying 
out  gardens  of  their  own,  much  to  the  delight  of  interested  parents.  These  gardens  at 
home  are,  as  a  rule,  well  planned  and  planted,  things  of  beauty  and  utility,  yielding 
pleasure  and  prof) t  to  the  household,  demonstrating  that  the  object  for  which  school 
gardens  have  been  established  is  being  realized. 


Conii)lled  Under  the  Direction  of 

THK  superintp:ndent  op  public  instruction. 

Hy  Lawrence  E.  Chenowktji. 

N  THE  following  pages  you  will  find  set  forth  ideas 
culled  from  various  articles  that  have  come  to  hand 
from  time  to  lime  welded  together  with  personal 
ideas  and  experiences,  and  combined  into,  we  hope, 
an  harmonious  whole,  which  may  be  of  assistance  in 
promoting  what  is  bound  to  prove  of  vital  importance 
to  the  children  of  this  broad  land — Arbor  Day. 

Arbor  Day  provides  the  occasion  for  speaking 
about  a  great  idea  and  for  doing  some  things  about  it 
in  all  the  schools.      It  is  easy  enough  both  in  the 

cities  and  the  country  for  the  teacher  to  tell  the  children  what  Arbor 

Day  signifies,  and  to  hear  what  the  children  think  about  it.     School 

exercises,  with  readings  and  recitations,  do  much  to  give  meaning  to 

the  day.     It  is  harder  to  DO  things  than  to 

talk  about  them.     Yet  it  is  not  difficult  to 

clear  up  school  grounds  and  plant  new  trees. 

If  the  children  can  be  waked  up  they  will 

find  that  their  interest  in  trees  and  flowers 

and  animals  will  grow  larger  and  larger  as 

they    grow    larger   and  larger  themselves. 

They  will  think  of  things  that  never  oc- 
curred to  them  before,  things  that  will  make 

them  better  citizens   and   more   successful 

men  and  women.     In  every  school  in  the 

state  there  should  be  set  apart  a  day  to  be 

used  to  create  a  new  love  of  nature  in  the 

teacher  and  the  children,  and  to  do  some- 
thing which  for  a  long  time  will  express  that  new  interest  in  the  subject. 
A  barren  schoolroom,  a  barren  school  yard  can  produce  naught  save 

a  barren-hearted  pupil,  insensible  to  that  refining  influence  «.c^  w^^^^^- 
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sary  an  accompaniment  to  education.  Let  us,  then,  have  beautiful 
school  interiors  and  sensible  school  exteriors  throughout  the  State,  to 
the  end  that  its  embryo  citizens  may  feel  for  several  hours  at  least, 
each  day,  that  subtle,  essential  influence  of  social  culture  which  walks 
hand  in  hand  with  educational  advancement.  The  celebration  of  Arbor 
Day  is  a  step  in  this  direction.     Let  us  make  wise  use  of  it. 


PLANNING  THE  WORK 

HE  PLANTING  of  school  grounds  should  be  planned 
and  executed  with  the  greatest  care,  for  the  work  of  the 
school  whether  it  be  indoors  or  out  is  educational  and 
has  its  influence  upon  the  present  as  well  as  the  pros- 
pective guardians  of  the  State.  The  planting  material 
should  be  carefully  chosen  and  the  disposition  of  the 
trees  and  shrubs  upon  the  grounds  made  to  conform 
to  the  extent,  character,  and  uses  of  the  grounds. 
The  three  elements  to  be  secured  in  the  plantings 
should  be, 

Use. 

Protection. 

Beauty. 
While  many  of  our  schoolhouses  are  ideally  located,  there  are  very 
many  of  which  stand  in  barren  and  bleak  places,  and  which  make  little 
or    no   pretense   to   beauty    of    surroundings. 
The  location  of  the  school  house  can  not  be 
changed,  but  the  surroundings  may  be  made 
beautiful.     Trees  and  shrubs,  vines  and  flowers 
may  be  induced  to  grow  in  any  part  of  Cali- 
fornia.    Desolate  playgrounds  may  be  made 
shady  and  delightful.     Ugly  fences  and  build- 
ings may  assume  lovely  and  graceful  shapes. 
Corners  and  odd  places  may  be  made  spots  of 
beautiful  color. 

A  first  essential  in  beautiful  school  grounds 
is  tidiness.     No  loose  sticks,  stones,  pieces  of 
paper,  or  other  offending  material  should  be 
seen  lying  about.     It  is  never  impossible  to  keep  the  grounds  neat.    It 
is  impossible  to  make  them  beautiful  if  they  are  not  kept  neat. 
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AWAKENING  AN  INTEREST 

Before  anything  is  done  toward  improving  the  grounds,  it  is  best  to 
try  to  awaken  an  interest  in  the  pupils  and  in  the  older  members  of  the 
community.  You  will  work  against  odds  if  you  undertake  to  work 
alone.  It  may  require  tact  and  patience,  but  the  friends  of  the  school 
must  be  brought  to  a  desire  to  improve  the  school  grounds,  to  take  pride 
in  them,  and  to  wish  to  help  in  making  them  beautiful.  Do  not  despair 
if  this  is  difficult  of  attainment.     It  has  always  been. so. 

We  would  begin  something  like  this,  assuming  that  the  yard  is  fenced. 
If  it  is  not,  then  the  teacher  will  have  a  little  harder  task.  Let  the 
teacher  decide  to  celebrate  an  Arbor  Day  by  planting  some  trees  or 

shrubs  and  having  any  other  exercises 
he  likes.  The  first  thing  he  will  do, 
of  course,  is  to  talk  to  the  trustees 
about  it.  They  will  say  that  they  are 
very  busy;  that  they  have  tried  plant- 
ing trees  before;  and  that  they  do  not 
believe  it  will  pay.  Let  their  excuses 
go  in  at  one  ear  and  out  at  the  other. 
Keep  after  them,  judiciously  of  course, 
but  don't  take*' No"  for  an  answer. 
They  are  patient  men,  at  least  all  the 
trustees  we  know  are.  Get  their  wives 
and  other  women  of  the  neighborhood 
interested.  Find  out  where  trees  which 
will  grow  in  that  particular  section  can 
be  obtained,  and  plan  some  way  to  get  some.  Plan  for  a  basket  lunch 
with  the  children  at  noon.  Get  some  of  the  men  to  promise  to  come 
and  dig  holes  for  the  trees.  Get  some  one  to  bring  three  or  four  barrels 
of  water,  if  there  is  not  sufficient  water  at  the 
schoolhouse  to  give  each  hole  a  half  barrel,  and 
each  tree  a  half  barrel  after  it  is  planted. 

A  plan  of  the  grounds  should  always  be  made 
before  any  work  is  done,  and  on  this  plan  should 
be  indicated  the  exact  spots  for  planting  trees, 
shrubs,  vines,  and  flowers.  The  first  thing  to  locate, 
however,  is  sufficient  playground  for  the  children. 
The  latter  must  always  have  room  to  run  and  play, 
and  must  never  feel  restricted  by  the  too  near  pres- 
ence of  flowers  and  shrubs.  But  even  after  large 
clear  play  spaces  have  been  set  aside  you  will  find 
ample  room  for  ornamentation.  Then  plan  with  care 
and  for  years  to  come.  Trees  and  shrubs  are  so  slow 
of  growth  that  no  mistakes  in  original  p\ai\l\v\^  ^«jcv 
be  afforded. 
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Let  me  urge  on  you,  in  making  your  plan,  not  to  waste  your  energies 
in  placing  great  quantities  of  varieties  of  plants  and  flowers  in  the  space 
given,  or  in  stripping  away  all  the  old  landmarks  and  reducing  your 
grounds  to  formal  gardens  of  walks  and  beds  and  borders,  but  to  take 
things  as  you  find  them,  to  study  them  closely  and  in  detail,  and  in 
their  relation  to  the  whole,  that  you  may  know  best  what  use  to  make  o! 
them;  and  above  all  to  get  such  a  conception  of  the  possibilities  of  that 
bit  of  landscape  which  you  have  set  about  to  beautify,  that  you  will 
arrange  for  the  planting  of  no  tree  or  shrub  or  vine  without  first  being 
able  to  see  just  what  its  relation  to  your  whole  scheme  will  be. 


THE  PLAN 

The  first  essential  for  the  work  of  beautifying  the  grounds  will  be  a 
plan.  The  beginning  of  this  plan  may  be  a  rough  sketch  of  the  area 
on  which  the  school  building  stands,  with  directions  and  distances 
marked  upon  it.  Next,  locate  the  permanent  objects,  such  as  trees  and 
buildings.      Determine  next  the  main  lines  of  travel  leading  to  the 

schoolhouse  and  use 
these  as  a  basis  for  the 
permanent  walks,  unless 
there  is  some  good  reason 
for  changing  the  main 
paths.  The  walks  and 
drives  should  be  straight, 
if  distances  are  less  than 
100  feet,  and  gently 
curved  if  longer,  so  as  to 
admit  of  the  use  of  trees 
and  shrubs  along  the 
border.  The  outlook 
from  each  door  and  win- 
dow should  be  carefully 
inspected  before  deter- 
mining which  objects  in  the  landscape  should  be  retained  in  view  and 
which  hidden  or  concealed  by  the  use  of  trees  and  shrubs. 

Trees  and  shrubs  should  be  confined  chiefly  to  the  borders  of  the 
place,  and  in  rural  schools  the  trees  should  be  so  located  as  to  give  pro- 
tection from  storms  in  winter  and  from  the  sun  in  summer,  and  at  the 
same  time  to  produce  a  pleasing  effect.  JShrubs  may  be  employed  to 
an  advantage  in  screening  unsightly  objects.  The  plans  of  the  grounds 
will  serve  both  as  an  exercise  in  geography  and  arithmetic,  and  if  the 
pupils  are  encourap;ed  to  make  such  designs  that  their  interest  in  the 
work  will  be  assured  and  a  practical  application  of  the  principles 
taught  in  the  schoolroom  w\\\  \)e  a.  t^^vAX*  ol  xvq  \\\X\^  va.lue. 


'Pleasant  S<'hool  Surroinuliiips  Make  Happy    Hearts  and 
Smilinj;  Faces." 
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WHAT  TO  PLANT 

Lawns  are  the  foundation  of  all  decorative  planting.  A  good,  well- 
kept  lawn  contributes  more  to  the  beauty  of  grounds  than  any  other 
single  factor.  They  require  constant  attention,  a  sure  water  supply 
and  are  therefore  possibly  only  practicable  in  city  school  yards  where 
a  gardener  is  employed  the  year  round. 

SHRUBS 

5HRUBS  should  never  be  planted  singly  in 
the  school  yard,  but  should  be  grouped  in 
masses  in  fence  corners  and  elsewhere.  The 
location  of  the  shrubbery  should  be  very  definitely 
indicated  on  the  school  ground  plan.  Large  groups 
of  shrubs  may  be  used  as  screens  for  outbuild- 
ings. Use  the  taller  varieties  as  a  background 
and  plant  the  lower  in  front.  If  it  is  desired  to 
plant  shrubbery  along  a  fence  line,  do  not  plant 
with  geometric  exactness,  but  let  the  outline 
waver,  showing  high  dense  masses  in  some  places 
and  perhaps  only   single   low  bushes  in  others. 

VARIETIES  OF  SHRUBS 

The  Lilac  is  one  of  the  best  shrubs  for  school  grounds.  Its  deep 
green  leaves  make  a  good  screen  during  most  of  the  year,  and  the  masses 
of  beautiful,  delicately-tinted  and  perfumed  blossoms  come  during  the 
school  term.     It  is  especially  free  from  insect  attack. 

EuoNYMUs  Japonicus  depends  upon  its  strongly-colored  yellow  and 
green  leaves  for  its  beauty.  Grows  equally  well  in  the  north  or  south 
and  is  a  hardy  shrub. 

Syringea  or  Mock  Orange  grows  well,  and  produces  excellent  foliage 
and  pretty  white  blossoms. 

Pomegranate  when  planted  thickly,  is  good  in  fence  corners  and 
along  roadways.  Its  brilliant  scarlet  flower  and  large,  peculiar  fruit, 
filled  with  juicy  morsels,  make  it  a  valuable  addition  to  school  planta- 
tions. 

BRmAL  Wreath  is  showy  when  in  bloom,  and  is  a  good  ''filler.'' 

Oleander  grows  well,  produces  a  strong  foliage,  and  bears  an  abund- 
ance of  flowers.     It  is  said  to  be  poisonous  for  stock. 

Portugal  Laurel  is  splendid,  forming  a  solid  pyramidal  ma?s  of  green. 
Cherry  Laurel  makes  a  larger  tree,  equally  as  good,  not  pyramidal. 
Both  have  large,  glossy  evergreen  leaves.  The  Cherry  Laurel  has  semi- 
edible  fruits.  Neither  of  these  is  a  true  laurel.  Our  Native  Laurel, 
or  Bay  Tree,  is  splendid  for  some  places. 
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THE  PLAYGROUND  MOVEMENT. 

One  of  the  tnval  educational  movements  of  the  day  is  that  for  fr-e 
playgrounds  in  our  big  cities.  The  congested  centers  of  populati"i: 
are  finding  it  necessary  to  provide  safety  valves  at  any  cost — to  let  ir. 
sun  and  air,  to  provide  recreation  places,  breathing  places,  even  whei 
it  is  necessary  to  spend  millions  in  clearing  away  big  buildings,  destroy- 
ing property  that  yields  fortunes  in  rentals.  It  is  cheaper  to  do  this  m 
once,  before  property  grows  too  valuable. 

Chicago  is  the  leader  in  this  great  movement.  Los  Angeles  has  doi.r 
more  than  any  other  l?aci fie  city.  The  accompanying  picture  shows  .: 
vit^w  of  the  Kcho  Park  playground,  with  the  children  at  their  gam*- 
Tlie  rifcreation  center,  nv  neighborhood  center,  is  shown  in  the  Tf*uv. 


Kcho   T:iik    iil.i.\.i;n»mi«l   :it    I-ms   AiiKcles. 

SpiiiM'  t'orljids  uoiiiLi  into  drtjiils  of  tlir  iiiatt(^r  here,  but  any  one  inter- 
♦»st('(l  in  thi"  traiiiini:  of  the  yoiiniir  will  find  it  a  most  interesting  an<.l 
f(»nipr»*li('nsivr^  tliini;  to  invt'stii^atr. 

fiUtlH-r  II.  <inrnk,  president  of  tln»  Playgrounds  Asso<'iation  of 
America,  says:  "  .\  fundamental  t-ondition  for  the  permanent  develop- 
ment of  a  free  people  is  thai  they  shall  in  ehildhood  learn  to  govern 
themselves.  Self-government  is  to  be  learned  as  an  experience,  rather 
than  taught  as  a  theory.  Hence  in  a  permanent  democracy  adequat*- 
])laygrounds  for  all  the  children  are  a  necessity.'' 

Klmer  p].  Brown,  United  Stat<»s  ( -onunissiouer  of  Education,  and  ji 

former  C'alifornian.  says:  ** Nothing  will  take  the  place  of  a  playground 

near  at  hand  to  which  the  children  can  nin  on  short  notice,  and  from 

M'hich  f/?e\'  can  (juickly  return,  so  W  \Av\vvixo\\v\C^>^^^v%T£vv?si  ^vctv  ^t  ih^ 

daily  lif^^. 
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THE  SCHOOL  PEOPLE  OF 
CALIFORNIA 


ADIES      AND 
GENTLEMEN: 
We  have  heard 
much  of    late 
concerning  our 
civic  duties  grow- 
ing    out    of    the 
great     movement 
for     conservation 
of    natural   re- 
sources.     The 
handiest  tool  for 
us  to  use  in  mak- 
ing practical   ap- 
plication   of    the 
conservation  idea 
is  Arbor  Day.     If 
may  use  this  day  to  carry  a  patriotic  spirit  to  the  young 
in  our  charge ;  a  spirit  that  will  be  the  strength  and  safe- 
State  bye  and  bye. 
richly  worth  while  ? 

eory  that  your  answer  to  this  question  is  **Yes,  indeed!'* 
pared  this  little  Arbor  Day  Manual,  offering  some  sugges- 
Dme  materials  to  use  in  determining  how  the  day  may  be 
d  in  each  of  your  schools.  Your  own  plan  will  be  best  for 
it  feel  constrained  to  follow  any  of  these  suggestions  slav- 
lape  them  to  your  ends. 

isent  writing  there  is  no  date  for  Arbor  Day  fixed  by  the 
difficult  to  set  a  date  for  planting  that  is  suitable  through- 
stretching  nearly  a  thousand  miles  from  the  north  to  the 
icluding  tropic,  temperate,  desert, and  alpine  regions  within 
There  is  a  movement  on  foot  to  designate  Luthet  E\yt- 
idaj,  March  7th,  as  the  Arbot  Da^  lox  \}tv^ '^VaXfc.    "^iws^^ 
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county  superintendents  of  schools  appoint  an  Arbor  Day  independendy , 
and  lead  their  counties  magnificently  to  use  it.  An  individual  diBtrict, 
in  the  absence  of  higher  action,  may  select  an  Arbor  Day  of  its  own, 
and  fittingly  celebrate  it.     Where  there's  a  will  there's  a  way. 

I  heartily  recommend  the  appropriate  observation  of  an  Arbor  Day  to 
each  of  the  school  people  who  reads  these  lines.  Whoever  plans  the 
ceremonies  will  need  to  take  heed  to  the  double  nature  of  the  day. 
First,  and  deepest,  lies  the  intent  to  graft  into  our  body  politic  a  worthy 
idea  of  the  tree  in  its  relation  to  our  national  life,  with  some  of  the 
fundamental  patriotic  duties  growing  out  of  that  idea.  This  can  be 
done  in  every  school  of  the  land,  large  or  small,  in  city  or  country. 
Second,  and  simpler,  is  the  intent  to  actually  do  some  concrete  thing  to 
make  the  earth  better  in  future;  to  plant,  to  improve,  to  adorn  some 
small  part  of  it  with  loving  care.  Some  schools,  perhaps,  have  not 
opportunity  for  this;  yet  poor  indeed  must  be  the  place  that  can  not 
afford  some  vacant  corner,  some  neighboring  lot,  some  neglected  street 
where  the  children  of  the  school  may  do  an  unselfish  piece  of  work  on 
Arbor  Day.     There's  a  way  when  there's  a  will. 

o*    o*    *.^ 

I  trust  this  idea  may  appeal  to  you,  that  it  may  receive  your  atten- 
tion, your  energy,  your  thought.     It  can  not  do  you  any  harm  and  it 
may  do  you  good.     And  through  you  it  may  work  great  good  to  gener- 
ations as  yd  unborn.     I  h*ave  it  with  you. 
Vcrv  truly  vours, 

EDWARD  HYATT, 
Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction. 
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Pupils  Woc'ling  the  School  Garden. 


fefiiuwl  *ti4  Hvm«  jj*JtH»iiMif>  ' 


Limitations  of  space  make  it  necessarj*,  through  intensive  culture  and  succession 
»f  crops,  to  impress  upon  the  children  the  yielding  capacity  of  a  small  i)lot  of  ground, 
bus  encouraging  them  to  utilize  and  develop  to  their  highest  possibility  the  waste 
ipace  in  their  own  home  grounds. 


Kncrnvirii:  fimii  ■'S'Iuh.I  nii<i  Hmiie  liliu-ati'in." 

Trftiisphiiiting  from  H(>t  Beds  t<»  Cold  Frames. 

After  receiving  training  at  a  school  garden,  the  children  take  great  pride  in  laying 
out  gardens  of  their  own,  much  to  the  delight  of  interested  parents.  Those  gardens  at 
home  are,  as  a  rule,  well  planned  and  planted,  things  of  beauty  and  utility,  yielding 
pleasure  and  profit  to  the  household,  demonstrating  that  the  object  for  wliich  8cb.Q<vl 
gardens  have  been  established  is  being  realized. 
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Compiled  Under  the  Direction  of 

THK  SUPERINTENDENT  OF  PUBIJC  INSTRUCTION. 

Hy  Lawrence  E.  Chenoweth. 

N  THE  following  pages  you  will  find  set  forth  ideas 
culled  from  various  articles  that  have  come  to  hand 
from  time  to  time  welded  together  with  personal 
ideas  and  experiences,  and  combined  into,  we  hope, 
an  harmonious  whole,  which  may  be  of  assistance  in 
promoting  what  is  bound  to  prove  of  vital  importance 
to  the  children  of  this  broad  land — Arbor  Day. 

Arbor  Day  provides  the  occasion  for  speaking 
about  a  great  idea  and  for  doing  some  things  about  it 
in  all  the  schools.      It  is  easy  enough  both  in   the 

cities  and  the  country  for  the  teacher  to  tell  the  children  what  Arbor 

Day  signifies,  and  to  hear  what  the  children  think  about  it.     School 

exercises,  with  readings  and  recitations,  do  much  to  give  meaning  to 

the  day.     It  is  harder  to  DO  things  than  to 

talk  about  them.     Yet  it  is  not  difficult  to 

clear  up  school  grounds  and  plant  new  trees. 

If  the  children  can  be  waked  up  they  will 

find  that  their  interest  in  trees  and  flowers 

and  animals  will  grow  larger  and  larger  as 

they    grow   larger   and  larger  themselves. 

They  will  think  of  things  that  never  oc- 
curred to  them  before,  things  that  will  make 

them  better  citizens   and   more   successful 

men  and  women.     In  every  school  in  the 

state  there  should  be  set  apart  a  day  to  be 

used  to  create  a  new  love  of  nature  in  the 

teacher  and  the  children,  and  to  do  some- 
thing which  for  a  long  time  will  express  that  new  interest  in  the  subject. 
A  barren  schoolroom,  a  barren  school  yard  can  produce  naught  save 

a  barren-hearted  pupil,  insensible  to  that  refining  influence  «.qi  w^^'^^e^- 
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sary  an  accompaniment  to  education.  Let  us,  then,  have  beautiful 
school  interiors  and  sensible  school  exteriors  throughout  the  State,  to 
the  end  that  its  embryo  citizens  may  feel  for  several  hours  at  least, 
each  day,  that  subtle,  essential  influence  of  social  culture  which  walks 
hand  in  hand  with  educational  advancement.  The  celebration  of  Arbor 
Day  is  a  step  in  this  direction.     Let  us  make  wise  use  of  it. 


PLANNING  THE  WORK 

HE  PLANTING  of  school  grounds  should  be  planned 
and  executed  with  the  greatest  care,  for  the  work  of  the 
school  whether  it  be  indoors  or  out  is  educational  and 
has  its  influence  upon  the  present  as  well  as  the  pros- 
pective guardians  of  the  State.  The  planting  material 
should  be  carefully  chosen  and  the  disposition  of  the 
trees  and  shrubs  upon  the  grounds  made  to  conform 
to  the  extent,  character,  and  uses  of  the  grounds. 
The  three  elements  to  be  secured  in  the  plantingB 
should  be, 

Use. 

Protection. 

Heauty. 

While  many  of  our  schoolhouses  are  ideally  located,  there  are  very 
many  of  which  stand  in  barren  and  bleak  places,  and  which  make  little 
or  no  pretense  to  beauty  of  surroundings. 
The  location  of  the  schoolhouse  can  not  be 
changed,  but  the  surroundings  may  be  made 
beautiful.  Trees  and  shrubs,  vines  and  flowers 
may  be  induced  to  grow  in  any  part  of  Cali- 
fornia. Desolate  playgrounds  may  he  made 
shady  and  delightful.  Ugly  fences  and  build- 
ings may  assume  lovely  and  graceful  shapes. 
Corners  and  odd  places  may  be  made  spots  of 
beautiful  color. 

A  flrst  essential  in  beautiful  school  grounds 
is  tidiness.     No  loose  sticks,  stones,  pieces  of 
paper,  or  other  offending  material  should  be 
seen  lying  about.     It  is  never  impossible  to  keep  the  grounds  neat.    It 
is  impossible  to  make  them  beautiful  if  they  are  not  kept  neat. 
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AWAKENING  AN  INTEREST 

Before  anything  is  done  toward  improving  the  grounds,  it  is  best  to 
try  to  awaken  an  interest  in  the  pupils  and  in  the  older  members  of  the 
community.  You  will  work  against  odds  if  you  undertake  to  work 
alone.  It  may  require  tact  and  patience,  but  the  friends  of  the  school 
must  be  brought  to  a  desire  to  improve  the  school  grounds,  to  take  pride 
in  them,  and  to  wish  to  help  in  making  them  beautiful.  Do  not  despair 
if  this  is  difficult  of  attainment.     It  has  always  been.  so. 

We  would  begin  something  like  this,  assuming  that  the  yard  is  fenced. 
If  it  is  not,  then  the  teacher  will  have  a  little  harder  task.  Let  the 
teacher  decide  to  celebrate  an  Arbor  Day  by  planting  some  trees  or 

shrubs  and  having  any  other  exercises 
he  likes.  The  first  thing  he  will  do, 
of  course,  is  to  talk  to  the  trustees 
about  it.  Tbey  will  say  that  they  are 
very  busy;  that  they  have  tried  plant- 
ing trees  before;  and  that  they  do  not 
believe  it  will  pay.  Let  their  excuses 
go  in  at  one  ear  and  out  at  the  other. 
Keep  after  them,  judiciously  of  course, 
but  don't  take  ''No"  for  an  answer. 
They  are  patient  men,  at  least  all  the 
trustees  we  know  are.  Get  their  wives 
and  other  women  of  the  neighborhood 
interested.  Find  out  where  trees  which 
will  grow  in  that  particular  section  can 
be  obtained,  and  plan  some  way  to  get  some.  Plan  for  a  basket  lunch 
with  the  children  at  noon.  Get  some  of  the  men  to  promise  to  come 
and  dig  holes  for  the  trees.  Get  some  one  to  bring  three  or  four  barrels 
of  water,  if  there  is  not  sufficient  water  at  the 
schoolhouse  to  give  each  hole  a  half  barrel,  and 
each  tree  a  half  barrel  after  it  is  planted. 

A  plan  of  the  grounds  should  always  be  made 
before  any  work  is  done,  and  on  this  plan  should 
be  indicated  the  exact  spots  for  planting  trees, 
shrubs,  vines,  and  flowers.  The  first  thing  to  locate, 
however,  is  sufficient  playground  for  the  children. 
The  latter  must  always  have  room  to  run  and  play, 
and  must  never  feel  restricted  by  the  too  near  pres- 
ence of  flowers  and  shrubs.  But  even  after  large 
clear  play  spaces  have  been  set  aside  you  will  find 
ample  room  for  ornamentation.  Then  plan  with  care 
and  for  years  to  come.  Trees  and  shrubs  are  so  slow 
of  growth  that  no  mistakes  in  original  planting  can 
be  afforded. 
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Let  me  urge  on  you,  in  making  your  plan,  not  to  waste  your  energies 
in  placing  great  quantities  of  varieties  of  plants  and  flowers  in  the  space 
given,  or  in  stripping  away  all  the  old  landmarks  and  reducing  your 
grounds  to  formal  gardens  of  walks  and  beds  and  borders,  but  to  take 
things  as  you  find  them,  to  study  them  closely  and  in  detail,  and  in 
their  relation  to  the  whole,  that  you  may  know  best  what  use  to  make  of 
them;  and  above  all  to  get  such  a  conception  of  the  possibilities  of  that 
bit  of  landscape  which  you  have  set  about  to  beautify,  that  you  will 
arrange  for  the  planting  of  no  tree  or  shrub  or  vine  without  first  being 
able  to  see  just  what  its  relation  to  your  whole  scheme  will  be. 


THE  PLAN 

The  first  essential  for  the  work  of  beautifying  the  grounds  will  be  a 
plan.  The  beginning  of  this  plan  may  be  a  rough  sketch  of  the  area 
on  which  the  school  building  stands,  with  directions  and  distances 
marked  upon  it.  Next,  locate  the  permanent  objects,  such  as  trees  and 
buildings.      Determine  next  the  main  lines  of  travel  leading  to  the 

schoolhouse  and  use 
these  as  a  basis  for  the 
permanent  walks,  unless 
there  is  some  good  reason 
for  changing  the  main 
paths.  The  walks  and 
drives  should  be  straight, 
if  distances  are  less  than 
100  feet,  and  gently 
curved  if  longer,  so  as  to 
admit  of  the  use  of  trees 
and  shrubs  along  the 
border.  The  outlook 
from  each  door  and  win- 
dow should  be  carefully 
inspected  before  deter- 
mining w^hich  objects  in  the  landscape  should  be  retained  in  view  and 
which  hidden  or  concealed  by  the  use  of  trees  and  shrubs. 

Trees  and  shrubs  should  be  confined  chiefly  to  the  borders  of  the 
place,  and  in  rural  schools  the  trees  should  be  so  located  as  to  give  pro- 
tection from  storms  in  winter  and  from  the  sun  in  summer,  and  at  the 
same  time  to  produce  a  pleasing  effect.  Shrubs  may  be  employed  to 
an  advantage  in  screening  unsightly  objects.  The  plans  of  the  grounds 
will  serve  both  as  an  exercise  in  geography  and  arithmetic,  and  if  the 
pupils  are  encouraojed  to  make  such  designs  that  their  interest  in  the 
work  will  be  assured  and  a  practical  application  of  the  principle? 
taught  in  the  schoolroom  w\\\  be  a  t^^mW.  oi  yvq  \\Ul^  value. 


•Tk-Jisanl  Srhool  Siirronii(liiij;>  Mako 
Smilinj;  Faces." 


Happy    Hoiirts  and 
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WHAT  TO  PLANT 

Lawns  are  the  foundation  of  all  decorative  planting.  A  good,  well- 
kept  lawn  contributes  more  to  the  beauty  of  grounds  than  any  other 
single  factor.  They  require  constant  attention,  a  sure  water  supply 
and  are  therefore  possibly  only  practicable  in  city  school  yards  where 
a  gardener  is  employed  the  year  round. 

SHRUBS 

5HRUBS  should  never  be  planted  singly  in 
the  school  yard,  but  should  be  grouped  in 
masses  in  fence  corners  and  elsewhere.  The 
location  of  the  shrubbery  should  be  very  definitely 
indicated  on  the  school  ground  plan.  Large  groups 
of  shrubs  may  be  used  as  screens  for  outbuild- 
ings. Use  the  taller  varieties  as  a  background 
and  plant  the  lower  in  front.  If  it  is  desired  to 
plant  shrubbery  along  a  fence  line,  do  not  plant 
with  geometric  exactness,  but  let  the  outline 
waver,  showing  high  dense  masses  in  some  places 
and  perhaps  only    single   low  bushes  in  others. 

VARIETIES  OF  SHRUBS 

The  Lilac  is  one  of  the  best  shrubs  for  school  grounds.  Its  deep 
green  leaves  make  a  good  screen  during  most  of  the  year,  and  the  masses 
of  beautiful,  delicately-tinted  and  perfumed  blossoms  come  during  the 
school  term.     It  is  especially  free  from  insect  attack. 

EuoNYMUs  Japonicus  depends  upon  its  strongly-colored  yellow  and 
green  leaves  for  its  beauty.  Grows  equally  well  in  the  north  or  south 
and  is  a  hardy  shrub. 

Syrinoea  or  Mock  Orange  grows  well,  and  produces  excellent  foliage 
and  pretty  white  blossoms. 

Pomegranate  when  planted  thickly,  is  good  in  fence  corners  and 
along  roadways.  Its  brilliant  scarlet  flower  and  large,  peculiar  fruit, 
filled  with  juicy  morsels,  make  it  a  valuable  addition  to  school  planta- 
tions. 

Bridal  Wreath  is  showy  when  in  bloom,  and  is  a  good  ''filler.'* 

Oleander  grows  well,  produces  a  strong  foliage,  and  bears  an  abund- 
ance of  flowers.     It  is  said  to  be  poisonous  for  stock. 

Portugal  Laurkl  is  splendid,  forming  a  st)lid  pyramidal  maps  of  green. 
Cherry  Laurel  makes  a  larger  tree,  equally  as  good,  not  j)yramidal. 
Both  have  large,  glossy  evergreen  leaves.  The  Cherry  Laurel  has  semi- 
edible  fruits.  Neither  of  these  is  a  true  laurel.  Our  Native  Laurel, 
or  Bay  Tree,  is  splendid  for  some  places. 
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VINES 

VINES  are  wonderful  beautifiers 
and  may  be  used  to  cover  almost 
any  unsightly  spot  on  the  school 
grounds.  They  look  well  climbing 
over  porches  and  between  windows, 
over  old  stumps  and  along  fences.  It 
is  probably  best  not  to  plant  vines  so 
that  they  will  come  directly  in  contact 
with  the  outside  of  the  school  building, 
though  in  some  cases  they  may  preserve 
rather  than  injure  it.  Professor  Clark 
gives  the  following  device  for  protecting 
the  building:  "If  it  is  deemed  advis- 
able to  have  the  vines  on  the  school 
building,  netted  wire  fencing  may  be  attached  to  the  cornice.  First  drive 
staples  into  the  cornice  where  it  is  desired  to  fasten  the  support  for  the 
vines.  Then  bend  the  free  ends  of  the  wire  netting  and  hook  them 
directly  into  the  staples.  The  lower  end  of  the  fencing  may  then  be 
fastened  securely  to  the  stakes  driven  into  the  ground  directly  below  the 
cornice.  This  support  can  be  taken  down  without  injury  to  the  vines 
whenever  it  is  desirable  to  paint  the  schoolhouse." 


VARIETIES  OF  VINES 

MoRNiNG-GLOKY  grows  vigorously  and  is  an  active  climber.  Its  large 
leaves  and  great  bright-colored  flowers  will  hide  unsightly  outbuildings 
and  eii'ace  rough  lines  and  poorly  made  fences.  The  variety  locally 
known  as  *'moon  vine''  is  very  desirable;  it  is  vigorous  with  no  irriga- 
tion. 

Virginia  (/Kkeper  is  a  royal  vine  clinging  tenaciously  to  that  which 
supports  it  and  is  an  excellent  vine  for  all  decorative  purposes.  Very 
attractive  on  brick  walls. 

Ivy,  though  somewhat  slow  growing,  can  be  used  to  a  great  advantage 
as  a  screen  for  woodsheds,  outbuildings,  and  the  like,  and  when  grown, 
its  prunings  afford  the  teacher  a  constant  supply  for  interior  decorations. 

Honey  Sitcki.k  winds  and  wreaths  itself  about  its  support  prettily  and 
brings  bright  colored  leaves  and  delicate  clusters  of  slender  white  blos- 
soms whose  sweet  perfume  attracts  butterfly  and  bee. 

Jasmine  grows  well  in  the  southern  section:  its  leaves  are  dainty  and 
the  perfume  from  its  tiny  blossoms  is  exquisite. 

Trumpet  Flower  grows  on  a  sprangly,  shade  affording  vine;  the  flowers 
are  trumpet- shaped,  and  of  a  dark  red  hue. 
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Robes  of  climbing  varieties  are  excellent,  if  pruned  and  cared  for. 

The  Banksia  are  very  desirable,  as  they  are  beautiful  and  thornless. 
They  are  excellent  to  plant  close  by  hydrants. 

The  Tecomas  are  very  fine  as  vines.  These  and  the  Bignonias  are  very 
beautiful,  and  as  they  are  rapid  growers,  they  are  very  desirable  in  the 
southern  part  of  the  State.  They  are  in  bloom  for  a  long  time.  The 
different  colored  flowers  give  chance  for  attractive  variety. 

Plumbago  is  one  of  our  most  attractive  and  most  desirable  vines  in  the 
southern  counties.  The  great  lavender  colored  bloom  of  the  large 
flowered  solanum  makes  it  one  of  our  most  choice  vines.  It  is  tender 
of  frost. 


FLOWERS 

DO  NOT  too  greatly  indulge  your  taste  for  flowers.  Flowers  require 
more  attention  than  hardy  shrubs  and  vines,  and  when  school  is 
closed  for  the  long  vacation  they  are  apt  to  sufter.  However,  if  ar- 
rangement can  he  made  to  give  them  proper  care,  a  few  perennials,  and 
even  some  annuals  may  he  planted  if  they  are  confined  to  borders  and  out- 
of-the-way  places.  It  should  also  be  remembered  that  flower  beds  are 
unsightly  mounds  during  a  great  portion  of  the  year.  A  few  hollyhocks 
near  one  of  the  buildings  will  help  to  decorate,  while  a  bed  of  variegated 
nasturtiums  will  give  a  flaming  patch  of  color  and,  like  the  cosmos,  will 
afford  material 
for  drawing  or 
for  color  lessons. 
There  are  several 
hardy  varieties  of 
geraniums  which 
grow  well  and 
without   a   great 

deal  of  attention.  Frequent  enrichment  of  the  soil  is  necessary  to  the 
proper  growth  of  flowers.  Aside  from  those  named,  there  are  few 
flowers  suitable  for  school  yard  planting, especially  in  the  rural  districts. 
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There  never  was  a  mystery 
But  'tis  figured  in  the  flowers ; 

Was  never  secret  history 

But  birds  tell  it  in  the  bowers. 
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SUGGESTIONS  FOR  WINDOW  BOXES 


^O  T  H  city  and  country  schools  have  found  that 
outside  window  boxes,  properly  prepared  and 
properly  cared  for,  add  materially  to  appear- 
ances   of    otherwise    unattractive    buildings. 
These  boxes  should  never  be  built  in  second 
story    windows   nor   suspended   by   wires  or 
cords,  for  kept  in  such  a  manner  they  are  a  con- 
stant menace  to  the  children  who  play  beneath 
them.     One  accident  caused  by  an  insufficiently 
Fccun.d  window  box  would  do  more  to  harm  school 
im|)rovement  work  than  all  window  boxes  are  worth. 
Make  the  box  six  or  eight  inches  deep,  twelve  to 
fifteen  inches  wide,  and  as  long  as  the  window  is  wide. 
Build  securely  upon  the  window  sill,  but  do  not  allow  box 
to  interfere  with  free  movement  of  windows. 

Fill  the  boxes  with  fine,  rich  soil,  and  fasten 
firmly  to  the  sunniest  window.  Place  similar  boxes  on  the  porch  or 
fence.  Plant  morning-glories  on  the  side  nearest  the  house  and  train 
up  on  strings.  Plant  climbing  nasturtiums  near  the  outside  to  hang 
down  over  the  box. 

Plant  marigolds,  asters  or  verbenas  in  middle  of  box.  Plants  should 
stand  four  or  five  inches  apart. 

Boxes  need  water  every  day. 

In  watering  care  should  be  taken  not  to  overflow  the  box  so  that  the 
adjacent  school  wall  will  become  soil-stained  and  defaced.  Plant  the 
flowers  that  will  grow  best  in  cramped  quarters  and  are  best  suited  for 
decorative  and  nature  study  purposes. 


•J*     o*     *?• 


The  best  and  highest  thing  a  man  may  do  in  a  day  is  to  sow  a  seed, 
whether  it  be  in  the  shape  of  a  word,  an  act,  or  an  acorn. 
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SAVE  THE  BIRDS! 


BY  HKMRIBTTA    F.   UROUT. 


WHEN  the  equilibrium  is  destroyed  between  plant  and  insect  life 
by  the  destruction  of  insect  eating  and  seed  eating  birds,  man 
suffers.  One  of  the  objects  of  the  Audubon  Society  is  to  create  a 
sentiment  against  the  slaughter  and  use  of  birds  for  decoration,  and  now 
that  the  furor  is  at  its  height,  the  thousands  of  members  throughout  the 
country  should  at  least  do  some  active  work  in  creating  a  public  senti- 
ment against  this  cruel  fad.  It  is  to  be  confessed  with  shame  that 
woman's  love  of  ornament  has,  in  the  last  year,  led  to  the  destruction  of 
thousands  of  humming  birds,  bobolinks  and  red  wing  blackbirds.  Texas 
alone  furnished  10,000  white  egrets  and  one  village  in  Long  Island  sent 
70,000  bird  skins  to  the  New  York  market.  The  small  state  of  Delaware 
furnished  20,000  in  two  months.  The  total  slaughter  the  past  year 
reached  600,000,000  birds  in  our  own  country,  whose  plumage  was  used 
to  decorate  women's  hats. 

Thoughtlessness  and  ignorance  can  no  longer  be  used  as  excuses  for 
this  barbarous  fashion.  So  many  appeals  have  been  made  to  the  head 
and  heart  of  women  throughout  our  country,  and  many  noble  women 
have  pledged  themselves  to  wear  no  bird  plumage  but  ostrich  feathers. 
Let  us  women  continue  the  crusade.  Let  the  women  say  the  word  and 
this  useless  sacrifice  of  bird  life  will  cease  and  farmers  will  not  need  to 
spend  $400,000,000  annually  in  destroying  insects,  the  birds  will  eat 
their  natural  food,  insects,  grubs  and  weed  seeds,  and  our  eyes  and  ears 
will  be  delighted  with  the  beautiful  forms  and  sweet  songs  of  innumer- 
able birds. 
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TREES 

YOU  may  have  some  fine  trees  growing  on  the  school  grounds,  but  if 
you  have  not,  a  few  strong  specimens  should  be  set  out.  Some  may 
also  be  planted  outside  the  grounds,  along  the  road.  If  the  trees 
selected  embrace  both  timber,  fruits,  and  ornamentals,  the  greatest 
variety  will  be  afforded  both  for  skill  in  planting  and  for  study.  The 
timber  trees  should  be  representative  of  the  region  and  include  both 


deciduous  and  evergreen  species.  The  preponderance  of  the  specie? 
need  not  be  based  on  the  natural  forest  of  the  region;  on  the  contrary 
it  wilJ,  in  a  majority  of  cases,  be  found  most  desirable  to  have  a  pre- 
dominance of  deciduous  trees  in  the  school  ground  plantings. 

Trees  are  protective  in  proportion  to  their  power  to  deflect  or  break 
the  force  of  the  wind  and  the  part  they  play  in  screening  or  shutting 
out    undesirable   and   obtrusive    objects    in    the   landscape.     They  are 
beautiful  as  individuals  because  of    their  foliage,   flowers,  or  habit  of 
growth,  and  collectively  in  proportion  to  the  harmony  existing  in  their 
ever-changing  colors   or   their  manner   of  growth.     In    fact   trees,  like 
individuals,  possess  marked  family   characteristics;    in   the   tree  the?e 
peculiarities  produce  its  expression.     The  expression  of  some  trees  is 
somber  and  sad,  of   some,  bright  and  happy,  and  of  others  dignified 
and  strong.     The  asj^ect  of  a  place,  as  well  as  its  effect,  upon  those  who 
frecjuent  it  is  largely  determined    by  the  expression   given  it  by  the 
plants  surrounding  it.     Trees,  without  our  knowing  it,  exert  a  decided 
influence  upon  us.     If    we  are  in   harmony  with  them  they  rest  and 
inspire   us;  if  downcast,  and   the  expression  of  the  trees  about  us  is 
somber  J  we  get  the  blues  and  \)eeom^  ^X^^cox^x^^'^d,    The  expression  of 
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the  trees  used  about  the  home  or  the  school  should  be  elevating  and 
inspiring  rather  than  somber  and  depressing. 

The  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture  has  the  following  to 
say  about  trees  to  plant  in  school  grounds: 

The  first  rule  to  lay  down  is  to  plant  only  the  kinds  that  are 
known  to  be  hardy.  A  school-ground  plantation  is  no  place 
for  experiment.  Naturally  the  trees  will  have  to  endure 
greater  hardships  than  those  of  private  plantation;  they  will 
be  likely  to  have  less  cultivation  and  be  subject  to  more  abuse. 
No  matter  how  strict  the  rules,  the  soil  about  them  will  be 
more  or  less  trampled,  and  twigs  will  sometimes  be  broken 
from  their  tops.  Any  tree  that  can  not  endure  moderate  abuse 
of  this  kind  should  not  be  given  a  place  on  the  school  ground. 
On  account  of  difference  in  soil,  a  tree  that  thrives  in  one 
place  in  a  locality  may  not  thrive  in  another  place.  Sandy 
soils  and  clay  soils  are  often  found  near  together,  and  trees 
that  grow  thriftily  in  sandy  soil  may  have  a  hard  struggle  to 
exist  when  planted  in  clay.  For  this  reason  both  the  soil  and 
the  subsoil  of  the  school  ground  should  be  carefully  examined, 
and  a  list  should  be  made  of  trees  in  the  neighborhood  that  are 
thriving  on  soils  of  the  Fame  character,  and  no  other  species 
should  be  used.  Much  better  success  may  be  expected  with 
a  soil  and  subsoil  of  a  porous  character  than  with  one  that 
is  tenacious  and  impenetrable.  Yet  a  careful  study  will  show 
numerous  species  adapted  to  each  kind  of  soil. 
The  school  ground  being  permanent  and  the  need  of  trees  continu- 
ous, for  the  most  part  long-lived  trees  should  be  used.  But  where  the 
present  need  of  trees  is  great,  there  is  another  ?ide  to  the  question.     A 
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grows  more  slowly,  but  serves  its  purpose  for  a  century  or  more.  In 
many  cases  it  is  advisable  to  use  the  two  kinds  in  such  a  way  that  the 
long-lived  trees  will  become  useful  about  the  time  the  short-lived  trees 
reach  maturity.  The  latter  then  can  be  removed,  leaving  the  ground 
to  the  long-lived  trees. 


T 


TREE  PLANTING 

REESfor  school  grounds  and  yards,  along  roadsides  and  streets,mu8t 
be  such  as  are  least  liable  to  suffer  from  injuries;  they  should  be  com- 
pact and  symmetrical  in  shape,  free  from  objectionable  habits,  such 

as  bad  odors, 
root-sprouting, 
frequent  drop- 
ping of  parts, 
and  from  in- 
sect pests,  and, 
if  planted  for 
shade,  should 
have  a  broad 
crown  and  a 
dense  foliage, 
budding  early 
in  the  spring 
and  retaining 
leaves  long 
into  the  fall. 

Trees  native 
to  the  region 
in  which  the 
planting  is 
done  usually 
have  more 
promise  of  suc- 
cess and  are 
generally  less 
costly  than 
exotics.  Trees 
from  well- 
managed  nur- 
series are  pref- 
erable to  those 
grown    in    the 

The  r.roves  Were  God's  First  Temples.  forCSt,    becaUSe 
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their  root-system  is  better  prepared  for  transplanting.  Rapidly 
growing  trees,  although  giving  shade  soonest,  are  mostly  short- 
lived and  become  the  soonest  unsightly.  Trees  from  the  forest  have  a 
wide-spreading  root-system,  which  is  diflficult  to  take  up  and  trans- 
plant. Those  which  have  grown  in  the  shade  of  the  forest,  as  a  rule,  do 
not  start  easily  in  the  open  sunlight;  those  from  the  cool  north  sides  are 
apt  to  sicken  when  placed  in  hot  exposures,  and  vice  versa.  A  healthy 
tree  transferred  from  poor  soil  ioto  better  conditions  will  show  itself 
grateful  by  vigorous  development.  If  forest  trees  must  be  used,  it  is 
better  to  select  those  growing  on  the  edges  and  thus  most  isolated, 
because  they  have  already  learned  to  protect  themselves  by  growing 
heavier  bark.  If  trees  growing  in  thick  woods  are  taken  up  they  are 
almost  sure  to  die,  no  matter  how  much  care  is  given  them,  because 
they  are  accustomed  to  protection  from  surrounding  trees  and  brush. 

Do  not  try  to  transplant  very  large  trees.  Trees  of  any  size  can  be 
successfully  transplanted ;  but  in  proportion  to  the  size  grows  the 
difficulty,  the 
amount  of  work, 
and  the  care 
necessary.  As  a 
rule  the  largest 
size  should  not 
exceed  two  to 
three  inches  in 
diameter  at  the 
base  and  ten  to 
fifteen  feet  in 
height.     Those 

one  half  that  size  will  probably  make  better  growth,  because  less  of 
their  root-system  will  be  curtailed  in  taking  them  up  for  transplanting. 
A  tree  suitable  for  transplanting  should  have  (a)  an  abundance  of 
fibrous  roots  (6)  in  a  normal  form,  and  (c)  a  well  proportioned  devel- 
opment of  shaft  and  crown. 


THE  WORK  OF  TRANSPLANTING 


Transplanting  is  an  artificial  process,  requiring  both  knowledge  and 
care.  If  there  is  a  skilled  tree-planter  in  the  neighborhood,  interest 
him  in  Arbor  Day;  take  his  advice  about  the  better  trees  to  plant  first 
and  their  location,  and  get  him  to  see  that  roots  and  branches  are  prop- 
erly pruned,  that  the  holes  are  of  the  proper  size  and  depth,  that  the 
soil  is  filled  in  around  the  roots  as  it  should  be,  and  that  the  tree  is 
properly  protected.  If  he  will  let  the  older  pupils  assist  him  in  doing 
the  actual  work,  and  afterward  talk  to  them  in  a  simple,  direct  way 
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about  the  care  of  the  trees,  so  much  the  better.    Be  sure  to  give  him  the 
opportunity. 

The  time  for  transplanting  trees  varies  with  the  locality  and  the  sea- 
son. Trees  should  be  moved  before  they  have  budded  and  blossomed, 
for  after  the  leaves  have  opened  they  can  not  obtain  sufficient  nourish- 
ment from  the  newly  planted  roots,  and  after  sapping  the  life  from 
the  tree,  wither  and  die. 

In  considering  how  the  transplanting  is  to  be  done  we  must  remember 
that  a  tree  is  a  thing  of  life,  that  it  can  not  be  removed  from  its  place 
of  growth  and  set  in  another  place  without  interfering  for  a  time  with 
the  regular  operation  of  its  vital  forces.  For  this  reason  the  trans- 
planting should  bo  done  at  a  season  when  the  vital  forces  are  least 
active,  and  care  should  be  taken  to  avoid  as  much  as  possible  all  injury 
to  the  roots  of  the  tree,  both  in  taking  it  up  and  in  resetting  it.  The 
time  between  the  two  operations  should  be  as  short  as  possible,  and 
during  the  interval  the  roots  should  be  entirely  protected  from  both  sun 
and  wind  by  covering  them  with  damp  moss  or  dipping  them  in  a  thin 
mud  made  by  mixing  rich  soil  and  water,  and  then  wrapping  them  in  a 
coarse  damp  cloth  or  canvas.  If  the  removal  and  resetting  can  be  done 
on  a  cloudy  day,  so  much  the  better.  Not  even  the  fine,  fibrous  rootleta 
should  be  allowed  to  become  dry.  It  would  be  well  if  the  hole  oould  be 
prepared  in  advance  for  the  reception  of  the  tree.  Let  it  be  broad 
enough  to  receive  the  roots  without  any  bending  or  cramping.  It  may 
better  be  too  broad  than  too  narrow  and  a  little  deeper  around  the  mar- 
gin than  in  the  center.  It  would  be  better  if  deep  enough,  that  it 
receive  a  layer  of  rich  garden  soil  or  leaf  mold  three  or  four  inches  thick 
on  which  the  tree  may  stand.  A  pile  of  similar  soil  should  be  ready  a^ 
soon  as  the  tree  is  put  in  position  to  sift  over  its  roots  and  pack  down 
upon  and  between  ihem.  Settle  this  soil  still  more  about  the  fibrous 
roots  by  givinpf  it  a  coj)ious  sprinkling  with  a  watering  pot.  Finally, 
fill  the  hole  with  soil  and  cover  the  surface  with  a  layer  of  manure,  to 
act  as  a  mulch  and  keej)  the  soil  moist  about  the  roots.  Put  no  manure 
in  the  hole  nor  in  contact  wnth  the  roots.  Plant  no  tree  so  near  the 
schoolhouse  that  in  after  years  it  will  unduly  shade  the  windows  an<i 
darken  the  schoolroom.  Do  not  plant  the  trees  too  close  to  each  other. 
(Jive  them  an  abundance  of  room  to  form  broad,  well  shaped  head:*. 
Before  takiiij;  up  the  tree  to  be  transplant(Ml,  it  is  well  to  cut  away  any 
slender,  fet*l)l(',  irrt^gular  or  suporlhious  branches,  in  order  to  reduce  the 
head  to  good  sha])e  and  to  diminish  the  demand  that  would  othorwi*e 
be  made  uj)on  th<*  roots  for  suj)port  at  a  time  when  they  are  not  able 
to  supply  the  usual  amount  of  moisture  and  nourishment. 
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HOW  TO  PLANT  A  TREE 

The   following,  from  "  The  Tree  Book,"  by  Doubleday,  Page  &  Co., 
esents  briefly  and  forcibly  the  steps  to  be  taken  in  the  proper  planting 
a  tree: 

1.  Dig  the  hole  wider  and  deeper  than  the  tree  requires.     If  the  tree 
St  fits  into  the  socket  the  tips  of  the  roots  will  meet  a  hard  wall  which 

they  are  too  delicate  to  penetrate,  hold 

fast  to  or  feed  in. 

2.  Be  sure  that  the  surface  soil  is 
hoarded  at  one  side  when  the  hole  is 
dug.  This  soil  is  mellow  and  full  of 
plant  food.  The  under  soil  is  harder 
and  more  barren.  Some  rich  garden 
soil  can  well  be  brought  over  and  used 
instead  of  this  subsoil. 

3.  Take  up  as  large  a  root-system  as 
possible  with  the  tree  you  dig.  The 
smaller  the  ball  of  earth  the  greater  the 
loss  of  feeding  roots  and  the  danger  of 
starvation  to  the  tree. 

4.  Trim  all  torn  and  broken  roots 
with  a  sharp  knife.  A  ragged  wound 
below  or  above  ground  ia  slow  and  un- 
certain in  healing.     A  clean,  slanting 

it  heals  soonest  and  surest. 

5.  Set  the  tree  on  a  bed  of  mellow  soil  with  all  its  roots  spread 
iturally. 

6.  Let  the  level  be  the  same  as  he- 
re. The  tree's  roots  must  be  planted, 
jt  not  buried  too  deep  to  breathe.  A 
ick  laid  across  the  hole  at  the  ground 
vel  will  indicate  where  the  tree  **col- 
ir"  should  be. 

7.  Sift  rich  earth,  free  from  clods, 
mong  the  roots.  Hold  the  tree  erect 
lid  firm;  lift  it  a  little  to  make  sure 
le  spaces  are  well  filled  underneath, 
ack  it  well  down  with  your  foot. 

8.  If  in  the  growing  season,  pour  in 
ater  and  let  it  settle  away.  This  estab- 
shes  contact  between  root  hairs  and 
)il  particles,  and  dissolves  plant  food 
►r  absorption.  If  the  tree  is  dormant 
0  not  water  it. 
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9.  Fill  the  bole  >vith  dirt.  Tramp  in  well  as  filling  goes  on.  Heap 
it  somewhat  to  allow  for  settling.  If  subsoil  is  used,  put  it  on  last. 
Make  the  tree  firm  in  its  place. 

10.  Prune  the  top  to  a  few  main  branches  and  shorten  these.    This 
applies  to  a  sapling  of  a  few  years  whose  head  you  are  able  to  form. 

Older  trees  should  also  be  pruned  to 
balance  the  loss  of  roots.  Otherwise 
transpiration  of  water  from  the  foliage 
would  be  so  great  as  to  overtax  its 
roots,  not  yet  established  in  the  new 
place.  Many  trees  die  from  this  abuse. 
People  can  not  bear  to  cut  back  the 
handsome  top  though  a  handsomer  one 
is  soon  supplied  by  following  ibis  rea- 
sonable rule. 

11.  Water  the  tree  frequently  as  it 
first  starts.  A  thorough  soaking  of  all 
the  roots,  not  a  mere  sprinkling  of  the 
surface  soil,  is  needed.  Continuous 
growth  depends  on  moisture  in  the  soil. 
Drainage  will  remove  the  surplus  water. 

12.  Keep  the  surface  soil  free  from 
cakes  or  cracks.  This  prevents  exces- 
sive evaporation.  Do  not  stir  the  soil  deep  enough  to  disturb  the 
roots.     Keep  out  grass  and  weeds. 


Jf'       Jf*       Jf* 

TEACHERS,  PLANT  TREES! 

Teachers,  plant  trees!  They  will  re- 
ward you.  We  can  not  all  find  time 
nor  well  afford  to  build  anything  like 
the  triumphal  arches  of  the  Caesars  to 
commemorate  our  deeds  upon  the  school 
ground,  but  we  can  easily  plant  a  few 
trees  in  our  school  yard  which  will 
stand  as  living  monuments  to  what  we 
accomplished,  long  after  our  every  other 
endeavor  lias  been  wrapped  in  the 
paper  of  recollection,  perfumed  by  the 
lavender  of  memory,  and  long  covered 
by  the  dust  of  time. 


TREES  FOR  PLANTING 

Acacia  Black-wood— An  evergreen  of  value  in  semi-arid  regions; 
produces  symmetrical  crown  and  shapely  trunk. 

Catalpa  Hardy — Grows  rapidly,  pretty  foliage  and  bloom,  durable 
wood.     Must  be  protected  from  high  winds  and  stock,  branches  brittle. 

Elm,  Scotch— Splendid  tree  for  street  use;  foliage  luxuriant  and  comes 
early;  trunk  round  and  stout;  trees  symmetrical.  Probably  best  of  elm 
varieties. 

Elm,  Cork— a  hardy  and  vigorous  tree  of  great  value  for  roadside  or 
sidewalk  planting.     Shapely  and  easily  grown  in  Northern  California. 

Grevillea— A  well  balanced  tree  of  divided  leaves  and  sprays  of 
brilliant  blossoms;  used  with  much  success  in  Southern  California, 
Somewhat  unsightly  as  it  grows  old. 

Gum,  Blue — Commonest  of  the  many  varieties  of  Eucalyptus;  tall, 
note<l  for  curative  properties  and  value  of  wood;  not  good  for  school 
yards  except  as  wind  break,  on  account  of  spreading  roots. 

Hawthorn,  English — An  attractive  small  tree. 

Locust — Wood  is  hard,  close-grained  and  strong;  makes  splendid  shade 
tree,  and  is  suitable  for  large  playgrounds;  bears  a  profusion  of  fragrant 
flowers. 

Linden — An  excellent  tree  for  the  coast  section. 

Maple,  California — A  native  tree,  broad  leaved,  clean  in  growth,  of 
quick  growth,  adapted  to  all  soils,  though  doing  best  in  loam. 

Magnolia — A  thrifty  tree  with  remarkably  fine  leaves  and  waxy  blos- 
soms.    A  decorative  tree. 

Poplar,  Carolina — Grows  well,  is  fine  appearing  and  very  shapely. 

Poplar,  Silver— So  called  from  silvered  leaves  which  flash  with  every 
breeze.     Ornamental,  hardy  and  of  striking  appearance. 

Pecan — Adapted  to  the  interior  valleys  where  it  acquires  great  size. 

Palms— A  great  variety  of  palms;  of  great  decorative  value,  of  rather 
slow  growth,  require  much  room.  Suitable  for  lawns,  wide  avenues  or 
parked  spaces,  giving  a  tropic  air  to  the  landscape. 

Pepper— Especially  adapted  to  Southern  California;  delicate  Nile 
green  foliage,  clusters  of  brilliant  red  berries,  and  graceful,  drooping 
foliage  make  it  an  excellent  tree  for  planting.  Stands  drouth  well, 
does  best  in  hot  climate,  and  is  perhaps  the  best  of  all  shade  trees 
south  of  Sacramento. 

Umbrella — Affords  good  summer  shade,  has  crown  of  dense  foliage, 
which  in  autumn  takes  on  beautiful  hues.  Especially  adapted  to  San 
Joaquin  Valley  and  the  south. 

Walnut,  California — Another  tree  native  to  the  soil;  a  thriving,  pro- 
ductive and  easily  propagated  tree.  The  English  Walnut  is  also  a  good 
type  of  tree. 
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TREES,  SHRUBS,  AND  VINES 

SUITABLE  FOR  CAUFORNIA  SCHOOL  GROUNDS. 

By  Dr.  Harvey  Hall,  of  the  Univeraity  of  California. 

TREES 

Acacias  are  eminently  adapted  to  school  grounds;  rapid  growers  not 
particular  as  to  soil,  hardy,  easily  cared  for.  Of  the  feathery-leaved 
sorts  Acacia  mnllisaima  is  perhaps  the  best  and  develops  into  a  larger 
shade  tree  with  an  abundance  of  yellow  flowers  in  early  spring.  A. 
melanoxylon^  a  broad- leaved  species,  has  a  more  dense  foliage  and  is 
of  rather  somber  aspect.  A.  baileyana  is  very  handsome  as  a  lawn 
tree  ;  growth  erect,  foliage  silvery-white. 

Albizzia  is  often  mistaken  for  Acacia,  which  it  resembles,  but  it  is 
even  more  rapid  in  its  growth,  endures  considerable  drought,  and  has 
larger  compound  leaves. 

Australian  Bush-chkrry  is  a  most  dignified  evergreen  tree,  carry- 
ing its  head  high,  but  with  gracefully  drooping  sprays  of  rather  small 
glossy-green  leaves.  The  edible  fruits  may  be  objectionable  in  a  tree 
for  school  yards. 

Camphor  trees  are  suitable  for  districts  of  little  or  no  frost.  It  will 
furnish  material  for  demonstrating  the  commercial  preparation  of 
camphor. 

Cottonwood?  are  large  deciduous  trees  suitable  for  playgrounds 
where  shade  during  the  summer  months  is  desired.  Best  grown  on  low 
ground  where  the  subsoil  is  moist.     Easy  and  rapid. 

Lindens  are  among  tlie  most  hospitable  of  all,  their  whole  aspect 
being  one  of  welcome.  The  generously  broad  leaves  furnish  abundant 
shade  except  in  winter.  Hardy  and  easily  grown.  White  and  Silver 
Linden  is  the  best. 

Maples  are  well  known.  Where  a  large  tree  is  needed  our  native 
Broad-leaved  Maple  should  be  used.  The  Silver  Maple  is  somewhat  less 
spreading  but  more  handsome. 

Mayten  **Smilax  Tree,"  the  slender  parent  twigs  and  small  oval 
leaves,  simulating  sprays  of  smilax.  A  slow-grower,  eventually  forming 
a  tall  tree.     Evergreen  and  perfectly  hardy. 

Oaks  are  slow  growers,  but  a  few  should  be  planted,  where  possible, 
as  a  legacy  for  future  generations.  The  native  evergreen  Field  Oak,  or 
Encina,  is  one  of  the  best  for  shade  purposes. 

Pepper  trees  are  always  satisfactory.  Care  should  be  taken  in  plant- 
ing to  see  that  only  staminate  trees  are  used,  since  the  berries  of  pistillate 
trees  cause  objectionable  litter. 
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Planes  are  to  be  considered  along  with  Maples,  having  the  same  gen- 
eral characteristics.  The  Oriental  Plane,  related  to  our  native  so-called 
Sycamore,  is  by  far  the  best  sort,  forming  as  it  does  a  symmetrical 
round-topped  tree. 

MoRETON  Bay  Fig.  This  is  sometimes  called  Rubber  Tree,  and  in  fact 
may  be  considered  as  one  sort  of  rubber  tree.  It  grows  to  immense  size 
with  widely  spreading  branches  which  will  eventually  throw  down 
aerial  roots,  as  in  the  case  of  the  noted  Banyan.  Suitable  only  for 
coast  counties. 

Tamarisk.  Here  we  have  an  easily  grown  beautiful  tree  particularly 
adapted  to  hot  dry  climates.  The  soil  should  be  kept  fairly  moist  if 
rapid  growth  is  desired,  but  the  tops  will  endure  the  hottest  blasts  of 
our  deserts.  The  feathery,  spray-like  foliage  and  rose-colored  flowers 
especially  commend  it. 

SHRUBS 

Borri-E-B RUSHES  are  so  named  because  of  the  odd  shape  assumed  by 
the  brilliant  red  flower  clusters.  Eminently  adapted  to  dry  situations 
and  stand  pruning  well.     Callistemon  speciosus  is  the  most  showy. 

Cassia.  An  evergreen  loosely  branched  plant  with  showy  yellow  blos- 
soms most  of  the  year.  Requires  but  little  attention,  is  perfectly  hardy, 
and  a  very  rapid  grower. 

Catalina  Island  Cherry,  a  native  son,  is  one  of  the  very  best  ever- 
green shrubs,  largely  because  of  its  glossy  green  foliage,  which  remains 
clean  even  to  the  end  of  a  long  dry  season.  The  flowers  are  rather 
small,  but  are  followed  by  large  purple  cherries,  which,  however,  are 
scarcely  edible.     Evergreen. 

Choisya  is  an  aristocratic  little  shrub  with  glossy-green  leaves  and 
beautiful  flowers,  resembling  orange  blossoms. 

CoPROSMA  BAUEui  is  a  rather  ungainly  member,  but  its  bright  green 
leaves  are  as  glossy  as  though  varniphed.  The  breathing  pores  are  col- 
lected into  minute  depressions  which  may  be  seen  on  the  back  of  the 
leaf.  This  is  to  protect  them  from  the  drying  action  of  the  hot  winds, 
for  the  species  is  a  native  of  the  New  Zealand  deserts;  evergreen  and  a 
slow  grower. 

DuRANTA  and  Plumbago,  yield  blue  flowers  in  masses. 

EscALLONiA  is  much  used  in  all  parts  of  California.  It  is  a  rather 
coarse  shrub,  but  is  easily  grown.  The  deep  green  leaves  and  red  or 
white  flowers  are  pleasing. 

Lion's  Ear  will  make  a  good  showing  the  first  season;  bushy,  with 
showy  scarlet  flowers  in  whorls. 
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PiTTOSPORUMS  are  plants  of  many  sorts.  They  are  easily  grown  and 
several  of  them  produce  very  fragrant  blossoms.  Some  are  adapted  to 
hedge  planting,  others  form  shrubs,  still  others  become  large  trees. 

Privet  is  a  tall,  very  hardy  shrub  with  small  white  flowers  in  fra- 
grant clusters,  but  most  prized  for  the  beauty  and  persistence  of  its 
foliage.     The  so-called  California  Privet  is  capital  for  trimmed  hedges. 

Photinia  is  a  large,  rounded  shrub  with  large,  glossy  leaves,  some  of 
which  assume  beautiful  shades  of  pink  and  red,  very  conspicuous  in  the 
mass  of  green  foliage.     Unusual,  but  one  of  the  best. 

VINES 

Australian  Pea  Vine.  A  rapidly  growing  vine  particularly  suitable 
for  covering  outbuildings  and  for  screens.  The  small  leaves  persist 
throughout  the  winter.    Flowers  showy,  pea-like  in  shape,  magenta. 

Ivy  of  several  sorts  is  grown  with  great  success  in  California.  The 
English  Ivy,  which  is  the  most  easily  grown,  requires  no  care,  is  splen- 
did for  covering  old  stumps  or  outbuildings  and  as  a  substitute  for 
lawns  on  embankments.  The  evergreen  leaf  is  broad  and  angular, 
thick  and  of  a  dark  green  color.  The  Boston  Ivy  is  more  dainty,  of  a 
light  green  color,  passing  through  all  shades  of  pink  to  scarlet  as  win- 
ter advances.  It  is  capital  for  brick  or  concrete  walls  and  chimneys, 
but  also  climbs  over  frame  buildings.  The  Virginia  Creeper  is  some- 
times confused  with  Boston  Ivy,  but  differs  in  having  compound  leaves. 
It  may  be  used  the  same  as  Boston  Ivy.  The  German  Ivy  is  the  most 
rapidly  growing  of  all,  and  is  particularly  suitable  for  screens.  It  does 
not  cling  to  walls  as  do  the  other  sorts. 

KuDzu-viNK.  Suitable  for  large  arbors  or  screens  where  foliage  is 
desired  only  from  spring  to  late  summer.  Very  rapid  grower,  a  single 
plant  covering  a  trellis  twelve  feet  high  and  twice  as  long  within  a  few 
months.  Leaves  large,  flowers  inconspicuous.  The  immense  root  yields 
well. 

Passion  Vinks  are  perhaps  the  most  rapidly  growing  of  all  except 
Kudzu,  but  their  foliage  is  so  heavy  and  dense  that  wooden  buildings 
covered  by  them  are  subject  to  decay  in  rainy  portions  of  the  State. 

"Potato  Vink"  is  a  misleading  name  for  Solarium  jnsininoidea  a 
common  white-iiowered  vine.  It  is  a  very  fast  grower,  free  bloomer, 
and  easily  obtained,  but  the  stems  are  inclined  to  become  straggly. 
Solayium  rantonetix^  a  recent  introduction,  now  offered  by  a  few  nursery- 
men, is  much  superior.     It  is  blue-flowered. 

Trumpet  Creeper  may  be  trained  either  as  a  bush  or  as  a  vine.  It« 
rapid  growth,  pleasing  foliage  (of  a  clean,  lively  green  color)  and 
brilliant  orange  colored  blossoms  make  it  a  favorite  for  exposed  places, 
particularly  on  walls  and  pergolas. 
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HERE  is  a  picture  with  a  history.  It  is  a  photograph  of  a  little 
rural  school  away  down  in  southern  California.  I  knew  it  well. 
It  was  in  an  almost  rainless  region,  with  scanty  vegetation 
depending  on  irrigation.  The  school  was  on  top  of  a  dry  hill,  where 
water  for  irrigation  was  impossible.  The  very  idea  of  raising  trees 
there  was  absurd. 

But  old  man  Wright  was  one  of  the  trustees,  and  he  loved  the  school. 
He  dreamed  of  it  adorned  by  verdant  shrubbery.  He  planted  trees 
anyhow,  despite  discouragements.  And  through  the  long,  hot  summer 
season  he  hauled  water  to  them  with  a  barrel  on  a  sled.  In  time  the 
trees  struck  root  so  deep  they  could  take  care  of  themselves  without  the 
old  man's  barrel.  And  the  school  became  a  beautiful  place,  admired  by 
all  who  passed  that  way,  a  pleasure  in  a  desert  land,  the  pride  of  the 
people.  Trustee  Wright  has  been  dead  now  for  lo,  these  many  years. 
But  the  beautiful  school  on  the  hilltop  with  its  waving  trees  is  a  monu- 
ment to  his  memory.  Isn't  it  better  than  granite  shaft  or  marble  urn? 
Now  what's  a  story  without  a  moral?  The  moral  of  this  one  is  that 
there's  no  excuse  for  squalid,  bare,  desolate,  God-forsaken  school  grounds 
anywhere  in  the  length  and  breadth  of  this  rich  and  splendid  State. 
When  you  see  such  a  one  it  is  a  glaring  sign  that  there  is  no  one  there 
who  loves  the  school.  It  is  a  reproach  upon  the  whole  community. 
For  shame  I  .Why,  it  would  be  better  for  little  Betty  Jones  to  plant  a 
tiny  acorn  or  a  walnut  and  carry  water  to  it  in  a  tomato  can  than  to 
leave  the  public  school  naked  to  the  world. 
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IN  THE  SHADE  OF  THE  OAKS 

Trees  are  gracious  things.  They  give  their  blessing  to  rich  and  poor 
alike.  Little  children  are  attracted  to  them  spontaneously.  They  love 
to  play  their  games  beneath  the  grateful  shade.  They  gain  strength 
and  courajje  by  climbing  among  the  sturdy  branches. 


Fnrtiinate  the  s^chool  like  this  one  in  Niipa  County  that  has  some^  of 
the  original  forest  monarchs  on  its  grounds;  great  trees  round  whit^li 
the  childrrn^s  school  life  revolves,  and  which  linger  in  their  minds  a? 
j)leasant  memories  in  all  their  later  years. 

And  tlien,  how  fortunate  again  that  it  is  so  easy  in  California  to  raise 
some  giant  troths  when  tliere  are  none  naturally  about  the  school. 

Plant  some!  Plant  them  wnc,  not  in  the  sweet  bye  and  V)ve.  Tlant 
a  /'/ //•  now,  so  thevMl  be  growing  while  you  are  thinking  about  the  Ml' 
thin^rs  for  the  future.  Plant  the  ones  you  knnw  will  grow  at  that  place. 
Plant  them  st)  they  rairt  hr  kiJhd  by  stock  nr  children.  Plant  them  i^o 
they'll  be(.^are<l  Wn-tlimmjh  thr  i<ii imm  r.  One  or  two  great  trees,  grow- 
ing luxuriantly  are  bettrr  for  than  a  hundred  neglected  starvelinp>. 
One  big  line  tre<',  with  room  for  swings  and  teeter  boards,  with  place  for 
enjoying  hmcbeon<  in  the  shadt — just  nrir. — will  make  the  ditTerenc*' 
between  desolation  and  good  cheer.  And  wIktc  is  the  spot  in  all  Cali- 
fornia  that  will  confess  \ls  ^o\\  vio  ^Vv^\"\V^\\'>  \wv.^\)W  ^v>  yjoor  in  spirit  that 
bey  cnii  ijot  grow  even  (uo'  Irrc/ 


WITH  THE  TRUSTEE 
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EVERY   school 

in    the    State 

should  have   at 

least    one    tree. 

If  after  three 

years   of    Arbor 

Day  observances 

not  one   tree   is 

growing,  it  is  a 

discredit  and   a 

reproach  to  the 

pupils,  to  the  teacher,  and  to  the  Trustees.     There  can  be  no  suflBcient 

reason  given  for  such  a  state  of  affairs,  though  lame  excuses  may  be 

found  if  sought  for. 

jfc     ^    jfc 

One  may  say,  **0h,  there  is  no  fence  round  our  school,  and  it  is  no  use 
to  plant,  for  the  stock  will  destroy  the  trees."  True,  but  it  wouldn't 
hurt  that  school  and  that  teacher  to  get  four  posts,  some  boards  and 
wire  to  build  a  fence  to  protect  one  tree.  A  nice  pepper,  or  cottonwood, 
or  umbrella,  that  had  been  generously  cared  for  for  three  years  would 
make  quite  an  oasis  in  your  desolation. 

jfc     ^     ^ 

Another  will  remark,  "Oh,  we  have  no  water  on  our  schoolgrounds, 
and  we  don't  believe  in  planting  things  to  die."  Very  good;  but  one  of 
the  handsomest  school  yards  in  the  State  never  had  any  water  but  what 
one  of  the  trustees  hauled  in  a  barrel,  without 

pay- 
There  is  a  picture  of  it  in  another  part  of 
this  Manual.  A  lively  school  would  find  a  way 
to  make  one  tree  grow  freely  and  luxuriantly, 
even  if  they  had  to  carry  water  in  a  tin  cup  to 
do  it. 

%fi^         %fi^        %fi^ 

Others  exclaim,  **  We  are  not  sure  the  school 
will  remain  here — there  is  talk  of  a  change— no 
use  to  plant  anything  until  we  see,"  It  would 
not  hurt  the  school  to  raise  a  tree  or  two  anyhow ; 
the  children  would  be  better  off  and  the  world 
would  be  none  the  worse  even  if  you  did  move 
away  and  leave  them.  Plant  a  tree;  it  will  be 
growing  while  you  sleep.  An  Arbor  Day  pTog^taxaVw  «*  ^Ocv^'^  V\n^^nsN« 
a  tree  is  Faith  without  Works;  and  Failh  VaVvo\3L\,^oTV'a.\^  ^^^^* 


WITH  THE  TEACHER 
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T  IS  a  matter  of 
common  observi- 
tion  that  neat  and 
orderly  surronnd- 
ingB  tend  to  influ- 
ence man's  develop- 
ment and  moral 
character  for  good. 
Business  men,  men 
who  own  large 
ranches,  the  corpo- 
rations, and  the  rail- 
roads all  recognize 
these  principles. 
Railroads  spend 
money  in  planting 
On  the  Way  to  School.  and  Caring  for  little 

parks  at  almost  every  station.  They  cultivate  all  kinds  of  flowers  and 
ornamental  shrubs  and  trees.  They  keep  everything  in  order  around  the 
depots.  Board  and  iron  and  all  other  materials  are  carefully  piled 
away  where  they  belong.  There  is  no  return  in  money  from  most  of 
this  work.  But  the  influence  on  the  employes  of  the  railroad  is  mo8t 
beneficial.  They  are  taught  by  this  method  that  everything  must  be 
carefully  attended  to  on  account  of  the  sacredness  of  human  life.  People 
would  not  long  patronize  a  railroad  where  every  thing  was  lying  around 
in  a  loose  and  shiftless  condition.  They  would  most  severely  and  right- 
fully judge  that  the  moral  condition,  or  regard  for  human  life  would  be 
as  bad  as  the  physical  conditions.  Therefore,  we  feel  that  we  can  not 
easily  become  too  enthusiastic  over  the  improvement  of  school  grounds. 

Work  for  the  improvement  of  your  school  surroundings,  and  you  work 
for  the  benefit  of  education's  cause.  Be  not  discouraged.  Rather  be 
encouraged  by  the  work  already  done.  "Accuse  not  Nature,  she  hath 
done  her  part;  do  thou  but  thine." 

J^  Jr^  VT^ 


DO 


Plant  shrubs,  vines  and  trees. 
Pick  up  loose  paper. 
Burn  or  destroy  rubbish. 
Deatroy  weeds. 


DONT 

Mark  walls  and  buildings. 
Injure  shade  trees  or  flower  beds. 
Spit  on  the  floors  and  sidewalks. 
Throw  paper  and  fruit  skins  on 
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Perhaps  you  have  tried  to  do  Arbor  Day  work  and  have  failed.  To 
you  we  would  say,  try  once  again,  and  yet  once  again  after  that,  if  it 
be  necessary.  To  you  who  have  tried  and  in  the  face  of  discourage- 
ment have  succeeded  in  beautifying  either  the  school  ground  or  the 
school  interior,  we  extend  our  congratulations.  Your  work  has  been  a 
worthy  one,  and  its  value,  while  probably  not  apparent  in  dollars  and 
cents,  can  not  be  estimated.  It  lies  in  the  germ  which  has  been  planted 
in  the  minds  of  those  who  have  gone  forth  from  your  school  to  take 
a  part  in  life's  busy  drama,  or  are  elected  to  go  forth  in  the  future  from 
those  surroundings  which  you  have  contributed  towards  making  beauti- 
ful, refining,  valuable. 

One  impulse  from  the  vernal  wood 

May  teach  you  more  of  man, 
Of  moral  evil  and  of  good, 

Than  all  the  sages  can. 

Arbor  day  is  often  made  a  convenient  season  for  clearing  up  the  school 
grounds  and  yards,  for  repairing  the  walks  and  fences,  for  trimming  the 
hedges,  shrubs,  and  trees,  and  for  carting  oft' the  unsightly  quantities  of 
debris  always  collecting  thereon.  Such  work  is  always  necessary,  and 
it  is  better  than  nothing,  of  course,  but  it  should  be  followed  by  some 
active  constructive  Arbor  Day  work,  the  creation  of  something  new. 

IF  T  H  E  observance  of  Arbor  Day  ends  with  the  exercises  in  the 
schoolroom,  however  pleasant  and  entertaining  they  may  be,  the 
real  purpose  of  the  day  will  not  have  been  accomplished.  There 
should  be  some  practical  work  not  only  in  and  around  the  school 
building,  but  the  influence  must  reach  the  home  surroundings  as 
well.  In  some  schools  in  former  years,  every  pupil  has  pledged  him- 
self to  plant  something  at  home,  either  a  tree,  shrub,  flower,  or  some- 
thing in  the  garden;  and  the  interesting  stories  that  could  be  told  of 
the  results  of  this  work  would  fill  a  book.  The  true  spirit  of  Arbor 
Day  is  the  influence  on  the  life  and  character  of  the  pupils  as  exem- 
plified in  practical  work.  A  love  for  the  beautiful  as  well  as  a  desire 
for  the  more  useful  should  be  cultivated,  and  all  that  pertains  to  mate- 
rial prosperity  should  be  made  prominent.  It  is  not  always  the  homes 
of  the  more  wealthy  but  the  homes  surrounded  by  indications  of 
taste,  culture,  and  refinement  that  are  the  most  attractive.  These 
things  being  emphasized^  the  youth  of  our  State  will  have  better  ideals 
and  will  be  prepared  to  take  higher  standing  as  citizens  of  our  com- 
monwealth. Let  us  then  make  Arbor  Day  practical  by  doing  some  real 
planting  and  by  learning  something  useful  about  Ix^^^  %.w^  \)ciw^  t^^- 
tion  to  human  life. 
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TWO  TEACHERS  AND  ARBOR  DAY 

ONE  TEACHER. 

I  have  in  mind  one  teacher,  who  a  few  days  before  Arbor  Day,  assigned 
the  different  parts  just  as  they  were  suggested  in  the  printed  program. 
On  Arbor  Day  she  had  a  perfunctory  recitation  of  the  different  selec- 
tions; after  this  all  gathered  around  a  little  hole  dug  in  the  hard 
ground  and  planted  one  small  tree.  This  closed  the  work  for  the  day, 
and  the  pupils  felt  that  the  principal  thing  about  Arbor  Day  was  that 
they  were  dismissed  an  hour  earlier  than  usual.  The  pupil's  mind 
unconsciously  receives  the  thoughts  of  the  teacher.  As  she  thinks,  so  to 
a  certain  extent  the  pupil  thinks  and  acts.  This  the  teacher  can  not 
help,  even  if  she  would. 

THE  OTHER  TEACHER. 

I  have  in  mind  another  teacher  who  very  early  in  the  spring  brought 
to  the  school  a  few  bulbs,  told  her  pupils  about  them,  and  planted  them 
in  pots  at  different  limes.  All  became  interested  in  watching  for  the 
green  sprouts  to  appear,  and  in  watching  the  daily  progress  of  these 
plants  until  they  bloomed.  Gradually  the  pupils  were  interested  and 
taught,  day  by  day,  from  this  little  beginning  about  flowers.  Some  time 
before  Arbor  Day  a  few  of  the  larger  boys  spaded  up  the  plot  of  ground 
set  aside  for  their  park.  This  was  then  fertilized  b}'  materials  brought 
from  a  neighboring  barnyard,  and  on  Arbor  Day  a  number  of  ro?e 
bushes  and  choice  trees  were  set  out.  Then  the  program  was  given,  and 
the  pupils  felt  a  special  interest  in  each  selection.  The  work  did  not 
stop  there,  for  the  boys  and  girl.s  began  to  ask  for  books  giving  particular 
instruction  in  caring  for  plants.  Then  some  of  them  began  to  ask  the 
teacher's  help  in  arranging  a  flower  garden  for  the  home.  Which  teacher 
do  you  prefer  to  be? 
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AFTER  ARBOR  DAY 

ND  now  we  come  to  the  most  important  of  all — After 
Arbor  Day.  After  the  program  has  been  rendered, 
after  the  trees  and  shrubs  have  been  planted — what 
will  be  their  fate  ?  Is  water  hard  to  secure  in  your 
district  ?  Will  there  be  several  long,  hot,  dry  summer 
vacation  months  when  the  schoolhouse  is  deserted, 
when  no  one  comes  near  to  inquire  into  the  condition 
of  the  trees  planted  on  Arbor  Day  ?  Have  trees  and 
shrubs  been  planted  and  left  to  struggle  for  them- 
selves, live  or  die,  without  further  care  ? 
These  are  but  a  few  of  the  pertinent  questions  which  the  teacher 
must  answer — and  needs  must  answer  before  Arbor  Day,  if  success 
is  to  mantle  her  efibrts.  Plans  must  be  made  for  months  ahead;  if  you 
begin  the  work,  carry  it  through.  "Not  how  many  trees  planted,  but 
how  many  trees  live,"  should  be  your  watchword  and  battle  cry.  It  is 
labor  lost  to  plant  trees  and  then  abandon  them  to  merciless  climatic 
conditions,  to  become  the  prey  of  vagrant  cow  or  horse,  to  die  through 
sheer  neglect. 
The  teacher  in 
the  southland 
will  have  a 
greater  task  be- 
fore him  than 
will  his  northern 
fellow  teacher, — 
for  in  the  north- 
land  rainfall  is  more  plentiful,  summer  exactions  less  rigorous,  and  vege- 
tation more  prolific,— but  the  greater  renown  will  attach  his  successful 
efforts. 

Arrange  to  have  the  janitor,  a  trustee,  some  patron,  or  a  boy  come 
during  the  summer  months  and  water  the  trees  and  shrubs;  see  that 
stock  is  kept  off  the  premises,  enrich  the  soil,  and  cultivate  where  neces- 
sary. A  portion  of  the  money  set  aside  to  pay  the  regular  janitor  (see 
Sec.  1617,  Subd.  7,  California  School  Law)  could  be  used  to  pay  for  this 
vacation  care,  if  no  one  can  be  secured  to  do  the  work  and  do  it  faith- 
fully without  compensation. 

Water  supply,  cultivation  and  care  of  trees  and  shrubs,  After 
Akbor  Day,  are  the  important  factors  you  should  look  to  if  Arbor  Day 
planting  is  to  be  of  effect.  It  is  difficult  to  decide  which  has  the  worst 
influence  upon  the  pupil — a  barren  school  ground,  or  dead  stumps  and 
decaying  shrubs;  sad  monuments  to  a  lost  cause,  reminders  of  a  poorly 
planned  campaign. 
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MUl  NTAIN  MEW  DLSTRICT  6rHOOL 


The  mellow  toned  little  bell  on  the  Mountain  View  schoolhouse, 
located  near  Forestville,  in  Sonoma  County,  calls  the  pupils  to  a 
naturally  adorned  playground.  The  natural  arrangement  of  the  trees 
gives  shade  in  summer,  allbrds  protection  from  wintry  blasts,  and  per- 
njits  plenty  of  light  to  enter  the  busy  schoolroom.  From  the  native 
Hag  pole  in  the  foreground  Old  Glory  flies  above  this  gem  in  Nature's 
setting. 
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HISTORIC  TREES 


I.  CHARTER  OAK. 

In  history  we  often  see 

The  record  of  a  noted  tree. 

We'll  now  some  history  pages  turn 

And  note  what  trees  we  there  discern : 

And  foremost  of  this  famous  band 

We  think  the  Charter  Oak  should  stand. 

We  love  to  read  the  story  o'er, 

How  Andrus  came  from  England's  shore 

As  governor  in  this  new  land, 

And  ruled  it  with  a  tyrant's  hand; 

How,  when  he  came  to  Hartford  town 

Demanding  with  a  haughty  frown 

The  charter  of  the  people's  rights, 

All  suddenly  out  went  the  lights; 

And  e'er  again  they  re-appeared, 

The  charter  to  their  hearts  endeared 

Lay  safely  in  this  hollow  tree. 

Guard  of  the  people's  liberty. 

All  honor,  then  to  Wadsworth's  name. 

Who  gave  the  Charter  Oak  its  fame. 

II.  LIBERTY   ELM. 

Another  very  famous  tree 
Was  called  the  Elm  of  Liberty. 
Beneath  its  shade  the  patriots  bold 
For  tyranny  their  hatred  told. 
Upon  its  branches  high  and  free 
Was  often  hung  in  effigy 
Such  persons  as  the  patriots  thought 
Opposed  the  freedom  which  they  sought. 
In  war  time,  oft  beneath  this  tree 
The  people  prayed  for  victory ; 
And  when  at  last  the  old  tree  fell 
There  sadly  rang  each  Boston  bell. 

III.      WASHINGTON   ELM. 

In  Cambridge  there  is  standing  yet 
A  tree  we  never  should  forget; 
For  here,  equipped  with  swoid  and  gun, 
There  stood  our  honored  Washington, 
When  of  the  little  patriot  band 
For  freedom's  cause  he  took  command. 
Despite  its  age— three  hundred  years- 
Its  lofty  head  it  still  uprears; 
Its  mighty  arms  extending  wide. 
It  stands  our  country's  boasted  pride. 

IV.    bdrgoyne's  elm. 
When,  in  spite  of  pride,  pomp  and  boast. 
Burgoyne  surrendered  with  his  host. 
And  then  was  brought  to  Albany 
A  prisoner  of  war  to  be, 
In  gratitude  for  his  defeat. 
That  day,  upon  the  city  street. 
An  elm  was  planted,  which  they  say 
8tiU  stands  in  memory  of  that  day. 


THE  TREATY  ELM. 


Within  the  Quaker  City's  realm, 
There  stood  the  famous  Treaty  Elm. 
Here,  with  its  sheltering  boughs  above, 
Good  William  Penn,  in  peace  and  love, 
The  Indians  met,  and  there  agreed 
Upon  that  treaty  which  we  read 
Was  never  broken,  though  no  oath 
Was  taken— justice  guiding  both. 
A  monument  now  marks  the  ground 
Where  once  this  honored  tree  was  found. 

VI.   TREE  FROM  NAPOLEON 'S  GRAVE. 

Within  a  city  of  the  dead, 

Near  Bunker  Hill,  just  at  the  head 

Of  Cotton  Mather's  grave,  there  stands 

A  weeping  willow  which  fond  hands 

Brought  from  Napoleon's  grave,  they  say, 

lu  St.  Helena,  far  away. 

VII.     THE  GARY  TREE. 

I'll  tell  you  of  a  sycamore 

And  how  two  poet's  names  it  bore : 

Upon  Ohio's  soil  it  stands, 

'Twas  placed  there  by  the  childish  hands 

Of  sister  poets,  and  is  known 

As  Alice  and  Pho3be  Gary's  own. 

One  day,  when  little  girls,  they  found 

A  sapling  lying  on  the  ground ; 

They  planted  it  with  tenderest  care 

Beside  this  pleasant  highway,  where 

It  grew  and  thrived  and  lived  to  be 

To  all  around  the  Gary  tree. 

VIII.  THE  HAMILTON  TREES. 

In  New  York  City  proudly  stand 
Thirteen  monarchs,  lofty,  grand, 
Their  branches  tow'ring  toward  the  sun 
Are  monuments  of  Hamilton, 
Who  planted  them  in  pride  that  we 
Had  won  our  cause  and  liberty— 
A  tribute,  history  relates. 
To  the  original  thirteen  States. 

IX.  RECITATION  FOR  SCHOOL. 

We  reverence  these  famous  trees. 

What  better  monuments  than  these? 

How  fitting  on  each  Arbor  Day 

That  we  a  grateful  tribute  pay 

To  poet,  statesman,  author,  friend, 

To  one  whose  deeds  our  hearts  commend 

As  lovingly  we  plant  a  tree 

Held  sacred  to  his  memory ; 

A  fresh  memorial,  as  each  year 

New  life  and  buds  and  leaves  appear — 

A  living  monumental  tree. 

True  type  ol  VtxvxuotX.^WX.'s  . 

—  Ada  Slmp^otv  SVve.xvi<iQ^- 
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OME  SUGGESTIONS 

Decorate  the  schoolroom  with  flowers^  branches  of 
trees  and  greenery  if  possible  to  secure  them.     Use 
bunting,  pictures  of  trees,  birds  and  pretty  homes  to 
cover  the  walls.     Write  or  print  short  and  appro- 
priate Arbor  Day  gems  on  the  boards.     Use  the  flag 
as  one  of  your  chief  decorations  above  the  platform. 
Provide  plenty  of  good  music,  if  possible,  and 
give  especial  emphasis  to  poems,  quotations  and  to 
reports  by  the  pupils.     Arrange  for  one  of  your 
patrons  to  address  the  school  on  the  subject. 
The  program  should  be  long  enough  to  admit  of  variety,  but  not  so 
long  as  to  be  wearisome.     Give  places  upon  it  to  all  the  pupils.     Alter- 
nate the  recitations  and  readings  and  musical  selections. 

The  following  suggested  program  is  intended  simply  as  a  guide;  sub- 
stitute other  numbers  for  the  ones  given;  shorten,  lengthen,  add  to  or 
take  from — do  what  you  think  best  to  make  your  program  attractive. 
Try  to  make  things  go  with  a  snap  and  a  vim. 

After  you  have  finished  with  this  Arbor  Day  Manual  put  it  in  the 
school  library  with  the  other  books  of  the  district.  It  is  to  be  kept  for 
future  reference. 


A  PROGRAM 

Song— "The  Planting  Sonp;.'' 

Salute  to  the  Flag — By  the  pupils  standing  and  giving  in  concert : 
"I  pledge  allegiance  to  my  flag  and  to  the  republic  for  which  it 
stands.     One  nation,  indivisible,  with   liberty  and  justice  for  till.'* 
Reading — {a)  The  Origin  and  History  of  Arbor  Day. 

(/>)  President  Roosevelt's  Message  to  the  School  Children  of 
the  United  States. 
Remarks — By  the  Teacher. 

Wliat  Arbor  Day  niejins  to  pupils  and  ]>atron8.     Kffect  of  the  work  vn 
future  citizenship  and  ]>rogress.    What  has  been  done  in  tlic  past.    Netnis 
of  the  district  to  carry  on  work;  fences;  water  supply;  summer  care: 
]>aint;  coiiperation.    See  "  With  the  Teacher"  and  "After  Arbor  l>ay." 
Recitation— (a)  '^ Plant  a  Tree." 

(h)  ''Our  Three  Favorites." 
Song  of  Dedication — "An  Arbor  Day  Tree." 
Dialogue — (a)  "The  Trees  and  the  Seasons.*' 
(h)  "  What  the  Trees  Teach  Us." 
Essay — (a)  The  State  Flower  of  California. 

(b)  State  and  National  Flowers. 

(c)  What  We  Owe  to  the  Trees. 

(d)  Our  Most  Useful  Trees. 
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Recitation— (a)  "  Woodman,  Spare  That  Tree." 

(h)  *' Three  Trees." 
Dialogue-(a)  "Which  Shall  It  Be?" 

(6)  "  Why  We  Keep  Arbor  Day." 
Song— "Arbor  Day." 
Reading— (a)  "A  Wonderful  Tree." 

(6)  "From  the  Forest." 
Roll  Call — Each  pupil  to  rise  at  call  of  his  name  and  give  a  quotation 

suited  to  Arbor  Day. 
Recitation  and  Pantomime — "Three  Little  Trees." 
Recitation — "  Historic  Trees."     By  nine  pupils. 
Song — "Arbor  Day  March." 
Address  by  a  speaker  chosen  for  the  occasion.     (Patron,  trustee,  clerk 

of  school  board,   minister,  county  superintendent,  or  other 

speaker.) 
Song — "  Springtime." 
Closing  Remarks  by  the  Teacher. 
Song — "America."     Audience  and  school  standing.  • 

(Note.— Several  selections  are  piven  for  each  recitation,  reading  and  dialogue;  choose 
the  one  best  adapted  to  your  pupils  and  if  necessary  rearrange  the  order  in  which  the 
different  numbers  come.  A  short  good  program  is  much  more  effective  than  a  poor 
long  one.    A  thing  not  done  well  is  better  not  done  at  all.) 

^^^  9^^  9^^ 
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ISTORY  OF  ARBOR  DAY 

Once  a  year,  on  Arbor  Day,  we  talk  and  sing  about 
the  trees ;  but  do  we  all  the  year  keep  the  spirit  of 
reverence  of  these  comrades  of  the  forest,  guarding 
the  life  we  can  not  give  again  ?  In  some  European 
countries  the  man  who  cuts  down  a  tree  must  plant 
ten  trees  :  and  wisely  enough,  because  in  the  chances 
of  the  woods,  many  trees  die  for  one  that  prospers. 
Would  it  not  be  well  for  us  Americans  to  offer  hostage 
to  the  future  by  thus  seeding  the  ground  we  desolate?  And  would  it  not 
also  be  well  for  us  to  act  as  guardians  to  the  iSne  old  trees  already 
growing  green  and  goodly  about  us — to  see  that  they  are  pruned  and 
patched,  if  necessary  ?  for  the  tree  doctor  can  now  fill  a  hole  in  a  tree 
to  check  decay,  as  the  dentist  fills  a  hole  in  a  tooth.  Improvement 
Clubs  and  Good  Government  Clubs  could  lessen  the  wanton  destruction 
of  noble  trees  by  judicious  expostulation  with  the  axman,  or  by  cross- 
ing his  palm  with  a  few  persuasive  dollars — dollars  that  would  count 
as  an  alms  to  posterity. 

We  are  told  that  the  custom  of  tree  planting  is  an  old  one  among  the 
Germans,  who  in  the  rural  districts  practice  a  commendable  habit    of 
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having  each  member  of  the  family  plant  a  tree  at  Whitsuntide,  which 
comes  forty  days  after  Easter.  The  old  Mexican  Indians  also  plant 
trees  on  certain  days  of  the  years  when  the  moon  is  full,  naming  them 
after  their  children ;  and  the  ancient  Aztecs  are  said  to  have  planted 
a  tree  every  time  a  child  was  born,  giving  it  the  name  of  the  child. 

But  to  the  Hon.  J.  Sterling  Morton  of  Nebraska,  Secretary  of  Agri- 
culture in  President  Cleveland's  cabinet,  belongs  the  honor  of  institu- 
ting our  American  Arl>or  Day.    Julius  Sterling  Morton  was  born  in  Jef- 
ferson County,  New  York,  April  22,  1832.     He  was  of  Puritan  stock,  his 
ancestors  having  come  from  England  on  the  Little  Ann,  the  first  ship 
after  the  Mayflower.     His  parents  removed  to  Michigan  when  the  son 
was  still  a  baby.     He  was  sent  to  good  private  schools  and  seminaries, 
and  later  to  Michigan  University,  but  was  graduated  at  Union  College, 
New  York,  in  1854.    Immediately  after  completing  his  college  course 
he  married  and  removed  to  Nebraska,  and  in  the  following  year  chose 
Nebraska  City  as  his  permanent  home,  locating  upon  a  claim  half  a 
mile  square,  adjacent  to  the  town.     This  estate  grew  into  the  beautiful 
Arbor  Lodge,  so  familiar  to  all  lovers  of  the  holiday  founded  by  Mr. 
Morton.     It  was  home  for  the  remainder  of  his  life. 

It  was  at  an  annual  meeting  of  the  Nebraska  State  Board  of  Agri- 
culture, held  in  the  city  of  Lincoln,  January  4,  1872,  that  Mr.  Morton 
introduced  the  following  resolution : 

Resolved,  Tliat  Wednesday,  the  10th  day  of  Aj)ril,  1872,  be  and  the  same  is  hereby 
especially  set  apart  and  consecrated  for  tree  planting  in  the  state  of  Nebraska,  and  the 
State  Board  of  Agriculture  hereby  name  it  Arbor  Day,  and  to  urge  upon  the  people  of 
the  state  the  vital  importance  of  tree  planting,  hereby  offer  a  special  premium  of  ont' 
hundred  dollars  to  the  agricultural  society  of  that  county  in  Nebraska  which  sliall 
upon  that  day  plant  properly  the  largest  number  of  trees:  and  a  farm  library  of  twenty- 
five  dollars  worth  of  books  to  that  person  who  on  that  day  shall  plant  properly  in 
Nebraska  the  greatest  number  of  trees. 


The  resolution  was  unanimously  adopted.  A  second 
resolution  was  likewise  adopted,  asking  the  newspapers 
of  the  state  to  keep  the  matter  constantly  before  the 
people  until  the  appointed  day;  and  the  result  was  the 
planting  of  over  a  million  trees  in  Nebraska  on  this 
first  Arbor  Day. 

From  this  beginning  on  that  western  prairie  the 
movement  has  spread  in  an  ever  widening  circle,  whose 
circumference  to-day  sweeps  from  the  Atlantic  to  the 
Pacific. 
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PROCLAMATION  OF  THE  PRESIDENT  TO  THE  SCHOOL 
CHILDREN  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES. 

[This  letter  from  the  President  of  the  United  States  would  be  a  tine  thing  for  one  of 
the  older  pupils  to  deliver  slowly,  thoughtfully,  earnestly  tis  an  oration ;  or  four  pui>il8 
could  Rive  it,  one  paragraph  for  each.] 

0  THE  SCHOOL  CHILDREN  OF  THE  I'NITED  STATKS: 

Arbor  Day  (which  means  simply  '*Tree  Day")  is 
now  observed  in  every  State  in  our  Union — and 
mainly  in  the  schools.  At  various  times  from  Janu- 
ary to  December,  but  chiefly  in  this  month  of  April, 
you  give  a  day  or  part  of  a  day  to  special  exercises 
and  perhaps  to  actual  tree  planting,  in  recognition  of  the  importance  of 
trees  to  us  as  a  Nation,  and  of  what  they  yield  in  adornment,  comfort, 
and  useful  products  to  the  communities  in  which  you  live. 

It  is  well  that  you  should  celebrate  your  Arbor  Day  thoughtfully,  for 
within  your  lifetime  the  Nation^s  need  of  trees  will  become  serious.  We 
of  an  older  generation  can  get  along  with  what  we  have  though  with 
growing  hardship;  but  in  your  full  manhood  and  womanhood  you  will 
want  what  nature  once  so  bountifully  supplied  and  man  so  thought- 
lessly destroyed;  and  because  of  that  want  you  will  reproach  us,  not  for 
what  w*e  have  used,  but  for  what  we  have  wasted. 

For  the  nation  as  for  the  man  or  woman  and  the  boy  or  girl,  the  road 
to  success  is  the  right  use  of  what  we  have  and  the  improvement  of 
present  opportunity.  If  you  neglect  to  prepare  yourselves  now  for  the 
duties  and  responsibilities  which  will  fall  upon  you  later,  if  you  do  not 
learn  the  things  which  you  will  need  to  know  when  your  school  days 
are  over,  you  will  suffer  the  consequences.  So  any  nation  which  in  its 
youth  lives  only  for  the  day,  reaps  without  sowing,  and  consumes  with- 
out husbanding,  must  expect  the  penalty  of  the  prodigal,  whose  labor 
could  with  difficulty  find  him  the  bare  means  of  life. 

A  people  without  children  would  face  a  hopeless  future;  a  country 
without  trees  is  almost  as  hopeless;  forests  which  are  so  used  that  they 
can  not  renew  themselves  will  soon  vanish,  and  with  them  all  their 
benefits.  A  true  forest  is  not  merely  a  storehouse  full  of  wood,  but,  as 
it  were,  a  factory  of  wood,  and  at  the  same  time  a  reservoir  of  water. 
When  you  help  to  preserve  our  forests  or  to  plant  new  ones  you  are 
acting  the  part  of  good  citizens.  The  value  of  forestry  deserves,  there- 
fore, to  be  taught  in  the  schools,  which  aim  lo  make  good  citizens  of 
you.  If  your  Arbor  Day  exercises  help  you  to  realize  what  benefits 
each  one  of  you  receives  from  the  forests,  and  how  by  your  assistance 
these  benefits  may  continue,  they  will  serve  a  good  end. 

Thkodoviy:.  RcsQ>^^^;v^x, 
The  White  House. 


PROGRAM  HINTS  AND  HELPS 


SOME  FAMOUS  TREES 

Certain  of  the  pupils  can  find  information  relating  to  the  famous 
trees  mentioned  below,  and  either  recite  a  bit  of  verse  or  prose,  or  write 
a  short,  interesting  paper.  Descriptions  may  be  given  of  the  trees  as 
an  answer  to  roll  call. 


1— The  California  Bip  Trees. 

•J- -The  Treaty  P:ini  of  Pliiladelpliia. 

3  -The  Liberty  Elm  of  Hoston. 

4  -Wasliington's  Klin  at  CanibridK*- 
5— The  Charter  Oak  of  Hartford. 

a    The  Hamilton  Trees  of  New  York. 
7  -  The  Tree  from  Napoleon's  (irave. 

5  -Tiie  Cary  JSycamore. 

})  -The  AppieTreeof  Appnniattox. 


10— Shakespeare's  Mulberry  Tree. 

11— The  Banyan  Tree  of  India. 

12-Burgoyne'8  Elm. 

13    The  Cedars  of  Mt.  Lebanon. 

14— Arnold's  Willow  near  West  P«)int. 

15— Maj^nolia    Council   Tree,    Charleston. 

S.  C. 
!()— The  Cypress  Tree  of  Montezuma. 


SELECTIONS 

Treaty  Kim,  the  great  elm  tree  beneath  the  shade  of  whose  branches 
William  Penn  stood  when  he  made  his  famous  treaty  with  nineteen 
tribes  of   Indians. 

Liberty  Elm  at  Boston  is  another  of  the  famous  elm  trees;  it  was 
planted  and  dedicated  by  a  schoolmaster  to  the  independence  of  the 
colonies,  and  was  the  rallying  point  for  patriots  before,  during  and  after 
the  Revolutionary  War. 

The  Freednian's  Oak,  or  Emancipation  Oak,  at  Hampton,  .Virginia, 
sheltered  the  slaves  of  the  region  when  they  first  heard  read  President 
Lincoln's  Emancipation   Proclamation. 

The  Cary  Tree  ]>lanted  by  Alice  and  Phcebe  Cary  in  1832;  a  large 
and  beautiful  sycamore  seen  from  the  Hamilton  turnpike  in  Ohio. 
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HISTORIC  TREES 


I.  CHARTER  OAK. 

)ry  we  often  see 

:ord  of  a  noted  tree. 

ow  some  history  pages  turn 

>te  what  trees  we  there  discern : 

remost  of  this  famous  band 

nk  the  Charter  Oak  should  stand. 

e  to  read  the  story  o'er, 

ndrus  came  from  England's  shore 

emor  in  this  new  land, 

led  it  with  a  tyrant's  hand; 

'hen  he  came  to  Hartford  town 

ding  with  a  haughty  frown 

arter  of  the  people's  rights, 

idenly  out  went  the  lights; 

}r  again  they  re-appeared, 

arter  to  their  hearts  endeared 

'ely  in  this  hollow  tree, 

of  the  people's  liberty. 

lor,  then  to  Wadsworth's  name, 

ave  the  Charter  Oak  its  fame. 

II.  LIBERTY   ELM. 

;r  very  famous  tree 

lied  the  Elm  of  Liberty. 

h  its  shade  the  patriots  bold 

•anny  their  hatred  told. 

ts  branches  high  and  free 

ten  hung  in  effigy 

ersons  as  the  patriots  thought 

id  the  freedom  which  they  sought. 

time,  oft  beneath  this  tree 

ople  prayed  for  victory ; 

hen  at  last  the  old  tree  fell 

sadly  rang  each  Boston  bell. 

III.      WASHINGTON    ELM. 

ibridge  there  is  standing  yet 
we  never  should  forget; 
re,  equipped  with  sword  and  gun, 
stood  our  honored  Washington, 
of  the  little  patriot  band 
edoni'S  cause  he  took  command. 
e  its  age— three  hundred  years — 
:y  head  it  still  uprears; 
jhty  arms  extending  wide, 
ds  our  country's  boasted  pride. 

IV.    buruoyne's  elm. 
in  spite  of  pride,  pomp  and  boast, 
^ne  surrendered  with  his  host, 
len  was  brought  to  Albany 
jner  of  war  to  be, 
titude  for  his  defeat, 
ay,  upon  the  city  street, 
1  was  planted,  which  they  say 
ands  in  memory  of  that  day. 


y.     THE  TREATY  ELM. 

Within  the  Quaker  City's  realm. 
There  stood  the  famous  Treaty  Elm. 
Here,  with  its  sheltering  boughs  above, 
Good  William  Penn,  in  peace  and  love, 
The  Indians  met,  and  there  agreed 
Upon  that  treaty  which  we  read 
Was  never  broken,  though  no  oath 
Was  taken—justice  guiding  both. 
A  monument  now  marks  the  ground 
Where  once  this  honored  tree  was  found. 

VI.   TREE  FROM  NAPOLBON'S  GRAVE. 

Within  a  city  of  the  dead. 

Near  Bunker  Hill,  just  at  the  head 

Of  Cotton  Mather's  grave,  there  stands 

A  weeping  willow  which  fond  hands 

Brought  from  Napoleon's  grave,  they  say, 

lu  St.  Helena,  far  away. 

VII.     THE  GARY  TREE. 

I'll  tell  you  of  a  sycamore 

And  how  two  poet's  names  it  bore; 

Upon  Ohio's  soil  it  stands, 

'Twas  placed  there  by  the  childish  hands 

Of  sist«r  poets,  and  is  known 

As  Alice  and  Phdibe  Cary's  own. 

One  day,  when  little  girls,  they  found 

A  sapling  lying  on  the  ground ; 

They  planted  it  with  tenderest  care 

Beside  this  pleasant  highway,  where 

It  grew  and  thrived  and  lived  to  be 

To  all  around  the  Cary  tree. 

VIII.  THE  HAMILTON  TREES. 

In  New  York  City  proudly  stand 
Thirteen  monarchs,  lofty,  grand, 
Their  branches  tow'ring  toward  the  sun 
Are  monuments  of  Hamilton, 
Who  planted  them  in  pride  that  we 
Had  won  our  cause  and  liberty — 
A  tribute,  history  relates, 
To  the  original  thirteen  States. 

IX.  RECITATION  FOR  SCHOOL. 

We  reverence  these  famous  trees. 

What  better  monuments  than  these? 

How  fitting  on  each  Arbor  Day 

That  we  a  grateful  tribute  pay 

To  poet,  statesman,  author,  friend. 

To  one  whose  deeds  our  hearts  commend 

As  lovingly  we  plant  a  tree 

Held  sacred  to  his  memory ; 

A  fresh  memorial,  as  each  year 

New  life  and  buds  and  leaves  appear— 

A  living  monumental  tree. 

True  type  of  immortality. 

— Ada  Simpson  Sherwood, 
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THE  STATE  FLOWER 

Thy  satin  vesture  richer  is  than  looms 

Of  Orient  weave  for  raiment  of  her  kings ; 

Not  dyes  of  olden  Tyre,  not  precious  things 
Regathered  from  the  long-forgotten  tombs 
Of  buried  empires,  not  the  Iris  plumes 

That  wave  upon  the  tropic's  myriad  wings, 

Not  all  proud  Sheba's  queenly  offerings. 
Could  match  the  golden  marvel  of  thy  blooms. 

—Ina  D.  Coolhrith. 


THE  GOLDEN  POPPY 

Russian  and  German  scientists  in  the  year  1818  found  the  Gulden 
*Poppy  of  California,  and  one  of  them  named  it  after  his  friend  Dr. 
Johann  Frederick  Eschscholtz  {Eschscholtzia  Cnlifomica). 

The  Golden  Poppy,  as  it  is  commonly  called,  has  anything  but  an 
agreeable  perfume,  but  its  wonderful  coloring,  and  its  incomparable, 
satin-like  sheen,  have  been  the  wonder,  delight,  and  admiration  of  all 
lovers  of  nature.  Growing,  as  it  does,  throughout  the  length  :ui<l 
breadth  of  the  State,  and  hardly  elsewhere,  it  is  peculiarly  typical  '»f 
California,  and  in  1903,  under  an  Act  of  the  Legislature,  was  made  the 
State  Flower.  It  blooms  in  the  greatest  profusion  from  February  until 
May,  though  specimens  of  the  Hower  can  be  had  in  the  lower  valley?  of 
California  almost  any  day  in  the  year.  In  the  flood  tide  of  its  se:K-<.n, 
when  this  matchless  Hower  raises  itself  above  the  feathery  green  foliairv 
of  the  plant,  which  is  ti})})ed  with  a  deep  bronze-red, it  covers  acres  ui)«':i 
acres  of  j)lains  and  mesas,  and  presents  a  sight  which  once  seen  is  nevvr 
forgotten. 

The  California  Poppy  is  a  brazen,  garish  flower.  It  shuns  the  w  jod- 
land,  and  unsheltered,  fairly  revels  in  the  warm  sunlight.  It  possess^?; 
none  of  the  modesty  of  the  violet,  the  sweetness  of  the  rose,  nor  llie 
beauty  of  the  lily,  but,  standing  alone  and  unique,  it  compels  our 
admiration  because  of  its  wonderful  coloring  and  sheen,  which  refu.-i*  to 
be  transferred  by  the  limner's  art  to  board  or  canvas.  It  wins  its  phuv 
by  its  transcendent  beauty,  and  lovers  of  nature,  having  oner  reveled 
therein,  the  memory  of  it  lives  a  lifetime. 

0,  Golden  Poppy,  Eschscholtzia,  Flame  Flower,  La  Amapola,  Copa  de 
Orol — Cup  of  Gold!  You  are  all  one  and  the  same.  Born  under 
cloudless  sky;  child  of  the  summer  sun  and  earth's  unminted  gold: 
inimitable;  sans  story,  sans  art,  sans  poetry,  sans  perfume,  sans  all, 
save  thy  golden  glory— we  love  you  I — Prentiss  Maslin, 


THE  GOLDEN  POPPY,  OR  E8CH8CHOLTZIA  CALIFORNICA, 
THE  STATE  FLOWER  OF  ^CALIFORNIA. 


■/rr: 
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iwatha's  Sailing  as  given  in  Longfellow's  wonderful "  Hiawatlia  " — 
[ing  the  Birch  Canoe — is  an  excellent  selection  to  arouse  interest 
to  Arbor  Day.  Read  aloud  to  the  pupils  it  is  probably  more 
ive  than  when  read  by  them  and  should  be  followed  by  a  general 
ssion  of  the  various  trees  mentioned. 

STATE  FLOWERS 


do — Blue  and  White  Columbine 

la — Cactus 

a— Cherokee  Rose 

»— Sunflower 

^n— Apple  Blossom 

80ta— Moccasin  Flower 

a~8age  Brush 

I — Oregon  Grape 

►nt — Red  Clover 


California — Golden  Poppy 
Delaware— Peach  Blossom 
Idaho— Syringea 
Maine— Pine  Cone  and  Tassel 
Montana — Bitter  Root 
Nebraska— Goldenrod 
Oklahoma— Mistletoe 
Utah— Sego  Lily 
Washington— Rhododendron 


NATIONAL  FLOWERS 


a — Sugar  Maple 

—Narcissus 

id— Rose 

5— Flo  wer-de-1  uce 

.ny— Cornflower 

-Violet 


Japan— Chrysanthemum 
Prussia— Linden 
iSaxony— Mignonette 
Scotland— Thistle 
Spain — Pomegranate 
Ilollund— Orange  and  Tulip 


v^       tr*       v^ 


ARBOR  DAY  SONGS  WITH  FAMILIAR  AIRS 


ARBOR  DAY. 

By  Skymore  S.  Shobt. 
(Air:  "My  Maryland.") 

Again  wc  come  this  day  to  greet. 

Arbor  Day,  sweet  Arbor  Day, 
With  willing  hands  and  nimble  feet, 

Arbor  Day,  sweet  Arbor  Day. 

No  sweeter  theme  our  time  can  claim, 
Xo  grander  deed  points  us  to  fame, 
Xo  day  more  proud  than  this  we  name, 
Arbor  Day,  dear  Arbor  Day. 

Bring  forth  the  trees.    Prepare  the  eartli 
For  Arbor  Day,  sweet  Arbor  Day. 

With  song  we  celebrate  the  birth 
Of  Arbor  Day,  sweet  Arbor  Day. 

And  when  our  joyful  task  is  done, 
And  we  our  meed  of  praise  have  won, 
The  glorious  works  but  just  begun. 
For  Arbor  Day,  dear  Arbor  Day. 
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SONG  OF  DEDICATION 

AN  ARBOR  DAY  TREE. 

(Air :  *'  Columbia,  the  Gem  of  the  Ocean.") 

The  tree  we  are  planting  on  this  day 

Is  chosen  with  tenderest  care ; 
May  beauty  adorn  it,  hereafter, 

And  clothe  it  with  usefulness  rare. 
May  green  leaves  appearing  each  springtime 

Be  leaves  of  a  fair  book  of  fame. 
And  spread  to  the  breezes  the  story 

Extolling  the  new-given  name. 

The  tree  is  an  emblem  of  greatness. 

As,  springing  from  one  tiny  seed, 
It  mounts  ever  upward  and  onward, 

An  emblem  of  greatness,  indeed. 
The  birds  sing  its  praises  to  others, 

The  winds  carry  swiftly  the  tale, 
The  tree  is  the  monarch  of  the  forest. 

Of  hill,  valley,  greenwood  and  dale. 


THE  PLANTING  SONG. 

BY  DR.  6.  F.  SMITH,  AUTHOR  OF  "AMBRICA.' 


(Air:  "America.") 


Joy  for  the  sturdy  trees 
Fanned  by  each  fragrant  breeze, 

Lovely  they  stand. 
The  song  birds  o'er  them  thrill, 
Tliey  shade  eacli  tinkling  rill, 
They  crown  each  swellinj^  hill, 

Lowly  or  grand. 

Plant  them  by  stream  or  way, 
Plant  where  the  children  i>lay. 

And  toilers  rest. 
In  every  verdant  vale, 
On  every  sunny  swale— 
Whether  to  grow  or  fail, 

God  knoweth  best. 


Select  the  strong,  the  fair. 
Plant  them  with  earnest  care 

No  toil  is  vain. 
Plant  in  a  titter  place. 
Where,  like  a  lovely  face. 
Set  in  some  sweeter  grace. 

Change  may  prove  gain. 

God  will  his  blessings  send, 
All  things  on  him  depend. 

His  loving  care. 
Clings  to  each  leaf  and  flower. 
Like  ivy  to  its  tower. 
His  presence  and  His  power 

Are  everywhere. 


ARBOR  DAY  MARCH. 

HV  ELLEN    llKArCHAMr. 

(Air:  "Marching  Through  Georgia.") 


Celebrate  the  Arbor  Day 

With  march  and  song  and  cheer. 
For  the  season  comes  to  us 

But  once  in  every  year; 
Should  we  not  remember  it 

And  make  the  niem'ry  dear; 

Memories  sweet  for  Arbor  Dav. 


Fiow'rs  are  blooming  all  around, 
Are  blooming  on  this  day; 

And  the  trees  with  verdure  clad, 
Welcome  the  month  of  May, 

Making  earth  a  garden  fair 
To  hail  the  Arbor  Day, 
Clothing  all  nature  with  gladness. 


Chorus: 
Hurrah  I  Hurrah!  The  Arbor  Day  is  here; 
Hurrah  I  Hurrah  I  It  gladdens  every  year. 
So  we  plant  a  young  tree  on  blithsome  Arbor  Day, 
While  we  are  singing  for  gladness. 
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SPRINGTIME. 

BY  KLLEN    BEAUCHAMP. 

(Air:  ''Auld  Lang  Syne.'*) 


The  winter  storms  have  passed  away, 

And  springtime  now  is  here 
With  sunshine  smiling  all  around, 

And  heavens  blue  and  clear. 
The  gifts  of  nature  brighten  earth, 

And  Nature  her  garden  gay ; 
They  give  us  a  cheery  greeting  bright 

On  this,  the  Arbor  Day. 


The  birds  with  gladsome  voices  ting 

Each  its  melodious  la3% 
And  music  swells  each  little  throat 

On  this,  the  Arbor  Day. 
The  trees  put  forth  their  greenest  leaves 

On  this,  the  Arbor  Day. 
And  welcome  now  the  chosen  tree 

Which  we  shall  plant  to-day. 


jl     jl     jl 


'  The  Brave  Old  Oak  "  is  an  excellent  song  for  the  Arbor  Day  program. 


jl      jl      jl 


PLANT  A  TREE. 


He  who  plants  a  tree, 

Plants  a  hope. 
Rootlets  up  through  fibres  blindly  grope; 
Leaves  unfold  into  horizons  free. 

So  man's  life  must  climb 

From  the  clods  of  time 

Unto  heavens  sublime. 
Canst  thou  prophesy,  thou  little  tree. 
What  the  glories  of  thy  boughs  shall  be  ? 

He  who  plants  a  tree. 

Plants  a  joy; 
Plants  a  comfort  that  will  never  cloy. 
Every  day  a  fresh  reality. 

Beautiful  and  strong, 

To  whose  shelter  throng. 

Creatures  blithe  with  song. 
If  thou  couldst  but  know,  thou  happy  tree, 
Of  the  bliss  that  shalt  inhabit  thee. 


He  who  plants  a  tree, 

He  plants  youth; 
Vigor  won  for  centuries  in  sooth  ; 
Life  of  time,  that  hints  eternity ! 

Boughs  their  strength  uprear. 

New  shoots  every  year 

On  old  growths  appear. 
Thou  shalt  teach  the  ages,  sturdy  tree, 
Youth  of  soul  is  immortality. 

He  who  plants  a  tree, 

He  plants  peace. 
Under  its  green  curtains  jargons  cease, 
Leaf  and  zephyr  murmur  soothingly, 

Shadows  soft  with  sleep 

Down  tired  eyelids  creep. 

Balm  of  slumber  deep. 
Never  hast  thou  dreamed,  thou  blessed  tree^ 
Of  the  benediction  thou  sbalt  be. 


He  who  plants  a  tree, 

He  plants  love; 
Tents  of  coolness  spreading  out  above 
Wayfarers,  he  may  not  live  to  see. 

Gifts  that  grow  are  best ; 

Hands  that  bless  are  blest ; 

Plant ;  life  does  the  rest. 
Heaven  and  earth  help  him  wbo  plants  a 

tree. 
And  his  work  its  own  reward  shall  be. 

—Lucy  Larcom. 
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THE  TREES  AND  THE  SEASONS 

(For  foar  little  girls  or  two  little  girls  and  two  little  boys ;  if  possible  hsTe  the  first 
dressed  in  green,  the  second  in  yellow,  the  third  in  brown  and  the  last  one  in  white, 
each  carrying  a  wreath  or  branch  typical  of  the  season  mentioned. — L.  C.) 

First  Child— 

I  love  a  tree  in  spring 
When  the  first  green  leaves  come  out 
And  the  birds  build  their  nests  and  carol 
Their  sweet  songs  round  about 

Second  Child— 

I  love  a  tree  in  summer, 
When  in  the  noontide  heat, 
The  reapers  lie  in  its  shadow 
On  the  greensward  cool  and  sweet. 

Third  Child— 

I  love  a  tree  in  autumn, 

When  Frost,  the  painter  old. 

Has  touched  with  his  brush  its  branches, 

And  left  them  all  crimson  and  gold. 

Fourth  Child— 

I  love  a  tree  in  winter, 
Mid  snow  and  ice  and  cloud. 
Waving  its  long,  bare  branches. 
In  the  north  wind,  wailing  loud. 

All- 
Let  us  plant  a  tree  by  the  wayside, 
Plant  it  with  smiles  and  with  tears, 
A  shade  for  some  weary  wanderer, 
A  hope  for  the  coininp;  years. 

A  WONDERFUL  TREE 

Did  you  ever  hear  of  a  tree  ))earing  glue,  towels,  cloth,  tinder  and 
l)read?  There  is  just  such  a  wonder;  it  is  found  on  the  Pacific  Islands, 
and  is  called  the  bread  fruit  tree. 

It  is  about  as  tall  as  a  three-story  house,  and  the  branches  come  out 
straight  from  the  tree  like  so  many  arms.  They  are  covered  with  leaves 
nearly  two  feet  long  and  deeply  gashed  at  the  edges,  while  half  hidden 
among  them  are  the  fruits,  growing  like  apples  on  short  stems,  but 
larger  and  having  a  thick,  yellow  rind. 

This  fruit  is  like  bread,  and  it  is  in  season  during  eight  months  of 
the  year,  the  natives  finding  a  good  living  in  it.  They  gather  it  while 
it  is  green,  and  bake  it  in  an  oven.  Scraping  off  its  outer  blackened 
crust,  they  come  to  the  loaf,  which  is  very  much  like  nice  white  bread; 
but  it  must  be  eaten  soon  after  baking,  else  it  grows  harsh  and  loses  its 
pleasant  taste. 
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Ab  for  glue,  it  oozes  from  the  trunk  of  the  tree  and  is  found  useful 
for  many  purposes;  the  leaves  make  excellent  towels  for  the  few  natives 
who  care  to  use  them,  and  from  the  inner  bark  of  the  tree  a  kind  of 
coarse  cloth  can  be  made.  Besides  this  its  dried  blossoms  are  used  for 
tinder  in  lighting  fires,  and  the  wood  is  in  great  demand  for  building 
purposes. 

With  a  few  of  these  wonderful  trees  in  the  front  yard,  housekeeping 
ought  to  be  an  easy  matter. 

j^     j^     j^ 

FROM  THE  FOREST 

About  sixty  per  cent  of  all  our  railroad  ties  are  made  of  white  oak; 
nearly  twenty  per  cent  are  pine.  Since  every  mile  of  railway  needs  about 
2,500  ties  and  there  are  over  200,000  miles  of  such  roads  in  our  country, 
it  takes  millions  of  acres  of  timber  to  supply  a  single  set  of  ties.  Such 
a  set  has  to  be  replaced  about  every  seven  years.  Thus  it  is  that  the 
railways  rank  among  the  greatest  consumers  of  wood  in  the  country. 

Our  telegraph  and  telephone  poles  are  made  largely  from  hemlock 
and  cedar.  The  price  paid  for  such  timber  varies  from  two  to  ten 
dollars  per  pole. 

Flour  barrels  are  made  largely  from  elm.  Barrels  for  liquids  from  a 
fine  grade  of  white  cak;  also  ash  and  elm. 

Our  furniture  is  made  from  walnut,  ash,  oak,  maple  and  other  hard 
woods. 

White  oak  and  hickory  are  used  in  manufacture  of  wagon  and  buggy 
wheels. 

Soft  woods,  as  poplar,  aspen,  spruce,  pine  and  bassvvood,  are  used  in 
the  manufacture  of  paper  such  as  is  used  in  newspapers,  note  books,  etc. 

Three  fourths  of  our  lumber  is  made  from  soft  woods,  such  as  red- 
wood, white  pine,  spruce  and  hemlock.  The  great  pineries  of  Wisconsin, 
Minnesota  and  Michigan  supply  our  white  pine,  the  most  useful  timber 
in  the  north  temperate  zone,  because  it  is  in  greatest  demand  for  build- 
ing purposes. 

The  bark  of  the  tanbark  oak  tree  is  used  in  the  tanning  of  leather. 

Corks  are  made  from  the  bark  of  the  cork  oak,  which  grows  only  in 
the  Mediterranean  countries  and  Portugal. 

As  a  national  industry,  forestry  stands  second  only  to  agriculture  in 
number  of  people  and  amount  of  capital  employed  and  in  value  of 
product.  It  has  been  estimated  that  we  have  five  hundred  million 
acres  of  growing  forest,  and  that  thirty-five  cubic  feet  of  wood  are  produced 
annually  per  tree. 
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WHAT  THE  TREES  TEACH  US 

(An  exercise  for  using  fourteen  pupils  of  the  lower  grade;  less  than 
this  number  may  be  used  by  omitting  certain  verses.  If  each  pupil 
carries  a  branch  of  the  tree  represented  the  effect  is  greatly  enhanced.) 

First  Pupil— 

I  am  taught  by  the  Oak  to  be  rugged  and  strong 

In  defense  of  the  right ;  in  defiance  of  wrong. 
Second  Pupil— 

I  have  learned  from  the  Maple,  that  beauty  to  win 

The  loye  of  all  hearts,  must  have  sweetness  within. 
Third  Pupil- 

The  Beech,  with  its  branches  wide-spreading  and  low. 

Awakes  in  my  heart  hospitality's  glow. 
Fourth  Pupil— 

The  Pine  tells  of  constancy.    In  its  sweet  voice 

It  whispers  of  hope  till  sad  mortals  rejoice. 
Fifth  Pupil— 

The  nut  bearing  trees  teach  that  'neath  manners  gruff, 

May  be  found  as  *' sweet  kernels"  as  in  their  caskets  rough. 
Sixth  Pupil— 

The  Birch,  in  its  wrappings  of  silver  gray, 

Shows  that  beauty  needs  not  to  make  gorgeous  display. 
Seventh  Pupil— 

The  Ash,  having  fibres  tenacious  and  strong, 

Teaches  mc  firm  resistance,  to  battle  with  wrong. 
Eighth  Pupil- 

The  Aspen  tells  me  with  its  <iuivering  leaves. 

To  be  gentle  to  every  sad  creature  that  grieves. 
Ninth  Pupil— 

Tlie  Lombardy  Poplars  point  upward,  in  praise, 

My  voice  to  kind  heaven  they  teach  me  to  raise. 
Tenth  Pupif— 

The  Elm  teaches  me  to  be  pliant  yet  true; 

Though  bowed  by  rude  winds,  it  still  rises  anew. 
Eleventh  Pupil— 

I  am  taught  generosity,  boundless  and  free, 

By  the  showers  of  fruit  from  the  dear  Apple  tree. 
Twelfth  Pupil - 

The  ( -herry  tree  blushing  with  fruit  crimson  red. 

Tells  of  (lod's  free  abundance  that  all  may  be  fed. 
Thirteenth  Pupil— 

In  the  beautiful  Linden,  so  fair  to  the  sight, 

This  truth  I  discern:  It  is  inwardly  white. 
Fourteenth  ru]>il — 

The  firm  ro(»ted  Cedars  like  sentries  of  old, 

Show  that  virtues  deei)-rooted  may  also  be  bold. 

—Helen  (K  lloyi,  in  the  Teachers'  World. 

«<?*      «<?*      O* 

"  When  the  Green  (^its  Back  in  the  Trees''  is  an  excellent  selection  in 
verse  by  James  Whitcomb  Riley.  It  is  in  dialect  and  could  l>e  recited 
by  a  pupil  of  the  grammar  grade. 
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WHY  WE  KEEP  ARBOR  DAY 

(Group  the  six  children  upon  the  stage;  seventh  child  stands  at  one  Hide;  each  child 
wears  a  crown  of  leaves.) 

Child  at  the  side^ 

Trees  of  the  fragrant  forest, 
With  leaves  of  green  unfurled, 
Through  summer's  heat,  through  winter's  cold. 
What  do  you  do  for  our  world? 
First—  Fourth- 

Cur  green  leaves  catch  the  raindrops  Our  falling  leaves  in  autumn, 

That  fall  with  soothing  sound,  By  breezes  turned  and  tossed, 

Then  drop  slowly,  slowly  down.  Will  make  a  deep  sponge  carpet  warm 

Tis  better  for  the  ground.  Which  saves  the  ground  from  frost. 

Second—  Fifth— 

When  rushing  down  the  hillside,  We  give  you  pulp  for  paper, 

A  mighty  freshet  forms,  Our  fuel  gives  you  heat, 

Our  giant  trunks  and  spreading  roots  We  furnish  lumber  for  your  homes. 

Defend  our  happy  homes.  And  nuts  and  fruits  to  eat. 

Third—  Sixth- 

From  burning  heat  in  summer,  With  strong  and  graceful  outline, 

We  offer  cool  retreat,  With  branches  green  and  bare, 

Protect  the  land  in  winter's  storm  We  fill  the  land  all  through  the  year 

From  cold,  and  wind,  and  sleet.  With  beauty  everywhere. 

All,  in  concert- 
So,  listen,  from  the  forest, 
Each  one  a  message  sends 
To  children  on  this  Arbor  Day, 
"  We  trees  are  your  best  friends." 

—Primary  Education 

OUR  THREE  FAVORITES 

The  oak  is  a  strong  and  stalwart  tree, 

And  it  lifts  its  branches  up 
And  catches  the  dew  right  gallantly 

In  many  a  dainty  cup. 
But  the  world  is  brighter  and  better  made. 

Because  of  the  woodman's  stroke. 
Descending  in  the  sun  or  falling  in  shade. 

On  the  sturdy  form  of  the  oak. 
The  elm  is  a  kindly,  good  tree. 

With  its  branches  bending  low; 
The  heart  is  glad  when  its  form  we  see, 

As  we  list  to  the  river's  flow. 
Ay  !  the  heart  is  glad  and  the  pulses  bound. 

And  joy  illumines  the  face 
Whenever  the  goodly  6lm  is  found, 

Because  of  its  beauty  and  grace. 
The  maple  is  supple,  and  lithe,  and  strong. 

And  claimeth  our  love  anew. 
When  the  days  are  listless,  and  quiet  and  long. 

And  the  world  is  fair  to  view. 
And  later— as  the  beauties  and  graces  unfold— 

A  monarch  right  royally  drest, 
With  streamers  aflame  and  pennons  of  gold. 

It  seems  of  all  the  best. 
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WHICH  SHALL  IT  BE? 

FOR   FOUR  JOLLY    BOYS. 
Flrtt—  Third— 

If  we  are  ftll  to  choose  and  say  Sweets  are  good  most  anj  daji 

What  trees  we*d  like  to  plant  to-day,  But  as  lor  trees,  I'm  bound  to  mj. 

Seems  to  me  none  can  be  A  shag-bark  tall  is  best  of  all 

Half  so  good  as  a  Christmas  tree !  W  hen  onoe  the  nuts  bejcin  to  liU; 

For  surely  even  a  baby  knows  And  so  a  hickory  tree  111  sel» 

That's  where  the  nicest  candy  grows.  And  piles  of  fun  and  nuts  1*11  gei 
Candy  on  a  Christmas  tree.  Nuts  from  a  hickory  tree, 

Thafb  what  pleases  me !  That's  what  pleases  me ! 

Second—                                                           Fourth- 
Planted  out,  '(would  never  bear—  I  shall  plant  an  apple  tree, 
But^  after  all,  why  should  we  care?  That's  the  best  of  all  for  me ; 
The  richest  thing  is  what  we  bring  And  each  kind  to  suit  my  mind, 
From  sugar  maples  in  the  spring ;  On  this  one  with  grafts  I'll  bind. 
So  now  I'll  set  a  maple  here,  Ripe  or  green  the  whole  year  through. 
For  feast  and  frolic  every  year.  Pie  or  dumpling,  bake  or  stew. 
Sugar  from  a  maple  tree,  Every  way  I  like  them  best, 
That's  what  pleases  me !  And  I'll  treat  the  rest  1 

—  Toutk's  CbmjMuifOH. 

ESSAYS 

Generally  there  are  to  be  found  in  the  upper  grades  pupils  especially 
gifted  in  writing  essays  or  descriptive  articles.  Have  two  or  three  select 
topics  from  the  following  list,  write  their  articles  at  home,  and  when 
they  have  been  submitted  to  you  select  the  best  to  be  read  as  a  part  of 
the  Arbor  Day  program: 

1.  The  Big  Trees  of  California. 

2.  Our  State  Flower— The  Golden  Poppy. 

3.  What  We  Owe  to  the  Trees. 

4.  Famous  Trees  and  Little  Stories  About  Them. 
6.  The  Fruit  Trees  of  California. 

6.  Our  Most  Useful  Trees  and  Their  Products. 

7.  What  the  Kedwood  Told  the  Oak. 

8.  The  Life  of  the  Oak  Tree—Told  by  Himself. 

9.  The  History  of  Arbor  Day. 

10.  Trees:  The  Home  of  the  Birds  and  Their  Nests. 

n.  The  Most  Beautiful  Tree. 

12.  How  the  Tree  Breathes  and  Grows. 

•I*      •^      •!• 

"  Woodman,  Spare  That  Tree,"  by  George  P.  Morris,  should  be  recited 
on  Arbor  Day  as  part  of  the  regular  program. 

jt     jt     > 

Some  afternoon  before  Arbor  Day  comes  around  read  the  ''Talking 
Oak,"  by  Tennyson,  to  your  pupils.     You'll  iSnd  it  worth  while. 


RESPONSIVE  READING 

Teacher:     And  God  said,  Let  the  earth  bring  forth 

the  fruit-tree  yielding  fruit  after  its  kind. 
School:     And   the    earth    brought   forth    the    tree, 
yielding  fruit  whose  seed  was  in  itself  after  its  kind. 
And  God  saw  that  it  was  good. 
Teacher:     And  God  said,  Behold  I  have  given  you 
every  Jtree  in  the  field  which  is  the  fruit  of  a  tree 
yielding  seed;  to  you  it  shall  be  for  meat. 
School:     And  the  Lord  planted  a  garden  eastward 
in  Eden,  and  there  put  the  man  whom  he  had  formed.    And  out  of  the 
ground  made  the  Lord  God  to  grow  every  tree  that  is  pleasant  to  the 
sight  and  good  for  food. 

•^     •^     •^ 

WHEN  THE  GREEN  GITS  BACK  IN  THE  TREES 

In  the  spring  when  the  green  gits  back  in  the  trees, 
And  the  sun  comes  out  and  stays, 

And  your  boots  pull  on  with  a  good  tight  squeeze, 
And  you  think  of  your  barefoot  days : 

When  you  ort  to  work  and  when  you  want  not, 
And  you  and  your  wife  agrees 

It's  time  to  spade  up  the  garden  lot- 
When  the  green  gits  back  on  the  trees, 
Well,  work  is  the  least  of  my  ideas 

When  the  green,  you  know,  gits  back  on  the  trees 

When  the  whole  tail  feathers  o'  winter  time 

Is  all  pulled  out  and  gone, 
And  the  sap  it  thaws  and  begins  to  climb. 

And  the  sweat  it  starts  out  on 
A  feller's  fored  a-gittin'  down 

At  the  old  spring  on  his  knees— 
I  kind  o'  like,  jes,  a  loaferin'  roun' 

When  the  green  gits  back  in  the  trees— 

Jes'  a-potterin'  roun'  as  I  darn  please. 
When  the  green,  you  know,  gits  back  in  the  trees. 

— James  WliUcomh  J  life}/. 

tS^      J^      J^ 

SUBJECTS  FOR  ARBOR  DAY  CONSIDERATION 

History  of  Arbor  Day.  Varieties  of  trees  in  California  and  on  our 
farms.  Trees  and  their  relation  to  birds.  Trees  and  their  relation  to 
rainfall.  Best  trees  to  plant  on  the  roadside.  The  most  useful  trees. 
How  to  care  for  them.  Best  trees  and  shrubs  for  home  planting. 
Schoolhouses:  proper  interiors  and  exteriors.  School  grounds:  how  to 
improve  them.  How  to  do  away  with  rubbish  on  the  roadside.  How 
to  make  Arbor  Day  most  useful. 
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THREE  LITTLE  TREES 


(Recitation  for  a  tiny  girl.   Three  other  children  stand  near  representing  the  t 
laughing,  whispering,  telling  secrets,  clapping  hands,  etc.,  in  pretty  pantomimt  to  the 
speaker's  wor^s.) 

Way  oat  on  the  orchard  In  sunshine  and  breese, 

A-laughing  and  whispering,  grew  three  little  trees. 

And  one  was  a  plum  tree,  and  one  was  a  pear, 

And  one  was  a  rosy-cheeked  apple  tree  rare. 

A  dear  little  secret,  as  sweet  as  could  be, 

The  breeze  told  one  day  to  the  glad  apple  tree. 

She  rustled  her  little  green  leaves  all  about^ 

And  smiled  at  the  plum,  and  the  secret  was  out. 

The  plum  told  in  whispers  the  pear  by  the  gate, 

And  she  told  it  to  me,  so  you  see,  it  came  straight. 

The  breeze  told  the  apple,  the  apple  the  plum, 

The  plum  told  the  pear,  '*  Robin  Redbreast  has  come  I' ' 

And  out  in  the  orchard  they  danced  in  the  breeze, 

And  clapped  their  hands  softly,  these  three  little  trees. 

>     >     > 

Hail  to  the  Trees: 
Patient  and  generous,  mothers  of  mankind ; 
Arching  the  hills,  the  minstrels  of  the  wind, 
Spring's  glorious  flowers  and  Summer's  balmy  tents. 
As  sharers  in  man's  free  and  happier  sense, 
The  trees  bless  all,  and  then  brown  mantled,  stand. 
The  sturdy  prophets  of  a  golden  land. 

Jk     jfk      Jk 

A  little  of  thy  steadfastness, 
Rounded  with  leafy  gracefulness, 

Old  Oak,  give  me— 
That  the  world's  blasts  may  round  me  blow, 
And  I  yield  gently  to  and  fro, 
While  my  stout-hearted  trunk  below 

And  firm  set  roots  unshaken  be. 

— Lowell, 

CONCERT  EXERCISE  FOR  UTTLE  FOLKS 

FACTS   ABOUT   ARBOR   DAY. 

1 .  We  will  remember  Arbor  Day,  for  it  means  tree  day. 

2.  We  plant  trees  on  Arbor  Day. 

3.  We  little  children  can  not  plant  large  trees,  but  we  can  plant  seeds. 

4.  We  sing  about  the  flowers  and  trees  on  Arbor  Day. 

5.  We  speak  pieces  about  the  trees,  too. 

6.  We  learn  wonderful  things  about  the  trees. 

7.  Trees  protect  us  from  the  fierce  winds. 

8.  We  could  have  no  fires  if  there  were  no  trees.     We  get  our  coal 
and  wood  from  trees. 
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Many  of  our  houses  are  made  of  trees. 

Some  people  have  nothing  to  eat  but  the  fruit  from  trees. 

We  know  we  could  not  live  without  trees. 

Trees  keep  the  air  pure,  and  we  must  have  pure  air  to  breathe. 

After  a  rainstorm,  the  millions  of  leaves  and  stems  and  roots 

he  tiny  drops  a  long  time. 

This  prevents  drouths  and  keeps  the  earth  moist  so  plants  can 

It  rains  more  in  places  where  trees  grow. 

If  it  did  not  rain  there  would  be  no  springs;  there  would  be  no 

?,  lakes,  and  rivers. 

Our  earth  would  be  like  a  hot,  dry  desert  without  trees. 

We  will  cut  down  only  the  trees  we  need  for  use. 

Trees  are  among  the  best  friends  we  have. 

(All)   We  will  love  the  beautiful  trees. 


— Ed.  Journal. 


THREE  TREES 

The  pine  tree  grew  in  the  wood, 

Tapering,  straight,  and  high ; 

Stately  and  proud  it  stood, 

Black  green  against  the  sky. 
Crowded  so  close,  it  sought  the  blue, 
And  ever  upward  it  reached  and  grew. 

The  oak  tree  stood  in  the  field, 

Beneath  it  dozed  the  herds; 

Ft  gave  to  the  mower  a  shield, 

It  gave  a  home  to  the  birds. 
Sturdy  and  broad,  it  guarded  the  farms. 
With  its  brawny  trunk  and  knotted  arms. 

The  apple  tree  grew  by  the  wall, 

Ugly  and  crooked  and  black ; 

But  it  knew  the  gardener's  call, 

And  the  children  rode  on  its  back. 
It  scattered  its  blossoms  upon  the  air, 
It  covered  the  ground  with  fruitage  fair. 

"  Now,  hey,"  said  the  pine,  "  for  the  wood ! 

Come  live  with  the  forest  band. 

Our  comrades  will  do  you  good, 

And  tall  and  straight  you  will  stand.'* 
And  he  swung  his  boughs  to  a  witching  sound, 
And  flung  his  cones  like  coins  around. 

"  O  ho !"  laughed  the  sturdy  oak ; 

"  The  life  of  the  field  for  me. 

I  weather  the  lightning  stroke; 

My  branches  are  broad  and  free, 
(irow  straight  and  slim  in  the  wood  if  you  will. 
Give  me  the  sun  and  the  wind-swept  hill." 
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And  the  apple  tree  marmured  low : 
**  I  am  neither  straight  nor  strong; 
Crooked  my  back  doth  grow 
With  bearing  my  burdens  long." 

And  it  dropped  its  fruit,  as  it  drojiped  its  tear. 

And  reddened  the  ground  with  fragrant  cheer. 

And  the  Lord  of  the  Harvest  heard, 
And  he  said :  "  I  have  use  for  all ; 
For  the  bough  that  shelters  a  bird, 
For  the  beam  that  pillars  a  hall ; 
And  grow  they  tall,  or  prow  they  ill. 
They  grow  but  to  wait  their  master's  will." 

So  a  ship  of  oak  was  sent. 

Far  over  the  ocean  blue ; 

And  the  pine  was  the  mast  that  bent. 

As  over  the  waves  it  flew ; 
And  the  ruddy  fruit  of  the  apple  tree 
Was  borne  to  a  starving  isle  of  the  sea. 


A  pretty  corner  in  ;i  schoolroom,  showing  how  a  plant  may  he  u>t^<l 
to  an  advantage.  The  bit  of  green  adds  l)eaiity  to  the  room  and  aff«>rd> 
rest  for  tired  littlr  eves. 
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THE  LITTLE  PLANT 


In  my  little  garden  bed 

Raked  so  nicely  over, 
First  the  tiny  seeds  I  sow, 

Then  with  soft  earth  cover 

Shining  down,  the  great  round  sun 

Smiles  upon  it  often; 
Little  raindrops  pattering  down, 

Help  the  seeds  to  soften. 

Then  the  little  plant  awakes! 

Down  the  roots  go  creeping, 
Up  it  lifts  its  little  head 

Through  the  brown  mold  peeping. 

High  and  higher  still  it  grows 
Through  the  summer  hours, 

Till  some  day  the  happy  buds 
Open  into  flowers. 


GEMS  OF  THOUGHT  FOR  ARBOR  DAY 


following  selected  gems  are  suitable  as  answers 
to  roll  call;  may  be  made  part  of  an  essay; 
may  be  recited;  written  or  printed  on  the 
blackboard  with  colored  chalks;  or  any  use 
to  which  a  live  teacher  sees  fit  to  put  them. 


in  freedom's  air  we  plant  the  tree, 

Our  land  of  hope,  America; 
Beneath  the  blue  sky,  freedom's  dome, 
Within  the  green  earth,  freedom's  home, 
We  plant  the  tree  for  years  to  come, 
And  pray,  God  bless  America. 

— Butltrworth. 


Dear  little  tree  that  we  plant  to-day, 

What  will  you  be  when  we're  old  and  gray  ? 

"The  savings  bank  of  the  squirrel  and  mouse, 
For  robin  and  wren  an  apartment  house, 

The  dressing-room  of  the  butterfly's  bail, 

The  locust's  and  katydid's  concert  hall. 

The  schoolboy's  ladder  in  pleasant  June, 
The  schoolgirl's  tent  in  the  July  moon, 

And  my  leaves  shall  whisper  them  merrily, 

A  tale  of  the  children  who  planted  me." 

—  Youth^s  Companiotv. 
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Our  years,  our  schoolhouse  yards,  and  the  resting  places  of  ourdeid, 
should  not  be  neglected,  but  should  be  adorned  with  natuie's  owa 
beautifiers — the  trees. — Bates, 

The  tall  oak,  towering  to  the  skies, 
The  fary  of  the  wind  defies. 
From  age  to  age,  in  virtne  strong, 
Inured  to  stand  and  suffer  wrong. 

What  earnest  worker,  with  hand  and  brain,  for  the  benefit  of  bis 
fellowmen,  could  desire  a  more  pleasing  recognition  of  his  usefulness 
than  the  monument  of  a  tree,  ever  growing,  ever  blooming,  and  ever 
bearing  wholesome  fruit  ? — Irving. 

Sammer  or  winter,  day  or  night, 
The  woods  are  an  ever  new  delight; 
They  give  us  peace,  and  they  make  us  strong. 
Such  wonderful  balms  to  them  belong; 
So,  living  or  dying,  I'll  take  mine  ease. 
Under  the  trees,  under  the  trees. 

—Stoddard, 

I  shall  speak  of  the  trees  as  we  see  them,  love  them,  adore  them,  in 

the  fields  where  they  are  alive,  holding  their  green  sunshades  over  oar 

heads,  talking  to  us  with  their  hundred  thousand  whispering  tongues, 

looking  down  on  us  with  that  sweet  meekness  which  belongs  to  huge 

but  limited  organism — which  one  sees  most  in  the  patient  posture,  the 

outstretched  arms  and  the  heavy  drooping  robes  of  these  vast  beings, 

endowed  with  life,  but  not  with  soul — which  outgrow  us  and  outlive  up, 

but  stand   helpless,  poor  things — while  nature  dresses  and   undresses 

them. — Holmes, 

There  isn't  a  blossom  under  our  feet 
But  has  some  teaching  short  and  sweet 
That  is  richly  worth  the  knowing. 

When  we  plant  a  tree  we  are  doing  what  we  can  to  make  our  planet 
a  more  wholesome  and  happier  dwelling  place  for  those  who  come  after 
us,  if  not  for  ourselves.     Oliver  Wendell  Holmes, 

Give  fools  their  gold  and  knaves  their  power; 

I^et  fortune'8  bubbles  rise  and  fall ; 
Who  sows  a  Held,  or  trains  a  flower, 

Or  plants  a  tree,  is  more  than  all. 

—  WhiUier, 

He  who  plants  a  tree, 

He  plants  love; 

Tents  of  coolness  spreading  out  above 

Wayfarer?,  he  may  not  live  to  see 

Gifts  that  grow  are  best, 

Hands  that^less  are  blest ; 

Plant;  life  does  the  rest. 

Heaven  and  earth  help  him  who  plants  a  tree, 

And.his  work  its  own  reward  shall  be. 

— Lareom. 


—  57  — 

The  tree  planter  and  teacher  united  in  one  shall  be  declared  the  best 
benefactor  of  modern  times — the  chief  provider  for  posterity. — Morton. 

The  man  who  builds  does  a  work  which  begins  to  decay  as  soon  as 
he  is  done,  but  the  work  of  the  man  who  plants  trees  grows  better  and 
better,  year  after  year,  for  generations. 

To  avert  treelessness ;  to  improve  the  climatic  conditions;  for  the 
sanitation  and  embellishment  of  home  environments ;  for  the  love  of 
the  beautiful  and  useful  combined  in  the  music  and  majesty  of  a  tree, 
as  fancy  and  truth  unite  in  an  epic  poem,  Arbor  Day  was  created. 

The  planting  of  a  tree,  the  tender  care  bestowed  upon  it,  the  eager 
watching  for  new  developments  in  its  growth,  the  tending  of  a  flower 
bed,  the  training  of  a  vine,  will  for  many  a  child  prove  the  "open 
sesame  "  into  the  charmed  circle  of  those  forces  and  factors  of  the  natural 
world  which  purify,  refine,  and  ennoble  the  heart  of  man. — MulL 

When  we  plant  a  tree  we  are  doing  what  we  can  to  make  our  planet 
a  more  wholesome  and  happier  dwelling  place  for  those  who  come  after 
us,  if  not  for  ourselves.  As  you  drop  the  seed,  as  you  plant  the  sapling 
your  left  hand  hardly  knows  what  your  right  hand  is  doing.  But 
Nature  knows,  and  in  due  time  the  Power  that  sees  and  works  in  secret 
will  reward  you  openly. — Holmes, 
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INTRODUCTION. 

By  the  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction* 


This  statistical  report  has  been  shorn  of  many  details  common  to  Such 
documents.  It  undertakes  to  give  the  live,  essential,  general  facts  that 
are  of  real  use  and  interest ;  and  to  omit  the  cumbersome  and  confusing 
mass  that  results  from  giving  each  particular  point  for  each  particular 
school  or  each  particular  county.  Summaries  are  the  vital  things,  that 
can  be  used:  and  this  will  be  found  to  be  a  book  of  summaries,  brief 
and  complete.  If  any  one  needs  further  any  of  the  details  from  which 
these  summaries  are  made  up,  he  can  get  them  by  addressing  the 
Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction. 

EDWARD  HYATT. 


STATE  BOARD  OF  EDUCATION. 


JAMBS  N.  GILiSTT,  Governor. Sacbasiisto 

•  President  of  the  Board. 

EDWARD  HYATT,  Superintendent  of  Public  Instpuetion,  -  -  SACRAMsno 

Secretary  of  the  Board. 

MORRIS  E.  DAILET, SakJose 

President  of  State  Normal  School. 

SAMUEL  T.  BLACK, San  Diigo 

President  of  State  Normal  School. 

JESSE  F.  MILLSPAUGH, Lo8  Akoblis 

President  of  State  Normal  School. 

FREDERIC  L.  BURK, San  FRAxaPCO 

President  of  State  Normal  School. 

C.  C.  VAN  LIEW. Chico 

President  of  State  Normal  School. 

BENJAMIN  IDE  WHEELER. Berkeley 

President  of  State  University. 

ALEXIS  F.  LANGE, Berkeley 

Professor  of  Pedagogy  at  Slate  University. 


COUNTY  SUPERINTENDENTS  OF  SCHOOLS. 


County. 


Name. 


Address. 


Alameda 

Alpine 

Amador 

Butte 

Calaveras 

Colusa 

Contra  Costa .-. 

Del  Norte 

£1  Dorado - 

Fresno -. 

Olenn 

Humboldt 

Imperial 

Inyo 

Kern 

Kings... 

Lake 

Lassen 

Los  Angeles 

Madera 

Marin 

Mariposa 

Mendocino 

Merced.. 

Modoc 

Mono..i -. 

Monterey - 

Napa 

Nevada 

Orange 

Placer — 

Plumas 

Riverside 

Sacramento 

San  Benito 

San  Bernardino 

San  Diego 

San  Francisco. - 

San  Joaquin 

San  Luis  Obispo 

San  Mateo 

Santa  Barbara. . 

Santa  Clara 

Santa  Cruz 

Shasta 

Sierra  

Siskiyou 

Solano 

Sonoma.- 

Stanislaus 

Sutter 

Tehama   

Trinity.. 

Tulare 

Tuolumne 

Ventura 

Yolo 

Yuba. 


Geo.  W.  Frick 

1  Mrs.  E.  A.  Grover 

'W.  H.  Greenhalgh 

I  Mrs.  Minnie  Abrams  .. 
I  Frank  Wells 

Lillie  L.  Laugenour 

I  W.  H.  Hanlon 

'  Mrs.  A.  M.  Laduron  ... 

S.B.Wilson 

IE.  W.  Lindsay 

S.  M.  Chaney 

I  George  Underwood 

J.  E.  Carr 

I  Mrs.  M.  A.  Clarke 

I  Robert  L.  Stockton 

Mrs.  N.  E.  Davidson. -- 

I  Hettie  Irwin 

I  W.  B.  Philliber 

I  Mark  Keppel 

I  Estella  Ba^nelle 

James  Davidson 

i  Julia  L.  Jones 

^L.  W.  Babcock 

!Mrs.  Belles.  Gribi 

Eva  W.  Spareur 

Cordelia  E.  Hays 

Duncan  Stirling 

Lena  A.  Jackson* 

i  J.  G.  O'Neill _- 

|R.  P.  Mitchell* 

I  C.N.  Shane 

I  Miranda  Ray  Arms 

Raymond  Cree 

Mrs.  Minnie  O'Neill .-. 

John  H.  Garner 

A.  8.  McPherron 

Hugh  J.  Baldwin _ 

Alfred  Roncovieri 

E.  B.Wright -.-- 

F.  E.  Darke 

Roy  W.  Cloud 

Mamie  V.  Lehner _ 

D.  T.  Bateman... _ 

Champ  S.  Price 

Lulu  E.  White 

Belle  Alexander 

Mrs.  E.  Persons  Wood. 

D.  H.  White.... 

DeWitt  Montgomery  .. 

Florence  Boggs 

L.  L.  Freeman 

Delia  D.  Fish. 

Nellie  M.  Jordan 

C.J.  Walker 

G.  P.  Morgan 

Jas.  E.  Revnolds 

MayE.  Dexter „_ 

E.  T.  Manwell* 


Oakland 

Markleeville 

_ Jackson 

Oroville 

San  Andreas 

Colusa 

Martinez 

Crescent  City 

Placerville 

Fresno 

...Willows 

Eureka 

...ElCentro 

Bishop 

Bakersfield 

Hanford 

Lakeport 

-_.  Susan  ville 

Los  Angeles 

Madera 

San  Rafael 

Marii>osa 

Ukiah 

Merced 

...Alturas 

Bridgeport 

Salinas 

.__ ...Napa 

Nevada  City 

_ Santa  Ana 

-—  Auburn 

-. Quincy 

Riverside 

Sacramento 

HoUister 

-  San  Bernardino 

._ San  Diego 

.  -San  Francisco 

Stockton 

San  Luis  Obispo 
...Redwood  City 
...Santa  Barbara 

San  Jose 

Santa  Cruz 

Redding 

Downieville 

Yreka 

Fairfield 

Santa  Rosa 

Modesto 

Yuba  City 

Red  Bluff 

Weaverville 

Visalia 

...Columbia 

Ventura 

Woodland 

Marysville 


'Appointed. 
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STATB  NORMAL  SCHOOLS— ConUnued. 
Bxpendltttrei  ftir  the  Sehool  Tear  endlnff  June  80,  1907. 


Name  and 

Location  of 

SchooL 

Amount 
Paid  for 
Teachers' 
Salaries. 

Amount 
Paid  for 
Janitors, 
Gardeners, 
Librarian, 
Supplies, 

Amount 
Paid  for 

Sites,  Build 
ings.  and 

Furniture 

Amount                           1 

Paid  for            m^^i       11  Balance  on 

Library         F^°„ii          Hand  at 

Boolcsand      ^TSfPi**"         Clow  of 
for                ^"^«-      1  School  Year. 

Apparatus. 

Chico 

128,379  00 
48,491  68 
25,583  06 
20,196  56 
48,516  76 

$8,014  32 
5.926  06 
7,065  16 
5,543  19 
6,880  91 

$1,873  71 

1 1.122  62     $39,389  65         $5,621  70 

Los  Angeles 

San  Diego 

San  Francisco.. 
San  Jose 

2,506  20         1,755  22 

721  15         1,279  50 

24,727  06         2,738  57 

31,m  46         2,301  50 

68,679  16  „         1,853  46 
34,648  89         49,973  94 
6H,205  38         82,497  43 
88,862  63  1            280  22 

Totals 

$171,167  08 

$33,429  64 

$60,991  58       $9,197  41   $274,785  71  |1  $140,238  75 

BxpendituPM  for  the  Sehool  Tear  ending  June  SO,  1908. 


Chico !  $30,133  60 

Los  Angeles 48,985  95 

San  Diego 27,466  44 

San  Francisco. -I  21,504  96 

San  Jose 44,957  64 


$7,840  8: 
5,099  28 
6,692  87 
9,599  47 

10,277  90 


I 


Totals ,$173,048  49  I  $;i9.510  39 


$4,820  09 
876  71 

7.046  93 
94,162  74 

3.005  99 


$998  56 
1.906  19 
1,037  44 
1,257  47 
l,ll»5  31 


$43,793  02  ,i 
56,868  13  I 
42,243  68 

126.524  64  i 
59,346  84  ' 


$1,233  45 

835  10 

43,448  48 

3.558  23 

249,861  48 


$109,912  46  I     $6,304  97  |  $328,776  31  >!  $298,936  74 


Valuation  of  Property,  1007. 


Name  and 

Location  0 

School. 


Location  of     !  q  rounds.' ^^®*^"^^|  ^""dings. 


*1 


Furniture, 


Libraries.   Apparatus.!       ToUl. 
I  I 


Chico  - 

Los  Angeles    i 

San  Diego 

San  Franeisco 
San  Jose    

Totals.    


Acnx. 
8.00 
4.50 
16.:)0 

18.30 


$16,000 

275.000 

;^0,00() ' 

r>0,(KK) 

50,000 


flG8,500  I  $7,000  00  $15,000  00  i  $6,500  00  ',  $213,000  00 
185.000  '  7.500  00  ;  6,000  00  I  4,000  00  477,500  00 
12t),r>(K) ,    10,;^55  92        7  on  33  I      5,409  72        179.276  97 


40,000 
73,790 


3,(-HX)  00 
10,(KX)  00 


32.000  00  , 
12,000  00  I 


300  00 
8,900  00 


12,5,300  00 
1.^4,6JM)  00 


47..30    $421,000       $593,790  ,  $37,855  92    $72,011  33  I  $25,ia)  72  $l.l49,76»i  97 


Valuation  of  Property,  1908. 


Chico        

Los  Angeles   . 
San  Diego. 
San  Francisco 
San  Jose 

Totals-      -    - 


\rrt)t. 
8.00 
4..50 

.85 
18.30 


$16,000 
275.000 

:io.ooo 

HO.CKK)  I 
50,00t) 


$170,000 

185.000 

126.r)00 

103,5<X) 

73,790 


$7,000  00 
7,-500  00  ' 
11,291  00 
10.000  (K) 
10,0«»0  00 


$16,000  00 

15,000  00 

7,871  00 

5,000  00 

13,000  00 


$6,500  00 

4,000  00 

5.587  00 

500  00 

8.1HX)  00 


$2L->,500  00 
486.j<«0  VO 
181.249  »0 

179  aw  00 

l,55.6SO  0(> 


48.15    $4:U,CK)0       $658,790    $45,791  00    $5(5,871  00 ,  $25,487  00  $1,217,939  a» 


Number  of  Volumes  in  Libraries. 


1907, 


I'.KVS. 


Name  and 

Location  of 

School. 


Chico 

Los  Angeles. -- 
San  Diego 
San  Kranci.*«'o. 
San  Jose   .     . 


> 

o  '* 


I 


12.604 
14,230 
5.622 
2,98t) 
9,684 


880 
1,020 
929  I 

2,;«7 

428! 


<9>r      I 


25 

127 

1{^6 

92 


30 
50 
16' 
73, 


H 

o 


13,479  1 

15.200 

6,662' 

5,4JI9  : 

10, -204 


3  C 

SB* 


13,479 
16.000 
6.662  j 
5  499 ; 


10.204 


718 
1,417 
1,020 

947 
1,066. 


98 

33 

109 

153 


43 

37 

51 

103 


14,252 
17,413 
7.740 
6.496 
11.309 


'^-♦als- 


45,129  5,W4 1   440    169   51,044  51,844 ;  5,168  i   432  j   234  *  57,210 
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STATE  NORMAL  SCHOOLS— Continued. 
Number  of  Graduates  Sinee  Organization. 


rtar. 

Los  Anoc 
(Ors«ttfs«d 

LES. 
18S2.>; 

i 

San  Diwjo. 
(Orginlzikl  18^.) 

Sai*  Fbancisco,  1       San  Josi, 
(Ofgaiil£«d  I»g^.)|'cOfgMniEed  18^0 

i 

f 

' 

11 

1    ;   : 

3 
1 

f 

1 

f 

r 

1 

1 
1863  .-  -J 

' 

0 
1 
4 
8 
4 
11 
3 
4 
4 
4 
4 
5 

e 

.! 

a 

6 

s 

13 
14 
16 
13 

18 
11 
IB 
17 
14 

3 
10 

6 
10 

a 

13 

10 
5 

4 

18 
19 
25 
27 
37 
2H 
40 
17 
13 
16 
28 
SB 
30 
36 
48 

m 

41 
32 

m 

79 

72 

96 

82 

87 

HJ3 

112 

142 

96 

99 

131 

m 

14» 
155 
96 

ni 

4 

lftli-_,-,  1 , 

— 

:"::"::::::::: 

19 

imi     -  .-                                                                                           * 

23 

ima  

1                    '              ^ 

r 

33 

1W7 

1                    I              ' 

31 

18«8    

1 

-  ^-         '    - 

'■       ' 

48 

1SH1# 

1 

■ 1  .,. 

29 

iWtQ   

"::' 1 r-"--— 

r 

44 

IbTl 

"    ■ -    -  -  -   - 

21 

1B72 

17 

1873     ,,  ,L... ,..._....         .'           ,  ...       .    ..... 

20 

1874    -   -      _     ..-     -              -_     i_          -  _   .-_     

33 

1M75 

45 

187*( 

;■""  ""  — 



- 

38 

H477    ..... 

42 

1»7*J. ,.,.     _    . -..,_. J ; .„.!..„. 

,W 

ItiTtJ                                                                     f          r         ■          ■ 

44 

ia80--,„- III!...../  /.  ;il!m'l"ir"H"-I,-m-r.---' ■"!! 

47 

1881      .     ^!                                                                               ■ 

34 

1S82.. 

__i - 

75 

li"^ 

-    1       -  ,   -  -            - 

93 

IKW      ,... 

a 

6 

u 

4 

4 

10 

19 
29 
32 
44 
3L 
47 

22 

36 

43 

4tt  ■ 

3/i 

57 

49 

71 

78 

01 

76 

84 

55 

8« 
107 
114 
130 
107 
111 

92 
120 
166 
138 
210 

' 

88 

1885 

.... 


11rH 

1»SH    

100 

1H87 

98 

18KH 

,.._. 

121 

188H - ^.^ 

l^ 

IftllO             ^■ 

8  41 

9  r  as 

'      61    72 
U        HO 

* 

156 

IWIl 

18^ 

3 

6 
b 
3 

3 
9 
3 

e 
le 

12 
6 
9 
5 
9 
7 
5 
8 

H 
18 
27 
27 
49 
36 
30 
17 
36 
fi3 
37 
35 
62 
35 
53 
46 

m 

rr 

17 
24 
32 
,TO 
52 
44 
^ 
20 
45 

49 
41 
.  61 
40 
62 
53 
5S 
76 

___.- 

104 
109 

ll^i   .^  .^ 

f 

136 

ISTH    ^ 

11 
12 
10 
'      7 
10 
5 

i     i* 

10 

10 

8 

8 

5 

1      3 
1      ^ 

BiV 
72 
55 
4fl 

78 
102 
103 
120 

97 

loa 

84 
lift 
153 
135 
204 

;:::;::::':::::i::;::'::::: 

134 

18116     

. ,| — ._ 

1           ... 

156 

ifum 

. 1 

um 

1I9?7 

..  f  :,  L.. '   - 

109 

im»  ^---. 

86 

1R« 

,,,-.!                  ' 

10     100 

110 

IflOO 

3 
5 
6 
2 
6 
5 
1 
2 
3 

23 

20 
42 
61 
3t» 
39 
36 
53 
64 

2H 
25 
47 
lis 
45 
44 
37 
55 
57 

1 

12 
8 

20 
18 
14 
ft 
7 
11 

no 

82 
168 
193 
13-^ 
147 
162 
144 
24« 

vn 

1901-..--- 

1W2 

imis  

1904 

J9ai 

iftoe  ,.— 

1907 

0 
0 

1    0 

0 

0 

,      0 

.      0 

0 

0 

36 
33 
54 

40 
40 
64 
?5 
57 

33 
M 
40 
46 

75 

57 

90 
178 
211 

149 

109 
1.55 
251 

lomis . 

118 

694 

812 

11*3  2007 

.2200 

^ 

367 

399 

406 

405 

425 

38&i 

4289 

Total  number  of  graduates— Men _ 768 

Women _ 7,337 

Total --- 8,106 
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STATISTICS  OF  CALIFORNIA  POLYTECHNIC  SCHOOL,  AT  SAN  LUIS  OBISPO,  FOR  1907 

AND  1908. 


1907 


im. 


Number  of  teaehera  employed— 

Men 

Women.-- 


Total ---- 

Number  of  students  enrolled,  1907 — 

First  year—    Boys,  47;  Girls,  23 

Second  year— Boj's,  29;  Girls,  11 

Third  year—  Boys,    9;  Girls,    7.-w- 


Total—         Boys,  85;  Girls,  41.. 

Number  of  students  enrolled,  1908— 
First  year—    Boys,    67;  Girls,  15- 
Second  year- Boys,    H7;  Girls,  14- 
Third  year—  Boys,    12;  Girls,    «- 

Total—         Boys,  106;  Girls,  35- 

Number  of  graduates,  1907— 

Boys,  9;  Girls,  7 


Number  of  firraduates,  1908- 
Bovs,  12;  Girls,  4 


Financial  Statement— 

Balance  on  hand _ 

From  State  apportionnieni         . 

From  laboratory  fees 

From  d<»rinitory-   -_.    .    .    .   

From  farm,  dairy,  poultry,  and  power  house- 
Otlier  Hources ...     .  -        


Lxpfn 

For  teachers' salaries   .       

For  janitors' salaries  . --     .    

For  services  on  farm  and  ^roumls 

For  supplies _.  

For  buildings  and  sites 

For  books  and  apparatus.-       -  

For  printing.   .     .     .... 

For  trustees*  expenses  -. 

For  irnprovenient  of  grounds 

For  contingent  supplies.. .         .. 

For  pay  of  engineers  and  student  assistants. 
Other  expenses ._     .      


Not  available  1907-08 


Balance  on  hand  June  30- 


Valuation  of  property — 

A  rea  of  grounds,  acres .       - 

Valuation  of  grounds 

Valuation  of  buildings  -  -      .. 

Valuation  of  furniture 

Valuation  of  library --  

Valuation  of  apparatus.- - 

Valuation  of  farm  stock  and  tools 


12  ; 


70  , 
40  I 
16  ' 


Vie  I 


16 


$36,005  63  1 

35,250  00  ! 

1,254  00 

4,397  30  , 

1,046  iW  I 

74  75 


I 

$18,234  34 
2.553  20 
3,a52  90 
4,932  16  ' 
27,400  00 
4,714  30 
696  75  i 
289  58 
2,529  93 
6,790  01  I 

517  80 
2,199  80 


$73,910  77 

$339  21 

$4,117  89 


281.(M 
$12,000  00 

81,460  00 ; 

4,100  00  ! 
1,700  00 
8,300  00  I 
7,000  00  I 


72 
51 
18 

Ml 


$4,117  89 

121,775  00 

1,451  00 

4.919  41 

1,070  94 

3W  97 


$78,028  66         $133,719  21 


$19,750  00 

2,008  45 

6,i:S0  00 

4.0W  31 

29,t>2H  00 

15,271  00 

369  fW 

319  85 

1.9.35  37 

SA'^o  08 

579  00 

3,920  00 


$91,528  66 


$42,190  65 


311.04 

$25.0u0  00 

81. 4W  00 

4.100  W 

2,100  00 

26.135  00 

7.055  00 


Totals- - ..--,     $114,560  00, 


$145,850  00 
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STATISTICS  OF  THE  CALIFORNIA  INSTITUTION  FOR  THE  DEAF  AND  THE  BUND, 

AT  BBRKBLBT. 

By  warring  WILKINSON. 

The  enrollment  of  pupils  for  the  two  years  ending  June  30.  1908, 
las  been  as  follows : 

Deaf  boys __ _ 99 

Deaf  girls 86 

Total  deaf ._ 184 

Blind  boys - 50 

Blind  girls  .._ ..- _ 46 

Total  blind --.. 98 

Total,  both  classes — - 280 

The  number  of  teachers  in  the  two  departments,  including  manual 
iraf t  instructors,  has  been : 

Deaf  department  teachers,  men 10 

Deaf  department  teachers,  women.-. _ __ 6 

Blind  department  teachers,  men _.. 2 

Blind  dei)artment  teachers,  women 6 

Total , - 23 

The  total  cost  of  maintaining  the  Institution  and  all  its  departments, 
•or  the  past  two  years,  has  been  as  follows : 

Reckipts  and  Expenditures. 
Receiptit. 

Appropriation  for  salaries  and  wages $92,000  00 

Appropriation  for  support ..        43,000  00 

jl35,000  00 
Exjxnditurts. 

Salaries  and  wages. $91,672  67 

Supplies - .-- 42,169  68 

$133,742^26 
Balance - _..  '   |l,25r75 

Contingent  Fund. 

Balance  on  hand  June  30,  1JK)6 .._ $3,846  99 

Receipts -..     - ^ 12,694  93 

Total --    $16,641  92 

Expenditures .- --. 13,673  04 

Balance  on  hand  June  30,  1908 $2,868  88 
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UST  OF  fflGH  SCHOOLS  AND  APPORTIONMENT  OF  STATE 
fflGH  SCHOOL  FUND. 


Countv,  and  Name 
ox  School. 


> 


) 

Jan,  10.1907!  Dec. 9, 1907. 
Total       i      Total 

Apportion- ,  Apportion- 
ment.     I      ment. 


> 
a* 

S5 


1 


Alameda. 

Alameda '  347 

Berkeley I  733 

Oakland I  804 

Oakland  Polytechnic  |  25H 

Union  No.  1_ ___,  64 

Union  No.  2... '  70 

Union  No.  8 I  60 

Union  No.4_ ...J  148 


I- 


-I- 


$2,204  as  I 

4,2H8  73  I 

4,672  13  I 

1,723  73  I 

676  13  I 

70H  53 

654  53  1 

1,129  73  I 


$*J51  50 
1,850  97 
2,016  40 
744  22 
292  20 
306  18 
282  88 
487  92 


342 

760 

785 

300 

52 

75 

54 

197 


Total i2,484  |$16,057  84 


Amadop. 


lone,  Union.. 50'      $600  53 


Total 


50  I      $600  53 


I 


$6,932  36    2,565 

i 
$259  58  il      47 


Butte. 

Chioo 141 

Gri.llev 33 

Orovilie  _ 51 


I 

I  ! 

i  $1,091  93  I 

1        508  78  I 

605  93  , 


Total 

Calaveras. 
Bret  Hiirte 


Calavenis  County... 
Total 


Colusa. 

Coliisu ... 

Pierce,  Jt.  Union  . 

Total .. 


Contra  Costa. 
Allianihra  _ ._   -   . 

Jolm  Swetl 

Liberty ._.   . 

Mount  Diablo  .   . 
Riverview _ 


Total 

Del  Norte. 

Del  Norte  County.. 

Total  .   .._ 

El  Dorado. 

El  Dorado  County . 

Total 


32 
35  I 


$5<)3  33 
519  53 


$217  64 
224  63 


07  ,  $1,022  86    $442  27 


25  I 


$()«1  53 
46.=)  53 


$294 
.01 


3J)  1 
37 
32  , 
60 
38  ' 


$541  13 

530  ;« 

503  33  : 

(».>4  53 

5;«  73  1 


$233 
229 

m 

282 
231 


206     $2,7a5  05  ,  $1,195 


40  '      $546  53 


40 
59 


i      $546  53 

I 

,      $649  13 


59  I      $649  13 


$236 
$236 

$280 
$280 


28  I 

i_ 

28  i 


55  I. 

—  I,- 
55  i 


Jan.  7. 1908. 
Total 

Apportion- 
ment. 


$998  52 
2,030  98 
2.092  73 
894  78 
282  22 
339  03 
287  16 
640  37 


Mar.  3. 1908. 1    "^"i^"' 
Total      I      ^^. 

™«°^-      |tion£ent. 

I 


$1,935  39  I  $1,309  37 


$7,665  79 
$269  87 


$259  58  jl  47 

i! 

$471  61  1'  157  I 

219  97  ii  48 

261  91  ,  58 


3,937  61 

4,057  36  I 

1,734  21 

546  29  I 

656  46 

655  87 

1,240  84 


2.663  69 
2,744  69 
1,173  29 
369  77 
444  29 
376  25 
839  57 


$14,664  03  I  $9,920  92 

I 
$522  34  I   $353  57 


$2,206  59  ,   $953  49  ,  263 


54 


62 

29 


<K)  $1,147  06    $495  86  !   91 


29 

CA  ' 

88  ' 

62  I 

38  I  218 


44 
43 
2r) 
52 
53 


37 


$1,110  95 


$220  47 
220  47 


$440  94 


$306  92 
225  41 


$532  33 


$262  46 
259  99 
218  00 
282  22 
284  69 


$522  34  I   $353  57 


$1,049  24  I  $709  97 
527  13  356  81 
575  03    389  21 


$2,151  40  ;  $1,455  99 


$426  54 
426  54 


$288  77 
288  77 


$853  08    $577  54 


$5iM  19  ' 
436  12 


$402  17 
295  2.3 


$1,0;J0  31  '   $697  42 


$.507  97  ; 
503  18 
421  75  . 
546  29 
551  08 


$343  85 
'MO  61 
285  53 
m*  77 
373  01 


$1,.307  36  j  $2,530  27  $1,712  ' 


$245  17  I   $474  44  '   $321  17 


$245  17    $474  44 
$339  03  I 


$656  46 


$321  17 
$444  29 


$339  03  ;   $656  46  ,   $444  29 
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APPORTIONMENT  OF  STATE  HIGH  SCHOOL  FUND-Contlnued. 


County,  and  Name 
of  School. 


S5 


Jan.  10,1907. 
Total 

Apportion- 
ment. 


Dec.  9, 1907. 
Total 

Apportion- 
ment. 


II 


Jan.  7, 1906. 
Total 

Apportion- 
ment. 


Mar.  8, 1906. 

Total 
Apportion 

ment. 


July  7, 

im. 

Total 
Appor- 
tionment. 


Fresno. 

Clovis 

Powler 48 

Fresno 301 

Kingsburg.Jt.  Union  16 

Laton 23 

Reedley,  Jt.  Union  ..  31 

Sanger 48 

Selma 113 

Washington... .{  48 


ToUl j  667 

Glenn. 

Glenn  Countv '  36 

Orland,  Jt.  Union  _..  (12) 


•  Total 

Humboldt. 


Areata  _-- 
Eureka  _. 
Ferndale. 
Fortuna  . 


Total _. 

Inyo. 
Bishop 

Total 

Kern. 

Kern  County.. 

Total 

Kings. 
Han  ford  . 


35 

39 

199 

36 

36 

310 
32 


32 
174 


Lemoore,  Jt.  Union. 
Total 

Lake. 
Clear  Lake 

Total 

Lassen. 
Susan  ville --. 

Total 


174 


149 
35 


184 

79 


79 


48 


Los  Angeles. 

Alhambra 

Bonita 

Citrus 

Compton 

Covina 

El  Monte _ 

Excelsior 

Glendale 

Hollywood 

Inglewood 

Jewell --- 


1541  13 
689  73 

1,966  93 
416  93 
454  73 
497  93 
589  73 
940  73 
589  73 


$233  95 
254  92 
844  41 
180  36 
196  67 
216  31 
254  92 
406  37 
254  92 


$519  63 


$641  13 

1,406  13 

524  93 

524  93 


$2,996  12 

$503  33 
$603  33 

$1,270  13 


$1,270  13 


$1,136  13 
619  53 


44 

58 
340 
21 
34 
39 
57 
101 
49 


$262  46 
297  04 
993  68 
206  65 
237  76 
250  U 
294  57 
403  26 
274  81 


$507  97 
675  03 

1,926  81 
397  80 
460  07 
484  02 
570  24 
781  00 
631  92 


743 


41 
20 


$3,219  23  $6,233  86 


$265  05 
203  18 


$224  63 


$233  96 
606  75 
226  96 
226  96 


$1,294  62 
$217  64 


$217  64 
$548  60 


$648  50 


$490  26 
224  63  I 


$1,654  66  .   $714  88 


I 


$767  13 


$757  13 


$689  73 


48 


67 
40 
68 
96  I 
72 
38 
27 
67 
128 
16 
28 


$589  73 


$692  33 
546  53 
697  73 
848  93 
719  33 
536  73 
476  33 
638  33 

1,021  73 
416  93 
481  73 


$327  15 


$327  15 


$254  92 


61 


49 
197 
49 
46 


$468  23 


$274  81 
640  37 
274  81 
264  93 


340 
25 


$1,464  92 


$216  63 


$393  01 
493  60 


$886  61 


$631  92 

1,240  84 

631  92 

612  76 


$2,817  44 
$416  96 


26 
166 


$216  63    $416  96 


166 


171 
41 


$539  10 
$639  10 


$676  16 
266  05 


$264  92 


$299  19 
2.H6  28 
301  62 
366  76 
310  84 
231  62 
206  99 
276  89 
441  32 
180  36 
208  32 


212 


68 


$831  20 


$321  74 


68 


56 


66 


62 
50 
72 

102 
73 
41 
27 
76 

147 
22 
38 


$321  74 

$292  10 
$292  10 


$306  92 
277  28 
331  62 
406  72 
334  09 
256  06 
220  47 
339  03 
516  87 
208  12 
247  64 


$1,044  46 


$1,044  46 


$1,116  30 
493  60 


$1,609  90 


$622  93 


$343  85 
389  21 

1,302  89 
269  33 
311  45 
327  66 
386  97 
528  53 
360  05 


$4,218  93 


$266  00 
334  13 


$600  22 


$360  06 
839  67 
360  05 
347  09 


$1,906  76 
$282  29 


$282  29 


$706  73 


$706  73 


$766  33 
334  13 


$1,069  46 


$421  61 


$622  93  '   $421  61 


$666  46 

$382  73 

$566  46 

$382  73 

$594  19 

$402  17 

536  71 

863  29 

642  09 

434  67 

785  79 

631  77 

646  88 

437  81 

493  60 

334  13 

426  54 

288  77 

656  46 

444  29 

1,001  84 

677  67 

402  69 

272  57 

479  23 

324  41 
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APPORTIONMENT  OF  STATE  HIGH  SCHOOL  FUND— Continued. 


County,  and  Name 
of  School. 


> 
•I 


Jan  10.1907, 
Total 

Apportion- 
ment. 


255 

1,335 

1,061 

56 

91 

504 

190 

(9)1 


1,707  53 
7,539  53 
6,059  93 
632  93 
821  93 
3,052  13 
1,356  53 


Los  AnffelM— Cont'd 

Long  Beach-- 

Lios  Angeles _.. 

Los  Angeles  (Pol.)-.- 

Los  Nietos  Valley 

Monrovia 

Pasadena  

Pomona 

Redondo 

San  Fernando !      32 

San  Pedro  -.- I      38 

Santa  Afonica. |    104 

South  Pasadena '      42 

Whittier. ■    172 

Wilmington I    (11) 


Total 4,517    $31,993  99 

Madera.  !  I 

Madera- .!      59  I      $649  13 


503  33 
635  73 
892  13 
557  33 
1,259  33 


Total 

Marin. 
San  Rafael 


59        $649  13 


-I    115  I      $951  53 


Total 

Mendocino. 

Fort  Hraj^g 

Mentlociiio. 
Point  Arena  . 
Hound  ValU'v  . 
rkiah 
Willils 

Tol^d       .    . 
Merced. 

Merced  

West  yide 


115        $951  53 


I 

r)i  , 

37 
(14)'. 

'2'A 
lOH 

24 


$H(k-)  1^3 
T),'^  33 


Dec.  9. 1907  | 
Toul 

Apportion- 
ment. 


85 


737  23 
3.253  63 
2,615  21 

273  5« 

355  11 
1,317  40 

585  78 


217  64 
231  62 
385  40 
240  94 
543  84 


332 

1,363 

1,402 

66 

97 

570 

214 
26 
37 
47 

137 
62 

183 


Jan.  7, 1908. 1  Mar.  3. 1906 

Total  Toul 

Apportion-  >  Apportion- 


ment. 


ment. 


973  82 

3,520  39 

3,616  72 

316  80 

393  37 

1,561  68 

682  36 

218  00 

245  17 

269  87 

492  17 

306  92 

605  79 


$13  815  45  1,5,245  I  $16,645  87 


$280  55  ||      50  j      $277  28 


$280  55  ,1      50  I      $277  28 


$411  03 
$411  03  I, 


$261  91 
229  29 


130        $474  88 
130  I      $474  88 


1,887  49 

6,825  98 

7,012  79 

613  35 

761  84 

3,027  51 

1,322  27 

421  75 

474  44 

522  34 

953  44 

594  19 

1,173  78 


July  7, 
19QB. 
Total 
Appor- 
tionment 


$32,256  59 


$536  71 


1,276  97 

4,617  41 

4,743  n 

415  13 

515  57 

2,(48  09 

894  65 

285  53 

32117 

353  57 

645  17 

4U2  17 

794  21 


89  ' 
40  I 


$250  11  I 

252  58  I 


$536  71 

$919  91 
$919  91 


$484  02 
488  81 


$21,824  76 

$363  29 
$363  29 

$622  49 


$622  49 


$327  65 
:i30  89 


4M  73 
460  13 


I       urn  67 

I        :i<M  72 

im  (K) 


21 

122  i 
30 


20,)  (i")  I         :i<)7  8U 
455  12  sal  59 

227  88  !        440  HI 


26i^  :« 
5H6  57 

2i»8  49 


243     |2,iM;4  i<D  .   $1,281  59       252      $1,391  34      $2,6*13  13     $1,822  93 


ury         $843  53  , 
.35  519  53 


$;^64  43 
224  (>3 


95 
40 


$388  43 
252  58 


$752  26 
4S8  81 


$509  0!) 
:m  89 


Total  -      . 

Modoc. 

Mo<loc  County    

yurpriye  Valley 

Total   


130      $1,3<>3  (H5  ■       $.589  06 


135 


34         $514  13  , 
52  (ill  33  ' 


$222  m 
264  24 


H<;     $1,125  46  ,      $486  54 


Monterey. 

Monterey 
raeilic  O'rove     .. 
Salinas  City  . 

Total 


37        $530  33 
()1  mi  93 

102  881  33 


'      $22<)  29 

I        2S5  21 
,        380  74 


200     $2,071  59  I      $8!)5  24 


Napa. 

Napa        .    . 
St.  Helena    .. 

Total       ... 


32 

51 


$641  01      $1,241  07 


$232  82         $4.50  49 
279  75  ,        .541  50 


$839  98 


$SOI  97 
366  oS 


83 

I 

I 
39  ' 
54  ! 
118 


$512 


$^191  if'J        $^>71  50 


$2.50  11         $4H4  02  I 
287  16  I        555  87 
445  24  862  43 


$327  65 
376  25 
,583  61 


H3  ;   $778  73 
46    578  93 


3:  6  47 
2;X)  26 


211 


.35 


$982  51      $1,902  32  ,  $1,287  51 


$3J)8  31 
240  23 


$771  42 
464  86 


$522  05 
314  69 


129    $i,a57  6«; 


$58<>  73       134  ,      $(^38  54      $1,236  28  ,      $8,36  74 
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APPOBTIOHMBNT  OF  STATB  HIGH  SCHOOL  FUND— ConUnued. 


County,  and  Name 
of  School. 


> 

>t 

Ss 

Jan.  10,1907.  Dec. 9. 1907. 

ni 

Total 

Total 

Apportion- 

Apportion- 

ment. 

ment. 

™«5" 

> 
0,9 


NeTada. 
Graae  Valley... 
Meadow  Lake.. 
Nevada  City ... 


Total. 


Orange. 

Anaheim 

Fnllerton 

Los  Bolsas 

Orange 

Santa  Ana 


81 

(13) 
67 


$767  93 
"692'33 


148     $1,460  26 


58 

60 

(16) 

112 

291 


$643  73 
654  53 


$331  81 
"299'i9'! 


81 
20 

74 


$631  00  !     175 


$278  22  I 
282  88  ! 


935  33 
1,901  93 


404  04 
821  11 


71 

80 

27 

120 


Jan  7. 1908. 1  Mar. 8. 1906. 
Total      j      Total 

Apportion  Apportion- 
ment,    j      ment. 


July  7. 
1908. 
Total 
Appor- 
tionment. 


$353  85 
203  18 
336  56 

$685  20 
393  01 
65167 

$463  73 
266  00 
441  05 

$893  59 


$329  15 
351  38 
220  47 
450  18 
867  6L 


$1,729  88  $1,170  87 


$637  SO 
680  41 
426  54 
872  01 

1.681  52 


$431  33 
460  49 
288  77 
590  09 

1,137  65 


Total--- 521 

Placer.  I 

Placer  Couniy !     99 

Total 

Riverside. 

Banning.- 

Corona 


$4,135  52 
$865  13 


90  ;   $865  13 


$1,786  25  •  587  .  $2,218  79  |  $4,297  78  j  $2,908  33 


I; 

$373  75  ;    111 


$427  95        $828  90  |      $560  aS 


24 
59 

Elsinore 1      20 

Heniet 38 

Perris --      20 

Riverside 314 

San  Jacinto 23 


$460  13 
649  13 
438  53 
53.')  73  i 
438  53 

2,026  13 
4M  73 


$373  75 


$li)9  00 
280  55 
189  68 
231  62 
189  68  |l 
874  70  ' 
196  67 


111 

24 
61 

$427  95 

$213  06  ! 
304  45  : 

$828  90  ! 

1 

$412  17 
589  40  : 

$560  93 

$279  OTy 
398  i« 

46 

267  40  I 

1 

517  55 

350  33 

317 
22 

m\  77 

208  12 

1,815  64 
402  59 

1,228  37 
272  57 

Total- ----I    498  1  $5,002  91      $2,161  W  I     470  I  $l,i>29  80     $3,737  35     $2,529  25 


h  aeramento. 

Elk  Grove 

Sacramento 


I 


30 
370 


$492  53 
2.328  53 


Total --- -  400 

San  Benito.  ! 

Hollister 91 

Total 91 

San  Bernardino.      |  j 

Chino 21 

San  Bernardino 145 

Colton --.  75 

Needles .  -,  21  I 

Ontario 122  ■ 

Redlands -  317 


$212  08 
1,005  18 


33 1 

385 


$235  29 
1,104  73 


$455  28    $308  21 
2,141  36  !  1,448  69 


$2,821  06  $1,218  16  :  418  '  $1,340  02  $2,596  64 


$821  93 


$821  93 


$443  93 

1,113  53 

735  r>3 

443  J«  , 

989  33  ' 

2,042  33 


$355  11 
$355  11 

$192  01  ; 


480  93 
317  83 

192  01  ; 

427  34 
881  69  : 


85 

85 


28 
90  I 


$704  36 


$363  73 


$222  94 
376  08 


$704  36 


$431  33 
728  31 


$1,7.t6  IK) 


$476  69 


$476  69 


$292  01 
4^)2  89 


110  I 

319 

200 


425  48 
im  71 
647  78 


824  11  '    557  6i) 
1.825  22  ;  1,234  85 


1,255  21 


849  29 


Total --- 

San  Dieffo. 
Cuyamaca 


701  .  $5,768  58     $2,491  81  !!    747  '■  $2,613  99  ,  f),064  18  ;  $3,426  73 


I 


(17) 
21 
76 
33 


El  Cajon 

Escondido 

Fall  brook 

Imperial  Valley 

National  City  .-- 32 

Occanuide .., 

Ramona (18V 

San  Diego --   .     350 


$443  9:) 
740  93 
508  73 


$192  01 
320  16 

219  97  ,1 


503  33 


2,22^)  53 


217  64 
"968'58l 


25 

$215  53 

71 

321»  15 

27 

220  47 

2;^ 

210  59 

27 

220  47 

18  ; 

lt)8  24 

$416  06  I  $282  29 

(537  30  I  4.U  .3.3 

426  54  2X8  77 

407  38  I  275  81 

426  54  288  77 

:J83  43  259  61 


416  j 


1.181  30  I     2,28t)  85  j     1,549  13 


Total - 512  ;  $4,417  45     $1,908  36  ,;    607  j  $2,575  75  i  $4,988  00  i  $3,375  71 
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APPORTIONMENT  OF  STATB  HIGH  SCHOOL  FUND— Conttnaed. 


County,  and  Name 
of  School. 


Jan.  10, 1907. 
Total 

Apportion- 
ment. 


Doc.  9, 1907. 
Total 

Apportion- 
ment. 


o  2. 


Jan.  7. 1906. 
Total 

Apportion- 
ment. 


Mar.  3, 1906. 

Toul 
Apportion- 
ment. 


July  7, 
I       1908 
I     Total 

Appor 
tionment. 


I 


San  Francisco. 

Commercial 

Qirrs  .— 

Lowell 

Mission... 

Polytechnic 

Total 

San  Joaquin. 

Lodi 

Stockton 


477 
558 
676 
317 
322 


$2,906  33 
3,343  73 
3,976  53 
2.042  33 
2,069  33 


I 


.'2,349  ;$14,337  26 


I 

I      63  I 
J    287  i 


$670  73 
1,880  33 


$1,254  49 

1,443  22 

1.715  83 

881  69 

893  34 


404  I 
401  , 
579  I 
240 
138  i 


$1,151  66 

1,144  25 

1,583  91 

746  68 

494  64 


$2,232  37  I 

2,218  00  , 

3,070  62 

1,446  81  I 

958  23 


$1,510  25 

1,500  58 

2,077  25 

978  89 

648  41 


Total 350     $2,551  06 


San  Luis  Obispo. 

Arroyo  Grande 

Paso  Robles 

San  Luis  Obispo  . . . 

Total-.-. 

San  Mateo. 
San  Mateo 


30  $492  53 
51  !  605  93 
70  I        708  53 


$6,188  67 


$289  87 
811  79 


$1,101  66 


$212  98  ' 
261  91  I 
306  18  ; 


1,762  i  $5,121  04 


78  !      $ai6  44 
340  I        993  58 


418     $1,340  02 


43 
63 
61 


151  !  $1,806  99 


Sequoia . 

Total 

Santa  Bapbara. 

Lonipoc- 


52 

85 


-  - 


$781  07  j     167 


$611  33        $264  24 
789  53  I        341  13  I 


56 


$259  99 
309  39 
304  45 


$9,926  03  I  $6,715  3S 


$670  83  ,      $454  01 
1,925  81        1,302  86 


$2,596  64  I  $1,756  90 


$503  18  I 
598  98  , 
589  40 


$340  61 
405  41 


$873  83  $1,691  56  .  $1,144  95 


$292  10 
324  21 


137     $1,400  86  I      $605  37       125  i      $616  31 


Santa  Barbara 

Santa  Maria 

Santa  Ynez  Valley 

Total 

Santa  Clara. 
Campbell  . .     ..  - 

Gilrov 

Live  Oak 

Los  Gates 

Mountain  View 

Palo  Alto 

San  Jose  .   -   

Santa  Clara -.. 


40 

201  ! 

87  , 


$546  53 
1,415  1)3 
800  33  ' 
476  33  1 


$236  28  l|      33  I 
611  41       234 
345  79  '      93  ' 
205  99  ,—(15)- 


$236  29 
731  76 
383  49 


$565  45 
627  72 


$382  73 
424  85 


$1,193  17  !      $807  68 


$455  28 

1,418  07 

742  68 


$308  21 
959  45 
502  61 


:i: 


355      $3,239  12     $1,399  47  '     360     $1,350  54 


80 
77  , 
26 
d5 

IM  ' 
W>5  I 
150 


$762 

746 

470 

681 

584 

1,162 

3,921 

1,140 


$329  48 
322  49 
203  66 
2m  53 
252  59  I 
501  90 

1,692  53  I 
492  58 


73 

32 

70 

56 

180 

571 

163 


$2,616  03      $1,770  27 


$366  20 

3;U  09  I 

232  82 

32()  68  I 

292  10  I 

598  38  I 

l,a>4  15 

556  39  I 


$705)  15 

646  88 

450  49 

632  51 

565  45 

1,159  41 

3.0:^2  30 

1,077  98 


$479  m 
437  81 
3lM  97 
428  09 
382  73 
784  49 

2.051  3:^ 
729  41 


Total 

Santa  Cruz. 
Bouhier  Creek  . 
Santa  Cruz  . 
Watsonville 


1,264      $9,469  84  I   $4,089  76  ,1.231      $4,270  81  ,  $8,274  17      $.=>,59S  7« 


18  $427  73 
205  1.437  53 
133        lAm  73 


$185  02 
620  73 
452  97 


26 

im 

126 


$218  00  1      $421  7.'^        $285  53 
<«2  iX)        1.226  47  829  S> 

Hio  00  i        J)00  75  609  53 


Total :^     $2,913  99  |   $1,258  72  |!     'M(i     $1,315  96  j  $2,548  97  '  $1,724  91 


Shasta. 

Shasta  County. 


81 


I 


Total... 81  i 


$767  93  I   $331  81    113    $432  89  '   $838  48  \      $5»'.7  41 
$432  89  '   $838  48    $567  41 


Siskiyou. 

Etna  Mills 

Siskiyou  County. 


$767  93  I   $331  81 

I 


3()    $524  93 
48     589  73  | 


$226  m 
Z'A   92 


Total 84  ,  $1,114  66  |   $481  88  ; 


113 


35 

as 


98 


$240  23 
309  39 


$464  86 
598  98 


I 


$314  69 
405  41 


$549  62  I  $1,063  84  [      $720  10 
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APPORTIONMBNT  OF  STATB  HIGH  SCHOOL  FUND— Continued. 


County,  and  Name 
of  School. 


u 

8£ 


Jan.  10. 1907 
ToUl 

Apportion- 
ment. 


Dec.  9. 1907. 
Total 

Apportion- 
ment. 


11 


Jan.  7, 1908. 
Total 

Apportion- 
ment. 


Mar.  8, 1906. 
Total 

Apportion- 
ment. 


July  7, 
190iB. 
ToUl 
Appor- 
tionment. 


Solano. 

Armi^o 

Benicia 

Dixon 

Vacaville' 

Vallejo 


75 
3,3 
49 

72  I 


$735  53 
508  73 
596  13 
719  33 
794  93 


1317  83 
219  97 
257  26 
310  84 
343  46 


67 
34 
43 
61 
96 


$319  27 
237  76 
259  99 
304  45 
390  90 


Total 315  I  $3,353  65  !  $1,449  35 

I 
Sonoma. 

Cloverdale 

Healdsbarg 

Petaluma 

Santa  Rosa 

Sonoma  Vallev 


23 

$454  73 

$196  67 

77 

746  33 

322  49 

117 

962  33 

416  69 

246 

1,658  93 

716  26 

27 

476  33 

205  99 

301 


23 

82 

113 

221 

34 


Total 

Stanislaus. 
Modesto 


Oakdale. 
OreHtimba(new). 
Turlock(new) ... 


Total 

Sutter. 

Sutter  City 

Total 

Tehama. 


490  ;  $4,298  65 


89        $811  13 
33  508  73 


122  j  $1,319  86 


40  ;      $546  53 


Corning... 
Red  Bluff. 


40  ;      $546  53 


55        $627  53 
811  13 


.1 


Total 144     $1,438  66 


Tulape. 

Dinuba  

Porterville 

Tulare 

Visalia ..- 


56  $632  93 

68  I  697  73 

138  '  1.075  73 

151  '  1,145  93 


Total 

Tuolumne. 
Tuolumne  County , 

Total 

Ventura. 

Oxnard 

Santa  Paula 

Ventura.-- 


413     $3,552  32 


52 
52 


55 
114 
102 


$611  33 


$1,857  10  I    473 


I 


$350  45 
219  97 


93 
28 
16 
19 


$570  42 


$236  28 


$236  28 


$271  23 
350  45 


$621  68 


$273  56 
301  62 
464  62 
494  91 


166 


33 


60 
93 


$1,534  61 


$264  24 


$611  33  i   $264  24 


$627  53 
J^6  13 
881  33 


$271  23 
408  70 
380  74 


143 


72 

81 

129 

136 


417 


48 


$1,612  37 


$210  69 
356  32 
432  89 
699  65 
237  76 


$1,937  21 


$383  49 
222  94 
193  30 
200  71 


$1,000  44 


$2a5  29 


$235  29 


$277  28 
383  49 


$660  77 


$331  62 
353  85 
472  41 
487  23 


$1,645  11 


$272  34 


Total- 


71      $2,454  99 


Yolo. 

Esparto 

Winters,  Joint. 
Woodland 


28 
48 
102 


$481  73 
562  73 
881  33 


Total 

Tuba. 

Marysville ... 

Total 


173  j  $1,926  79 
i   84   $784  13 


.r 


84 


2-T8 


$784  13 


$1,060  67 


$208  32 
243  27 
380  74 


$832  33 


$338  80 
$338  80 


48 


57 
91 
130 


$272  34 


$294  57 
378  55 
474  88 


278  I  $1,148  00 


33 
124 


201 


$2:^  29 
262  46 
460  06 


$957  81 


$371  14 
$371  14 


$618  14 
460  07 
503  18 
589  40 
757  05 


$418  37 
311  46 
340  61 
398  93 
612  38 


$2,927  84 


$407  38 
689  99 
838  48 

1,366  80 
460  07 


$1,981  69 


$275  81 
466  97 
567  41 
917  33 
311  46 


$3,761  72 


$742  68 
431  33 
373  85 
388  22 


$2,638  97 


$602  61 
292  01 
263  13 
262  85 


$1,936  08 


$465  28 


$1,310  60 


$306  21 


$456  28 


$636  71 
742  68 


$308  21 


$363  29 
602  61 


$1,279  39 


$642  09 
()86  20 
915  12 
943  86 


$865  90 


$434  57 
463  73 
619  26 
638  69 


$3,186  27 


$2,156  24 


$627  13  I   $356  81 


$527  13 


$570  24 
733  10 
919  91 


$356  81 


$385  97 
496  13 
622  49 


$2,223  25 


$455  28 
507  97 
891  17 


$1,864  42 

$718  73 
$718  73 


$1,504  69 


$308  21 
343  86 
603  05 


$1,255  11 


$486  41 
$486  41 


A. 
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January  10,  1907. 

Total  number  of  High  Schools  entitled  to  receive  State  aid  June 

30,1908 - —- - 167 

Total  average  daily  attendance  in  such  schools 20,430 

Rate  per  school  on  one-third  basis... $330  53 

Rate  per  child  on  average  daily  attendance.. $5  40 

Amount  apportioned  on  one-third  basis $55,198  51 

Amount  apportioned  on  attendance  basis $110,322  00 

Total  amount  apportioned -..$165,520  51 

Balance  on  hand  unapportioned --_ $78  91 


Seven  high  schools  fall  below  20  in  average  daily  attendance  for  the 
year  closing  June  30,  1906,  and  receive  no  State  aid.  Two  fall  below 
20  in  average  daily  attendance,  but  receive  State  aid  owing  to  the  fact 
that  they  have  been  in  existence  one  year  only. 

Decembeb  9,  1907. 

Total  number  of  High  Schools  entitled  to  receive  State  aid  June 

30,  1906 - 167 

Total  average  daily  attendance  in  such  schools 20,430 

Rate  per  school  on  one-third  basis $143  08 

Rate  per  child  on  average  daily  attendance $2  33 

Amount  apportioned  on  one-third  basis _ $23,81M  36 

Amount  api>ortioned  on  attendance  basis $47,601  90 

Total  amount  apportioned _ _ $71,496  26 

Balance  on  hand  unapportioned _.- $189  08 

January  7,  1{K)8. 

Total  number  of  High  Scliools  entitled  to  receive  State  aid  June 

;iO,  19()7    ---- - 171 

Total  avera^^e  daily  attendance  in  such  schools  . . 21,209 

Rate  i)er  school  on  one-third  basis ..-   $153  78 

Kate  per  child  on  average  daily  attendance.-    -     - $2  47 

Amount  apportioned  on  one-third  basis _ .- $2t>.2iH)  38 

Amount  a])poriiune<l  on  attendance  basis    _.  $.52  3v'<6  23 

Total  amount  apportioned  .   $78,682  61 

Balance  on  hand  unapportioned $207  62 

March  3,  1908. 

Total  number  of  High  Schools  entitled  to  receive  State  aid  June 

30,  HH)7 - .  171 

Total  average  daily  attendance  June  30,  1907 21.209 

Rate  per  school  on  one-third  basis $297  21 

Kale  per  child  on  average  daily  attendance $4  79 

Amount  apportioned  on  one-third  basis $50,822  91 

Amount  apportioned  on  attendance  basis _.. $101. 5W1  11 

Total  amount  apportioned  ._ ..  $152,414  02 

Balance  on  hand  unapportioned - -..  $.58  67 
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The  second  installment  of  taxes  is  not  delinquent  till  the  last 
Monday  in  April.  The  regular  time  for  apportioning:  this  part  of  the 
tax  is  about  the  tenth  of  July. 

July  7,  1908. 

Total  number  of  High  Schools  entitled  to  receive  State  aid  Jane 

30,  1907--- -  171 

Total  average  daily  attendance  June  30,  1907 21,209 

Rate  per  school  on  one-third  basis .-- -- |20l  29 

Rate  per  pupil  on  average  daily  attendance  basis $3  24 

Amount  apportioned  on  one-third  basis  .-- $34,420  59 

Amount  apportioned  on  attendance  basis $68,717  16 

Total  amount  apportioned - $103,137  75 

Balance  unapportioned - -.-  $127  45 


Note.— The  total  api)ortionment  to  the  High  Schools  of  the  State  for  the  school  year 
has  been  as  follows : 

January  7, 1908,  on  scliool  basis,  $153  78;  on  attendance  basis,  $2  47 
March  3, 1908,  on  school  basis,  297  21 ;  on  attendance  basis,  4  79 
July        7, 1908,  on  school  basis,    201  29;  on  attendance  basis,      3  24 


Total  on  school  basis,  $652  28;  on  attendance  basis,  $10  50 
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NUMBER  OF  TEACHERS  EMPLOYED  IN  COUNTIES. 


Coanties. 


gartens.     ||     gchooU. 


High 
Schools. 


1907.  1908.  f   1907.  1908.   1907.   1906. 


Night 
Schools. 


1907.      1906.  I  1907.     1906. 


TotaL 


Alanieda _.- 

Alpine 

Amador _.. 

Butte.- 

Calaveras 

Colusa 

Contra  Costa 

Del  Norte 

El  Dorado 

Fresno  -._ 

Glenn 

Humboldt 

Imperial 

Inyo -- 

Kern 

Kings -- 

Lake 

Lassen  __ 

Los  Angeles 

Madera 

Marin 

Mariposa 

Mendocino 

Merced 

Modoc 

Mono -- 

Monterey- 

Napa - 

Nevada . 

Orange 

Placer  . .- ^ 

Pluinas 

Riverside.-   

Sacramento  - 
iSan  Benito  . 
San  Bernardino 
San  Diego  -    - 
San  Francisco 
San  Joaquin- 
San  Luis  Obispo 

San  Mateo- 

Santa  Barbara. - 

Santa  Clara. 

Santa  Cruz . 

Shasta - 

Sierra - 

SiskiyoU--  - 

Solano -   - 

Sonoma      -    

Stanislaus .     .   - 
Sutter         -   ..  _    . 
Tehama  .   .._ 

Trinity       -   .       _ 
Tulare.       -.     .. 
Tuolumne     - 

Ventura 

Yolo 

Yuba   .-   -     - 


11 
3       682 


3 
61 

126 
67 
60 
II  106 
19 
66 

297 
44 

172 


127 


135 


15 


2 
15 


21 

112 

57 

47 

35 

1,454 

45 

83 

29 

153 

77 

40 

13 

131 

79 

79 

151 

80 

29 

138 

210 

49 

207  j 
232  ! 
H14: 
180  I 
127  I 
75  ' 
120  I 
304  ■ 
119  I 
125  I 
23 

104  I 
115 
230  I 

m  ' 

40  I 
79  ' 
25  , 
163 

89  ' 

78  I 
50  I 


737 
3 

61 
138 

69, 

47  i 
114 

19 
64 

301 
43 

178 
32 
23 

111 
55 
46 
36 
1,654 
45 
89 
28 

150 
79 
41 
12 

130 
81 
78 

149 
81 
29  1 

146 

216  I- 

48  'l 
202  I 
223 
913 
183 
128 

84 

131  \ 
309 
126 
125  I 

i24| 
103  I 
112  I 
234 

40 

H4  1 

25 1; 

169  I 
53 

87  II 


r 


48 


114 


3 

15 
5 
8 

20 
3 
4 

42 
6 

14 


2 

10 
14 
5 
5 
276 
4 
6 


23 
9 
8 


15 

9 

10 

43 

6 


26 

19  I 

4^1 

t\ 
19 

13  I 
12 

25 
62 

20  I 
8  ' 


8  I 
23 
26  I 

11  I 
3 

11  I 


121 


24 
3 
5  1 

V 

17  !|. 
3  P. 

a' 

5 

5 

323 

4 

7 


21 
12 
8 


15 

9 

10 

43 

8 


31  11 
20  , 

5  i' 
47 
43  II 
86  ' 
19 
13  li 
13 
25  i 
67 


8 
24 
25 
14 

3  ' 
12 


2.  I 

18  I 
11  I 
4  , 


24 

5 

19  i 
12 

6  , 


15 


15 


I     814 

3 

I       64 

J    141 

!       72 

1      58 

126 

22 


340 

50 

186 


23 

122 

71 

62 

40 

1.859 

49 

89 

29 

176 

86 

48 

13 

146 


876 

3 

64 

155 
75 
65 

138 


353 
50 

195 
35 
26 

121 
69 
51 
41 
2,016 
49 
96 
28 

171 
91 
49 
12 

145 


81 


98 


88  i 

90 

89 

88 

198 

195 

86, 

89 

29 

29 

106 

179 

251  ! 

258 

54 

53 

254  , 

251 

278  1 

272 

971 

1,097 

199 

2U2 

140 

141 

87  ' 

97 

152 

163 

369  i 

379 

139  1 

148 

i:« 

133 

2;^ 

24 

112  j 

111 

139  ' 

136 

2fi6 

259 

100 

m 

43  , 

43 

90' 

98 

25 

25 

185 

193 

58 

58 

108 

108 

90 

88 

54 

M 

Totals 171  I    179    8,246  1 8,602  1 1,188    1,314  I     109  !    127    9,714    10.222 
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AVBSAOB  COST  PBR  PUPIL  PBS  ANIIUII  BT  COUNTIBS. 

(Estimate  based  on  cost  of  teachers'  salaries  and  current  expense.) 


Counties. 

Primary  and 
Grammar  Schools. 

High  Schools. 

1907. 

1908. 

1907. 

i9oe. 

Alameda 

$24  53 
31  61 
25  30 
25  25 
28  88 
3044 
21  97 

24  15 

25  64 

26  02 
33  91 
24  24 

$31  66 
55  62 

27  33 

24  41 
26  66 
37  01 

28  95 

26  51 
32  88 

25  86- 
35  90 
25  35 
18  00 

27  34 

29  93 
20  00 

27  85 
53  00 

29  37 

47  60 

24  98 

32  94 

28  17 

30  89 

25  31 

48  74 

33  50 

26  00 

31  73 
23  55 
26  40 
50  00 
33  82 

23  11 

33  42 
26  42 

34  m 

32  13 
28  32 
28  34 

35  82 
45  08 
28  65 

26  49 

31  40 
37  65 

28  46 
30  67 

24  99 

25  98 

36  00 

29  87 
53  20 
25  36 
23  80 

32  91 

27  56 
39  39 

i      $48  91 

$53  61 

Alpine 

Amador ..- 

Butte -- 

Calaveras ^ 

71  09 
81  97 
96  63 

1       9027 
9322 
76  45 

j        89  30 
64  74 
91  12 
56  77 

58  73 
68  21 
112  21 

Colusa                        

87  71 

Contra  Costa 

110  20 

Del  Norte                           

108  19 

£1  Dorado.-- .-. - 

109  93 

Fresno _ - 

75  76 

Glenn 

102  26 

Humboldt 

69  67 

Imoerial 

91  66 

Inyo .- -- 

24  92 

35  10 

20  58 
28  10 
34  00 

25  27 

33  52 

21  12 
30  82 

25  47 

28  81 

21  00 
49  58 
27  20 

22  81 

26  14 

22  22 

29  75 
39  00 

25  69 
29  51 

34  36 

27  33 

26  90 

25  37 

26  00 
26  41 
26  25 

36  38 
26  45 

25  21 
39  73 

26  23 

27  20 

24  69 

23  56 

25  77 
27  70 

29  89 
43  07 

25  02 
23  88 

30  09 

26  69 
29  68 

52  60 
72  81 
65  05 
64  94 

127  38 
68  84 

127  13 
54  66 

100  12 

Kern  ,                                       

97  55 

Kings  --- - - - 

hOOO 

Lakf            .         .      -                    _-.- 

83  16 

Lassen^ 

148  00 

Los  Anireles                                 .             

62  12 

Madera -.- 

113  40 

Marin - 

56  14 

MRfinnftft. 

Mendocino 

94  44 

87  53 
99  00 

106  33 

Merced-     .. .  -  

139  04 

Modoc 

84  58 

Mono 

Monterey .~ 

63  40 
69  09 

62  62 

63  00 
58  05 

75  00 

Napa 

Nevada _ 

Orange ..- --. 

Placer  ..- _ _ 

Plumas 

Riverside           ._    .  -  -    

82  68 
68  09 
64  42 
67  36 

59  00 

54  61 

66  15 

79  92 

66  15 

•  45  32 

61  50 

81  53 

118  62 

101  95 

53  50 

70  66 

75  09 

54  00 

Sacramento 

54  40 

San  Benito _ 

73  74 

San  Bernardino -. 

81  38 

San  Diego 

78  01 

San  Francisco - 

72  82 

San  Joaquin 

San  Luis  Obispo      

70  52 
89  56 

San  Mateo - 

104  07 

Santa  Barbara .      .  

86  21 

Santa  Clara.  

66  88 

Santa  Cruz 

76  19 

Shasta - 

86  01 

Sierra 

Siskiyou - 

Solano - 

Sonoma - 

Stanislaus --- - 

Sutter                      .-      - - 

113  37 
96  36 
&)  38 
85  23 

109  80 
89  17 

144  32 
93  26 
r>6  12 
93  64 
84  00 

Tehama 

100  13 

Trinity 

Tulare - 

56  63 

88  30 

89  27 
65  13 
62  48 

68  20 

Tuolumne - - 

Ventura - - 

Yolo 

Yuba 

135  76 
100  75 

77  08 
68  77 

Averages 

$28  09        S25  91 

;      $77  24 

1 

$68  09 
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SUtiitie&l  Summapy,  by  yean,  of  th*  Kindorgarton,  Illffht,  Prtmary  and  Grammir. 
andHlffh  Sehooli  of  California,  from  1861  to  1908.  ineloslTO. 


Ve*rt. 

Number 

of  Cblldren 

Listed  bf 

Cenfus 

lf&t«b^i. 

KuEab«r 

of  Children 
Under 

FlTe  Ye»rt 
of  Age. 

Number 

of  Ceri»viB 

Chlidrep  lu 

Private 

ScboolA. 

Number 

of 
Tcicben, 

Number 

of  Children 

Enrolled 

ou  School 

RefflKter. 

Avenie 

i>»ur 

AttendinM, 

1851 

6,B0e 
17.821 
19,443 

26,077 
30,039 
36,722 

4o,sao 

48.670 

67,917 
68,385 
71,821 
78.055 
86.0S1 
85,067 
8447W 
84,213 
ICH.llB 
lt2J43 
121,751 

LH0.116 
137,351 
141,610 
L^i.7l7 

184,7B7 
20U,(lti7 
2a'>,475 
2m,4t>4 
LM:).S*7K 

1,«4« 
8,314 
4,103 
9.74$ 

1852 

1863              

2.090 

1854 

214 
301 
392 
488 
517 
744 

831 
833 
9«2 
IU8 

i,07y 

1,155 

1,268 
1,389 

1,590 
1,687 
1,800 

2,053 
2,301 
2,336 
2,4>52 
2,m#3 
2.8W 
3,077 
3.33*3 
8jr>3 
3,5J*& 

4,635 

1855 

t),442 

1856 

BM 

1867                ^  .- 

17,232 

19,822 
23,519 

26,993 

31.786 

36,565 

36,640' 

47,688 

60.089. 

50,273 

62,227  . 

65.828 

73,754 

85.808 

91,332 
94.720  1 
107,&a3 
120,240  1 
130,i*:« 
140,468 
147,»B  ' 
1,>1,(«>4 

158,;ti5 

9,717 

1868 

23.658 
28,300 

30.932 
&^,334 
38,127 
39,081 
41,323 
42.73-^ 
5:i,037 
52.975 
58.119 
57,963 
62,940 

0fi,292 
Bft,7li3 
7O,08tt 
7a,H7fl 
7^.<i5iJ 

88,1*.^ 
85,l»U 

11,183 

1869 

13,384 

1860                 ^     - 

6,438 
6,3i« 

e.Bm 

9,158 
U,3.W 
12,478 
15,671 
14,02fi 
14,820 
10,273 
lB,19e 

15,524 
13.787 
12,507 
14,149 
L^,021 
14.H25 

15,310 
iri.4H2 
MJ>.'>3 

14,750 

ISfll    ._„ -_. 

17,BM 

1862 

19,282 

1863    

19.W2 

1864 ., 

24,7W 

1865 

29,59S 

1866 

lfltj7 

IffliB \ 

43,681 

1869 -,.„-. 

1870.. .-...._. _-. 

1871     .-.. 

4Lt.802 
M.271 

64^ 

1872, -— „- 

1873 . 

65.700 
^,4*51 

1874, ,..,- 

72.2S3 

1875- 

1876-     -   - - 

1877 -   -- 

1878      ,„., 

18TU.._._ 

18H0 

78Ar27 
KiSSl 

1881. 
1882 
1883- 
1884. 
1885. 
188G. 
1887. 
1888. 
1889. 
18!  H). 

1891- 
1892- 
1893. 
18!>4. 
lH9r> 
18J)H. 
1897- 
1898- 
18JKL 
1900. 

1901- 
1902- 
li^- 
1904. 
1«K)5- 
1906. 
1907 
1908 


211,237  1 

88.0(W 

13,898 

3,737 

ia3,8.">5  ' 

105,541 

21(J,:^i0 

8(),4!K) 

14.572  1 

3.777 

1(58.024 

107,177 

222,84«  ' 

8(>,70J^  , 

ir>,957  , 

3,9.3()  , 

174,611 

1I2„')J4 

23.^).H72 

87.<)43 

17.9.')3 

4.083 

179,801  ' 

124.814 

250,iK)7  , 

89,758 

19,519 

4,242 

184,001 

116.028 

259,973  ' 

92,507  1 

18.919 

4,444  1 

189,220  , 

125,718 

272,448 

89,iM0  , 

22,661 

4,888  1 

196,JX)7  1 

12^,297 

270..'SOO  : 

98,203 

20.768 

4.938 

207,050 

132.277 

275..302 

H^.174 

21,044 

5.2,')5 

215,905  ' 

143,7.33 

280,882  , 

106.302 

21.4(K) 

5.4;u 

221,75(i 

146.589 

2a'i.775  ' 

110,270  : 

22,587  ' 

5.659  ' 

229,986 

153,.599 

294,033  ; 

112,423 

20.886 

5,891 

238,10(5 

1,58,875 

;^2,474  I 

ll').88t> 

22.1(>4 

6.1:^  i 

232,501  . 

157.67:^ 

3i:i,(W7  1 

119,201 

21.779 

6,257 

235,837 

l(v4.6»H 

323.1:^  , 

122.637 

20..'H)2 

(i..589 

241,.322  1 

170.861 

:m),709 

124.113 

21,405 

6,88.=S 

249,:^:<5 

176,083 

.840,a')2  ! 

123,i>9-4  , 

20.770  , 

7.1!K) 

247,061  , 

180,209 

347,(524  , 

120.9.39  ' 

20,620  ; 

7,432 

259,459  1 

18^.424 

,3r)0.124  ' 

118.t>42  , 

22.957  ' 

7,:^>t5 

2(55,364 

195..'>40 

361.ir)7  j 

116,071 

23,304 

7,605 

26i),736  '; 

197,3^5 

372.{*45 

116..'>4o 

24,463 

7,810    ; 

258,977  , 

188,730 

373,99^^ 

118  695 

24.350  , 

8,072  : 

2(54,038 

197.217 

3VK).141  , 

117,892 

2J),200  i 

8.3,33  1 

288.776  1 

212.884 

407,398  1 

120,871  j 

37,226  , 

8,652 

2i»9,a38 

222.182 

419,315 

12*).300 

42,()'.J2 

9,<i26  ! 

315,226 

23i).491 

440,917  i 

137.(X)9 

43.080 

9.371 

328,127  ' 

248.722 

4a5,4a'> 

\'M^,O^H  , 

:i4.406  ' 

9.714  ' 

3;i5,H45  , 

247,880 

457,048 

141,  la^) 

34,298  , 

10.222 

347,193  1 

1 

2152,522 
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STATE  TEXT-BOOKS. 


Text-books  for  the  pupils  of  the  grammar  schools  of  California  are 
selected  through  the  State  Text-Book  Committee,  which  consists  of  the 
Governor  of  California,  the  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction,  and 
one  member  of  the  State  Board  of  Education.  The  action  of  the  com- 
mittee is  ratified  by  the  State  Board  of  Education,  which  enters  into  a 
contract  for  a  period  of  from  four  to  eight  years  with  the  firms  owning 
the  plates  of  the  books  desired,  at  a  certain  specified  royalty  per  book 
sold.  The  books  are  printed  in  the  State  Printing  Office  and  are  sup- 
plied  to  the  pupils  of  the  State  at  the  cost  of  production,  which  includes 
the  cast  of  manufacture  and  the  royalty,  plus  the  cost  of  postage  on  the 
book. 

The  books  are  sold  throughout  the  State  by  regular  book  dealers  who 
have  filed  with  the  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction  an  affidavit 
agreeing  to  supply  the  books  at  the  price  fixed  by  the  State  Board  of 
Education.  There  are  something  over  four  hundred  dealers  who  handle 
State  text-books.  The  price  of  the  State  text-books  is  fixed  by  the  State 
Board  just  prior  to  the  close  of  each  fiscal  year. 

During  all  the  years  prior  to  July  1,  1904,  there  were  sold  4,052,327 
books,  amounting  to  $1,429,297.52.  The  number  of  each  kind  sold  and 
the  amount  of  money  received  for  them,  as  well  as  the  royalty  paid  for 
the  use  of  plates  of  certain  books,  is  as  follows : 


Name  of  Book. 


Revised  First  Reader 

Revised  Second  Reader 

Revised  Third  Reader 

Revised  Fourth  Reader 

SpeUer _-_ 

Primary  Number  Lessons 

Advanced  Arithmetic 

Grammar  School  Arithmetic  .. 

Lessons  in  Language 

Revised  English  Grammar 

History,  Grammar  School 

U.  S.  History  (old  series) 

Elementary  Geography 

Introductory  Geography 

Advanced  Geography 

Grammar  School  Geography. _. 

Physiology - 

Civil  Government 

First  Reader  (old  series)-- 

Second  Reader  (old  series)  — 

Third  Reader  (old  series) 

English  Grammar  (old  series)  . 

Primer  (new) 

Second  Reader  (new) 


Number. 


Amount. 


School  Book 
Fund. 


Royalty  Fund. 


Totals. 


340,5544 
267,042 
203,156 
159,072 
368,116 
248,178 
343,514 

2,029 
255,315 
145,583 
32.862 
137,434 
262,224 

1,940 
155,a59 

1,517 

100,361 

49,638 

337.952 

230,696 

129,843 

112,567 

287 

268 


4,052,827 


154,495  04 

74,771  76 

89,388  64 

84,308  16 

90,482  25 

49.577  48 

140,229  36 

1,014  50 

63,828  25 

68,424  01 

26.618  22 

96,203  80 

131,112  00 

1,067  00 

158,425  38 

1,486  66 

46,680  50 

22,a33  48 

50,692  80 

74.i*56  44 

66,116  96 

47,278  14 

53  40 

75  04 


$54,495  04 

74,771  76 

89,;^88  64 

84,308  16 

90,482  25 

49,577  48 

140,229  36 

750  73 

aS,828  25 

68,424  01 

16,759  62 

96,203  80 

131,112  00 

824  50 

158,425  38 

1,061  90 

46,680  50 

22,833  48 

50,692  80 

74,956  44 

66.116  96 

47,278  14 

40  58 

55  74 


$263  77 


9,858  60 


242  50 


424  76 


12  82 
19  30 


$1,440,119  27  $1,429,297  52  \   %V<:^^%aw<i 

\ \._ 
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The  total  number  of  State  text-books  sold  from  July  1,  1904,  to  Juae 
30.  1906,  and  the  amount  of  the  sales  is  set  forth  in  the  following  table: 


I 


Name  of  Book. 


Price  of  I 
Books. 


Number  Sold. 


1901-1905. 


1905-1906 


Third  Reader  (old  series) ' 

First  Reader  (revised) _.■ 

Second  Reader  (revised) .  ' 

Third  Reader  (revised) _. 

Fourth  Reader  (revised) 

Primer  (new) ...j 

First  Reader  (new)  ...   

Second  Reader  (new) i 

Third  Reader  (new) I 

Fourth  Reader  (new) , 

Speller  (old) | 

Primary  Number  Lessons  (old). 
First  Book  in  Arithmetic  (new.i 
Gram.  Schqpl  Arithmetic(new)_ 

Old  English  Grammar ■ 

Lessons  in  Lantruagc  (old) I 

Revised  English  Grammar  (old) 

English  Lessons,  Book  !.. 

English  Lessons,  Book  II  (new)! 

History  (old  series) 

Introductory  History  (new)  ... 
Grammar  vSchool  History  (new) 
Elementary  Geography  (old)  ..' 

Advanced  Geography  (old) 

Introductory  Geography  ( new). 
(iram mar  School  Geog.  (new)  .. 

Physiology  (new) 

Civil  GovcVniiient  (old)      , 

Totals  


10.40 
.16 
.28 
.44 
.53 
.20 
.24 
.28 
.42 
.49 
.19  1 
.20 
.28  , 
.50  I 
.42, 
.25  I 
.47  II 
.28  I 
.46  1 
.50  1 
.45  1 
.81 
.50 

1.02  :! 

.5.5 

.98  ' 

.4()   ■ 


589 
28,480 
21,078 
19,965 
12,907  I 

267 


268 


21,200 
5,759 


93,421  , 

3- 1 
15,836  '- 
15,()93  I 


1 
19,545  ' 
22.015  I 
15  I 

4  I 

69.048  I 

51^,867  I 

5,1(>5  ' 

2.5,5(>  ' 


378 
1.236, 
2  I 
466 
746 
50,022 
46,051  , 
53,454 
57,35;^ 
51,867  I 
22,915  I 


24,565 

31,654 

12 

"'"9^934 
1.184 
1,152 

1  I 
22,841 
17,612 

30,537 
22,iM4 

2,298 
829 


Amount  of  Sales. 


1904-1905 


19aV1906. 


$235  60  I 
4,556  80 
5.901  84  I 
8,784  60 
6,840  71  i 
53  40 


75  04 


4,028  00  I 
1,151  K)  L 

Vejio'so 

1  26  I 
3,a59  00  - 
7,375  71 


50  i 

8,795  25  I 

17,832  15 

7  50 

4  08 

37,967  40 

52,789  m 

2,582  50 

1,175  76 


1151  20 

197  76 

56 

205  (H 

3H5  38 

10,0(H40 

11,052  34 

U.eb*?  12 

24,088  26 

25.414  83 

4,353  85 

'"6.878'3b 

15,827  00 

504 

""4',6rt8'» 

.^31  52 

529  92 

50 

10,278  45 

14,265  72 

600 

204 

16,795  35 

22.485  12 

1,149  00 

381  34 


407. ♦ks2 


450,067    $210.8:W  06      $184.4:^  82 


Tile  follow  iiiLT  prices  of  State  text-book.s  weiv  fixed  by  the  State  Board 
c;f  Kdiication  i*(>r  tlie  school  vear  ending  dime  M),  11)08: 


Name  «»f   Hook. 


PriMK'r(new) 

First  Koader  (new) .    ..- 

Sccoinl  Kcader  (new)  - 
Third  Header  (new) . 

Fourth  Ivi'uder  (new)    

Sprller.  Hook  One  (new) 

Speller,  Hook  Two  (new) 

First  Hook  in  Arithmetic  (new)  .    .. 

(rranimar  School  Arithmetic 

English  Lessons.  Honk  I 

English  Lessons,  Rook  IL. 

Introductory  History 

Graniinar  School  History. 

lntro<luctory  (leography 

Grammar  School  (leography  ... 

Phy<iolo^:y  and  Hygiene  

Writing  Hook— One  - .- - 

Writing  Hook— Two 

Writing  Hook  -Three 

Writing  Hook  -Four..- 

Writing  Ho(»k -Five    -         

Revised  First  Reader 

Revised  Fourth  Reader -  - 

First  Reader  (old  series)  ...     . 

Second  Reader  (old  series)  

English  Cfraniniar  (old  series)  

United  States  Historv  (ohl  series)    . 
Elementary  Geography  (ol<i  series) 
Advanced  Geography  (old  series)  . 
.S/)enrr  (old  .series)   


Cost  Price 
at  Saera- 
inento. 

Postage 
per  Hook. 

Hy  Mail. 

Priee  t.> 

Pupil>  from 

Retail 

Dealers. 

20  cents. 

5  cents. 

'    25  cents. 

25  cents. 

*J4  cents. 

:y  cents. 

accents. 

2^*  cents. 

2H  cents. 

7  cents. 

;i'>  cents. 

'i5  cents. 

42  cents. 

S  cents. 

50  cents. 

50ceni>. 

4H  cents. 

11  cents. 

<»(»  cents. 

(>»»cent^. 

H)  cents. 

5  cents. 

24  cents. 

24  cents. 

15)  cents. 

5  cents. 

24  cents. 

24  cents. 

2S  cents. 

7  cents. 

.^'S  cents. 

.S5  cents. 

.')()  cents. 

10  cents. 

60  cents. 

♦  »0  cents. 

28  cents. 

7  cents. 

H5  cents. 

35  cents. 

4<)  cents. 

0  cents. 

55  cents. 

55  cents. 

45  cents. 

10  cents. 

55  cents. 

i    5.'i  cents. 

81  cents. 

1    14  cents. 

JJ5  cents. 

1*5  cents. 

5.T  cents. 

1»  cents. 

64  cents. 

t»4  cents. 

l»8  cents. 

22  cents. 

11.20 

11.20 

41  cents. 

8  cents. 

49  cents. 

49  cent >. 

(»  cents. 

2  cents. 

8  cents. 

8  Cents. 

t)  cents. 

'      2  cents. 

8  cents. 

8  cents. 

H  cents. 

2  cents. 

8  cents. 

8  cents. 

6  cents. 

1      2  cents. 

8  cents 

8  cents. 

6  cents. 

!     2  cents. 

1      8  cents. 

8  cents. 

16  cents. 

1      4  cents. 

20  cents. 

1    20  cents 

r).'^  cents. 

1     7  cents. 

1   60  cents. 

60  cents. 

l.'>  cents. 

5  cents. 

20  cents. 

20  cents 

.H,H  cents. 

8  cents. 

1    41  cents. 

40  cents. 

42  cents. 

8  cents. 

'    50  cents. 

50  cents. 

.'>0  cents. 

,    12  cents. 

1   62  cents. 

:    65  cents. 

50  cents. 

10  cents. 

60  cents. 

60  cents. 

$1  02 
U)  cents. 

18  cent.s. 
1^    6  cents. 

$1.20 
1    25  cents. 

11.20 
25  cents. 
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The  total  number  of  State  text-books  sold  from  July  1,  1906,  to  June 
30,  1907,  the  amount  of  the  sales,  and  the  royalty  paid  for  the  use  of 
the  plates  of  the  several  books,  follows: 


Books. 


Number  of 
Books  Sold. 


Paid  into 

School  Book 

Fund. 


Primer _-. 

Firat  Reader. 

Second  Reader 

Third  Reader 

Fourth  Reader _-. 

Speller _._ _ 

First  Book  in  Arithmetic 

Oram  roar  School  Arithmetic  ..- 

English  Lessons— Book  I 

English  lessons— Book  II 

Introductory  History 

Grammar  School  History 

Introductory  Geography 

Grammar  School  Geography  ... 

Physiology  and  Hygiene 

Revised  First  Reaaer 

Revised  Fourth  Reader 

First  Reader  (old  series) 

Second  Reader  (old  series) 

Third  Reader  (old  series) 

English  Grammar  (old  series)  .. 
Elementary  Geog.  (old  series)  .. 
Advanced  Geography  (old  series) 
U.  S.  History  (old  series) 


Totals - 


Paid  into 
Royalty  Fund. 


Total  Amount 
of  Sales. 


32,:i07 
29,596 
27,877 
31.263 
26,654 
21,674 
54,113 
26,392 
99,412 
73,156 
21,374 
18,a31 
30,244 
22,920 
22,291 
1 
6 
4 


338 
25 

1 


14,910  67 
5,445  65 
5,798  44 

10,004  16 
9,861  98 
4,118  06 

11.3()3  73 
9,765  04 

19,882  40 

24,873  04 
6,412  20 
9,()03  81 

12,853  71 

16,044  00 

6,464  39 

16 

3  18 

60 


$1,560  73 

1,657  3J) 

2,007  12 

3,126  30 

3,li)8  48 

-   3,787  91 

3,430  96 

7,952  9ti 

8,778  72 

3,206  10 

5,649  30 

3.780  49 

6,417  00 

2,674  Jr2 

538,487 


115  20 

10  50 

50 

7  14 

50 


$157,539  06    $57,218  98 


$6,461  40 

7,ia3  04 

7,805  56 

13,130  46 

13.060  46 

4,118  06 

15.151  64 

13,19J5  00 

27,835  36 

33,651  76 

9,618  30 

15,253  11 

16,634  20 

22,461  60 

9,139  31 

16 

3  18 

60 


115  20 

10  50 

50 

7  14 

50 


$214,758  04 


The  various  book  companies  receivinof  royalty  upon  books  used  by  the 
State,  the  rate  of  royalty,  and  the  amount  paid  each  firm  from  July  1, 
1906,  until  June  80,  1907,  is  as  follows: 

Ginn  &  Company. 

No.  Books 
Sold. 

Primer _ 32,307 

First  Reader ._ 29,596 

Second  Reader _ 27,877 

Third  Reader. 31,263 

Fourth  Reader _ _ 2(M)54 

Totals 147,697 

D.  C.  Heath  &  Company. 

Introductory  History  _. 21,374 

Physiolbgy  and  Hygiene 22,291 

Totals 43,665 

American  Book  Company. 

First  Book  in  Arithmetic  _ 54,113 

Grammar  School  Arithmetic 26,3J>2 

English  Lessons— Book  I _ 99,412 

English  Lessons— Book  II 73,15({ 

Grammar  School  History -.. 18,831 

Grammar  School  Geography __ 22,920 

Totals- 2J)4,824 

MaeMillan  Book  Company. 
Introductory  Geography 30,244 


Rate  of 
Royalty 

.048 

.056 

.072 

.10 

.12 

Amount  of 
Royalty. 

$1,550  73 
1.657  39 
2,007  12 
3,12(3  :^o 
3,198  48 

$11,540  02 

.15 
.12 

$3,206  10 
2.674  92 

$5,881  02 

.07 
.13 
.08 
.12 
.30 
.28 

$3,787  91 
3,430  96 
7,952  96 
8.778  72 
5,649  30 
6,417  60 

$36,017  45 

.126 


$3,780  49 
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Summary. 

Total  number  of  books  sold  during  year  1906-1907 638,487 

Total  amount  of  sales $214,758  04 

Total  number  of  books  on  which  royalty  was  paid _ -.. _.    516,430 

Total  amount  of  royalty  paid _-    $57,218  98 


The  total  number  of  State  text-books  sold  from  July  1,  1907,  to 
June  30,  1908,  the  amount  of  the  sales,  and  the  royalty  paid  for  the 
use  of  the  plates  of  the  several  books  follows : 


Books. 


Number  of 
Books  Bold. 


To  School     To  Royalty 
Book  Fand.        Fund. 


Amoant 
oft! 


Primer _ _ 

First  Reader 

Second  Reader 

Third  Reader _ 

Fourth  Reader .. 

Speller— Book  I 

Speller— Book  II 

First  Book  in  Arithmetic 

Grammar  School  Arithmetic- 
English  Lessons— Book  I 

English  Lessons — Book  II  ..- 

Introductory  History 

Grammar  School  History 

Introductory  Geography 

Grammar  School  Geography. 

Physiology  and  Hygiene 

Writing  Book— One 

Writing  Book— Two 

Writing  Book-  Three . . 

Writing  Book— Four 

Writing  Book— Five 

Speller(ol(i)    .     .. 

Revised  First  Reader ... 
Revised  Fourth  Reader 

First  Reader  (old  series) 


Second  Reader  (old  series)       .   ..    .._ 

Third  Reader  (old  series) ... 

Phiglish  Grammar  (old  series) 

Elementary  Geography  (old  series). _ 

Advanced  Geography  (ol<i  series) 

U.  S.  History  (old  series) ..    ... 


83,549 
28.851 
25,481 
21,9&5 
18,114 
103,972 
49,213 
42,348 
20,742 
33.418 
26,093 
15,989 
17,043 
26,043 
21,354 
24,045 
6,695 
6,708 
3,353 
3,101 
3,047 
1,624 
22  ' 
89  i 
50  I 
20 
76  I 
62  , 
85  , 
20 
18  i 
26  1 

;« 

50  ' 
14  i 
27 

118  I 


15,099  44 
5,306  59 
5,300  06 
7,038  40 
6,702  18 

17,155  38 
8,120  13 
8.893  08 
7,674  54 
6,683  60 
9,075  62 
4,796  70 
8,691  93 

11,068  26 

14,947  80 
6,973  05 

334  75 

335  40 
167  65 
155  05 
152  35 
308  56 

3  52 

47  17 

7  50 

2  00 

3  80 
20  46 
'M  00 

1  00 
7  5(> 

2  60 
16  50 

5  00 
14  28 

2  70 
59  00 


$1,610  36 
1,615  65 
1,834  62 
2,199  50 
2,173  68 
2,599  30 
1,230  84 
2,964  36 
2,696  46 
2,673  44 
3,203  16 
2,398  35 
5,112  90 
3,255  39 
5,979  12  i 
2,885  40 

66  95 

67  08 
33  58' 
31  01 
30  47  I 


16,709  80 

6,924  34 

7,134  68 

9,237  90 

8,875  86 

19,754  68 

9,350  47 

11,857  44 

10,371  00 

9,357  04 

12.278  78 

7,195  06 

13,804  83 

14,323  65 

20.926  92 

9,856  45 

401  70 

402  48 
201  18 
186  06 
182  82 
308  56 

3  52 
47  17 

9  50 

24  26 
34  <XI 

S  56 

VJ  10 
19  2» 
fil  70 


Totals. 


534,088  |$13.'>,209  61      |44,(>61  07     |179.s:u  «8 


Tho  various  book  companies  receiving  royalty  upon  books  used  by 
tbe  State,  tbe  rate  of  royalty,  and  the  amount  paid  each  firm  from 
Julv  ].  1!)()7,  until  June  30.  1908.  follows: 


Glnn  &  Company. 

No.  Books 
Sold. 

Trimer    ... 33,549 

First  Ueader 28.851 

Second  Reader .     .         25,481 

Third  Reader ...-  21,995 

Fourth  Reader 18,114 

Totals -- 127,9iK) 


Rate  of 

Amount  of 

Royalty. 

Royalty. 

.048 

Il.r.io  36 

.a56 

l,til5  to 

.072 

l.K^  «r2 

.10 

2.ltii»  iVO 

.12 

2, ITS  t>s 

$9,4.'«  .^1 
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•  D.  C.  Heath  ft  Company. 

Introductory  Hiatory 16,088  .15  $2,398  36 

Physiology  and  Hygiene.... 24,045  .12  2,886  40 

Totals - 40,034  |5,283  75 

Amarlean  Book  Company. 

First  Book  in  Arithmetic 42,348  .07  $2,964  36 

Grammar  School  Arithmetic -.     20,742  .13  2,696  46 

English  Lessons,  Book  I :,.     33,418  .08  2,673  44 

English  Lessons,  Book  II 26,693  .12  3,203  16 

Grammar  School  History 17,043  .30  5,112  90 

Grammar  School  Geography 21,364  .28  5,979  12 

Writing  Book-One 6,695  .01  66  95 

Writing  Book— Two - -- 6,708  .01  67  08 

Writing  Book-Three 3,363  .01  33  53 

Writing  Book-Four _ 3,101  .01  31  01 

Writing  Book— Five - 3,047  .01  30  47 

Totals 184,602  $22,858  48 

MaeMillan  Book  Company. 

Introductory  Geography. -- 26,043  .125  $3,255  39 

Speller— Book  I 103,972  .025  2,509  30 

Speller— Book  II 49,213  .025  1,230  34 

Totals - 179,228  $7,086  03 

Summary. 

Total  number  of  books  sold  during  year  1907-1908 634,088 

Total  amount  of  sales _ $179,870  68 

Total  number  of  books  on  which  royalty  was  paid 531,754 

Total  amount  of  royalty  paid $44,661  07 
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SUMMARY  OF  STATISTICS. 


HIGH  SCHOOLS. 


1907. 


1906. 


Number  of  counties  maintaining  . 

High  School  districts- 
County  -- 

City -- 

District 

Union.  

Joint  Union  ..- _ 


Total 


Number  of  teachers  employed — 

Men __. 

Women 


Total 


Number  of  pupils  enrolled— 
First  vear  —  Bovs 

Girls 

Second  vear— Bovs  .. 

Girls 

Third  year —  Bovs 

Girls 

Fourth  vear— Bovs 

Girls 


Total— Boys  . 
Girls  - 


Grand  Total  .-     

Average  daily  attendance  . 


Number  of  graduates  during  year- 
Boys .' 

Girls 


Total 


51 


14 
41 
32 
86 
6 


179 


420 
768 


1,18« 


ri.327 
7,101 

2,im 

4,312 
1,7«3  ; 
2,614  , 
1.341 
2,179 


11,372 
16,2(J6 


27,578 
21,337 


I 


1.100 
1,790 


2,891) 
193 

i,i;^ 

1M,183 


Average  length  of  term  (days) 

Nuinl)er  of  teachers  attending  institute-- 

Number  of  volumes  in  high  school  library  ...-.   ' 

Financial  Statement.  ' 

Receipts—  | 

Balance  on  hand $l,a'S9,446  43 

From  State  Fund ..     .     _.     I       240,950  19 

From  taxes  of  all  kinds 2,026.682  28 

From  miscellaneous  source>-    '      429,676  56 


33 
9i 


187 


480 
834 


1,314 


7.079 
7.Sa3 
3.33S 
4,820 
2.215 
2.vt3 
1,425 
2,276 


14.102 
17,912 

32,014 

24.2»>7 


1,1S7 

i.;*!>i 


3,l»^ 

192 

1.274 

15CMt«« 


Total 


|1,216.6.H7  ei) 

3«i7.169  6.5 

2,418,123  91 

37.73it  i*y 


1  $3,75(5,655  46      $3,979,671  15 
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HIGH  SCHOOL— Continued. 


1907. 


1908. 


Financial  Statemfnl— Continued 

Expenditures — 

For  teachers*  salaries 

For  supplies,  etc .- 

For  buildings — 

For  books  and  apparatus 

Total - - -- 

Balance  on  hand  at  close  of  year 

Valuatio7i  of  all  Properly. 

Sites,  buildings,  and  furniture 

Laboratories 

Libraries 

Total --- --- 


$1,315,000  73 

420,332  24 

736,7«7  91 

57,499  91 


$2,529,680  79 
$1,228,974  67 


$5,277,529  00 
195,262  00 
153,409  00 


$5,626,200  00 


$1,635,578  18 

488,395  90 

915,116  96 

55,844  48 


$3,154,935  52 
$824,735  63 


$6,174,333  00 
220,679  00 
176,370  00 


$6,571,382  00 


NORMAL  SCHOOLS  (STATE). 


Number  of  State  Normal  Schools- 
Number  of  teachers  era  ployed— 

Men - -- 

Women 


Total -- - 

Number  of  students  enrolled  in  Normal  Department- 
Men  

Women 


Total -- 

Number  of  students  enrolled  in  Training  Department — 

Boys -* 

Girls -- - --. 


Total 


Number  of  graduates  since  the  establishment  of  the  first 
school— 

Men 768 

Women - 7,337 


Total - 8,105 

Number  of  graduates  teaching  in  the  schools  of  this  State—! 

From  Chico I 

From  Los  Angeles i 

From  San  Diego. ' 

From  San  Francisco ..-. I 

From  San  Jose - ' 

Total  .- 

„       .        ,  Financial  Statement. 

Receipts  from— 

Balance  on  hand  __ 


A  ppropriations 

Tuition  and  other  sources . 

Total 


1,769 


950 
l,15i) 


2,109 


333 

949 

176 

296 

1,417 


3,170 


$115,029  19 

295,650  00 

4,433  27 


$415,012  46 


2,185 


918 
1.108 


2,026 


857 
932 
211 
339 

1,477 


3,316 


$400,291  85 

222,368  16 

5,053  04 


$627,7ia  Q5» 
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NORMAL  SCHOOLS  (STATE)— Continued. 


1907. 


190P. 


Financial  Statement— Continxxed, 

Ezpenditares  for— 

Teachers'  salaries - 

Janitors,  gardeners,  etc 

Sites,  bailding^,  farnitore - 

Library  books  and  apparatus 

Total  - -- - 

Balance  on  hand 


Grounds-.. 
Buildings. - 
Furniture- - 
Libraries... 
Apparatus . 

Total  _--- 


Valuation  of  all  Property. 


Libraries. 
Number  of  books  at  beginning  of  year. 

Number  of  volumes  bought 

Number  of  volumes  donated 

Number  worn  out  or  destroyed 


Total  at  close  of  year 

Number  of  acres  of  land  in  grounds. 


i     $171,167  08 
!        33,429  64 
'        60,991  58 
1          9,197  41 

$173,048  49 

39,510  39 

109,912  46 

6,304  97 

$274,786  71 

$328,776  31 

$140,226  75 

$298,936  74 

$421,000  00 

593,790  00 

37,855  92 

72,011  33 

25,109  72 

$431.000  00 

658,790  00 

45,791  00 

66,87100 

25.487  00 

$1,149,766  97 

$1,217,939  00 

45,129 

5,644 

440 

109 

51,844 

5,168 

432 

234 

51,844 

67,210 

47.30 

48.15 

PRIMARY  AND  GRAMMAR  SCHOOLS. 


CENSUS  STATISTICS. 


Number  of  families  listed  with  children. _ 

Numbpr  of  children  between  5  and  17  years  of  age — 

White—  Bovs 

Girls  ...     .  .     -.. 


Total - 


Negro— 


Indian— 


Bovs 
Girls 


Total-- 

Boys  -. 
Girls 

Total . 


Mongolian— Bovs 
Girls 


Total . 


Total  number  of  census  children- 
Bo  vs..-  -.- 

Girls 


Total 


1907 


11*08, 


245,460 


435.405  ! 


270,224 


214,956 
211,169 

226,3Stt 
221.576 

426,125 

447,J«» 

l,42r> 
1,484 

1,439 
1,501 

2,910 

2,910 

1,738 
1,588 

1.73»J 
1.5:i!> 

1                3,326 

3,274 

1,919 
1,125 

1.764 
l.lOl 

3,044 

2,^0 

1 

220,039 
1            215,366  1 

231,;vfi 
225.710 

457.018 
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PRIMARY  AND  GRAMMAR  SCHOOLS— Continued. 


im. 


lym. 


CENSUS  STATISTICS— Continued. 

Number  of  children  between  5  and  17  years  of  age  attending— i 

Public  schools 

Private  schools ' 

No  school  (this  includes  a  large  number  over  5  but  not  6)  i 

Number  of  children  under  5  years  of  age- 
White  --- 

Negro -- 

Indian - - | 

Mongolian.- .-- --      1 


Total 


Nativity  of  children- 
Foreign  born  — 
Native  born 


Total  number  of  children  under  17  years  of  age 

Number  of  children  who  are  deaf... 

Number  of  children  under  17  years  of  age  not  vaccinated... 


SCHOOL  STATISTICS. 

Number  of  school  districts  at  beginning  of  year. . 

Number  organized 

Number  lapsed  during  year 

Number  combined  out  of  existence 


Total  at  close  of  year  — 

Number  of  schoolhouses  (includes  high  schools)— 

Brick --- 

Stone -- --   - 

Adobe - 

Wood 


Total. 


Orade  of  schools— 

Primary 

Grammar 


Number  of  teachers  employed  in— 

Men    ...-- - 

Women -- 


Total 


Grade  of  teachers'  certificates  in  Primary  and  Grammar  j 
I,  Schools—  I 

High  School---- 

Grammar  School - -.       

Primary - - 

Special 

Total -- I 

Enrollment  in  schools — 

Primary  grades—  Boys 

Girls i 

Grammar  grades— Boys i 


Girls- 


Total— Boys 
Girls  . 

Grand  total.. 
3— TS 


319,100 
34,400 
81,809 


132,749 

879 

1,170 

1.2Ji« 


136,094 


11,173 
5(i0,326 


571,4f>9 

306 

121,874 


3,202 

45  I 
-28  I 
-16  ' 


3,203  ; 


189  , 

0  I 

3,(562  ! 


3,868 


2,296 
3,882 


813 
7,433  I 


8,246 


I 


426 

7,510  I 

188  I 

122 


8,246 

99,657 
89,*^84 
50,987 
54,457 


150,644 
143,741 


294,385 


342,524 
34,298 
80,226 


137,493 

861 

1.1H4 

i;667 


141,185 


11,760 
586,473 


598,233 

392 

129,376 


3,204 

63 

-33 

—10 


3,224 


219 

13 

6 

3.757 


3,995 


1,997 
3,792 


&39 
7,763 


8.602 


368 

7,913 

140 

181 


8,602 

100,200 
90,181 
52,952 
55,592 


163,152 
145,773 


298,925 
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PRIIIART  AND  GRAMMAR  SCHOOLS— Con tiouod. 


1907. 


190P. 


SCHOOL  STATISTICS— OonUnued. 


Average  number  belonging  to  school. 
Average  daily  attendance 


Number  of  districts  maintaining  school- 
Less  than  120  days  for  the  year  _ 

Between  120  and  160  days 

Between  160  and  200  days 

200  days  or  over 


234,624 
221,578 


24 

422 

2,435 

309 


245.048 
232,S25 


25 

269 

2,569 

2M 


Total 


Average  number  of  days  the  schools  were  open 

Average  number  of  months  the  teachers  nave  taught  in 

present  positions 

Average  amount  paid  teachers  in  primary  and  grammar 
schools- 
Men  

Women.-- _ 


Number  of  school  visits  made  by  County  Superintendents  . 

Number  of  visits  made  by  School  Trustees 

Number  of  visits  made  by  other  persons _ 

Number  of  volumes  in  school  libraries 

Number  in  county  teachers'  libraries _ _ 


I 


3,190  j 

171  ! 

31 


$828  11 
623  23 

15,531 

17,165 

190,818 

741,405 
43,687 


Financial  Statement.  \ 

Receipts  from—  1 

Balance  on  hand ._ $2,787,421  14 

State  apportionments  -       4,050,429  04 

County  apportionments |  2,866,479  07 

City  or  district  tuxes ._ -_. _-.  937,001  14 

Sale  of  bonds ..J  1,374,395  58 

Miscellaneous  sources ,  163,618  31 


3,187 
171 
31 


1883  39 
S59  08 

18,899 

18,484 

220,756 

806,962 
47,765 


12,654.821  83 
4,190.168  11 
4,013,163  58 

718,111  15 
1,46J»,573  33 

592,762  52 


Total $12,188,344  28    $13,638,600  52 


Expenditures  for—  j 

Teachers'  salaries $,5,943,075  78 

Supplies,  etc J    1,565,926  43 

Sites,  buildings,  and  furniture 1,882,358  76 

Library  books  and  apparatus -. .i       106,496  79 


$6,862. 

1,785, 

2,242, 

97, 


706  96 
f)08  39 
501  82 
104  72 


Total - !  $9,497,857  76    $10,5*88,221  89 

Balance  on  hand  at  close  of  year  ._ $2,690,486  52  '     2,650,378  63 

Valuation  of  School  Property.  \ 

Sites,  buildings,  and  furniture ..$25,734,616  00   $26,836,402  00 

School  libraries ,       879,403  00  858,275  00 

Apparatus 363,768  00  371,649  00 


Total 1$26,977,787  00    $28,066,326  00 
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NIGHT  SCHOOLS. 


1907. 


1908. 


Number  of  cities  maintaining. 

Number  of  teachers- 
Men  

Women 


Total . 


Grade  of  certificates  held  by  teachers- 
High  School 

Qrammar  School 

Primary 

Special _ 


Total 


Students  enrolled— 

Boys 

Girls 


Total  . 


Average  number  belonging. 
Average  attendance 


Average  number  of  nights  schools  were  open 

Average  number  of  months  same  teachers  have  taught . 

Average  amount  per  annum  paid  teachers. __ 

Number  of  teachers  attending  institute 

Number  of  volumes  in  libraries - 


Financial  Stattment. 


Receipts- 
Balance  on  hand 
Prom  taxes 


Total 


Expenditures— 

For  teachers'  salaries. 
For  supplies,  etc 


Total 

Balance  on  hand  . 


Valuation  of  Property, 

Sites,  buildings,  and  furniture 

Books  and  apparatus 


(This  valuation  is  necessarily  low,  as  most  of  the  night  schools 
are  held  in  grammar  or  high  school  buildings.) 


42 
67 


109 


loe 


7.032 
1,183 


8,215 

2,541 
2,142 

186 
58 

1518  76 

105 

2,027 


181,788  60 


181,788  60 


167,623  95 
14,164  65 


181,788  60 


$17,000  00 
2,178  00 


'^^^^ 119,178  00 


57 
70 


127 

24 

87 

3 

13 

127 


8,872 
1,600 


10,472 

3,456 
2,860 

183 
61 

1828  27 

122 

1,711 


1127,021  45 


$127,021  45 


$98,908  25 
33,113  20 


$127,021  45 


$15,000  00 
1,500  00 


$16,500  00 
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PUBLIC  KINDBRGARTBN  SCHOOLS. 


1907. 


1908. 


Number  of  cities  maintaining  . 
Number  of  teachers  (women).. 
Qrade  of  certificates  held — 

Kindergarten  primary 

Special _.. 


Total 


Pupils  enrolled— 

Boys 

Girls..-- 


Total 


Average  number  belonging. 
Average  daily  attendance  _. 


Average  number  of  davs  school  was  open 

Average  term  in  months  teachers  have  taught . 
Average  amount  per  year  paid  teachers 

Financial  Statement, 
Receipts  from— 

Balance  on  hand 

From  taxes _ 

From  donations 


Total 


Expenditures  for — 
Teachers'  salaries . 

Supplies,  etc. 

Buildings — 


Total , 

Balance  on  hand 


13  1 

171  I 

114 

57  I 


14 
179 


190 


171 


2.708 
2.759 


179 


3.852 
2.830 


5,467 

3,107 
2,823 

180 

37 

1637  66 


$3,870  08 
108,204  88 


5,782 

3.343 
3,070 

187 

39 

1696  95 


$3,737  22 

149,688  18 

40  00 


$112,074  96  '       $153,466  40 


$96,874  95  i 

11,448  22  I 

1,054  57  I 

$109,377  74 

$2,697  22  ' 


Valuation  of  Propertif. 


Sites,  buildings,  and  furniture 
Books  and  apparatus 


$53,850  00 
3,295  00 


Total 


Number  of  volumes  in  libraries  of  kindergartens. 
Number  of  teachers  attending  institute 


$57,145  00 
373 
156 


$128,738  36 
11,464  62 
12,.S23  13 

$152,526  01 

$SH0  S& 


$73,491  00 
10,834  0C» 

$J^.,325  00 

411 

176 
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AVBRAGB  SALARIES  PAID  TBACHBRS. 


1907. 


1908. 


Average  annual  amount  received  by— 
City  Superintendents— Men.- 


Principals  of  High  schools— Men 

Women . 


Principals  of  Primary  and  Qramraar  schools— Men 

Women  . 


Teachers  in  High  schools— Men 

Women 


Teachers  in  Grammar  schools— Men 

Women . 


Teachers  in  Primary  schools— Men 

Women  . 


Teachers  in  Kindergarten  schools— Men 

Women . 


Teachers  in  Night  schools— Men 

Women. 


Paid  all  men  teachers  and  principals 

Paid  all  women  principals  and  teachers  — 
Paid  all  men  ana  women. -. 

Erpendiiure  for  Institutes. 

Total  paid  instructors _ 

Total  for  general  expenses,  halls,  etc. 

Office  Expenses, 


Paid  for  postage,  expressage,  etc 

Binding  school  documents _.- 

Paid  for  books  for  teachers'  library . 


12,124  55 

$1,578  79 
1,290    0 

$973  50 
773  68 

11,123  39 
977  12 

$693  42 
617  48 

$680  75 
627  13 


$639  22 

$798  17 
545  14 

$957  93 
650  32 
688  64 


$10,341  20  ' 
2,859  55 


$5,933  46 

262  60 

2,086  63 


$2,306  50 

$1,663  24 
1,143  87 

$1,032  64 
802  08 

$1,151  75 
1,012  41 

$702  14 
648  14 

$641  08 
650  04 


$685  56 

$607  85 
610  79 

$1,036  01 
697  09 
743  71 


$11,148  08 
2,467  06 


$6,0(«5  46 

263  70 

3,454  77 
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